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INTROI«TcriON'. 


1 r.ATO, la conipofing the following books or I^aws after !iis Kci'nibbe, 
appears to have aded in perfed conforinitv to the genius of his philolc'ph\ , 
which every where alcends to things more unnerlal and llience dtieend.s to 
things more particular, and contends that the latter can only be aecuiatelv 
known by contemplating the former. As, theretorc, in his Republic, or, 
the great i>olitv, he afligncd all things in common, lb here he dillributes 
land and a habitation, a wife and children, to every individual. 

The Athenian gucif, the chief Ipcaker in this Dialogue, is Plato himlelt, 
as is well obferwd by the Greek Scholiaft, whom we have freijucntlv cited 
in the Notes to the Republic. For this gueld oblcrvcs, in the courfe of i,';e 
I yaws, that lie had already completed tw'o polities; lo that either tliele 
mull be the polities of Plato, or, if this is not admitted, Plato will be the 
lame with the Athenian guell. Plato, therefore, travelling to Crete, met 
near Cnofl'us with Megillus the lyacedtcmonian, and Clinias the Cretan, 
w horn, together with nine others, the Cnoliians had invited to their country 
that they might there ellablilh a colony, build a cit\, and give it laws. 
Megillus then and Clinias, fays the Scholiaft, betook ihemfeivcs to the 
Jiicrcd cavern of Jupiter, w hich was the mofl holy of all others, and in 
which the moflvcncrable and arcane of the myllcries w'cre performed'. 
The Athenian guell meeting wdth theic two, and having alked them in 
w hat defign they were engaged, they replied. In the ellablilhment of kuvs. 
However, as they had been alked many things concerning la^vs l-y tlic 
guell, and had by no means latisfadorily anfwcrcd his (luefiions, and as 
he appeared to them to be w'ell Ikillcd in the lubjeO, they reqnell him to 
alfill them in framing laws for the city. 

The genius of Plato in compoling thefc laws is truly admirable; for, 
prompted by a philanthropy of which a relcmblancc has from time immc- 
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niorial been rarely fecn, he has devifed certain exhortatory iatroduftionS, 
which he calls prefaces, to the feveral laws, that the citizens may be led by 
perfuafion, and not by terror, to a£t legally, and that they may fpontancoufly 
obey tlie laws as paternal injun6lions, and not unwillingly fubmit to theni as 
the mandates of a tyrant. The obfervation, therefore, of Seneca S that 
‘ notliin^' can be more trifling, nothing more frigid, than a law with a pro* 
logue,* is frigid and trifling in the extreme, when applied, as Seneca does 
apply it, to I^Kito’s prefaces to his Laws. But Seneca was ignorant of the 
benevolent intention of the divine philofopher, in this inftance, and perfectly 
iinlkilled in his dodrines. Can the ohjedions, therefore, of (\xc\i ^ Roman 
be of any weight againfl: fuch a Greek ? 

In fhort, Plato, in this work, appears to have mofl: happily blended the 
Socratic philanthropy with the Pythagoric intelledual elevatiSn. Hence, 
befides an eafy accommodation to familiar difeourfe, and the ethical peculi- 
arity, in the tenth book, in perfed conformity to the dogmas of the Pytha- 
gorxans, he demonftrates the exiftence of the Gods and Providence, and 
fhows that the divinities polTcts immutable perfetdion. This book, indeed, 
may be confidered as forming one of the moft important parts of the 
writings of Plato, as it indifputably proves that he was a firm believer in 
the religion of his country, and that, when properly undcrftood,the theology 
of the Pagans is the ne plus ultra of fublimity. An introdudioii, therefore, 
of confidcrable extent will be prefixed to that book, which I carneftly 
recommend to the diligent perufal of the liberal reader. 

* Senec. Epifl. 94. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 

CLINTAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Laccdjemoniaiu 


Do 


you think, O guefts, that a God, 


or fomc man, was the caulc of the 


cftablifliment of laws ? 

Cmn. a God, O gueft, a God, as it is moft juft to aftert: with us, 
indeed, Jupiter; but, with the Lacedxmonians (whence originated this our 
gueft), I think, Apollo dictated the laws. Is it not I'o? 

Megjl. It is. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, do you Ipcak acconling to Homer, viz, 
that Minos " every year, for the I'pacc of nine years, went to converfe 
with his father, and cftabliftied laws for your cities, according to liis 
conceptions.^ 

Clin, It is fo faidby us: and, likewife, that his brother Rhadamanthus 
(you have heard the name) was moll juft. We Cretans, therefore, fay 
that he obtained this praife, from his diftributing, at that time, things 
pertaining to juftice in a proper manner. * 


Minos was an intelJedluai hero, or, in other words, a hero who energized according to 
intellcAual virtue; and, as he was illuminated by Jupiter, from whom he proceeded, he is on 
this account laid to have converfed with his father. For an ample account of heroes, fee the 
Notes to the Cratylus. 
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Guest. Ills renown is indeed beautiful, and highly becoming the fon 
of Jupiter. But fince both you and this other have been educated in legal 
inrtitutions of this kind, I perfuade myfclf, it will not be unpicafant to us 
to Ipeak and hear about the eftablifhmcnt of cities and laws, at the 'fame 
time that we are proceeding on our journey. But the way from CnofTus 
to the cavern * and temple of Jupiter is, as we have heard, fufficiently long; 
and the rcfling-places along the road are, as it is proper they fliould be 
during the prclcnt hot weather, fliady, from their pofition under lofty 
trees. It will likevvife be fuitable to our age, to reft in them frequently; 
and thus, by the allurements of dilcourfe, render the whole of our journey 
ealy. 

Clin. Indeed, O gueft, in the courfc of our journey, wc (hall meet in 
tlic groves with cyprefs trees of an admirable height aii8 beauty, and 
tncadows in which while wc reft we may difeourfe. 

CduHST. Y(hi Ipcak rightly. 

Clin, Entirely lb. We ftiall however fpcak with more confidence 
when we become fpcdlators of thefc. But let us now proceed on our 
journey v\ ith good fortune. 

Gues'j*. I.et it be fo. But inform me, why the law inftituted for you 
public feafts, gymnaftic excrcllcs, and the cuftom of iifing arms. 

Clin. 1 think, O gueft, that thelc particulars relpe61ing us may be 
apprehended with pcrfeift eafe. For you Ice that the nature of the whole 
region of Crete is not plain, like that of ThelTaly. On this account, 
with them, horfes arc more uled, an<l, with us, courfes on foot. For this, 
irregularity of the ground is more adapted to the exercife of pedcftrial 
races. Hcncc, for this purpolc, it is ncccftary that the arms (hould be 
lighter, that tlicy may not hinder the race by their weight. But lightnefs 
of bows and arrows feems to be adapted to this purpolc. All thelc 
particulars, therefore, arc fubfervient to our nfc in war; and the legiflacor, 
as it appears to me, looking to this, eftabliflicd every thing. For he 
fccins to have inftituted public banquets, in conlcquence of perceiving 
that all men, when they engaged in war, were compelled by the thing 
jtfelf, for the fake of their own defence, to feaft at that time together. 

* According to the Greek Scholiaft, not only the greateft myllcries of Jupiter but alfo thofc 
of the Curetes were performed in thi$ cavun. 
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But he appears to me to be charged with folly by the multitude, in con- 
iequeuce of their not having learnt that cities are perpetually at war with 
each other. But if during the time of war it is neceflary to fealt toget’ier 
for tile fake of defence, and that certain governors and men governed 
ihould be the armed defenders of them, this alfo Ihould be done in the 
time of peace. For that which moft men call peace, is only a name; bur, 
in reality, war is perpetually proclaimed according to nature, by all cities, 
againft all. And thus confidering, you will nearly find that the Cretan 
legiflator eftablilhed for us all the laws, both public and private, as if 
looking to war; and ordered them to defend thefe laws in fuch a manner 
as if nothing elfe was ufeful, either of poflcffions or ftudics, unlefs a man 
became vi6torious in war; and as confiderino; that ail the ?oods of the 
vanquifhed become the property of the vigors. 

Guest. You appear to me, O gueft, to be well cxerclfcd for the pur- 
pofe of explaining the Cretan laws. But explain this yet more clearly to 
me. For you feem to me to fay that a city is then well eflablifhcd 
when it is fo conftituted as to be able to vanquifli other cities in war. Is 
it not fo? 

Clin. It is pcrfeftly fo; and I think that this our other gucfl: will be 
of the fame opinion. 

Megil. How can a Lacedaemonian, O divine man, anfwcr other wife? 

Guest. Whether, therefore, is this right from cities towards cities, but 
not from one village towards another? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. Is it therefore the fame? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But what then? Is it likewife the fame from one houfc to 
another in the fame village, and from one man to another? 

Clin. The fame. 

Gi)est. But what fliall we fay of one man towards himfclf ? Shall we 
confider the relation as that of an enemy to an enemy? Or, how lhall we fay ? 

Clin, O Athenian gueft ! for I am not willing to call you Attic, bccaulc 
you appear to me rather to deferve to be called by the lurnaine of the 
Goddefs Minerva *. For, rightly reducing the difeourfe to its j)rinciplc, 

^ Alluding to Minerva being called the Goddefs of Wifdom. 

you 
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YOU render it more clear; and, by this mean, are able to find with facility 
tliut Yvhieii has now been rightly aflerted, — I mean, that al! men are enemies 
to all, both publicly and privately, and likcwil’c, that each individual^ is an 
enemy to himfclf. 

Gukst. How do you fay, O wonderful raan.^ 

Cr,iN. This, O gueft ; that for a man to vauquith himfelf is the firft 
and beft of all victories, but to be vanquiflred by himfclf is a thing the moft 
fhameful and vile. For thefe things fignify that there is war in each of us 
againft ourfclves. 

Guest. Again, therefore, let us refume the difeourfe. For, fmcc each 
of us is either better or worfe than himfelf, whether (hall wc fay that a 
houfe, a village, and a city, have this fame thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that one is better, and the other worfe than itfclf? 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Concerning this alfo you have rightly inquired. For this does 
not lefs happen to cities, but in the higheft degree. For, in thofe in which 
the better vanquilh the multitude and the worfe, fuch a city is with pro- 
priety faid to be better than itfelf, and may with the greateft juftice be 
praifed for fuch a vidlory. But the contrary muft be the cafe witli a con- 
trary city. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, here, the worfe is at any time more excel- 
lent than the better, muft be left uninveftigated; (for it would require a 
prolix difeuflion ;) but I underftand what is at prefent alTertcd by you, thus : 
That fometimes citizens who are allied to each other, and of the fame city, 
Being unjuft and numerous, will forcibly attack the juft, being fewer in 
number, that they may fubjedl them to ftavery; and that, when they con- 
quer, the city may be juftly faid to be inferior to itfelf, and at the fame 
time depraved, but, when they arc conquered, better than itfclf, and good, 

Clin. What is now faid, O gueft, is wonderful in the extreme ; but, at 
the lame time, thus to confefs is moft ncceflary. 

Guest. Come then, let us again confider this. Many brothers may be 
born from one father, and from one. mother. Nor is it at all wonderful that 
the greater part of them Ihould be unjuft, and the IclTer juft. 

Clin. It is not wonderful. 

Guest. Nor will it be proper for me and you to inveftigate this, that 

when 
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when tlie bafe vanquifli, both the houfe and every kind of alliance may he 
called inferior to thcmfelvcs, but better t!)an themfelvc?? when the bate arc 
v'ancy.u(hcd. For w'c do t)ot invelligatc tbefc tilings at preient for the fake 
of an elegant or inelegant arrangement of w'ords, according to the man- 
ner of many, but for the fake of dlfcovering what is natural rc<flitudc and 
error concerning laws. 

Clin. You i'peak mofi: truly. O guc.'t. 

Megil. It appears to me, too, tliat what lias hitherto been faid is beau- 
tiful. 

Crt/EST. Let us befidcs confider this : Can any one become a jndgc of 
luch brothers as w'e have juft I'pokeii of? 

Clin. Doubtlels. 

Guest. Which therefore will be the better judge ? he who cuts oft' 
thofe that are unworthy, and orders the worthy to govern thcmfelvcs ? or 
he who caufes the wortliy to govern, but fufters the unworthy to live, when 
they are willing to be governed ? But we w ill fay that a third is a judge 
with refpea to virtue, if fuch a one can be found, who, receiving one dif- 
cordant alliance, will not deftroy any one, but, reconciling the difagrecing 
parties, will cftablilh for them laws by wdiicb they may be enabled to pre- 
Icrve fricndlhip towards each otlier, 

Clin. Such a judge and legiflator will be by far the beft. 

(*UKST. And he will frame law's for them, by affing in a manner con- 
trary to looking at war, 

Clin. This indeed is true. 

Guest. But what — Wliethcr does he who aptly conftitutes a city look 
to external w'ar, and by this mean principally adorn the lives of the citizens, 
or to the W'ar produced within the city, which is called fedition, which 
every one w ould particularly wdfli not to arife in his city ; and that, w hen 
it ai lies, the city may he liberated from it with the utmoft celerity ? 

Clin. It is evident that he would look to the latter. 

(lUEST. 'Whether wn)nld any one choofc that peace fliould be the refnit 
of fedition, in confcquence of one part of the cirizens being deftroyed, 
and the other part being vidorious, or rather that peace and fricndfhip 
Ihould be the conlcqucncc of reconciliation, and thus the mind of the citi- 
zens be ncccftarily direded to external wars ? 

r Clin. 
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Clin. Every one would rather wilh that the latter fliould happen to his 
city, tlian the former. 

Gv EST. Would not a legiflator in a fimilar manner ? 

Clin. lie would. 

Guest. Does not every one eftablilh all laws for the fake of that 
which is beft ? 

Cr.iN. How fliould he not ? 

Guest. But neither war nor fedition is the beft of things (for to be in want 
of thefe is execrable), but mutual peace and benevolence. Nor is that 
viflory by which a city vanquiflies itfelf, one of the beft of things, but it 
ranks among things neceflary. But to think that the beft ftate of a city 
confifts in fighting and conquering, is juft as if any one fliould think that 
a wearied body, when undergoing medicinal purification, then aded in the 
beft manner, but fliould pay no attention to a body which was not at all 
indigent of medical affiftaticc. And if any one thinks in a fimilar manner, 
either of the felicity of a city or of a private man, he will never become 
a politician, while he thus alone and primarily looks to external war ; nor 
will he be an accurate legiflator, unlcfs he eftablifhes laws refpe<ftlng war 
for the fake of peace, rather than laws refpefling peace for the fake of war. 

Clin. Thefe things, O gueft, appear in a certain refped to be rightly 
faid. But I fliould wonder to fit j any one contending that our laws, and 
likewife thole of the Laccdxmonians, were not with all poflible attention, 
framed for the fake of war. 

Guest. Perhaps this is the cafe. We ought not, however, toinveftigate 
theprefent affair in a contentious but in a quiet manner; the greateft diligence 
being employed, both by us and them, about things of this kind. Attend 
therefore to my difeourfe. In the firft place, we fliall adduce Tyrtacus ’, who 
was by birth an Athenian, but afterwards a citizen of Lacedaemonia, and 
who iiioft of all men applied himfelf to thefe particulars : “ I fliall not 
then (fays he) confidcr that man as worthy of being mentioned, or of any 

* Tyrtxua was an elegiac poet, lame, and dcfpifcd by the Athenians. The Oracle of Apollo, 
however, ordered the Laccdxmonians to ufe him as their general, in the war in which they 
were then engaged with the Meflenians. Tyrtacus therefore coming to Laccdxmon, and being 
infpired by tlic C7od, fo animated the Laccdxmonians that they vam|ui(hed tlic Meflenians. He 
flouriflicd 684 years before Chr'dl. 
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confequence, tljongh lie /lioulcl he the moft wealthy of all men, and fliould 
pofl'efs abundance of goods (and he enumerates almoft all goods), who does 
not always condu<3: himfclf in the moil excellent manner in warlike 
alTairs.” Thefe poems perhaps you alfo have licard. For this other allb- 
ciate of ours is, I think, latiatcd with them. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Clin. And tlicfe alfo have j cached us, being brought from Lacedar- 
monia. 

Guest. Eet us, tliereforc, in common interrogate this poet tlnis : O 
moil divine poet, Tyrta^us ! for you appear to us to be wife and good, 
l)ccaufe you have in the highcA degree celebrated thole who in the highcfl 
degree excel in war. 1, therefore, and this Clinias the Cnoffian, appear 
very much to agree with you in this particular. But we wiih clearly to 
know, whether or not we (peak about the lame men. Inform us, there- 
fore, whether you alfo as well as we are clearly of opinion, that there 
arc two kinds of war? Or how do you fay? For I think tl)at a man much 
worfe tlian Tyrtieus wmiild anfwer that there arc two kinds ; one, which 
we all denominate fedition, and which we confider as the moll: grievous 
of all wars ; but the other kind, I think, is tliat which w e all conlider as 
milder than the former, and which we employ againft thofe who do not 
belong to the city, and who are of a diflerent tribe. 

Clin. How is it polTible he lliould anfwer otherwife ? 

Gukst. Inform us, therefore, who were the men, and what the kind 
of war, in which you have fo tranfcendcntly praifed fomc, and blamed 
others. For you appear to have praifed thofe that fought in external w ars. 
Thus, you fay in your poems, that you can by no means endure thole 
who are not hardy enough to behold bloody flaughter, and to afpirc after 
lierce battle, hand to band. From this, O Tyrtscus, we Ihould infer, that 
you prait'c thofe who have been eminently illullrious in waging external 
war. Shall we lay that Tyrticus would grant this ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we, fince thefe are good, lhall aflert that thofe are far better 
who evidently excel in thegreatell: war. We have too the poetThcognis ^ 

* This poet flourlflied about 549 years before Chrifl. 
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a witiicfs in our favour, who was a citizen of the Megaretifians in Skily?.. 
Forheliijs: 

Who faithful in infane fcdition kceps^ 

Wkh filver and with ruddy gold may vie. 

We fay, therefore, that fuch a one will condu6V himfelf in the mofb 
difficult war in a manner nearly as much fuperior to the other, as juftice,. 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoltied with fortitude, are fuperior to 
fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found in feditions, 
without the whole of virtue. But, as Tyrtaeus fays, there are a great num- 
ber of mercenaries who fight intrepidly and die willingly in battle, mod 
of whom are ferocious^ injurious, reproachful, and, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, are the moft ftupid of all men. But to what does all this tend ? 
And what did he perfpicuoufly intend to fignify by thefe aflertions ? It is 
evidently this, that both he who framed laws here from Jupiter, and every 
other legidator who profits cities in the fmalleft degree, crtablilhes laws 
by always looking as much as polfiblc to the greatell virtue. But it is, as 
Theognis fays, confidence in dire events, which may be denominated per- 
fect judice. But that which Tyrtaeus fo highly praifes is indeed beauti- 
ful, and opportunely celebrated by the poet ; yet it may mod rightly be 
laid to be honourable, the fourth in number, and in power. 

Clin. Shall we, therefore, O gueft, rank our legidator among remote 
legidators ? 

Guest, Not him Indeed, moft excellent man, but oiirfelves, fince wc 
arc of opinion, that both Lycurgus and Minos cftablilhed all the laws In 
ryacediumon, and here, in confequence of elpecially dircftiiig their atten- 
tion to war. 

Clin. In what manner tlien ought wc to fpeak ? 

(7uest. As truth and julVicc, 1 think, require thofc (hould Ipcak who 
dlfcouiie about a divine republic ; for inch ought not to be coiifidcred as 
looking to a certain part of virtue, and that the moil abjcdl, but as regard- 
ing tlic whole of virtue, and inquiring after laws, according to the ipecies 
of virtue ; — not, indeed, inveftigating thofc fpecics which many at prefent 
propofe ; for, at prefent, every one propofes to inquire after that whicfi 
he is principally in want of. Thus, one inquires about an inheritance, 
another about w’omcn who arc loft the only heirs, another about an injury, 

and 
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anxi others about ten thoufand things of a. fimilar kind. But wc fay that 
inquiries about laws rank among good inquiries, when they arc fuch as we 
hav^Jufli now begun. And, indeed, I in every rel'peft approve of the 
manner in which you have entered on the difcuflion of laws. For you are 
certainly right in beginning from virtue, and aflcrting that for its fake 
'laws are framed. But you do not appear to me to be right in filing, that 
the legillator framed all his laws by regarding a part of virtue, and this 
he Icaft ; knd this has been the caufe of all that was afterwards laid by 
me. Are you, however, willing I Ihould tell you in wliat manner I wdh. 
you to dillinguilh in this affair ? 

CtiN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is proper,. O gueft, to alTert that the laws of the Cretans are 
not ralhly approved by all men, and particularly by all the Greeks. For 
they are rightly framed, fince they render thofe who u(c them happy ; and 
this becaufc they impart every good. But there arc two kinds of goods, 
one human, and the other divine ; and the former is fufpended from the 
latter. And if any city receives the greater goods, it al(o poUefics the 
Idler ; but if not, it is deprived of both. But the Icifer goods arc thofe of 
which health is the leader, beauty the fecond in order, and llrcngth tor 
the courlc,. and all the other motions pertaining to the body, the third. 
But riches rank in the fourtli place, which arc not bliiuP, but perceive 
acutely, if they follow prudence. However, that which is the liril leader 
of all divine goods is prudence^. Ifiat which ranks in the fecond place 

* ‘‘ Thcophraftus (fays the Greek SchoHail) obferves, thit if wealth 1 ad life, it would comcf 

only to the good, lor every thing defircs its proper good j hut this is the good of wealth, to 
become an inftrument to the worthy ; fince that wliich is the good of any thing is the ohjccl uf 
defire to that thing, and this alfo is accortling to nature to it. But all things afpirc after a dlf- 
pofiiion according to nature. However, fince wealth is without life, it iiovv alfo falls among 
the evil.’^ 'O faerro; £» 4’w>iv o TTXoure;, fxovoui av aTTK^Oi roog enajTov yetp 

rev oiKttov t^mat aytxQov* rovro h ru TrXoura lanv ayaOov, to toij ayuOoii opyavov yiyvtaOai' to y<x^ 
ayaOoVf touto uai e^srov vTrapxjr tovtq oeuTp nai Hctra (pvnv' Travra Tti$ Kara (pvo’iv optycTM 
tffcTfwe vi/v 6 Tt\ovTOiovK ly^Tii'TTTH KM 11 $ Tovf KaHov ;. — Schoh Gntc. in Fiat. p. 22 J. 

* Meaning intellc<flual prudence, through which we obtain a knowledge of tilings good and 
advantageous, of things beautiful and the contrary, and whicli, in fhort, is the governor of 
man, referring cities and houfes, and the life of every individual, to .1 divine paradigm. Plato 
immediately after this calls it intellc6f, bccaufe it is generated from a puie and perfed in- 
tclled, 

after 
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after intellect is a temperate habit of the foul. From thefe mingled with 
fortitude, the third in order will be juftice. And the fourth will be forti- 
tude. All which are to be placed, according to nature before thofe human 
goods A Icgiflator, therefore, ought to follow this order, and Ihould com- 
mand the citizens to look to thele divine goods in all their adtions. But, of 
thclc, hiimair Ihould be rclerred to divine goods, and all divine goods to 
their leader intellect After thefe things he ought to pay attention to the 
marriages of the citizens, and to the procreation and education of children, 
bo.th male and female, and likewife to the young, and thofe who are ad- 
vancing to old age. Such too, among thefe, as behave well, he Ihould 
honour as they delervc, but Ihould reprobate in all the converfations of 
thele, their pains, plcafures, and defircs. He Ihould likewife conlider, and 
add as a guardian over, the ftudies of all lovers ; and, through the laws, 
praife fuch as are worthy, and blame the contraries to thefe. Witli relpcfl: 
to Hiwcr and fear, too, he will ihow what in each of thefe is laudable, and 
what to be avoided ; likewife what perturbations are produced in the foul 
through misfortune, and what the means by which thefe are avoided in 
profperity. I^aflly, he will fliow what pallions men are fubjed to, through 
difeafe, w'ar, poverty, or the contraries to thefe ; and in all fuch things he 
w'ill tcacli and define w;hat is beautiful, or otherwife, in the difpoiition of 
each. After this, it is neceflary that the legiflator fltould pay attetition to the 
polfe/liuns and c.xpcnfcs of the citizens, fo as to know how they are con- 
duced, together with Ibcieties, and their dilTolutions, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily inftituted ; where juftice is found among thefe, and where it is 
wanting; that by thefe means he may diftribute honours to thofe that obey the 
laws, and punilh thofe who cannot be perfuaded to obey them. In the lad: place, 
having inftituted every thing as far as to the end of every polity, it is ncccf- 
fary lie Ihould eftablilh the manner in which the monuments of the dead 
Ihould be railed, and what honours are to be paid to them. The legiflator, hav- 
ing eftablilhed all thele particulars, Ihould place over them guardians, ibme 
of whom condu'C public affairs according to prudence, but others according 
to true opinion ; fo that intellcC, binding all thefe together, may evince that 
the city follows temperance and juftice, and not riches or ambition. After 
this manner, O guefts, I have wilhed, and am now defirous, you would 
explain how all thefe particulars arc to be found in thofe laws which arc 
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called the laws of Jupiter, in thofe of Pythian Apollo, and in thofe which 
Minos and Lycurgus cllablilhed ; and how, being alTumed in a certain 
order, they may become evident to one who is flcillcd in the legiflativc 
fcience, either by art or from certain cuftoms, though to us they arc by no 
means apparent. 

Clin. How then, O gueft, ought w'c to dilcufs what follows? 

Guest. It appears to me that we ought to commence our difeufiion 
from the beginning (as we began to do); confidering in the firft place the 
purfults of fortitude, and afterwards difeuffing another and another I'pc- 
cics of virtue, if you are willing : and that we may diicufs the firll objcdl 
of our inquiry, we will endeavour to eftabliih a paradigm, and refer to it 
the other particulars, that by mutual converfe of this kind we may beguile 
the tedioufnefs of the way. But afterwards we will confider the purfuits 
of the whole of virtue, and evince that our prefeiit dilculfion, if divinity 
is willing, looks thitherward. 

Clin. You fpcak well. Endeavour therefore, in the llril place, to judge 
for us refpe^ting this praifer of Jupiter. 

Guest. I will endeavour to do this, both for you and myfelf. For the 
difcouife is common. Speak therefore. Shall we lay tliat common ban- 
quets and gymnaftic exercifes were invented by the Icgiflator, for the pur- 
pofes of war ? 

Clin. They were. 

Guest. And is this the cafe with a third or fourth thing? For, perhaps, it 
is proper thus to enumerate in the things pertaining to another virtue, whe- 
ther it is right to call them parts, or any thing elle, for the fake of pcripicuitv. 

Megil. 1 , therefore, as well as every Lacedaemonian, Ihould liiy that 
hunting was invented as the third thing. But wc fhould endeavour, if 
polhble, to difeover the fourth or fifth thing. I therefore fliall endeavour 
to evince that the fourth thing coafids in the endurance of pain.. For we 
are much exerciled in this, in fighting with each other with our hands, and 
in certain violent Iclzures, each of thele being attended with a multitude 
of wounds. Bclldes this wc have an exercife, which is called a certain 
concealment ', which is wonderfully laborious, and is undertaken for the' 

purpolc 

A young man was font from the city, in order that he might not be fuen for a certain 
time. He was therefore compelled to wander round the mountains, and could neither flccp 
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purpofe of llreiigtheiiitig our endurance. Befides, in winter, without 
tlioes, without any covering to our body, and without fervants, waiting 
indeed on ourlelves, we wander both night and day through every region. 
l''urthci' lllll : in the exercifes of naked young men, fevere endurances take 
pkicc among us, when we contend with the flrength of luftocating heat ; 
and there arc many other things of this kind among us, which it would not 
be eafv to enumerate, 

Gukst. You fpeak well, O Laceda-monian gueft. But whether or not 
ihall vve place fortitude as fimply confifting in a conteft alone w ith fears 
and pain's? or, ihall we fay that it likewife confifts in oppof.ng defircs 
and pleafmes, and certain vehement flattenes, which foften the minds ot 
thofe who arc conlidercd as venerable perfons, and befides this icndei them 
like wax? 

Mkch,. I think it likewife confifts in oppofing all thefc. ^ 

(rUEST. If, therefore, we call to mind what was advanced above, tais 
our other gucll; faid, that fome city was inferior to itfclf, and fomc man to 
himlelf. Was it not fo, O Cnolfian guell ? 

Clin, Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, then, which ought we to call the inferior, — he who is 
fubdued by pain, or he who is fubdued by pleafure ? 

Clin. It appears to me, he w'ho is fubdued by pleafure. And, in every 
refpeft, \se fliould rather lay that he who is vanquilhed by plcafurcs is 
difgracefully inferior to himfclf, and, prior to this, to him who is van- 
quifhed by pains. 

Guest, Did therefore the Icgillators of Jupiter and Apollo cltabhfli by 
law fortitude as lame, and conlider it as alone able to oppofe things on its 
left hand, but incapable of rclifling elegancies and flattenes on its ng it 
liaiul ? or, did they conlider it as able to oppofe both ? 

Clin. Both, I think. _ • i i 

. Guest. Let us, therefore, again relate what thofo purluits are, in both 

your cities, which taftc of plcafurcs, and do not avoid them, in the lame 

’ without fear, leR he (hould bi detcaca, nor employ fervants, nor carry food for Ins fubnftencc 
There was alfo another form of exercife for the purpofe of war : for, ftripp.ng every one of the 
voung men naked, they ordered them to wander for a whole year out of the city, among the 
mountains, and to fupport themfclves by theft, and other ftratagems, but in fuch a manner that 
no one might detea them. Hence this was called afvtTTtia, a concealment : for they were pu- 
nilhcd if they were at any time difeoveted.— Schol. Gr. in Plat. p. 225* 
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manner as they do not avoid pain, but bring them into the midft, and 
caule the citizens to vanquith them, partly by force, and partly by the 
allurejnents of honour. But, inform me where the fame thing is ordained 
in your laws reipc6fing plcafures, as refpeding pains; and what that is 
which renders you fimilarly brave both with refped to pain and pleafures; 
which renders you \ iftorious over thole things which you ought to van- 
quilh, and by no means fullers you to be interior to your neighbouring 
and mnft grievous enemies? 

Mkgil. *1 cannot, O gueft, to ealily adduce a multitude of laws oppo- 
fite to plcafures, as I can a multitude oppofite to pains. Nor perhaps is it 
eafy to fpeak of pleafures according to great and apparent parts, but only 
according to fuch as are fmall. 

Clin. Nor am I able in a timilar manner to render the fame apparent in 
the Cretan laws. 

CuKST. This, O befl of guells, is by no means wonderful. If any 
one, therefore, who is delirous of perceiving that which is true and at the 
lame time moti excellent, Ihould find fomethingto reprehend in the laws 
of our rcfpc6livc countries, we Ihould behave towards each other with 
mildnels, and not with lev^erity. 

Cmn. You fpeak well, O Athenian gueft; and therefore we ought 
to follow your advice. 

CuEST. Indeed, Clinias, acondu«ftof this kind becomes men of your 

Clin. Certainly. ^ 

(»UEST. The next qucllion, therefore, will be, whether or not the La- 
conian and Cretan polity is reprchcnfiblc. Perhaps, indeed, I can better 
relate what is laid by the multitude on this occalion, than either of you. 
As to your laws, though they thould be but of a moderate degree of excel- 
lence, yet you certainly have one moft beautiful law, which forbids any 
youth from inquiring whether the laws arc well or ill cftabliflicd, but 
ouleis them all to accord, with one voice, and with one mouth, tliat thev 
ai c all beautifully conftituted, as if they had been cllublilhcd by the Gods"; 
and that, if any young man aflerts the contrary, no one lhall by any 
means liften to his dilcourfe: but that an old man, if he has any thing 
to urge againft them, fliaU relate his objedions to tlie rulers, and his equals 
in age, yet not in the prelence of any youii'^ man. 

VOL. II. ® 
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Clin. Vou fpcak moft properly, Ogucft:and though at the time this 
law was eftablilhed you was abfent from the thought of the founder, yet 
you appear to me to conjecture his intention fufficiently, as if you were 
a prophet, and to fpeak the trutli in the moft eminent degree. 

Guest. At prefent, therefore, Ictus be free from young men, but we, 
nil account of our old age, are permitted by the legiflator to fpeak about 
the laws among ourfclves, without committing any offence. 

Clin. We arc fo. Do not fpare, therefore, but freely reprove our 
laws. For it is not diflionourable to know if any thing is not beautifully 
eftablifhed; but, by this mean, a remedy is applied, when what is aflerted 
is received with a benevolent, and not an envious mind. 

CiUEST. You fpeak well. I fhall not, however, reprehend the laws till I 
have diligently confidercd them to the utmoft of my ability; or rather, I fhall 
proceed in this affair by doubting. For you alone, of all the Greeks and 
Barbarians with whom we are acquainted, the legiflator has ordered to 
abflain from the grcatefl pleafures and fports, and not to tafte them. But 
with refpeCl to pains and fears, which we have lately difculfed, he was of 
opinion, that if any one avoided them from his infancy, when he came 
to endure neceffary pains, fears, and labours, he would avoid thofe who 
are exercifed in them, and would become their Have. This legiflator 
ought, in my opinion, to have thought the fame refpeCting pleafures, and 
to ha\ e faid to himfclt ; If the citizens fhould from childhood be unexpe- 
rienced in the grcatefl: pleafures, and never be taught how to fuftaia the 
attacks of plcafure, or informed that they Ihould never be compelled to do 
any thing bafe for the fake of the fweetnefs with which plcafure is 
attended, they would be induced to a 61 in the fame manner as thofe who 
me vanquifhed by fear, and would become fervile in a different and yet 
baler mannei' than thofe who are able to endure the alfaults of plcafure, 
but yet procure pleafures for themfclves, and are Ibmetimes the worlf of 
men. The foul of fuch, likewife, is partly a Have, and partly free; and 
they do not deferve to be called Amply brave, and free. Confider, thcie- 
forc, whether any tiling that has been now faid appears to you to be proper, 

Clin. It does. But immediately and readily toaflent to things of fuch great 
importance would be the province of young men, or rather of flupid men. 

Guest. Shall we then, O Clinias and Lacedaemonian gueft, after this, 

difeufs 
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<lilcufs what we at firft propofed; (for after fortitude we fliall fpeak of 
temperance,) I mean, what difference there is between thefc polities and 
ihofg which are governed by chance, in the fame manner as we have now 
Ipokcn about war ? 

Megil. This is nol^very cafy to accomplifh. 

Clin. Yet it appears that the common banquets, and gymnaflic exci- 
cifes, were beautifully invented by both polities. 

Guest. It appears, O guefts, to be a difficult undertaking to introduce, 
in reality as well as in difeourfe, the indubitable, refpefting politics. For 
it feems^ that, as in bodies it is not poflible to accommodate any one pur- 
fuit to any one body, becaufe the fame thing is feen to injure fome and 
benefit others, the like takes place in cities. For gymnaflic cxercifcs, 
public banquets, and a multitude of other things, at one time are benefi- 
cial to cities, but in feditions they are hurtful. The truth of this is evinced 
by the Milefians, Boeotians, and Thurians. But this antient, legal, and 
natural purfuit appears to have perverted the venereal pleadires, not only 
of men, but of hearts. And your cities may be firft acculccl of this, and 
fuch others as have particularly applied themfelves to gymnaflic exercifes. 
And whether tilings of this kind ought to be confidered jocofely, or feri- 
oufly, llill we muft be convinced that, when the male and female unite 
for the purpofe of producing offspring, the plcafurc attending fuch a con- 
juudion appears to be imparted according to nature; but, that the con- 
jun6tion of males with males, or of females with females, is contrary to 
nature. We muft likewife affert, that he who firft dared to a6l in this 
manner was induced by the incontinence of pleafure. We all of us, 
indeed, blame the fable of the Cretans about Ganvmedcs, as difcouifim*- 
about thefe particulars. For, as they believe that their laws were given by 
Jupiter, they have deviled- this fable againft Jupiter, that they may give 
themfelves up to this pleafure, following the example of the God. Bui 
let us bid farewell to the fable. Again, with refped to thofe who make 
the laws the fubjedl of their fpcculation, almoft all their attention fhould 
be direded to pleafures and pains, both in the manners of cities and of 
individuals. For thefe two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; of 
which, he who draws whence, when, and as much as he ought, is happy; 
and this is equally true of a city, an individual, and of every animal: but 

D 2 he 
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he who draws uniaentifically, and at an improper time, will, on the con- 
trary, live unhappy. 

Megii,. Thefe things, O gueft, are fo beautifully faid, as to rcn4cr us 
incapable of urging any thing againft them. But, at the tame time, the 
Laceda?monian legillator appears to me to have very properly forbidden the 
avoiding of pleafure. But this our other gueft can, if he pleafes, aflift us 
with refpe£k to the Cnofllan laws. For it appears to me that the infti.tu- 
tions in Sparta about pleafiires are the nioft beautiful of all inftitutions; 
fince that tluough which men principally fall into the greateft pleafures-, 
the moft injurious conduft, and every kind of folly, our law e.xtcrminates 
from the whole of our country; nor will you lee in the fields, nor in any 
of the Spartan cities, banquets, nor fuch other particulars attcirdant on 
thefe, as excite, according to their power, every kind of pleafure. Nor is 
there any one who, happening to meet with a perfon wanton through in- 
toxication, would not immediately inflifl on him the greateft punilhment. 
Nor would the pretext of celebrating the feftival of Bacchus abfolve him 
from chaftifement, as I once law was the cafe with your people in car- 
riages. And in Tarentum, with thole of our colony, I liave feen all the city 
intoxicated during the Bacchic leftival. With us, however, there is 
nothing of the kind. 

Guest. O I.acediEmonian gueft, all fuch things as thefe are laudable 
where they are attended with certain endurances ; but, w'here they are 
permitted, they are of a moft flothful nature. For fomc one, defending 
our inftitutions, would very readily reprove you by Ihowing the liccn- 
tioufnefs of your women. But one anfwer appears to liberate all fuch 
particulars, in Tarentum, with us, and with you, from not being bale, 
but upright. For every one who anfwcrs may fay to an admiring ftrangcr, 
OH his beholding tilings unufual in his own country Wonder not, O gueft,. 
that this law is eftablilhed among us, but with you a different law, perhaps 
about the faip-e things. At prefent, however, O friends, our difeourfe is 
not about difterent men, but about the vice and virtue of the legiflators* 
But let us fpeak more fully about all intoxication. Fur it is not a thing 
' of a trifling nature; nor is the knowledge of it the province of a depraved 
legiflator. I do not mean to inquire, whether wine ought to be drunk or 
not, but about intoxication itfclf, — whether it is to be uled, as the Scythians 

and 
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and Perfians ufc it, and befides thefe the Carthaginians, Celtae, Iberians, 
and Thracians, who all of them are warlike nations ; or, as it is ufed by 
youi for you (as *you lay) entirely abAain from it. But the Scythians and 
Thracians ufe it unmingled with water, women as well as men, and pour 
it on their garments, thinking that thus they are engaged in a beautiful and 
blefled purfuit. But the Perfians are very much given to other luxuries, 
which you rejed ; yet, O bcA of men, they are more orderly in thefe than 
the Scythians and Thracians. 

Megil. All thefe, however, we lhall put to flight, when we take up 
arms. 

Guest. O beft of.men, do not fpfeak in this manner. For many flights 
and purl'uings have taken place, and- will take place,, of which it is im- 
pollible to form any conje6l;ure ; on which account, w e cannot at anv 
time give an evident definition, but arc involved in doubts about beautiful 
and bafe purfuits, when we fpcak of vidory and flight in war; elpecially 
lince the greater vanquilh in battle, and enflave the lefler cities. Thus, 
the Locrians were vanquifhed and cnflaved by the Syracufans,. who appear 
to have pofl'cflcd the beft laws of all the neighbouring nations; and the Cci 
by the Athenians; and Innumerable inflances of the lame kind may be 
found. Ncgleding, therefore, the cotrfidcration of vidfory and being van- 
quilhed, we will endeavour to fpeak and perfuade ourfeh es about every 
purfuit; and to fiiow' how tliis thing is beautiful, and that is not lb. But, 
firfi: of all, hear me, how we ought to confidcr. wdiat is good or bad in tliines 
of this kind, 

Megil. How do you fay? 

Guest. All thofe who introduce any difputc in their difcourlb, and im- 
mediately propofe to praife or blame it, appear to me to aft by no means 
in a proper manner, but to do juft the fume as if, any one pralfing a piece 
of bread as good, another fliould immediately difeoinmend it, withogc 
either underftatiding its operation or utility, and without know in<j after 
what manner, by whom, and with whom it was prepared, and the paft and 
prefent habit of the bodies to whom it ougiit to be ofibred. But w c 
appear to aft in the very lame manner, atprelcnt, in our dilc ourlbs. For, 
upon only hearing intoxication mentioned, Ibme of us immediately blamed, 
and others prailed it ; and this very abfurdly. For, employing w itneftls 
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and thofe who praife, we ykewife pra'ifed; and feme ot us thought that 
we advanced Ibmething fcafonablc, becaul'e we adduced a multitude of 
witneffes ; but others, becaufe thole Who make no ufe of wine con<quer 
in battle. This, however, is to us ambiguous. If then we proceed in this 
manner in the difeuflion of other particCilars pertaining to laws, we fliall 
nor in my opinion proceed rationally. But adducing intoxication as an 
inftance, I will endeavour to the utmoll: of my ability to point out a right 
method for us, about all fuch fubjeds of inquiry ; fince innumerable 
nations, who are doubtful about thefe particulars, will verbally contend with 
^ our two cities. 

Megu.. \Vc miifl: not through (Inggikhners refufe to hear, whether we 
poflels any right conhcleratlon about thefe affairs. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus confider. If any one flioulJ praife the 
employment of nurturing goats, and the poffeffion of that fpecies of animals, 
as a beautiful thing, but another fhould hlame‘ it, in confequence of feeing 
that goats are fed in cultivated places without a ffiepherd, and that every 
kind of cattle is either without a Ihepherd, or is under the diredion of bad 
llicphcrds ; fhould we confider the accufation of fuch a one as fane, or 
not ? 

Megil. How is it poffiblc wc could? 

Guest. But, whether will a pilot he ufeful in a fhip, if he alone poffeffes 
the nautical Icicnce, whether he is troubled with fea ficknefs or not r or 
how fliall we fay ? 

Mkgil. This paffion which you fpeak of is not in any refped connc6lcd 
with the nautical art. 

Guest. But what lhall wc fay of the general of an army? Is he to be 
confidered as fufficient to the purpofes of commanding, if he pofleffes the 
warlike Icicnce, though, being timid in dangers, yet through intoxication he 
fhould loath fear ? 

Megil. How can he ? 

Gue ST. But what fliall we fay. If he does not poflefs art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You fpeak of one la every refpeft depraved, and who is by no 
means a ruler of men, but of fome extremely weak women. 

Guest. But he who pralfes or blames a community, which is naturally 
capable of being governed, and which with a proper governor is a ufeful 
4 fociety 
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fociety, but, at the fame time, has either never feen it well governed, or has 
always beheld it without governors, can he with propriety ever praife or 
blame fuch a community ? 

Megil. How is it pofllble he can, who has never beheld a fociety well 
governed ? 

Guest. Atteivdthen: Do we not confider guefts and banquets as one 
certain aflbeiation out of many communities ? 

Megil. We do in the higheft degree. 

Guest. Has no one, therefore, ever beheld this fubfifting in a proper 
manner ? But it is cafy for you to anfwcr, that this has never in any 
relpe£t been beheld (f^r this is neither according to the manner of your 
country nor your laws). But I have met with many, and in many places, 
and have diligently inquired, as I may fay, about all of them. And, indeed, 
I have fcarcely feen or heard of one whole community that has been 
eftablifhed in a proper manner ; but I have feen that this has been the cafe 
with certain few and fmall parts, while many have, as I may fay, been 
entirely faulty. 

Clin. How do you fay, O guefl ? Speak ftill more perfpicuoufly. For 
we, as you lay, being unfkilled in fuch things, and perhaps not having met 
with them, cannot immediately know what in them is right or wrong. 

Guest. You fpcak probably : but, while I Ipcak, endeavour to learn. Do 
you then acknowledge, that, in all afTociations and communions of aitions 
w'hatever, it is proper for each to have a governor ? 

Clin. How is it pofTible I fhould not ? 

Guest. But we have already laid, that the governor of warlike alFairs 
ought to be brave, 

Clin. We have. 

Guest. But the brave will he lefs difturbed by fear than the timid man. 

Clin. And this alfo will be the cafe. 

Guest. If any method could be devifed by which a general of an army 
might be rendered neither timid, nor fubjeit to perturbation, fhould we not 
accomplifh this by all pofllble means ? 

Clin. In the greateft degree. 

Guest. But now we do not fpeak of an army which is governed in the 
inimical afTociations of inimical men, in war, but of the benevolence of 
friends communicating with each other in peace. 

Clin. 
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Ct.iN. Right. 

Guest. Rut an aflbclatioii of this kind, if it is attended with intoxication, 
will not be without perturbation. Or, do you think it will ? t 

Ci.ix. How fhould it be without.^ 

C5L'i;sT. In the fn ft place, therefore, thefe have need of a governor. 

Clin. Moll of all. 

(JuEST. Whether, therefore, is it proper to choofc for them, if pofiiblc, 
a governor who is free from perturbation ? 

Clin. How can it be otherwife? 

Guest. And, indeed, as it appears, he ought to be prudent with refped 
to alTociation. For he (hould be the guardian of their friendlhip, and (hould 
take care that it may be increafed through this their alTociation. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. It is proper, therefore, to place over the intoxicated a fober 
and wile governor, and not the contrary. For, if the governor of the 
intoxicated is himfelf intoxicated, young, and not wife, he muft be abun- 
dantly fortunate if he docs not accomplilh fome mighty evil. 

Clin. Abundantly indeed. 

Guest. If, therefore, any one fhould blame drinking aflbeiations, though 
they (hould be as well inflitutcd as pollible in cities, while he accufes the 
thing iti'clf, he will perhaps very properly blame them. But if he fliould 
blame all drinking airociatlons, merely bccauie he had fecn one defedive ; 
in the firft place, it is evident he is ignorant that this was not well in- 
iKtutcd ; and, in the next place, every thing after this manner will appear 
bafe, although the mailer and governor fhould be fober. Or, do you not per- 
ceive, that when the pilot is intoxicated, or any other governor, he will 
iubvert every thing, whether it is a Ihip, or a chariot, or an army, or any 
thing elfc that is governed by him ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O guell, in every refped, true. But inform me what 
advantage can be derived from drinking aflbeiations when they are well 
conduded. As that which we juft now aflerted, that an army well com- 
manded would procure \idory in war,- which is no I'mall good: and in the 
fiimc manner we muft judge of other things. But what great advantage 
will accrue either to individuals, or cities, from drinking aflbeiations being 
properly inftituted? 

UvEST. What great advantage can a city derive from one boy, or one 

company 
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company being properly educated.^ or fliall we not reply to bun ul-.o alks 
this queftion, that the city derives but very little advantage from tlic edu- 
cation of an individual, or a company r But, if you inquire uthver/ally 
about the education of youth, of what great advantage it is to a city, it 
is hot difficult to reply, that, when boys arc well educated, they will be- 
come good men ; and that, in confcqucncc of becoming good men, they 
will both a£t in other refpedts in a beautiful manner, and will \ anquiih 
their enemies in battle. Difciplinc, therefore, will give viftoi v, but vic- 
tory fometimes produces ignorance. For many becoming inlolcnt tlirnu^h 
victory in war are filled, in confequcnce of their inf)lencc, witli a thon- 
land other evils. And dilcipline indeed has never at any time been Cad- 
meian; but there have been, and will be, many vidorics of this kind among 
men. 

Clin. You feem to hiy, O friend, that affociations for the purpofe of 
drinking wine form a great part of difciplinc, if they are properly conduiSlcd. 

Guest. Certainly. 

Clin. Will you after this be able to prove that your afTertion is true? 

Guest. To contend, O gueft, that thele things arc true, fince many 
doubt about them, is alone the province of divinity; but, if it be requifitc 
to aflert what appears to me, I think no one will be envious, fince our in- 
tention, at prefent, is to diicourfc about laws and a polity. 

Clin. We will therefore endeavour to learn what is your opinion with 
refpeil to thefe ambiguities. 

CtUEst. It is proper to do (b; and, befides this, that you IhoulJ endea- 
vour to learn, and I to teach, and that this ffiould be the whole hufinets of 
our difl'ourfe. But, lirfl of all, hear wlrat follows. All the Grcckscoa- 
fider this city of ours as philological, and abounding in words. But with 
refped: to Lacedicmon and Crete, the former is confidered as fparing of 
words, but the latter, as more remarkable for abundance of Laaacitv tlum 
abundance of words. But I am afiaid I fliall appear to you to ijuai 
much about a fmall alluir, — I mean intoxication. An emendation of ii, 
indeed, according to natuie cannot be accomplifiicd with perlpieuity, with 
out mulical reflitude, nor be fufficicntly handled in di(couife. But mufi-, 
cannot be difeuffed without the u hole of erudition. And all this reqllin■^ 
a multitucle of words, ('milider, therefore, what we Ihall do: wh;(!i i 
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we (hall omit thcfe things at prefent, and pafs on to fome other queftlon 
about laws. 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, O Athenian gueft, that our family 
is the public gueft of your city. Perhaps, therefore, a certain benevolence 
\\ill immediately enter into the minds of all bo}s towards a city, wHen 
they hear that they are the public guefts of that city ; and they will con- 
fdcr it as another native country, which ranks in the fecond place after 
their own. And this is the cafe with myfelf at prefent. For I have 
heard the Lacediemoniau jouth, as often as they praifed or blamed any 
thing belonging to the Athenians, Aiy, Your city, O Megillus, has been 
the caufc of this evil, or that good. But, on hearing this, I have fought 
againft thofc who blamed your city, In confeqiience of poflcffing all poffible 
benevolence towards it. And now, indeed, your voice is grateful to me; 
and that which is faid by many, that fuch of the Athenians as arc good 
arc fo in a remarkable degree, appears to be moft truly alTcrted. For they 
alone, without nccclfity, fpontancoufly, and from a divine allotment, are 
truly and not ficlitioufly good. Therefore, for my lake, my friend, }ou 
may boldly fay whatever you plcafc. 

Clin. And hearing and receiving, O guefl:, what 1 have to advance, 
you may confidently fpeak what you pleafe. For you have perhaps heard, 
that Epimenides was a divine man, who was of our family, and who ten 
years prior to the Peifian war came to your city through the admonition 
of an oracle, and performed certain facrifices which the God had enjoined. 
And befidcs this, he told the Athenians, who were terrified at the Perfian 
expedition, that the Perfians would not come for the fpace of ten years ; 
and that, when they came, they would depart without accomplifhing any 
thing which they hoped to accomplifli, and would fuffer greater evils than 
they caufed. At that time our anceftors hofpitably received yours ; and, 
in confequence of this, both m)felf and our parents arc benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. 

Guest. You therefore, as it appears, are prepared to hear; but I am 
indeed prepared lo far as relates to my will, but not altogether with relpedl 
to my ability. I lhall however endeavour to gratify your requeft. In the 
firft place then, as preparatory to our difeourfe, let us define what difei- 
plme is, and what power it pofleffes. For we fay that through this the 
4 difeourfe 
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, tlilcourfe propofed by us at prcfent muft proceed, until it arrives at divi- 
nity. 

We ouglit entirely to afl in this manner, if agreeable to you. 

Guest. While, therefore, I affert what it is proper to liiy difeipline is, 
do you confidcr vvhethei my aircrtioii accords with your opinion. 

Cr, IN. You may begin when you pleafe. 

Guest. I fay, then, that thofe who are hereafter to become great men 
ought from their very childhood to meditate both in Iport, and when add- 
ing ferioufly, things accommodated to the objects of their purfuit. Thus, 
if any one is to become a good hulbandman or architedl, he ought from 
childhood, even in play, either to till the ground, or build certain puerile 
houfes. And he who is intrufted with th‘e education of both thel’e Ihould 
provide each of them with fmall inftruments, which are imitations of the 
true ones. And befidcs this, he Ihould learn fuch dilciplines as are necef- 
Ihry to be previoufly learned. Thus, a workman fhould learn how to mca- 
fure, or ufc a rule. He who is dellincd to be a warrior Ihould in fport ride 
on horfeback, or do fomething elfe of a limilar kind. A-nd the mafler of 
the children Ihould endeavour, by fports, to turn the pleal’urcs and deiires 
of the children thither, where when arrived, it is proper they Hiould receive 
their confummation. But we fay that the head or fummit of difeipline 
is a right education, which cfpecially leads the foul of him who fpoits to 
a love of tliat which it will be requihtc for him to do when he has ar- 
rived at manhood, and has acquired perfettion in the virtue of his art. 
Confidcr therefore, now, whether (as I laid) what has been thus i'ai 
alTerted plcafes you. 

Ci.iN. How is it pofifible it fhould not? 

Guest. Neither, therefore, fliould that which w'c have laid diliipliue is, 
be left indefinite. For now, when we blame or praile tlic education of 
particular perfons, \vc fay that fuch a one is endued w'ith dilci|'linc, but 
another is undifeiplined, although he may poffels the greatefi- fkill in cook- 
ing, or navigation, and other things of this kind. For w-c do not, as it 
appears, confidcr thefe to be dilciplinc, but that which caulcs a citizen 
from his childhood to delire and love virtue, and through which acquiritig 
perfe£lion, he may know how to govern and lie governed witii juflice. 
This is what our difeourfe defines to be education ; from which it appears, 
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that this alone ought to be called difclpline, according to our fentiments ; 
but that the education which tends to the acqnifition of wealth, or bodily 
rtrength, or any other particular wirdoin, without intelled and juftice, is 
incchanical and illiberal, and does not in any refpeia deferve to be called 
difcipline. We lhall not, however, contend about a word. But let what 
we have juft now aflented to remain, that thofe who are properly dilci- 
plined become nearly all of them good. So that it is by no means proper 
to defpife diiciplinc, becaufe it is prefent to the moft excellent men, the 
, firft of all beautiful things. And if at any time one properly difeiplined 
ihould depart from right conduift, he is capable of being put in the right 
way ; and this he may always accomplifti according to his ability, through 
the whole of life. 

Clin. Right : and weaflent to what you fay. 

Guest. But we formerly granted, that thofe are good who are capa- 
ble of governing themfelvcs, but thofe bad, who do not poflefs this 
ability. 

Clin. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest, We will therefore relume this afli rtion, that what wc fiy may 
become more clear. And receive me through an image, if in any refpeft 
1 may be able to munlfeft to you a thing of this kind. 

Cun. Only fpeak. 

(luEST. Do we not confider each of us as one 

Clin. Wedo. " 

Guest. But tliat wc contain in ourfelves two counicllors, cotitrarv to 
e;uh otiier, and toolilh, which wc denominate plcafure and pain ' 

Clin. This alio we admit. 

Guest. With thefe arc conneiftcd the opinions of things future, the 
common name ol which is hope. But, properly fpeaking, the hope prior 
to pain is fear, but that which is prior to its contrary is confidence. But 
in all thefe there is a realoning procels, determining which of them is 
better or worfc ; and which, when it becomes the common dogma of the 
city, is denominated law. 

Clin. I can Icarcely follow you. However, proceed with what remains, 
as if I were able to follow you. 

Megil. I likewile am aft'eded in the fame manner. 


Guest. 
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Guest. But we ihould thus think about thefe things. We ihould con- 
fidcr that each of us is reckoned a prodigy by divine animals whether we 
we^e produced as their Iport, or as the refult of a ferious operation ; for 
of this we are ignorant. This however we know, that thefe paffions are 
inherent in our nature like nerves or ropes, that they draw contiary to e.ich 
other, being themfelvcs contrary, and that they draw us to contrary atfions, 
where virtue and vice are fituated apart from each other. For reafon fays, 
that we ought always to follow one of the drawings, and fhould never 
abandon it, but through this draw in a contrary diredlion to the other 
nerves ; and that this is the golden and fitcred guidance of the reafoning 
energy, which is called the common law of the city. It adds,, that the 
other drawings are hard, and of an iron nature ; but that tliis is^ foft, as 
being golden. That it is befides uniform, but that the others are fimilar 
to all-various forms. It is neceflary, therefore, that we fliould alw-ays 
follow the moft beautiful guidance of law. For, fince the energy of rea- 
foning is beautiful and gentle, but not violent, fervants have need of its 
guidance, that the golden race * iii us may vauquifh the genera of a 
different kind. And thus the fable, fincc we arc beings of a wonderful 
nature, will be prefervative of virtue and we (ball be able to undcrllaiul 
more clearly how any one may be faid to be fuperior and inferior to him- 
k'lf: and both cities and individuals, apprehending the true fcafoii reiped- 
ing thefe drawings, ought to live conformable to it. VVe^ fhall likcwife 
be convinced that a city, whether it receives reafon from fomc one of the 
Gods, or from him who knows thefe particulars, will efiablilh it as law, 
and employ it in its own- tranfadions, and> in its tranfadions with other 
cities. For thus vice and virtue will appear to us more clearly diftind ; 
and this diflindion becoming more confpicuous, both dil'cipline and otiicr 
ftudies will perhaps be rendered tnore apparent. This will likevvife be tlio 
cafe with rcf|ied to the ciiftom of drinking fbcieties, about wdiich it migjit 
appear defpiGable to dilcourle any further. 

Clin. Perhaps it will appear not to be unworthy of a long dilcourfe. 

• Plato, by divine animals, means the mundane, or, as he calls them iu the Timieus, tl.c 
junior Gods* 

Viz. iho intcllc6lual' form of life, or a life according to iatelledt. See the Addliional 
Notes to the Republic for an account of the diilbrent aged. # 
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Guest. You fpcak well. We will therefore endeavour to relate what 
appears to be praife-worthy in a cuftom of this kind. 

Clin- Speak then. . 

Guest. If to this wonderful thing we fhould add intoxication, what 
firrt of a thing (hall we faHiion him ? 

Cr.iN. What thing do you look to in alking this queftion ? 

Guest. To nothing particular. But if this prodigy or wonderful thing 
Ihould become conneded with intoxication, what would happen to be the 
rcfult ? But I will endeavour to explain more clearly what I mean. For 
this is what I alk : Does the drinking of wine more vehemently excite 
plcafure, pain, anger, and love ? 

Clin. It does very much fo. 

Guest. Docs it in a fimilar manner render the fenfes, memory, opi- 
nion, and prudence, more vehement ? or does it entirely extinguilh thele, 
when any one has drunk of it to intoxication ? 

Clin It entirely extinguilhes thefe. 

Guest. Such a one, therefore, returns to that habit of foul which he 
pofleffed when he was a boy. 

Clin. Pintircly fo. 

Guest. Hence fuch a one has at that time the leaft poffiblc command 
of himfelf. 

Clin. The leaft. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, call fuch a one moft depraved? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

(JUEST. Not only then, as it appears, does an old man become twice 
a bov, but this is likewife the cafe with a man when intoxicated. 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, in a moft excellent manner. 

Guest. Is there any reafon which cTan perfuade us that we ought to 
tafte this liquor, and not to the utmoft of our power avoid it ? 

Clin, it appears that there is; and you juft now faid you was prepared 
to Ihow it. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me ; and I am now prepared, 
fincc you have both faid that you are willing to hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How is it pofliblc we ftiould not hear you, if on no other ac- 
count, yet for the fake of the wonderful and the abfurd which it contains, 
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if it is neceflary that a man Hiould at any time voluntarily hurl himlclf 
into every kind of depravity ? 

Gu^st. Do you fpeak of the foul ? 

Clin, I do. 

Guest. But what? Shall we wonder, my friend, if at any time fome 
one Ihould voluntarily arrive at depravity of body, — I mean leannefi, defor- 
mity, and imbecility? 

Clin. How is it poflible we fliould not? 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, think that thole who go to a difpenfary foi 
the lake of obtaining medicines, arc ignorant that, in a Ihort time after they 
ha\ c taken the medicines, their body will for many days be fo afFefted, that, 
if they were to remain in that condition to the end of life, they would not 
wilh to live? or. Do we not know that thofe who undergo gymnaftic 
e.xercifes and labours are immediately rendered weak? 

Clin. All this we know. 

Guest, .^nd that they willingly tend to thefe things, for the lake of con- 
, fequent utility? 

Clin. Moll beautifully faid. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, nccelTary to think after the lame manner 
about other purfuits ? 

Clin. Eiitirely lb. 

Guest. In the lame manner, therefore, we ought to think about the 
employment of drinking wine, if it is admitted that this among other em- 
ployments may be conlidered in a proper light. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. If it Ihould, therefore, appear to us to polfefs any utility, which 
•is not inferior to corporeal exercife, — in the lirll place, it will vanquilli this, 
bccaufc corporeal exercife is attended with pain, but the employment of 
drinking wine is without pain. 

Clin. You fpeak very properly. But I Ihould wonder If we were able 
to perceive any fuch thing in it. 

Guest. This, therefore, as it appears, I mull now endeavour to explain 
to you. Tell me then, are wc able to uuderlland two fpecies of fear, 
which are nearly contrary to each other? 

Clin. Of what kind are they? 


Guest. 
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Gunsr. Tliey are fuch as thefe. We arc afraid of things evil, when 
we expefl they will arrive. 

Clin. We are. 

Guest. And wc are often afraid of opinion, thinking we (hall be con- 
fidered by others as depraved charafters, when we do or fay any thing 
w hich is not becoming; which fear, I think, both we and all others de- 
nominate (hame. 

Clin. Doubtlels. 

Guest. Thefe are the two fears I fpoke of,— one of which is contrary 
to pain, and other fears, and is aHo contrary to the greater part and the 
greateft of pleafures. 

Clin. You fpcak mod; rightly. 

Guest. Will not therefore a legiflator, and every one who is in the 
lead degree ufeful, reverence this fear with the greateft honour, and call 
it (hame, — but denominate confidence the contrary to this, impudence, and 
confider it as the greateft evil that can befall men, both in public and 
private ? 

Clin. You fpeak rightly. 

Guest. This fear, therefore, will prclerve us in many other and great 
concerns, and nothing will fo much procure for us vidory and fafety in 
war, one being oppofed to one, as this*. For there arc tw,o things which 
procure victory, confidence of the enemy, and the dread of friends with 
refpedl to bale infamy. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. It is necefifary, therefore, that each of us diould become intre- 
pid, and, at the fame time, timid. But we (hall (how, by divilion, on 
what account we ought to become each of thefe. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. When we wiftr to render any one intrepid, we (hall accomplifh 
this by leading him, according to law, to the dread of many terrible things. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But, what, — when we endeavour to render any one juftly terri- 
fied, ought we not, by exercifing him in impudence, to caufe him to Iv ’ 
viflorious in contending with pleafures ? Or, by contending with and vau- 
cjuilhing his ufual mode of living, ought he not thus to obtain perfcflioii 
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in fortitude ? And will not he who is unexperienced and uncxercifed in 
contefts of this kind remain, as to one half of bimfelf, dcftitutc of virtue? 
But how can any one be pcrfcdlly temperate, who has not contended with 
and vanquilhed, by realbn, labour and art, in (port and in carnell, many 
pleafurcs and defires, which urge him toa^t impudently and unjullly; but 
who is impaflive with refpefl to all fuch things? 

Cl IX. It is by no means probable that he can. 

Guest. But what, — has divinity given men any medicine of fear, fo that 
by how much more defirous any one is of drinking it, by fo much tlie 
more unhappy will he think himfelf from every draught; fo that he will 
dread every thing, both prefent and future, and will at length, though he 
Ihould be the braveft of men, be filled with every kind of dread; and, after 
having flept, and being freed from tlie potion, will again every day be 
equally terrified? 

Cun. And what potion of this kind, fhall we fay, O gueft, is found 
among men? 

Guest. None. Yet if fuch a potion fhould be found, would it be. ufcfiil 
to the iegiflator with refpefl to fortitude, fo that we might thus fpeak to 
him rcl'pe<5Ung it: O Iegiflator, whether you have given laws to the Cre- 
tans, or to any other nation, are you willing to make trial of your citizens 
with refpeA to fortitude and timidity ? 

Clin. He would doiibtlcfs fay, that he was willing. 

Guest. But what, — are you willing to do this with fafety, and without 
great danger ; or the contrary ? 

Clin. Every one niuft acknowledge, he would wifh to do this witii 
fccurity. 

Guest, Would you ufe this potion, leading them to terrors, and accufing 
them during their perturbation, fo as to compel them to become intre- 
pid, by. exhortations and honours; dilgracing him who will not be per- 
fuaded to become in all things fuch a one as you wifli; and difmifling him 
with impunity' who exercifes hlmfelf in a proper and valiant manner, but 
punifhing him who a<Sls otherwifo? or, Would you by no means ufe this 
potion, though you could find nothing clfc in it to accufo ? 

Clin. Why fhould he notufo it, O gueft ? 

Guest. An excrcifc, therefore, O friend, different from thofc at pre- 
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ient, will poflfefs a wonderful facility, both with refpeiJ: to one perfon and 
a few, and as many as you (hall always wifli to be exercifed. And whe- 
ther any one, being alone in folitude, Ihould place ignominy before his eyes, 
thinking: that he ought not to be feen till he has made fufficient advances 
in virtue, and fliould thus exercife himfelf againft fear, preparing this potion 
alone, in preference to ten thoufand other things, he would do fomething 
proper : or whether fomc one, confiding in his own nature, and being pro- 
perly prepared by meditation, ihould not refufe to exercife himfelf with 
many drinking alfociates, and ihould evince, in the neceffary confumption 
of the liquor, a power lb tranfeendent and ftrong, as neither greatly to err 
through impudence, nor to be changed through virtue, but towards the 
end of the liquor (hould depart without being intoxicated, fearing any hu- 
man potion the leaft of all things ; — in this cafe, he would do fomething well. 

Clin. Certainly. For fuch a one, by thus ading, would condud himfelf 
with temperance and modefty. 

Guest. Again, let us thus addrefs the Icgiflator : Neither, O legiflator, 
has any God given to mankind fuch a medicine, nor have we devifed fuch a 
one : (for I do not confidcr witches at a banquet) but whether or not, is 
there a potion capable of producing intrepidity, together w'ith vehement 
and unfcafonable confidence ? Or how lhall we fay ? 

Clin. There is, and he would fay that it is whie. 

Guest. But this produces contrary elfeds to the potion of which wc 
have juft now fpoken. For, when a man drinks of it, it makes him at firft 
immediately more cheerful than he was before ; and by how much more 
he drinks of it, by fo much more is he filled with good hope, and an opi- 
nion of his own power ; till at length, as if he were a wife man, he be- 
comes replete with all pofliblc freedom of fpeech and behaviour, and intre- 
pidly both fays and dc-es whatever he pleafes. 

Clin. I think every one will admit this. 

Meoil. Certainly. 

Guest. But do wc recolle^l that wc faid tlierc were two things in out 
fouls which ought to be cultivated ;---the one, that we may poflefe confi- 
dence in the higheft degree; but the other, which is the very contrary, 
that wc may be afraid in the higheft degree ? 

Clin. 1 think you fitid this of fhame. 


Guest. 
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CiuEST. You very properly remember. But fince it is neccflary that for- 
titude and intrepidity in fear fhould be the fubje(5ls of meditation, Ictus 
confider whether it will be proper that the contrary fhould be cultivated in 
the contrary to fear. 

Clin. It is probable. 

Guest. In thofe things, therefore, in which, naturally fuffering, v'c are 
remarkably confident and audacious, in thefe it will be proper, as it appears, 
to meditate how we may become in the leaft degtcc impudent and auda- 
cious, but timid With refpc£t to daring to fpeak, or fuffer, or do any 
thing bafe. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Are not all thefe, therefore, the things in which we are thus af- 
fefted, viz. anger, love, petulance, ignorance, the love of gain, and timi- 
dity ; and bcfidcs thefe', riches, beauty, flrength, and all Jfiich things as, 
intoxicating men through pleafure, render them delirious? In order to make 
an eafy and innocent trial of all thefe, and afterwards meditate upon them, 
what pleafure have we more convenient than that which explores the dif. 
pofition of men by means of wine, when it is attended with prudent caution ? 
For, let us confider : whether ought we to make trial of a morofe and ruftic 
foul, from which a thouland injuries germinate, in his contrads with others, 
or from his being prefent at the fhows of Bacchus, or from his foul being 
vanquifhed in venereal affairs, fo as to behold the manners of his foul when 
his fons, daughter, and wife, are expofed to danger ? In fliort, among ten 
thoufand things, you will not find any thing in which in jelf, and without 
any danger, you can fo well contemplate the difpofition of any one, as by 
wine. We ought, therefore, to think that neither the Cretans, nor any 
other nation, would ever aoubt but that this trial of the difpofition of each 
other is convenienti and above all others fafe and eafy. 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. This, then, will be one of the mofl; ufeful things, to know the 
natures and habits of fouls by that art whofe province it is to procure a 

remedy for thefe. But this, as I think, is the province of the politic art. 
Or is it not ? 

Clin. It is entirely fo. 

THE END OF THE FIllST BOOK. 
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After this, as it appears, we Ihould confider refpe£iing tliefe particu- 
lars, whether this alone is beneficial, to contemplate after what manner we 
poflefs certain natures, or whether alfo fome great advantage which deferves 
much attention is inherent in the proper ufe of drinking wine in conjunc- 
tion with others. What then ftall we fay ? Our difeourfe would feem to 
infinuate that it is inherent^ But when, and after what manner, let us at- 
tentively hear, left wc ftiould be impeded in our inquiry hy this affair. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I am defirous, therefore, of again recalling to our memory our 
definition of proper dlfcipline. For the fafety of this, as I conjedurc at 
prefent, confifts in the employment we are now' fpeaking of, when well 
conduded. 

Clin. You fpeak largely. 

Guest. I fay then, that the firft puerile fenfe of boys is pleafure and 
pain ; and that thefe arc firft iiiheienl in the foul, in which vice and virtue 
llibfift. But he is happy who in old age acquires the firm poffeffion of pru- 
dence * and true opinions. And that man is perfed who pofl'effes thele, and 
all the goods they contain. But I call difeipline that virtue which firft ac- 
cedes to boys. When pleafure, love, pain, and hatred, are properly produced 
in the foul, before it is able to receive thefe attended with reafon ; if, when 
they are attended with reafon, they accord with it in confequence of being 
properly accuftomed by well adapted manners, then this tonfent is the 

‘ The prudence of which Plato fpeaks in this pljce 1? intelkflual •, for this is pecnliarly 
adapted to old age, or the Saturnian period of life. 

whole 
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I whole of virtue^ But the proper nurture of the foul, with refpedt to plea- 
fu re arid pain, fa as that it may hate what it ought to hate, immediately 
fromjthc beginning to the end, and love what it ought to lov e, — this, if it 
. is coiifidercd feparateJy, and is denominated difeipHiie, will, according to my 
opinion, be properly denominated. 

Clin. What you havefaid, O gueft, formerly and at prefent, about dif- 
cipline, appears to be well faid. 

Guest. It is well, therefore. For thefe pleafures and pains, which when 
properly nurtured are difeiplines, are often loofened and corrupted by men 
in the buiinefs of life. But the Gods, commiferating the naturally laborious 
race of men, ordained for them remiflions of labours, and gave them the 
viciffitudes of fcftivals ^ in honour qf the Gods, together with th^ Mufe?, 

Apollo 

* The following account of the feftirals of the antients, from the Defcriptlons of Libanius, fully 
proves the truth of what is here afTcrted by Plato reprefents to us the liberal, philanthropic, and 
hofpitablc fpirit of Paganifm in the nioft amiable point of view, and naturally leads the truly 
benevolent mind to regret that fuch philanthropy has been for fo long a period banilhed from 
the earth; that the prefence of divinity is no longer confidcred as cfTcntially neccilary to the 
fpJendour of feftivity, and that a feftival at prefent is every thing but a folemnity ! 

“ SolcmnTciUvals when approaching produce defire in the human race, when prefent they are 
attended with pleafurc, and when part with recolIe£lion ; for remembrance places men very near 
the tranfaclions thcinfelves. The recollection alfopoflcflcsa certain advantage. For, in fpcakitig 
of folcmn fcflivals. It is alfo ncceflary to fpcak concerning the Gods in whofc honour they arc 
inftituted. Men prepare themfclvcs for thefe fcflivals, when they approach, with joy. The mul- 
titude indeed procure fuch things as may fornifh them with a fplcndid entertainment, but the 
worthy, thofc things by which they liiay reverence the Gods. Cattle and wine, and whatever 
clfe,i8 the produce of the fields, are brought from the country. Garments alfo arc purified ; and 
every one is anxious to celebrate the feflival in perfe^kion. Thofc that are in want of garments 
are permitted to borrow fuch as are requiliCe ta adorn themfclvcs on this occafioir, from thofe 
that have abundance. When the appointed day arTtves, thepriefts open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the ftatues ; and nothing is ncglcfled which contributes to the public convenience. 
The cities too arc crowded with a conflux of the neighbouring inhabitants, aflcmblcd to celebrate 
the feilival ; fomc coming on foot, and others in (hips. 

‘ ” At funrife they enter the temples in fplendid garments, worfliipping that divinity^ whom 

I the feftival is facred. Every roafter of a houfe tliereforc precedes, bearing frankincenfe : a fer\ ant 
[follows him, carrying a vi£lim t and children walk by the fide of their parents, fome very young,, 
and others of a more advanced age, already perceiving the flrong influence of the Gods.^^nc 
having performed his facriGce departs ; another approaches to perform it. Numerous pray^iptrc 
every where poured foi;tb j and words of good omen are nttUuaJIy fpoken. With rcfpedl to the 

women, 
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Apollo the leader of the Mufc'?, and Bacchus, as their aflTociates in thefe ce- 
lebrations ; that in thefe feftivals they might rectify the education of youtli, 

. hi 

women, fomc offer facrlficcs in the temples ; and others are fatUfied with beholding the crowd of 
thole that facrifice. When fuch things as pertain to the divinities are pjoperly accompliflicd, the 
tables lollow, at which hymns are fung in praife of the God who is honoured in the feflival. 
hociiil drinking fuccccds, with fongs which are partly ferious and partly jocofc, according to the 
dlfi'erciit (iifpofitions of the company. Some likewife feafl in the temples, and others at home ; 
and citizens requed flrangers to partake with them of the banquet. In the courfe of drinking, 
anticiu fiiendlhips are rendered more firm, and others receWc their commencement. After they 
have feafled, rifing from table, fome take the llranger^ and fliow them whatever is worthy to be 
feen in the city ; and others fitting in the Forum gaily converfe. No one is forrowful, but every 
countenance is relaxed with joy. The exaflion of debts gives place to feflivity ; and whatever 
might caufe aftiidion is deferred to another time. Accufations arc fiJent, and the judge does not 
pafs fentence; but fuch things as produce pleafurc alone (lourifh. The flavc is not afraid of blows 
from his mafler, and pedagogues are mild to youth. 

** Jn the evening they fup fplendidly, at which time there are fo many torches that the city is 
full of light. I'here are alfo many revellers, and various flutes, and the found of pipes is heard in 
the narrow flreets, accompanied with fometimesthe fame, and fometimes different fongs. Then to 
drink even to intoxication is not pcrfedly difgraccful; for the occafion in a certain refped appears 
to take away the opprobrium. On the following day the d.vinity is not ncglcded j but many of 
theft* that woifhippcd on the preceding day do not again come to the fliows. Thofe^that conteml 
in ihc compofition of verfes attend on this, but thole with whom the contcll is in the feenes, on the 
preceding day. The third day alfo is not far fliort of thefe j and plcafure and hilarity are extend- 
ed vith the time of the feflival. When the folcmnity ends, prayers are offered for futurity, that 
they, their children and families may again be fpc 6 lators of it ; after which the flrangcrs depart, 
and the citizens accompany them.’* 

The fame author likewife in his account of the Calends obferves as follows: “ lliis feflival is 
r\ tended as far as the dominion of the Romans •, and fuch is the joy it occafions, that if it were 
poffible time could be haflened for mortals, which according to Homer was cffc^led by Juno 
refpc<5ling the fun, this feflival alfo w'ould be haflened by every nation, city, houfe, and indivi- 
dual of mankind. I'he feflival flouriflies in every plain, on every hill and mountain, and in 
every lake and navigable river. It alfo flouriflies in the fea, if at that time it happens to be un- 
dllturbcd by temped j for then both fliips and merchants cut through its weaves and celebrate the 
fellival. Joy and feafling every where abound. The earth is then full of honours j in confe- 
quence of men honouring each other by gifts and hofpitality. The foot-paths and the public 
roads a?c crowded with men, and four-footed animals bearing burthens, fubfervient to the occa- 
fion } and the ways in the city arc covered, and the narrow dreets arc full. Some are equally 
delighted with giving and receiving j but otliers, though they do not receive any thing, are pleafed 
wj|j|giving, merely becaufe they arc able to give. And the fpriiig by its flowers, indeed, renders 
the earth beautiful 5 but the fedival by its gifts, which* pouring In from every place arc every where 

diffufed. 
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in coiijun<5lioii with the Gods. Gonfider, therefore, whether it is proper to 
fay, that our difcourfe at prefent is celebrated as true according to nature, or 
• . how 

diffufed. He therefore who aflerts that this is the moll pleafant part of the year, will not err j 
fo that, if the whole time of life could be palled in the fame manner, the illands of the bleft 
would not be fo much Celebrated by mankind as they are at prefent. The firft .ippearante of the 
fwallow is indeed pleafant, yet does not prevent labour i but this fellival tliinks proper to remove 
from the d.iy3 of its celebration every thing laborious, and permits as to enjoy minds free fro n 
molcttation. Thcfc days free the youth from two-fold fears, one arifmg from their preceptors, 
the other from tlieir pedagogues, they alfo make Haves as much as poffible free, and exhibit 
their power even in thofe in chains, removing forrow from their countenances, and exciting 
fome of them to mirth. They can alfo perfuade a father who experts the death of his fon, and 
through forrow is wafting away, and averfe to nourifhment, to be reconciled to his condition, to 
abandon darknefs, lay afide his fqualid appearance, and lietake himfcif to the bath : and what 
tl>c mod Ikilful in pcrfuafjoii are unable to accompliflt, that the power of the fellival efferts. It 
alfo conciliates citizen with citizen, ftrangcr with ftranger, one boy with another,, and woman 
with woman. It likewife inftrurts men not to be avaricious, but to bring forth their gold, and 
depofii it in the right hands of others.” He concludes with obferving, “ that the altars of the Gods 
in his time did not pofltfs all that they did formerly, this being forbidden by the law of the 
Chrlftians 5 but that, before this prohibition, much fire, blood, and fume of facrlfice ufeended to 
heaven from every region, fo that the banquets in honour of the Gods were then fplendid dur- 
iijg tlic feftival,” 

The molt remarkable circumftance in thefe fcftivals was the caufc of this unlvcrfal joy, which 
was no other than the firm perfuafion that divinity was then prefeiit and propitious, as is evident 
from the following beautiful p.sflage from Plutarch, in the Treatifc in which he (hows that plca- 
fure is not attainable according to Epicurus : “ Neither the difeourfes (fays he) of thofe that wait 
in the temples, nor the feafons of folemn fcftivals, nor any other artions, or fpcrtacles, delight 
us more than thofe things which we ourfelves do concerning the Gods, when we celebrate brgies, 
or join in the dance, or are prefent at fac. dices, or tlie greateft of the myfterics. For then the' 
foul IS not forrowful, abjert, and languid, as if converfing with certain tyrants, or dire avengers, 
which It is reafonable to fuppofe ftie then would be ; but where (he cfpeciaUy thinks and rationally 
conceives divinity is prefent. there Ihe efpccially banlflies forrow, and fear, and care, and lets 

herfelf loofe even to intoxtcation, frolic and laughter. In ametrous concerns, indeed, as the poet 
once faid* 

Remembiance of the joys that Venus gave^ 

Will fire the bolbm of the aged pair* 

But in public proceffions and facrifices, not only the old man and the old woman, not only the 
poor and the plebeian^ but alfo ^ 

The dufty thick>IeggM drab that turns the mill, 

and houfehold Haves and hirebngV) are elevated with joy and gladnefs. Banquets and public cn- 
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how Ihall wc fay ? But it aflerts, in ihort, that every youth is incapable of 
being at rell, cither in body or voice, but that he always fcelts to be moved 
and to fpcak ; fometimes exulting and leaping, dancing and fporting as it 
were with pleafure, but at other times uttering founds with every kind of 
voice. Other animals, indeed, have no fenfation either of order or diforder 
in motions, which order is denominated rhythm and harmo«y ; but thofe Gods 
Mhom we call alTociates in the choir have bellowed upon us a rhythmical 
and harmonic fenfe, which might agitate us with pleafure, by conneding us 
with each other through fmging and dancing. But the word choir was de- 
nominated from joy, as its natural name. In the firft place, however, it Is 
necclTary to afle, whether we admit that difeipline firft fublifls through the 
IMufcs and Apollo ? or how lhall we fay r 

tcrt;i\nments are given both by the wealthy and kings ; but thofe which take place at facrificcs 
an<l folcmiiitles, when through infplnitlon wc appear to approach very near to a iliv'mc nature, are 
attended with much greater joy and pleafure, in conjun<$\ion with honour and veneration. Of thiG, 
the man who denies a Providence has no portion. For it is not the abundance of wine, nor the 
foarting of meat, which gives delight in folemn feftivals, but the good hope and belief that divi- 
nity is propitioufly prefent, and gratefully receives what is done. From fome of our feflivals we 
exclude the flute and the crown ; but when divinity is not prefenuat the facrificc, as the folemnity 
of the banquet, the rcll is impious, is void of feflivity, and poflefles nothing of divine fury 5 or, 
rather, the whole is unpleafant, and even painful.” 

Oure ruv ip curt xoupoi ruv hpta^fAuv^ ovrt 7rfa(sify ourt iv^pamvm tTtpxi }xa\\o\ 

opw,u.fv >1 ^pufxtv auTOi wsp\ Sewv, opyta^oPTt;^ j| •jrapovrtgy ^ TiXiraif. m yap uf Ti/pami; 

t xoXaratt; e,ui\ot/7a imHavra ^ in xai ramivn xa: ^ucf^ufio^y owtp ttnogviv' axx’ ottou 

fxtXiTTa KM ^lavQUTai •xa^ttvai top Siov, wc» fiaU^a M/ra; xea ^oCovf xai to ^povTt^stv aTTuffafJLivvj tw 

tiOOfjitvfp fJLSxp^ jtisfluf xai oraiSiXf koi 7 iX»tcj apncriv laurnv* Ev TOt; tp^TMms ui 0 tiprpcsy 

Hat TE yiptay xai yf »5v?, CTTUV ^ ^pci^iryf; 

Myntwvra/, xai rmv iorntp&n ^l^oy nrop, 

tv orofXTrcui km ou fiovov ytpeav hoi ypnv^y ovh oronis Hm a\Ka um oMrptf orpeg 

/jioxnv jiivoivjMvn Hat oiHorpiSig kou varoyrjdovj xat o/papipovroi* Ti jmu icrri- 

ciju^ !iM rive; oraptmv ai tp' Upotg xm ^vrtnoXicugy urn otov jyyta“Tfli rw Bmu rjt ticivoia 

toKV(Ti^ fxB7a ri,un$ nai (xt^ao'fMu woXv ^laptpovirap wfcvnv urn ravmg cv^n opijpt /riSTirav aortypp^ 

ucTi T>i; Ttpovci'ag. ou yap omu qtAd^o;, oorrunf KpButf to tvppeupw tarw n rmg hpratgy aAAa xoi ayafirj 
xai Tou orapEivat rov Scoy eeptm, Hat hx^or$ai ra yivofitva KtxatpKTpttPug^ atf>>Of fttv yap iri^r Icprm xai 
(TTBpM'ov apcc'povfAiVy ^tov ^1 ^UiTix fA*i oTapoPTogy w^OTtp hpop ibxxgy o^sop f^Ti KM OMiopTa^Of odu opipPovnaorrop 

AEioroz-crvov, jw^xAov h oT^ov artpmg aura km %mxpov. The fame author alfo obferves, in his Trcatifc 
on Superitition, that holy days, temple feafts, the being initiated in myderles, proceifions, with 
public prayers and folcnin devotions, were confidered as the mod agreeable dibgs in iMsmaiihre.” 

^6 CtiN. 
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CtiN. That it docs. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is void of difcipUne, is with us one who has 
ileycr joined a choir ; but he who is difciplined is to be confidercd as one 
who tws fuifficicntly engaged in a choir, 

Clin. Certainly, 

Guest. But the whole of a choir confifts in dancing and finging. 

Clin. Itis neccffary it Ihould. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is properly difciplined will be able to fing 
and dance in a becoming manner. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. But let us confider what it is that we have now afferted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. Wc have fpoken of finging and dancing in a becoming manner. 
But whether or not is it proper to add, that things beautiful ought to be the 
fubjefts of finging and dancing ? 

Clin. This ought to be added. 

Guest. But what,~will he who confiders things beautiful, as beautiful, 
and things bafe, as bafe, and who ufes them as fuch, — will fuch a one be 
better difciplined for us, with refped to the choir and muiic, than he who 
is fufficicntly able to become fubfervient to that which he confiders as beau- 
tiful in body and voice, but yet does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor 
lute fuch as are void of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether 
able to ad or think rightly, with refped to his voice and body, yet ads 
rightly with refped to plcafure and pain ; embracing fuch things as are beau- 
tiful, and hating fuch as are bafe ? 

Clin. You fpeak, O gueft, of a mighty difference of difeipline. 

Guest. If, therefore, we three poflfefs a knowledge of the beautiful in 
(Inging and dancing, we alfo know when any one is properly or impro- 
perly difciplined : but, if we are ignorant of this, wc Ihall not be able to know 
what is the defence of difeipline, and where it is to be found. Is not this 
the cafe ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in the next place, like dogs on the feent, invet 
tigate beautiful figure, melody, finging and dancing. For, if thefe elude our 
VOL. II. G purfuit. 
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piirfult, our tlifcourfe about proper difcipline^ whether Grecian or Barbarian^ 
will be if) vain. 

Cmn. It wifi. , 

CJuK^r. What figure, therefore, or melody, is it proper to call beautiful ? 
Shall we fay, that in the fame and equal labours the figures and voices of a 
brave and timid foul arc fimilar ? 

Clin. How can they, fince neither arc their colours fimilar? 

Gukst. Well obferved, my companion. But in mufic there are both 
figures and melody, lince mufic is converfant with rhythm and harmony. 
So that melody or figure may poflefs proper rhythm or harmony, but not a 
proper colour, that we may fpeak in the aflunilative way, as the mailers of 
the choir are accuftomed to affimllate. But there is a certain figure or me- 
lody of a timid, and of a brave man; and it will be proper to call thcl'c 
thim^s in brave men, beautiful, but in the timid, bafe. And that we may 
not be prolix about thefe particulars, all the figures and melodies which 
fimply adhere to the virtue of the foul or body, or to a certain image of it, 
arc beautiful; but the contrary muft be alTerted with refped to the \ice of 
the foul or body. 

Clin. You are right ; and we judge that thefe particulars fubfifl in this 
manner. 

Guest. But wc muft ftill further conf dcr, whether all of us arc fimilarly 
delighted with all choirs, or whether this is far from being the cafe ? 

Clin. It is far from being the calc. 

Guest. What then lhall we fay is the caule of our error? Is it becaufe 
not the fame things are beautiful to all ? Or lhall we lay that they arc the 
fame things, but do not appear to be the lame r For no one will lay that a 
vicious is better than a virtuous choir ; or that he is delighted with depraved 
figures, but others with a mule contrary to this. Though, indeed, moft 
men aflert, that the reditude of mufic confifts in a power which imparts 
plcafure to the foul. This, however, is neither to be endured, nor is it holy 
by any means to make fuch an aflertion. But this is more probably the 
caufe of our error. 

Clin. What? 

Guest, Since the particulars refpefting choirs arc imitations of manners 

and 
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and of actions which take place in all-various fortunes and habits, thofc by 
whom the imitations of manners, whether exprefled by dilbourfe, or melody, 
or dancing, are approved, cither from nature or cuftom, or from both, mufl: 
necelfarily rejoice in and praife thefc, an«l denominate them beautiful. But 
thole to whom they appear contrary to nature, or manners, or cuftom, can 
neither rejoice in nor praife them, but mull: neccITarily deiiomlnutc them 
bale. And thofe, again, to whom thefc particulars happen right by nature, 
but rhe contrary from cuilom ; or right from cullom, but tlic contrary from 
nature ; — thefc w^ill denominate things contrary to pleafures, laudable. For 
they will affert that each of thefc is plealant, but at the fame time bale. 
Hence, before others, whom tliey confider as intelligent perfons, they will 
be alhamed that their body fliould be moved after that manner, and will blulh 
tofing, and to call I'uch things beautiful, or deferving ferious attention ; but, 
by thcmlelvcs, they vrlll be delighted with them. 

Clin. You fpeak w'ith the utmoft rc6Htudc. 

(^UKST. Docs lie then fuffer any injury who is delighted with 
liguics or melodics ; or do they receive any advantage who are plcalcvl nK 
the contraries to thelc ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

Guest. Is it only probable, or alfo necelTary, that the fame thing (hould 
happen as takes place when any one, being convciiant with the depraved 
habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in and admits tiiem ; 
and yet blames them in jeft, having a dreaming pcj'ceptiun of hi-, own de- 
pravity ? For, in this cafe, it is necclTary that he lliould l)e aflimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, although he Ihould be afhamed to praile ilicm. 
But what greater good, or evil, fhall wc lay, can poffibly happen to us than 
a thing of this kind } 

Clin. I think, none. 

Guest. But wdicrc laws are beautifully eftablifhed, or will be in fomc 
future period of time, can wc think it will be lawful for poets, in difcipliiic 
and fport refpefting the Mufes, to tench in tlieir poetical compofjtions 
whatever delights them, by rhythm, or melody, or vcrlc, and to lorm in 
choirs tlic boys and young men of well inftituted politics, either to virtue 
or vice ? 

Clin. It is contrary to reafon to fuppofc this would be allow cd. 

a z IMeoil, 
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Meoil. For how is it poffible it fliould be ? 

Guest. But, in Ihort, it is lawful to aft in this manner at prefent in all 
cities, except Egypt. , 

Clin. But how do you fay a thing of this kind is eftablifhed by law in 
Egypt ? 

Guest. It is wonderful to hear. For, as it appears, they formerly knew 
what we have now faid, that young men in cities Ihould be accuftomed to 
beautiful figures and beautiful melodies j and it is one of their inftitutions to 
exhibit in their temples what thefe are, and what the qualities which they 
poflefs ; and befides thefe, it is not lawful, either for painters or other arti- 
ficers of figures, to introduce any that are new, or even to think of any 
other than thofe belonging to their country : nor is it lawful at prefent to 
do this, either in thefe particulars or in the whole of mufic. If you ob- 
ferve, therefore, you will find that paintings and fculptures there, which 
were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they were not of fuch great 
antiquity, are neither more beautiful, nor more deformed, than paintings 
or carvings of the prefent day, but are falhioned by juft the fame art. 

Clin. You fpeak of a wonderful circumftance. 

Guest. It is, however, a circumftance pertaining to law and politics in 
a tranfcendent degree. You will likewife find other things there of a tri- 
fling nature. But this refpefting mufic is true, and deferves attention, bc- 
caufe the legiflator could firmly give laws about things of this kind, and with 
confidence introduce fuch melodies as pofteffed a natural reftitude. But this 
muft be the work of a God, or of fome divine perfon. Juft as they fay 
there, that their melodies, which have been preferved for fuch a length of 
time, are the poems of Ifis. So that, as I faid, if any one is able to appre- 
hend the redlitude of them, he ought to have the courage to reduce them to 
law and order. For the fearch of pleafure and pain, which is always di- 
redted to the ufe of new' mufic, perhaps poflefles no great power of corrupt- 
ing the confecrated choir by an accuiation of its antiquity. It appears, there- 
fore, that the choir of the Egyptians was by no means capable of being cor- 
rupted, but that the contrary was entirely the cafe. 

Clin. From what you have now faid, it appears that it muft be fo. 

Guest. May we not, thfrefore, confidently fay, that a choir is after a 
certain manner properly connciled with fports and mufic; and, that we re- 
joice 
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pice as often as we think that we do well, and, when we rejoice, think we 
po well ? Is it not fo ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But, rejoicing in a thing of this kind, we arc incapable bf being at 

p’eft. 

Clin. Wc are fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, thofe among us that are young men prompt 
%o dance ? And do not we w-ho are old men think that w e condudt our- 
selves in a becoming manner in beholding thefe, while we rejoice in their 
ijfports, and in their celebration of facred feftivals, lince lightnels of body 
ifails us at our time of life, — through the defire of which, we thus eftablilh 
games for thofe who are able in the higheft degree to excite in us the 
memory of our juvenile period ? 

Clin. Muft true. 

Guest. Shall we therefore confider that which is (aid by many of thofe 
who celebrate (acred feftivals, as ftid in vain, that it is proper to reckon him 
mod: w ile, and to judge that he will conquer who caufes us to be delighted 
and to rejoice in the greateft degree ? For it is proper, lince we permit fport 
; in things of this kind, that we (hould particularly honour him who caufes 
the greateft number and in the greateft degree to rejoice; and, as I juft now 
-laid, that wc (hould pronounce him viftor. Is this, therefore, rightly faid, 
and will a condu61 of this kind be right? 

Clin. Perhaps (b. 

Guest. But, O blefifed man, we (hould not haftily judge a thing of this 
kind, but, dividing it into parts, confider after this manner ; If any one (hould 
^at any time (imply eftablilh a certain game, but without defining whether 
pt is gymnaftic, or equeftrian, or mufical; and, colJe£ling together all the 
inhabitants of the city, (hould proclaim, that he was going to eftablilh a 
|Conteft for the fake of pleafure alone, in which (without exprelling the mode 
tof couteft) rewards would be afiigned for him who gave the Ipedators the 
preateft delight, and that for this he would be confidered as vidlor, and as 
^e beft of all thofe engaged in the conteft,— what do we think would be tlic 
:onfequence of this proclamation ? 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. It is proper that one (hould exhibit, like Homer, a rhaplbdy, 
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another the modulation of the harp, another tragedy, and another comedy. 
Nor will it he wonderful, if Ibnie one, by exhibiting prodigies, fhould think 
that he is cl'pecially vidtorious. But, thefe and an innumerable multitude of 
other champions affembling together, can we lay which of them is jullly the 
vidlor ? 

C;,IN. You alk an abfurd thing. For, who can give you an anfwcr to this 
queftion, unlefs he has himt'elf been an auditor of each of the champions ? 

Guest. Are you therefore willing that 1 myfclf Ihould reply to this 
abfurd quefiion ? 

Clin. How is it pofliblc I Ihould not ? 

Guest. If, tlicrcforc, very little children were to judge in this affair, they 
would give the palm of vidtory to him who exhibited prodigies : or would 
they not ? 

Clin. How Ihould they do otherwife ? 

Guest. The greater boys, iiowevcr, would give the preference to thole that 
exhibited comeoics; but Inch women as are better educated than others, 
young men, and perhaps almofl; the whole multitude, would prefer the 
tragedians. 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But perhaps we old men Ihould hear with the moll: plcafure the 
rhapfodifl when properly handling the Iliad and Odyflcy, or Ibmc of the 
\\'oi ks of Hcliod, and Ihould by far proclaim him the vidlor of all the others. 
Ought we not, therefore, after this to Ihow who is properly the vidlor in 
thefe contells ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. It is evident that both I and you ought ncccHitrily to confefs, that 
he will be properly the vidtor whom thole of our age judge to be lb : for the 
Ikill which we derive from age appears to be every where by far the bell of 
all political concerns. 

Clin. Doubtlels. 

Guest. I therefore grant thus much to the multitude, that mufic ought 
to be judged by plcafure, yet not by the pleafure it imparts to every man, — but 
that, nearly, that is the mofl beautiful mule which delights the bed; of men, 
and fuch as are fufficiently difeiplined ; but efpecially when it delights a man 
who cxcells in virtue and difeipline. On this account we fay that judges of 
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thefe things require virtue, bccanfe they ought to participate of prudenre and 
fortitude. For a true judge ought nor to learn liow to judge from another, 
and J:hus become as it were ftupefied by the clamours of tlic multitude, and 
his own ignorance. But lie ought to polfcfs fortitude, boeaufe, though lie 
fliould be endued with knowledge, he ouglit not, through lloth and timidity, 
to give an unjuft decifion from the fame mouth with which when about to 
judge he invoked the Gods. For a judge does not fit as a dilcii)! but 
rather, as it is juft he fliould, as a matter of the fpccHators, and as one oho 
is averfe to things which do not afford the fpetrfators a fit and proper pK .dure. 
For it ^^'as allowed by the antieiit and Grecian law, as by that ot Si 'll) and 
Italy at prefent, that the multitude of fpe6)ators ihould decide who was 
viftor, by holding up their hands : but this corrupted the poets tlumllKcs, 
wrote according to the depraved plealure of vulgar judges ; lo that 
the fpeflators both difclplined thcmlclves and the poets. It like wile cor- 
rupted the plealures of the thcativ. For, as it is here proper that the IpucLitors 
Ihould ahvays hear of manners better tlian their own, and thus obtain a more 
excellent plcafurc, the very contrary to this takes place at prefent. What 
then docs the prefent difeourfe with tofignify ? Coafidcr w hether it Is tliis. 
(’lin. What? 


Gukst. My difeourfe appears to me to have thrice or ft)ur times revolved 
to the fame thing, that difciplinc is the drawing and leading of youth to 
that w hich is called by the law, right rcalon, and which the moil worthy 
and antient men have found by expciience to be truly riglit. d'hat the li)ul 
of a youth, therefore, may be accuftomed by law, and by tliolc who arc 
perfuaded by law, not to rejoice in things contrary, but to be dcliglitcd or 
Jafflided with the fame things as an old man ; for the fake of ihi , thoic po- 
[etical compofitions called odes, and which arc truly epodes, or incantations 
fto the Ibul, arc compofed at preicnt, and which haftily tend to that kind of 
|fymphony of which we arc fpcaking. But fince the fouls of i)oys arc inca- 
l^pablc of engaging in lerious purfuits, fports and odes were iniliiutcd lyy tlic 
|lcgiflator. Juft as, in curing difeafed and imbccll bodies, phjlicians eii lca- 
pvour to introduce ulcful food in plcafant meats and drinks, but noxious Too 1 
fin fuch as are bitter, that they may be rightly accuftomed lu embrace ti c 


|©ne, and hale the other. A proper Icgiflator will perfuade the poet to do 
pic fame in beautiful and laudable words ; and will compel him, if he cannot 
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be perfuadcd, that when he produces iigures of temperate, brave, and, in 
ihort, of all good men, in rhythms, and melodies ki barraonies,. he fhall 
produce them properly. ^ 

Clik. By Jupiter, O gueft, does it appear to you that this is done at 
prefent in other cities ? For I do not know of any city in which what you 
Ipeak of takes place, except ours, and that of the Lacedajmouians. But 
in other cities there are always forae new regulations about dancing, and 
the reft of the mufic ; and this not from any mutation in the laws, but 
from certain inordinate pleafurcs, which are very far from remaining per- 
petually the fame, like thofc Egyptian regulations which you related, but 
continually vary. 

Guest. Moft excellent, O Clinias ! But if I have appeared to you, as 
you fay, to affert thefe things as exifting at prefent, I thall not wonder that 
I have done this in confequence of not clearly unfolding my meaning. But 
having fpoken about certain particulars, which I wiflied to take place, re- 
fpeding mufic, I perhaps appeared to you to fpeak as if they aftually exifted 
at prefent. For, to blame a thing which is incurable, and which is very far 
advanced in error, is by no means plcafant, though fometimes neceflary. 
But, as we are thus far agreed, will you not fay that thefe things fubfift 
among us, and thole, more than among the other Greeks ? 

Certainly. 

Guest. But if they Ihould alfo take place among others, would they not 
he better conducted than at prefent ? 

Clin. By far better, if they fubfifted as you juft now faid they ought to 
fubfift, and as they fubfift among thofc and with us. 

Guest. Shall we then agree at prefent, that the things alfertcd by you, 
in every kind of difeipline and mufic, are thefe : that poets Ihould be com- 
pelled to alTcrt that a good man, being temperate and juft, is happy and 
blcfled, whether he is large and robuft, fmall and weak, rich or poor; but 
that an unjull man is miferable, and paffes his days in forrow, though he 
Ihould be richer than Cinyras or Midas ? A poet, therefore, if he fpcaks 
l ightly, will lay to us : I lhall never mention nor conlider him as a man, 
who does not perform with juftice, and polTels every thing which is denomi- 
*ated beautiful in conduift. Such a one too, being juft, wilUelire to con- 
tend with his enemies in clofe engagemcnt.1 But he who is unjuft will 
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neither dare to behold bloody flaughter, nor tovanquifli, runniog* Jhc Thra- 
cian Boreas, nor will he acquire any of tliofe things which are denominated 
gooA For the things which are called by the many good, are not rightly 
denominated. For it is laid that health is the bell: thing ; beauty the next ; 
ftrength the third ; and riches the fourth. 'And an innumerable multitude 
of other things are called good. Thus, to lee and hear acutely, and to 
poflels in a proper manner all fuch things as belong to the lenfes ; likewife 
to do in a tyrannical manner whatever you pleafe, appears to be good. And 
belides this, it is conlidered as the end of all blelTcdnefs to become in the 
moft rapid manner immortal, while poffeirnig all thefe. But you and 1 fay 
that all thele are the heft of poflellions to juft and holy men, but that to 
unjuft men they are the worft of all things, beginning the enumeration 
from health. For to be well, to fee, hear, and poflefs tlie other fenfes, and, 
ill ftiort, to live, is the greateft evil, though a man Ihould be immortal 
through the whole of time, and poflefs every thing that is called good, if all 
thefe arc not attended with juftice and every virtue. But it is a Icfs evil to 
live in this manner for the fliorteft time. I think that your poets Ihould 
fpeak in this manner, and that you fliould perfuade and compel them to do 
fo, and to inftrufl: the youth, through rhythms and harmonies, confequent 
to thefe aflTertions. Do you perceive this ? For I clearly aflert, that the 
tilings which are called evil are good to the uiijuft, hut evil to the juft ; 
but that things good are truly good to the good, but evil to the wicked. 
Do, therefore, you and I agree in what is laid, or not r 

Clin. We appear partly to agree, and partly not. 

Guest. Perhaps 1 have not perfuaded you that he is not happy, hot 
clearly wretched, who alone poffefl'es in himfelf injufticc and iulblence, 
tl^ough he fhould be healthy and rich, and a tyrant to the end of life ; and, 
bcfules all thefe, lliould be endued with uncommon ftrength of body, in 
conjuudtion with immortality, and fliould never experience any of tliolc 
things which are called evils. 

Cx.iN. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. Be it lb then. But what ought we to lay after this r If he is 
valiant, and ftrong, and beautiful, and rich, and accompliflies through the 
whole of lite whatever he defires,-"will he not neceflarily appear to you, 
if 'he is unjuft and inlblent, to live in a lhameful manner ? 
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Clin. Entirel)' fo. 

Guest. Will he not alfb appear to you to live badly 

Clin. This will not in a limilar manner appear'to me. , 

Guest. But will you not admit that he muft live unplcafantly, and in a 
manner contrary to his intercft ? 

Clin. How can I admit this? 

Guest. How? If a God, my friends, Ihould caufe us to agree in fenti- 
ment, as we now nearly diflent from each other. For thefe things appear 
to me fo ncceflary, that Crete, O friend Clinias, docs not more clearly ap- 
pear to be an idand. And if I were a legiflator, I would endeavour to 
compel the poets, and all the other inhabitants of the city, to fpeak in this 
manner: and I would ordain, that nearly the greateft of all puniflimcnts 
Ihould be inflicted on him who fhould alTert, in the country to which he be- 
longed, that there are certain men of a bafe character who lead a pleafant life; 
or that fome things are advantageous and lucrative, but others more juft. 
And I would perfuade my citizens to aftert many other things, contrary to 
what are now advanced by the Cretans and l.aced£Ernonians, as it appears-, 
and, indeed, by the reft of mankind. For, by Jupiter and Apollo, O beft 
of men ! if we lliould alk thofe Gods who gave us laws, whether the moft 
juft is the moft plcalant life, or whether there are two certain lives, one of 
which is moft pleafant, and the other moft juft:-— if, in anfwcr to our inquiry, 
they fhould fay there are two lives, we might, perhaps, again afk them (if - 
we inquire properly) which we ought to call moft happy ; thofe who lead 
the moft juft, or thofe who lead the moft pleafant life. If they fliould fay, 
thofe who lead the moft pleafant life, their anfwer would be abfurd. But I 
am dcllious that a thing of tins kind Ihould not be faid by the Gods, but ra- 
ther by our fathers and legiflators. I fhall therefore put the fame queftion 
to my father and legiflator, and I fhall fuppofe him to reply, that he who lives 
the moft pleafant life is the moft blefled. After this, 1 fhall thus inter- 
rogate him : O father, do you not wifh me to live moft happily ? But you 
never ccafe exhorting me to live moft juftly. He, therefore, who a6is in this 
manner, whether he is a legiflator or a father, ads I think abfurdly, and 
(peaks incondftentJy, But if he fJiould evince that the moft juft life is the 
moft blefled, every one who. hears him may, 1 think, inquire what it is 
which the law praifes in that life as good and beautiful, and better than 
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plealure. For, wliat good feparatc from plcafiirc can be prelent to tlie juft 
man ? Can it be laid that renown and praife, both from men and Gods, arc 
good* and beautiful, but at the fame time unplcafant ? and that the contrary 
is true with refpea: to infamy? We ftiall fay. By no means, O legiflator. 
But is neither to do an injury, nor to fufter one, unplcalant indeed, but at the 
fame time good, or beautiful ? And are other things plcafant, but lhamcful 
and bafe ? 

Clin. How can they ? 

Guest. The reafon, therefore, which neither feparates the plcafint and 
the juft, nor the good and tlic beautiful, is pcrfuailvc, if to nothing clfe, yet 
at leaft to the wilh to live a holy and juft life. So that the difeourfe of the 
legiflator will be moft lhameful and difeordant, if he denies that thefe things 
are fo. For no .one will voluntarily wifli to be perfuaded to do that which is 
not attended with more joy than forrow. But that which is beheld ullir off 
atfe^ts everyone, as I may fay, and even boys, with a dark vertigo. The 
legiflator, therefore, difperfing the darknefs, lhall eftablilh for u.s an opinion 
the contrary to this ; and lhall perfuadc the citizens, by cuftom, and praife, 
and arguments, that both things juft and unjuft arc involved in lhade ; and 
that things unjuft, which appear contrary to the juft, being furveyed by the 
unjuft: and depraved man, feem to be pleafant, but things juft, moft unplea- 
lant : but when they are furveyed by the juft man, they appear to be en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest, But which of thcle decillons, fliall we lay, is moft true? Whe- 
ther is it that of the worle, or of the better foul ? 

Clin. NecelTarily, that of the better ibul. 

Guest. It is necelfary, therefore, that an unjuft life Ihould not only be 
more bafe and depraved, but, in reality, more unplcafant, than a juft and 
holy life. 

Clin. It appears fo, my friend, according to the prelcnt realbning. 

Guest. A legiflator, therefore, who is in the leaft degree ufcful, though 
what we have now aflerted Ihould not fobfift in this manner, — yet, as there 
13 not any thing elle which can be more advantageous to youth, he will ven- 
ture to aflert it, though falle, for their good ; bccaufc he will thus be 
enabled to lead them to adl juftly, not by force, but willingly. 
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Clin. Truth, indeed, O gueft, is beautiful and liable : but it does not 
appear eafy to perfuade. 

Guest. Be it fo. But that fable of the Sidonian, though improbable, 
yet eafily peiduades, as well as an innumerable multitude of others. 

Clin. What fable ? 

Guest. That, teeth being once fown, armed men were produced from 
them. For this may ferve as a great example to a legiflator, that any one 
may perfuade the fouls of young men to whatever he plcafes. So that he 
ought, by confidering, to find out nothing clfe than by what means he 
may confer, through perfuafion, the greateft good on the city ; and fliould, 
by every polfible contrivance, difeover after what manner the whole of fuch 
an aflbeiation may always fpeak one and the fame thing about thefe par- 
ticulars, through the whole of life, in odes, fables, and difeourfes. But if 
it appears to you to be otherwife, no difeord will aril'e from this difference 
in opinion. 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can doubt about thefe 
particulars. 

Guest. I will, therefore, continue my difeourfe. I fay then, that it is 
neceflary to infinuate, as by enchantment, all the choirs, which are three, 
into the young and tender fouls of boys, together with all fuch other beau- 
tiful things as we have fpoken of, and which yet remain for us to difeufs. 
But the principal thing among them is this : that if the life which is pro-' 
noimced by the Gods to be the moft plealant, and the beft, appears to be the 
fame with that which we have deferibed, we Ihall have Ipoken moft truly', 
and (hall more perfuade thole whom we ought to perfuade, than if we had 
alferted any thing elfe. 

Clin. What you lay muft be granted. 

Guest. In the lirft place, therefore, the puerile choir of Mufes lliould 
enter, being about to ling things of this kind, with all polfible earneftnefs 
to the whole city. In the fecond place, that choir which conlifts of men 
thirty years old lhall invoke the God Pjcan as a witnefs of the. truth of what 
is laid, and lhall befeech him, together with the divinity Perfuafion, to be 
propitious to the youth. But it is neceflary that there Ihould be a third choir, 
conlifting of thofe who are between thirty and fixty years old. But the my- 
thologifts about the fame odes, who are more advanced in years than thefe, 
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as they will no longer be able to fing to the harp, ought agreeably to a 
divine oracle to be difmifled. 

Ci’iN. Who do you mean, O gueft, by thefe third choirs ? for I do not 
clearly underftand what you wifh to i'ay about them. 

Guest. Thefe are nearly thofe for whofe fake nioft of the above a/Ter- 
tions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet underftand : endeavour thciefore to fpeak yet 
clearer. 

Guest. We faid, if I remember, in the beginning of this difeourfe, that 
the nature of every youth was fo ardent, that it could not be at reft either 
in body or voice, but that it was always fpcaking and leaping without order; 
and that no other animal poflefled a fenfe of the order of both thefe, but 
that this was alone the province of the nature of man. We likevvife faid, 
that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, but harmony to 
that of the voice, when the fharp and the flat arc mingled together ; and 
that both together arc denominated a choir. We ftill further allertcd, that 
the Gods, commiferating our nature, gave us Apollo and tlie Mules as our 
alfociates in and leaders of the choir ; and Bacchus (if we recollccfl) as the 
third. 

Clin. How is it poflible we ftiould not remember ? 

Guest. We have therefore fpoken concerning the choir of Apollo and 
the Mufes : and hence it is nccelTary that we Ihould fpeak rel'peding the 
third and remaining choir, or that of Bacchus. 

Clin. Inform me how you mean : for a Bacchic choir of old men ap- 
pears, on the firft hearing, to be very abfurd ; if thofe who form this clioir 
c.xcecd thirty, fo as to be from fifty to lixty years old. 

Guest. You fpeak moft truly. But I think rcalon is requifitc, that it 
may appear how this may be opportunely accompliflied. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Do we therefore agree in what has been previoufly faid? 

Clin. Refpefting what ? 

Guest. That every man and boy, thofe who are free, and thofe who are 
flaves, the male and the female, and in fhort the whole city, iJiouId ling 
thefe things to the whole city without cealing, according to all the varieties 
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of harmony, fo as that thofc who fing the hymns may experience an infa- 
tiable pleafure. 

Clin. How is it poffible not to acknowledge that thefe things ought'to be 
fo? 

Guest. But by what means will the beft part of the city, and which is 
moft capable of perfuading by age, in conjundlion with prudence, be able, 
by finging the moft beautiful things, to be the caufe of the greateft good ? 
or lhall we fooliflily omit that which will be the moft principal thing in the 
moft beautiful and moft uleful odes ? 

Clin. In conlequence of what has been, juft now faid, it is impoffible to 
omit it. 

Guest. How then will it be accompliftied in a becoming manner ? Con- 
fidcr, if in this way. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Every one w'ho is more advanced in age, being full of lluggifli- 
nefs with refpefl: to odes, will be lefs delighted with thefe ; and by how 
much the older and more modeft he is, by fo much the more will he neceC. 
larily be aftiamed to fing. Will it not be fo ? 

Clin. It will. 

Guest. He will therefore be ftill more afhamed to fing, ftanding up- 
right in the theatres, before an all-various multitude of men ; elpecially if 
the choir, like thofe that contend for vitlory when exercifing their voice, 
ftiould be compelled to fing though lean and falling; for, thus circum- 
ftanced, they will not fing without molcftation and lhame, and, when they 
do, it will be without alacrity. 

Clin. You fpeak of things moft neceftary. 

Guest. How then fhall we render them difpofed to engage in odes with 
alacrity ? Shall we not ordain by law, in the firft place, that boys ftiall not 
by any means tafte wine till they are eighteen years old ? For we ought to 
teach them, that it is not proper to deduce like a river, fire to fire, into the 
body and foul, before they begin to engage in manly labours ; but that we 
ftiould dread the furious habit of youth. In the next place, we ftiould in- 
form them that wine is to be moderately ufed till they arc thirty years old, 
and that young men Ihould by all means avoid intoxication and abundance 
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of wine. But when they have attained the fortieth year, then they may be 
allowed to attend feafts, to invoke the other Gods, and befecch Bacchus to 
be profent at the myftic ceremonies and fports of the old men ; for this 
divinity beftowed wine upon men as a remedy againlt the auilerity of old 
age, that through this we might acquire a lecond youth, forget forrow, and 
render the manners of our foul foftcr, — juft as iron is foftenej by the aftion 
of fire. In the firft place, therefore, will not every one who is thus afteft- 
ed, be willing, with more alacrity and Icfs ftiame, not indeed in a great 
but in a moderate multitude, nor among ftrangers, but his familiars, to ling, 
and, as we have often faid, to enchant ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. This mode then will not be altogether improper to induce them 
to join with us in finglng. 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But with what voice, and with what miife, will thefe men fing? 
or is it not evident that it will be with fuch a one as is adapted to them ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly* 

Guest. But which will be adapted to divine men ? Will it not be that 
of choirs ? 

Clin. We indeed, O gueft, and thefe, are not able to fing any thing 
clfe than that which we have learnt in the choirs^ having been accuftoined 
thus to fing. 

Guest. It is reafonablc it Ihould be fo. For you have not In reality been 
partakers of the moft beautiful fiiiging ; and this becaufc your government 
is rather military than civil. Hcncc your young men are like a compu(?t 
multitude of colts feeding together in herds. And no one of your people, 

[ taking to himfclf his own offspring, commits him as it were .to a groom, 
[that his fierccncfs maybe tamed, and that he may be gently and mildly 
t educated, and from whom he may receive every thing proper to the difei- 
' pline of youth ; whence he may not only become a good foldicr, but an able 
governor of a city, and one who, in the beginning we faid, would be more 
warlike than the foldiers of Tyrtacus, and would always and every where, 
both in private and public, honour the poffenion of fortitude, as ranking in 
the fourth, and not in the firft place among the virtues. 
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Clin. I do not know, O gueA of purs, for what reafon you again de- 
srrade our le^iflators. 

Guest. It is not my intention, excellent man, to do fo, if I do if; but 
where reafon leads, there, if you are willing, we will direct our courle. For 
if we poflcfs a mufe more beautiful than that of the choirs, and the com- 
mon theatres, we will endeavour to impart this to fuch as we faid were 
afhamed of that mufe, and endeavoured to participate of one more beautiful. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In the lirft place, then, it is proper that this fhould be prefent to 
all whom a certain grace follows, that either the grace itfclf alone (hould be 
the moft approved, or a certain reditude, or, in the third place, advantage. 
Thus, for example, a grace follows food and drink, and every kind of ali- 
ment, and this grace we call pleafure : but if it contributes to health, we 
denominate it reditude and utility. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Thus, too, a grace follows dilcipline, which is alfo called plea- 
fure ; and the truth refulting from ditcipline is denominated reditude and 
advantage, the beneficial and the becoming. 

Clin. It is fo. 

Guest. But what? In the artificial produdion of fimilitudes, when 
pleafure is the rcfult of fuch produdions, may not fuch pleafure be moft 
juAly denominated a grace ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

CiUEST. But, in fhort, the equality of fuch things, rather than pleafure, 
renders them fuch and fo great. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Hence that alone can be rightly judged by pleafure, which nei- 
ther affords a certain advantage, nor truth, nor fimilitude ; nor yet again is 
the caufe of any injury, but which alone fubfifts for the fake of that grace 
which follows other things, and which maybe moft beautifully denominated 
pleafure, when none of tbefe attend it. 

Clin. Do you alone fpeak of innoxious pleafure ? 

Guest. I do ; I fay that this is fport, when it is neither the caufe of any 
thing dctr'mental or advantageous, which deferves ferious confidcration. 

Clin. 
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Clin. You fpcak mofl: truly. 

Guest. Shall we not then aflcrt, from what has been now faid, that it is 
/it all imitations Ihould be judged in the Icaft degree by pleafure and falfe 
opinion, and in like manner, all equality ? For it does not follow, that be- 
caufe this thing appears to fome one to be equal, or /Jjlne one is clclightcd 
with that, that therefore this thing is equal, or that p’Sffeffcs fvmmctry ; 
but it is fo from truth, the moft of all thinss. 

Clin. Entirely lb. 

Guest. Do wc not therefore /ay, that all mufic is a/fimilativc and imita- 
tive } 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. In the /inalle/l degree, therefore, when any one /ays that mufic 
is to be judged by pleafure, is /'uch an aifertion to be admitted, and in the 
/’mallcft degree is fuch a mu/ic to be inquired after as a ferious thing, if it is 
any where to be found ; but that mufic alone is to be explored which pof- 
fc/fes limilitude by its imitation of the beautiful. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. Tho/e, therefore, that inquire after the moft beautiful finging, 
and the moft beautiful mufc, ought, as it appears, to explore not that which 
is plca/ant in each of the/c, but that which is right. For the reflitude of 
imitation, as we have fiiid, confifts in exprc/ling the magnitude and quality 
of that which it reprefents, /uch as they are, 

Clin. How /hould it not be fo? 

m 

Guest. But every one will acknowledge this with refpeft to mufic, that 
all poems are an aflimilatioa and imitation of it. Oi\ do you think tliut all 
poets, auditors, and players, will not aflent to this ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But it is proper, as it appears, to know rclpe£linc; c\cry poem., 
what kind of a thing it is, if any one wifhes not to err in deciding upon it. 
For he who does not know what the cflencc of it means, nor of what it \- 
the image, will never underftand the rectitude or erroneoufnefs of its inten- 
tion. 

Clin. It is impoflible he Ihould. 

Guest. But can he who does not know the rcflitude of a performance 
ever be able to know whether it is well or ill accomplished.^ I do Jiot indeed 
’ VuL. II. I fpeak 
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fpcak in a manner perfectly clear ; but, perhaps, I (hall thus Ipeak with 
more perfpiculty. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. There are ten thoufand fimilitudes which have reference to the 

Clin. CertaiiilfP* 

Guest. What then ? If any one is ignorant what each of the imitated 
bodies is, can he ever know whether it is properlyre prefented ? as, for in- 
ftance, whether the reprefentation pofleffes the joints and refpeftive mem- 
bers of the body, their pofitions, number, and quality, fuch as they ought 
to be, and befides all thele, the proper colours and figures ; or, on the con- 
trary, whether all thefe are exhibited in a difordered manner. Do you 
think that any one can at all know thefe particulars who is unacquainted 
with the animal which is imitated 

Clin. How fliould he ? 

Guest. But if any one knows that it is a man who is painted, or other- 
wife reprefented, and that he has received all his parts, colours and figures, 
from art, would it be neceffary that he who knows this fliould likewife 
readily know whether the reprefentation is beautiful, or whether it is in 
any refpeeft defective in beauty ? 

Clin. Wc Ihould all of us, O guefl, as I may fay, know the beautiful 
parts of animals. 

Guest. You fpeak with perfed propriety. Is it not therefore neceffary, 
that a prudent judge Ihould poflels thefe three things about every image,* 
both in painting and mufic ? In the firft place, that he Ihould know what 
the thing is; in the fecond place, that it poffefTes reditude ; and, in the. 
third place, that the image is properly executed in w'ords, melodics, and 
rhythms ? 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. Wc Ihould not, therefore, othit to fpeak concerning the difficulty 
which is in mufic. For, fince it is more celebrated than other images, it re- 
quires more caution than the reft. For he who errs in this will be injured 
in the greateft degree, fince he will thus conciliate to himfelf depraved man- 
ners. But it is moft difficult to be known, becaufe poets are more depraved 
than the Mules. For thefe are incapable of erring to fb great a degree as, 

in 
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in fafhioning the words of men, to give the figure and melody of women ; 
or, in compofiiig the melody and figures of thofe who are free,, to harmo- 
nize together the rhythms of Haves and the free-born ; or, in exhibiting 
rhythms and liberal figures, to allign a melody or difcourfc contrary to the 
rhythms. Befides this, they will never place together. the voices of hearts, 
and men, and inrtruments, and every kind of noife, as imitating one cer- 
tain thing. But human poets combine things of this kind together in the 
greateft degree, and irrationally mingle them with each other, exciting fucli 
men by thefe means to laugh, who, as Orpheus fays, “ are allotted the ele- 
gance of delight.” For they perceive all thefe particulars mingled toge- 
ther : and, befides this, the poets dilaceratc rhythm and figures feparate from 
melody, arranging naked words in mcafure ; producing melody and rhytliin 
without words ; and employing the naked found of the harp and the pipe. 
Among which particulars, it is very difficult to know the intention of the 
rhythm and harmony which fubfirt without words, and to which of the imi- 
tations deferving to be mentioned they arc fimilar. But it is neceflary to 
confider every thing of this kind as replete with rurticity ; as immoderately 
loving fwiftnefs without falling, and the voice of wild hearts, and on this 
account ufing the melody of the harp and the pipe for other purpofes than 
dancing and Tinging. But to ufe either of thefe inrtruments unaccompanied 
with words, is full of all unlkilfulnefs and legerdemain. But the rcafon of 
this is as follows: We do not confider that we ought not to employ our Mules 
when we are fifty, or thirty, years old, but we ought to find out when it is 
proper. Our difeourfe, however, appears to me, from what has been faid, 
to fignify thus much concerning the mufe belonging to choirs, that it is iic- 
ceflary thofe who are fifty years old rtiould be better inftru£led than otlicrs 
in the particulars belonging to finging. For they muft ncceflarily pofiert a 
proper fenfation and knowledge of rhythms and harmonies. Or how can 
they know the reditude of melodies ; to what the Doric harmony is proper 
or improper ; and whether the rhythm which the poet has united to it is 
right, or not ? 

Clin. It is evident that they cannot by any means. 

Gukst. But the numerous vulgar are ridiculous in thinking that they liit- 
ficiently know what is well harmonized, and poflefles proper rhythm, and 

I 2 what 
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w'liat Is not lb ; for thcfe have been compelled to fmg and walk in rhythm. 
But ill confequcnce of doing each of thefe ignorantly, they would not fyl- 
logize as follows Every melody, when it poflefles things which accord, 
fubfifts in a proper manner ; but when it does, not poflcfs things which ac- 
^ 001(1, it is dcfedtive. 

Clin. Moft neceffarily lb. 

C/UEST. What then ? Can he who d(x:s not undcrftand what it poflefles, 
and what its definition is, know, as we have faid, how it properly fubfifls at 
any time in any one ? 

Clin. How is it polfiblc he fliould ? 

Guest. This then, as it appears, wc have now’^ dilcovered, that thole 
lingers which we have now called upon, and have after a manner compelled 
to ling voluntarily, ought from neccllity to be difeiplined thus far, as to be 
able each of them to follow the progrefhons of the rhythms, and the chords 
of tile melodies, that, perceiving the harmonies and the rhythms, they may 
choofc fuchas arc lit to be fung by fo many, and by fuch particular perfons; 
and, thus finglng, may themlelves immediately be innocently delighted, and 
thus induce young men to embrace worthy manners. But, being thus far iu- 
ftruaed, they will participate of a more accurate difciplinc than that which 
is directed to the multitude, and to poets themlelves. For, in the third place, 
it is by no means ncceflary that a poet fliould know whether the imitation 
is beautiful or not ; but it is nearly neceflary that he fliould know this of 
harmony and rhythm. But all the three ought to be known for the lake of 
ehoofing the moft beautiful, and the fccond ; for otherwile they will never ‘ 
become a luflicient enchantment to youth to the acquifition of virtue. And 
thus, that which our difeourfe intended in the beginning, viz. that it might 
afford proper alfiftance to the choir of Bacchus, has been accomplilhed by 
us to the utmoft of our ability. But let us confider whether this fhould be 
accompliflied in this manner. For Inch an aflembly muft neceflkrily be tu- 
multuous, in confequence of the compotation proceeding to a greater degree, 
which wc fuppofed in the beginning of our difeourfe muft neceflarily happen 
to drinking afTociatlons of the prefent day. 

Clin. It is neceflary it fliould. 

Guest. But every one becoming lighter than himfclf will be elevated 
5 and 
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and delighted; will be filled with freedom of fpeech; and in this condition 
will not hear him who is near him, \)Ut will confider himlclf lufficient both 
to govern himfelf and others. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Have we not faid, that, when thefe things take place, the fouls 
of the drinkers, being rendered fervid, will become more foft and juvenile, 
like iron heated in the fire ? fo that they may be eafily led, as when 
they were young, by thofe who arc able and know how to inftruft and 
falhion them : but that he who is able to fafhion them is the fame as he who 
Wits then faid to be a good legiflator, by whofe laws rerpefting compotatiou 
he may be reftrained who is confident and audacious, and more impudent 
than is proper, and who is unwilling to endure order with rclpcft to fil'encc, 
difeourfe, drinking, and the mufe ; and may be willing to ad in a contrary 
manner in every refped ; fending out againft advancing and bale confi- 
dence, the moft beautiful oppofing fear, in conjundioa with jufiicc ; which 
•livinc fear we have denominated lhame and modefty. 

Cr.iN. It is fo. 

CJuEST. But the guardians and fabricators of thefe laws ought, as leaders 
of thofe that are not fober, to be thcmfolves free from perturbation and 
ebriety ; without which it is more difficult to fight againfi: intoxication than 
to contend with enemies without unterrified leaders. But he who is un- 
w illing to be perfuaded by thefe, and by the leaders of Bacchus who arc 
^morc than lixty years old, fuftains an equal, and indeed a greater difgrace 
than he who is uuperfuaded by the leaders of Mars. 

Clin. Right, 

Guest. If fuch ebriety and fiich fport were adopted, w'ould not fuch 
ilrinking affociates derive great utility from thence, and be more conjoined 
in fricndlhip than before, and not be enemies as at prefent ? Would not 
likewilb the whole of their alfociation be according to law, in confequcnce 
of the fober being the leaders of the intoxicated ? 

Clin. Certainly, if the ebriety was condu<5Icd in tlie manner you now 
fpeak of. 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to blame the gift of Bacchus fimply, 
as if it were evil, and not worthy to be received into the city. For much 
more might yet be laid to tliis purpole ; though I Ihould be fearful to dif- 

clole 
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clofe to the multitude the grcateft good which this divinity imparts, becaufe 
men when they hear it will not receive and underftand it as they ought. 

What is that good? 

Guest. A certain narration and rumour has devolved to us, that this God 
was once difordered in his mind by his mother Juno, and that on this ac- 
count he introduced the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the infane choir, 
that he might take vengeance on the Goddefs. It is further reported, that 
for this purpofe he beftowed wine upon mankind. But I leave things of this 
kind to be faid by thofe who think that they can aflert them with iiifety re- 
fpecling the Gods. Thus much, however, I know, that no animal is born 
with fuch, and fo much, intelligence as is proper to it, when it acquires a 
perfedion of intellecl. But every animal, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper prudence, rages and vociferates in a difordered man- 
ner ; and when any one flays it rapidly, it again leaps without order But 
we may recollea that we faid thefe were the principles of mufic and gym- 
naftic. 

Clin. We do recoiled. 

Guest. Did we not alfo fay, that this principle imparted to us the fenfc 
of ihythm and harmony ? and that Apollo, the Mufes, and Bacchus, were 
the caufes of thefe ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But wine, according to the aflertions of fomc, was given to men 
as a punifliment, that they might be rendered, through it, infane. Agree-^ 
ably, however, to what has now been aflerted by us, it is on the contrary a 
medicine ; and was imparted that the foul might acquire fhame, but the 
body health and ftrength. 

Clin. You have very beautifully, O gueft, reminded us of what has been 
faid. 

Guest. But now the half of the particulars pertaining to the choir is 
complete. Shall we finifh or omit the remaining part ? 

Clin. What parts do you Ipeak of; and how do you divide each of them ? 

Guest. According to us, the whole of the choir is the whole of difei- 
pline. But, of this, one part confifls in vocal rhythms and harmonies. 

‘ Viz. in another life : for the foul carries with it into another the habits and manners 
which it poflefled in the prefent life, ^ 

Clin. 
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Clin. Certainly. ^ ■ 

Guest. But the other in the motion of the body, which hai rhythm in 
common with the motion of the voice, but figure peculiar to itfelf : but, 
in the former part, melody is the motion of the voice. 

Clin. Moll true. 

Guest. I know not, therefore, after what manner we have denomi- 
nated things pertaining to the voice, which extend as far as to the foul, 
and contribute to the difcipline of virtue, mufic. 

Clin. They were rightly called fo. 

Guest. But things pertaining to the body, whicli we have called dan- 
cing in fport, if fuch a motion thould extend as far as to the virtue of the 
body, we ftiould denominate the artificial leading of it to this purpofc, 
gymnaflic. 

Clin. Moft ridit. . 

O 

Guest; But wc appear to have fpoken fufficicntlyof that part of mufic, 
which wc have laid is the half of the choir. Shall we, therefore, fpeak of 
the remaining half, or how lhall we do? 

Clin. O mofl excellent man, who art difeourfing w ith Cretans and La- 
ccdiTnionians, as you have fpoken fufficiently about mufic, but gymnaftio 
remains yet to be difculTcd, w'hat do you think each of us ought to reply) 
to your interrogation ? 

^ Guest. I lhall lay that you have perfpicuoufly anfw'ercd by your queftion. 
Tor I underftand that your prcleni interrogation is, as I have laid, an aufwcr, 
and, befides this, a mandate todifeuis the particulars about gymnallie. 

Clin, "i ou apprehend my meaning excellently well ; and therefore dif- 
crifs thefe particulars. 

Guest. We lhall do fo ; for it is not very difficult to fpeak about things- 
known to both of you. And befides, you arc far more IkilleJ ia this att 
than in that of mufic. 

Clin. You nearly fpeak the truth. 

Guest. Is not, therefore, the principle of this fport, every animal beino- 
naturally accuftomed to leap ? But man, as we have fakl, receiving a fenlc- 
of rhjthm, generated and brought forth dancing. And melody, rectllin^/ to 
mind, and exciting rhythm, thefe two, communicating with each other 
brought forth the choir and fport. 

Clin. Moft true. 


Guest* 
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Guest. One part of this we have faid we have already difeufTed, rind 
tliat we fliould in the next place endeavour to difeufs the remaining part. 

Clin. Entirely lb. 

Guest. We will, therefore, flrft of ail bring to a conclufion the choir 
of intoxication, if it is agreeable to you. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. If any city Ihould ule drinking aflbeiations as a ferious concern, 
with law and order, and as an excroife to the acquilltion of tempeiance, 
and Ihould not at the fame time avoid other pleafurcs, but in a limilar 
manner Ihould engage in them for the fake of fubduing them, after tliis 
manner it may be allowed to ufe all thele. But if it ufes drinking alfo- 
ciations as Iport, and gives permilTion to anyone to drink when he pleafcs, 
and with whom he pleafes, and to engage in any other purfuit without 
reftraint, I lliould not be of this opinion, that this city, or any individual in 
it, ought, at any time, to make ufe of intoxication. But I Ihould much 
prefer the law of the Carthaginians to the cuftoin of the Cretans and Lace- 
dfcmonians. For their law forbids any one belonging to the camp to taftc 
of wine, but orders water to be drunk during all this period. I likewife 
would not permit it to be drunk in the city by either male or female flaves ; 
nor by magiftrates during the year of their office; nor by pilots, nor 
judges, when engaged in their refpe 61 ive employments; nor, in Ihort, by 
any one when deliberating about things of im]Hirtance. Again, I would 
not permit it to be drunk by any one in the day-time, unlefs for the fake of 
bodily exercife or difeafe ; nor by a man and woman at night, w'hen they - 
intend to beget children. And many other circumlfances might be adduced, 
in which thofe who poffcfs a found mind, and conform to good laws, will 
abftain from wine. So that, according to this reafoning, no city has occa- 
fion for a multitude of vineyards. But other concerns of agriculture, and 
every thing rcfpecting diet, Ihould be orderly difpofed : and wine ihould be 
nearly uled in the moft moderate and leaft degree of all things. And this, 
if it is agreeable to you, O guefts,. lhall be the conclufion of my dil'courfe 
refpeding wine. 

Clin, Beautifully faid: and it .is agreeable to us it ihould be fo. 

THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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And thus much concerning thefe particulars. But (hall we fay that civil 
government had a certain beginning ? And may not any one behold it hence 
with eafe, and in the mofl: beautiful manner ? 

Clin. Whence ? 

Guest. Whence any one may behold the progrefs of cities to virtue, and 
at the fame time to vice. 

Clin. Whence do you fay ? 

Guest. I think, indeed, from a length and infinity of time, and from 
the mutations in it. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Do you appear to have ever underftood what a multitude of time 
has elapfed fince cities and the politic inflitutions of men commenced ? 

Clin. This is by no means eafy to underftand. 

Guest. It is indeed infinite *, 'and impoffible to be exprclfcd. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Will not myriads upon myriads of cities have fubfifted in this 
time? and, in confequence of the fame temporal infinity, have not as many 
been deflroyed ?' and will they not every where have been governed accord- 
ing to every kind of polity ; and at one time pafs from the Icfler to the 
greater, and at another from the greater to the lefi'er ; and have become 
worfe from the better, and better from the worfc ? 

Clin. It is neceflary. 

Guest. Let us therefore aflign, if we are able, the caufc of this muta- 

* From hence it is evident that they arc not genuine Platonifts, who contend that according to 
f*lato the wortd had a beginning. See the Timscus. 

VOL. II. jj tion: 
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tion : for perhaps it may exhibit to us the firft geiieratioiv and mutation 
of polities. 

Clin. You fpeak well. It is therefore neceflary that you fhould readily 
unfold what you conceive to be the truth concerning them, and that we 
Ihould at the fame time follow you. 

Guest. Do antient difeourfes then appear ^o you -to polTefs any truth? 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Guest. That there have been many deftrudions of the human race, 
through deluges, difcales, and many other things, in which a very fmall part 
of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind muft be very probable to every one. 

Guest. Let us then confider one of thefe deftrudions out of many, — I 
mean that which was caufed by a deluge. 

Clin. What ouglit we to think about this? 

Guest. That thofe who then efcaped the deftrudion were nearly moun- 
tain Ihepherds, a few dormant fparks of the human race, preferved on the 
fummits of mountains. 

Clin. Evidently lb. 

Guest. But fuch as thefe muft neceffarily have been ignorant of other 
arts, and of thofe artifices in cities of men towards each other, with a view to 
prerogative and contention, and other bafe ends. 

Clin. It is likely. 

Guest. But we fhall alfo fuppofe that the cities which were fituated in 
plains, and thofe bordering on the fea, entirely perilhed at that time. 

Clin. We will fuppofe fo. 

Guest. Wc muft aflert, therefore, that all inftruments were deftroyed at 
that time, together with every invention pertaining to art, politic difciplinc, 
or any other certain wifdom. 

Clin. For how, O moft excellent man, if thefe particulars remained 
tlirough the whole of time in the fame perfedion as at prefent, could any 
thing new have ever been invented ?■ It is bccaufe an innumerable multitude 
of years was unknown to the inventors. But one or two thoufand years have 
elapled fince fome things were invented by Daedalus, others by Orpheus, and 
(ithers by Palamedes. The particulars indeed refpeding mufic were dif- 
rovered by Mariyas and Olympus ; but thofe relating to the lyre by Amphion. 

And 
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And a multitude of other things were, as I may fay, invented by others but 
yeflerday. 

Gdest. Do you not perceive, O Clinias, that you lAvc omitted to 
mention the friend who was yefterday prefent ? 

Ci-iN, Do you mean Epimenidcs ? 

Guest. I do. For .he fitr excelled all among you in inventions ; and, 
as you fay, brought to perfeclion in reality what Ilefiod had formerly 
divined in his writings. 

Clin. Wc do fay fo. 

Guest. Wc mull aflert, therefore, that when that devartation by a 
deluge took place, human affairs were in a flatc of infinite and dreadful 
folitude ; that a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific ; and other 
animals having periflied, fome herds of oxen, and a few goats, which were 
rarely found, fupplied thofe men with food that cfcaped the devaflation. 

Clin. Doubtlcfs. 

CJuEST. But arc wc of opinion that there was then any memory of a 
city, politic difeipline, and Icgiflation, which is the fubjc£l of our prefent 
difeourfe 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. From thefe people, therefore, thus circumftanced, ail the par- 
ticulars which exifl at prefent derived their fubfiftcnce ; viz. cities and 
polities, arts and laws, many vices and many virtues. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Can we be of opinion, O wonderful man, that as thofe who 
then exitled were ignorant of many beautiful things pertaining to citizens, 
and many of a contrary nature, they could ever become perfed either in 
v irtue or vice ? 

Clin. You fpcak well'; and I underftand what you ihy. 

Guest. In confequence, therefore, of the progreffion of time, and the 
increafe of the human race, all things advanced to the condition of all 
things at prefent. 

Clin. Mod right. 

Guest. But this was probably not efl'e^lcd fuddcnly, and in a ffiort, but 
in a very extended period of time. 

Clin, It is very proper it Ihould be fo. 

K 2 
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Guest. For I think that fear would prevent all the inhabitants from 
defcending from their elevated abodes to the plains. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. Would not likewife thofe who lived at tha.! time be delighted 
in beholding each other, on account of their paucity I And would they not 
have nearly loll, as I may lay, all the artificial means of palTmg over to each 
other, either by land or lea ? I do not therefore think it would be very 
polTible for them to mingle with each other. For iron and brafs and all 
metals would have perilhed, confufed together ; fo that it would be im- 
poflible to feparate and bring them into light. Hence trees would be but 
rarely cut down. For, if any inllrument Ihould happen to be left on the 
mountains, thefe rapidly wearing away would vanilh; and no other could 
be made, till the metallic art Ihould again be dilcovered by men. 

Clin. How indeed could it 

Guest, But in how many generations afterwards do we tliink this 
would take place ? 

Clin, it is evident, in a great many.. 

Guest. The arts therefore which are employed about iron and brafs, 
and alt fuch things, mull at the fame time be involved in darknefs, and 
indeed in a Hill greater degree, 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Sedition, therefore, togetlier with war, mull at that time be 
every where extirpated. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. In the firll place, they will be benevolent towards and love each 
other, on account of their folitude. In the next place, food will not be 
the caufe of war to them : for pafturcs will be rare ; a few only perhaps 
remaining from the firll, in which the inhabitants of that time will for the 
moll part live. For they will not by any means be in want of milk and 
animal food. Further Hill, hunting will lupply them with food, neither of 
a bad kind nor in a fmall quantity. They will likewife poflefs abundance 
of clothing, beds and habitations, together with apparatus pertaining to fire, 
and fuch as has no occafion for fire. The plallic too and weaving arts 
will not be indigent of iron. But divinity imparted all thefe together with 
thefe arts to men, that, if at any time they Ihould fall into fo great a cala- 
mity, 
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mity, they might be able to propagate the human race. On thi» account, 
at that tinoe they were not very poor, nor were they compelled by poverty 
to quarrel with each other. But neither could they ever become rich, 
becaufc they were without filver and gold. But in any airociation where 
neither riches nor poverty take up their abode, in this the moft jufl manners 
will nearly be found. For neither infolcnce nor injuftice, neither emula- 
tion nor envy, can fubfift in fuch a fociety. From thefe caiifes, and through 
their innocence which we have fpoken of, they were good. For, when- 
ever they heard that any thing was beautiful or bale, they thought, in con- 
fcquence of their innocence, that it was moft truly faid to be I'o, and were 
perfuaded. For no one was fulpeiftcd of lying, througli his wifdoin, as is 
the cafe at prefent ; but, believing all that was afierted about Gods and men 
to be true, they lived conformably to what they heard ; on which account 
they were altogether Inch as we a little before reprefented them to be. 

Clin. Thefe things appear both to me and this other to be lo. 

Guest. We fay moreover, that many generations living in this manner, 
both of thofe prior to the deluge and of thofe at prefent, they mu ft be lels 
Ikilful and Ids learned both in warlike and other arts, which at prefent 
are exercifed by land and fea ; likewife in judicial affairs and feditions, 
which men have devifed both in words and works, with every poilible fub- 
tilty of contrivance, in order to injure and aeft unjuftly towards each other. 
That befides this they muft be more innocent, brave, and at the fame time 
modeft, and in every refpedt more juft. But of thefe things we have 
' alrciidy afligned the caufe. 

Clin. You fpeak with reititude. 

Guest. Thele things, therefore, have been aflerted by us ; and we lhall 
fpeak of every thing conleqilent to thefe particulars, for the fake of under- 
ftanding what occalion they had at that time for laws, and who was their 
legiflator. 

Clin. You have fpoken well. 

Guest. Were they, therefore, neither indigent of laws, nor was any 
fuch thing adopted at that time } For men of that period were un- 
acquainted with letters, but lived following the manners and laws, as they 
were called, of their anceftors, 

Clin. It is probable. 
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Guest. But the manner of their polity was this. 

Clin. What ? 

Gues t. All of that period appear to me to have called a polity, a dy- 
nafty, which even at prefent fubfifts in many places, both among the 
Greeks and Barbarians. And Homer fays that it was adopted in the 
habitation of the Cyclops ; for he thus fpcaks : 

“ By thefc no ftatutes and «o rights are known. 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne i 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell. 

Or deep in caves whole entrance lead.s to hell. 

Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 

Hecdlefs of others, to his own fevere’.” 

Clin. Homer appears to you to have been an elegant poet. We have 
alfo met with other pieces, though not many, of his compoling, extremely 
elegant. For we Cretans do not very much make ufe of foreign poems. 

Meoil. Wc however do make ufe of them. And Homer appears to 
me to excell poets of this kind, though he does not deferibe a Laconic, but 
rather throughout his poems an Ionic life. At prefent, indeed, he appears 
to give a good teftimony to your difeourfe, mythologically referring the 
antient condition of mankind to ruflicity. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. For he tellifies the truth of our affertion ; and wc flrall therefore 
admit him as one who indicates that polities of this kind once fubfifted. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Were not polities of this kind formed from families and kindred 
difperfed through the want ariting from thefe devaftations, — polities, in 
which the oldeft perfon rules over the reft, on account of their origin 
being derived from father and mother ; and who following thefe like birds 
produce one herd, are obedient to paternal mandates, and are governed in 
a kingdom, the moft juft of all ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But after this, more of them colleding together into one body, 
they will form larger cities : and firft of all betaking themfelves to agri- 

’ OdyfT. lib. I2. 
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culture, at the roots of mountains they will make certain cnclofurcs from 
hedges, as defenfive walls againft the attacks of wild beads, and thus pro- 
duce one common and mighty habitation. 

Clin. It is probable that this would be the cafe. 

Guest. But is not this alfo probable ? 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. That fince thefc more increafed habitations are compofed from 
fuch as are leflTcr and firft, each of the fmall ones Ihould be prcfenl, hav- 
ing at the fame time its rnoft antient governor, according to alliance, to- 
gether with its own proper manners ; and this on account of their living 
feparate from each other, and having had different parents and preceptors^ 
by whom they have been accuftomed to reverence the Gods, and attend to 
thcmfelves, the more modeft by the more nioded, the braver by the more 
brave, and fo in all the reft, according as each has fafhioned their Tons 
and grandfbiis, who, as we have faid, will bring with them to this greater 
habitation the peculiar laws under which they have lived. 

Clin. How' is it poflible this Ihould not be probable ? 

Guest. It is likewife neceffary that everyone fhould be plcafed with his 
own laws in the firff place, and with thofe of others in the fccond place. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we appear to be ignorant that wc are entering as it were 
oii the beginning of legillation, 

Ci^in. Entirely fo. 

• Guest. After thefe things, therefore, it is nccellary that thofe wlio thus 
alTemblc tocrether fhould choofe amom{ themfeivcs in common feme who 
know the legal inffitutions of all of them, and that they fhould openly 
fhow fuch of thefe as they moff approve of, to the common rukrs and 
guides of the people, as to kings, who thcmfelves approving thefe inlliui- 
tions will be called Icgiflators. But, having appointed their rulers, they 
will form in this mutation of their polity a certain arilfocracy, compofed 
from dynallies, or a certain kingdom. 

Clin. This will doubtlefs afterwards be the cafe. 

Guest. In the next place, therefore, let us Ipeak of a third form of 
polity, in which all the forms and paflions of polities, and at the fame time 
of cities, happen to be found. 


Clin. 
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Clin. Of what kind is this? That which Homer fignifies, afTerting 
that the third was thus produced after the fecond: 

Dardania’s walls he rais’d ; for Ilion then 
(The city fincc of many-languag’d men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Idas fount-full hill 

Thefe verfes, atjd thofe above, about the Cyclops, arc in a certain relpcft 
divinely written, and are conformable to nature. For the poetic genus is 
divine, being agitated with facred fury, celebrating many things which 
have happened according to truth, and handling each of them with certain 
graces and mufes. 

Cun. And this very much fo. 

CluEST. We will therefore now proceed to confider the preceding fable : 
for, perhaps, fomething of our intention may be fignified by it. Will it 
not be proper to do fo ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Wc fay then that Troy was built from elevated places, in a 
large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not very lofty, and having many 
rivers which rufli from mount Ida. 

Clin. So it is faid. 

Guest. Muft not wc think that this happened a long time after the 
deluge ? 

Cljn. How could it be otherwife ? 

Guest. A dreadful oblivion, therefore, of the devaftation we are now 
fpeaking of, inuft, as it appears, have been then prefent with them, as 
they thus built their city under many rivers, and which defeended from 
lofty places, and were not afraid to trull themfelves to hills of no great 
altitude. 

Clin. It is pcrfedlly evident, therefore, that they exifted a long time 
after this devaftation. 

Guest. And I am of opinion that many other cities were at that time 
inhabited, in confequcnce of the incrcafe of mankind. 

Cljn. Certainly. 


' 11. XX. ver. Ji6. 
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Guest- And thefe indeed fought againft: Troy ; and perhaps by fea, 
all of them now intrepidly ufing that element. 

Cun, It appears fo. 

Guest, But the Achaians, who warred on Troy, fubverted it in the 
tenth year. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. In this time, therefore, or the fpacc of ten years, in ^^'hich Troy 
was beiieged, many evils happened to the befiegers through the fcJltions 
of the young men, who received the commanders, when returning to their 
cities and houfes, neither in a becoming nor jufl: manner, but fo that many 
were llain, and many were exiled, Thofe that were exiled, however, re- 
turned, changing their names, and being called Doriens inflcad of Acha- 
ians, through one Doricus, who at that time collcdled together the exiles. 
And hence you Lacedaemonians mythologize about, and thoroughly difeufs, 
all thefe particulars. 

Megil. Certainly. 

CjUest. Hence, as, while difcourfing about laws in the beginning of this 
converfation, we made a digreflioii to mufic and intoxication, fo now wc 
are led to the fame thing as it were by divinity ; and our difeourfe pre fonts 
us as it were with a handle for this purpofe. For it has brought us to that 
politic difeipline which you faid was properly inftituted both in I^acedicmon 
and Crete, as by fraternal laws. But now we obtain this prerogative from 
the wandering of our difeourfe, that, while wc pafs through cci tain politics 
find habitatioiLS, we behold a firlf, fecond, and third city, fd lowing each 
other, according to our opinion, in immenfe cxtenfions of a certain time, 
But now this fourth city, or if you plealc nation, prefenti itfclf tons, 
which was once inhabited, and is fo at prefent; from all which, if wc arc 
able to underftand what is beautiful or the contrary, refpedllng its l)eing 
inhabited, and what laws of the inhabitants preierve what is prclcrvcd, or 
corrupt what is corrupted among them, and what change of ])oIitical iiifli- 
tutions renders the city happy, we (hall think, O Mcgillusand Clinias, that 
we have done enough. But all thefe particulars mull be dikuffed l)y us 
from the beginning, unlefs we call to account wliat has been faid. 

Megil. If, O gueft, any God will promife us that, if we enter a fecond 
dmc on the bufincfs of legifiation, wc fhall hear neither worle nor 
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things than what have now- been faid, I would make a tong journey, an<I 
the prefcnt day would appear to me to be Ihort, though the God is now 
turning from the fummer to the winter folftlce. 

Guest. It is proper, as it appears, to confider thefc things, 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let us then be prefcnt in thought at that time when Lacedae- 
mon, and Argos, and Meflene, and the cities which were in alliance with 
them, were, O Megillus, in fubjctlion to your anceftors. For then, as it 
is faid in the fable, they thought proper, having triply divided their army, 
to inhabit three cities, Argos, MelTene, and Lacedasmoa. 

Megii-. Entirely lb. 

Guest. And Temenus, indeed, was made king of Argos, but Cicf. 
phontes of Meflene, and Euryllhcncs in conjunction with Patrocles of 
Lacedaemon. 

Cun. They were fo. 

Guest. But all thefc took an oath that they would give aflilhance,. if any 
one Ihould deflroy any of thefe dominions. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But inform me, by Jupiter, whether their kingdom or government 
was ever deftroyed by any one ; or whether it was not fubverted by others, 
but by themfelves or lhall we fliy, that a little before, when we entered 
on this dill'ourfe, wc thought it was fo, but have now forgotten it } 

Megii.. By no means. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we fhall be more able to eftablifli a thing of 
this kind ; for we arc led to the fame conclufion, as it appears, by the hil- 
tory of pufl: tranfadlions ; fo that wc do not purfue in our difeourfe any 
vain thing, but that which has happened and is true. But the following 
particulars have taken place : Three kingdoms, and three cities, having a 
kingly government, mutually fwore, refpcbling the laws which they had 
cflablilhcd about governing and being governed, that kings Ihould not reign 
by violence as time and race continued to advance, and that the people, while 
the kings obferved their oath, Ihould not at any time delfroy the king- 
doms, nor endeavour that they might be fubverted by others ; but that 
kings fliould defend both kings and the people when injured, and the 
people, both kings and the people. Was it not fo ? 
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MfiGiL. It was. 

Guest, That therefore which is of the greateft importance in the erta- 
blithments of politics was prefeiit with the legiflators in thefc three cities, 
w hether the kings themfelves gave laws, or any other perfons, 

AIegii,. What w’as this i 

Guest. That two cities flionld always rife up againft one which would 
not be perfnaded to obey the cllablilhed laws. 

Megil. It is evident. 

Guest. This alfo many advife legiflators, that they flionld eftablifli 
Inch laws as the people and the multitude will willingly admit ; whicli is 
juft as if fome one fhould advift the mafters of gymnaftic exerciles, or 
phyficians, to take care of and cure the bodies under their direaion in an 
agreeable manner, 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Gukst. It is, however, often a defirable circumftancc, when with no 
great degree of pain any one is able to procure for bodies a good habit 
and health. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. This alfo was at that time prefent with them, and contributed 
in no Imall degree to the facility of eftablifliing laws. 

Megil. What was that ? 

Guest. The legiflators had not to procure an equality of pofleflions, 
which caufes the greateft of all accufations, and which takes place in other 
cities eftablilhed by law's, when any one endeavours to difturb the pofl’ctl 
lion of land, or to dilToIve what is due ; perceiving that equality can never 
fufficiently fublifl unlels thefe things take place. For againft him who 
endeavours to difturb every thing of this kind, all men e.vclaim, that he 
miift not move diings which are immoveable. Imprecations likewife are 
uttered againft him w'ho introduces diviflons of land, and the canccllin"- of 
debts ; fo that every man is involved in difficulty on this account. This, 
however, was not the cafe with the Doriens. For land was diftributed to 

thena. without envy or controverfy ; and they had no large and anticiu 
debts. 

Meoil. True. 
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Guest. How therefore came it to pafs, O moft excellent men, that 
their fettlement in houfes and legiflation came to be lb bad ? 

Megil. How do you mean ? and of what is it you accufe them ? 

Guest. That three houfe-eftablilhments taking place, two of them 
fwiftly corrupted the polity and the laws, and one alone, which was your 
city, remained. 

Megil, You alk a queftion which it is not very ealy to anfwer. 

Guest. But.it is proper that, conlidering and exploring this at prefent, 
concerning laws, with aged and prudent Iport, we Ihould accomplilh the 
journey we have undertaken without moleftation. 

Megil. We ought certainly to do as you fay. 

Guest. Can we therefore {peculate concerning laws in a more beauti* 
fill manner, than by conlidering the laws which adorned cities of tiiis 
kind ? or can we think of any cities and habitations more illuldrious and- 
larger than thefe 

Megil. It is not eafy to fpeak of others that arc preferable to thefe. 

Guest. It is nearly evident, therefore, that, thus prepared, they would 
not only be able fufficiently to defend Peloponncfus, but all Greece, if it 
Ihould be injured by any of the Barbarians ; in the fame manner as thofc 
that dwelt about llion, who, trulling to the power of the Alfyrians de- 
feended from Niiuis, dared to excite war againft Troy. For the form of 
that government, which was ftill preierved, was by no means defpicablc. 
And as we at prefent fear a mighty king in like manner all at that time 
feared that colleded coordination of people. For the dellrudion of Troy 
a fecond time railed a great accufation againft them ; becaule the Trojan 
power was a portion of the Aflj rian government. Againft all thefe, there- 
fore, the army at that time was divided into three cities, under the brother 
kings, the offspring of Hercules, and appeared to be beautifully regulated, 
and far more fo than that which came againft Ti'oy. For, in the firft 
place, they were of opinion that the commanders who defeended from 
Hercules were better chan thofe that derived their origin from Pelops; 
and in the next place, that this army far furpaft'ed in virtue that which 
came againft Troy. For thefe conquered, but thofe were vanquilhed by 

.* Viz. the king of Perfia, who, as is well known, was ufually called the great ting. 
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fhefe^ the Adiaians by the Doriens. Ought wc not thus to think, and that 
at that time they prepared thcmfelves for battle with this intention ? 
Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is probable, therefore, that they would confiJer this their 
conftitution to be firmly eftablifhed, and that it would endure for a long 
time, in confequence of their mutually undergoing many dangers and la- 
bours, and being under the orderly government of one race, their kings 
being brothers. And befides this, it is further probable that theyuled many 
prophets, and among thefe the Delphic Apollo. 

Megil. It is highly probable. 

Guest. But thefe particulars^ which appear to be thus great, glided 
away, as it feems, at that time rapidly, except, as we juft now liiid, a fmall 
part lituated about the place of your abode; and this part has not ever ceafed 
wan ing on the two other parts even to the prefent day. For, if the leveral 
parts of the conftitution at that time had unanimoufly confpired to one end,, 
they would have poflefted an irrefiftiblc power in war, 

Mkgil. Undoubtedly. 

(JuEST. How, therefore, and on what account, was it diffolvcd ? Does it 
not deferve to be confidered what fortune fubverted a conftitution fo great,, 
and of fuch a kind ? 

Megil. Indeed, he who confiders any thing clfc will not be able to un- 
dcriland either other Jaws or polities, which prclervc beautiful and great 
concerns, or on the contrary deftroy them, if he iieglecfts thclc things. 

Guest. It feems, therefore, that wc have been foitunatcly led to this 
confideration, which is fo well adapted to our purpofe. 

’Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Are not, therefore, all men ignorant, and at prefent wc our- 
lelves, while each of us thinks that he beholds a certain beautiful thing, and 
which will produce admirable efFc(Sls, when any one is not ignorajit how it 
fhonld be properly ufed ? But we ourfclves, perhaps, neither think rightly 
, about this, nor according to nature. And fliall we not fay, that all men 
err refpedting all other things about which they think in a fimilar manner? 

Megil. How do you fay ? And about what efpccially are you now 
fpcakiug ? 

Guest. O, good man, I now laugh at myfelf. For, looking to that army 
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about which we have been fpeaking, it appeared to me to be very beautiful, 
atid that a wonderful polTeirion would fall to the lot of the Greeks, as I 
have liiid, if any one fhould at that time have ufed it in a proper manner. 

MEGit.. Did you not lay all thefe things well and prudently; and, did not 
we properly praife them ? 

Guest. Perhaps I'o. But I think that every one who perceives any thing 
great, and which is endued with much power and ftrength, will be imme- 
diately convinced, that if he knows it to be ufed by its poflefTor, being Inch 
and fo great, its polTelTor will be happy through accomplilhing many and 
admirable things. 

Megil. Is not this therefore right? or, how do you fay ? 

Guest. Confider now to what he looks, who, in praifing every thing of 
this kind, fpeaks rightly. And in the firll place concerning that of which 
we are now fpeaking, how will thole commanders of that time, who knew 
properly how to marlhal an army, fortunately make ufe of occalion ? Will 
it not be from their eftabiilhing it in fafety, and preferving it perpetually, 
fo that they thcmfclves may be free, and that they may rule over others 
whom they pleale ? And, in Ihort, that both they and their progeny may 
obtain from all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever they defire ? 
Will they not delire it for the Hike of thefe things ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. He, therefore, w'ho beholding either great wealth, or the illuflrlous 
honours of a family, or any thing elfc of this kind, fays the very fame things, 
•will he not fay lb looking to this, as if through this kind he fhould obtain all 
thath e delires, or the greater part, and fuch as are of the mod confequence ? 

Megil. It appears fo. 

Guest. But there is one common defire of all men, which is fignified by 
our prel'ent difeourfe. 

Megil. What is that ? 

Guest. That all things Ihould efpeclally happen according to every one’s 
mandate ; but, if not all, at lead human affairs. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, all of us perpetually wifh a thing of this kind, 
both when we are adults and advanced in years, we neceffarily pray for this 
to the end of life. 

Megil. 
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Msoiu Certainly. 

Guest. But we alfo pray that our friends may obtain the fame tilings as 
ourfclves. 

Megil. Certainly. 

Guest. But thefon is a friend to the father, viz. the boy to the man. 

Megil. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But many of thofe things whicli the boy prays may happen to 
himfclf, tlie father will beleech the Gods to grant that they may not liappen 
according to the prayers of his fon. 

MEGtL. Do you fay that this will be the cafe when lie who prays is fool- 
ilh, and while he is yet a youth ? 

Guest, ^es ; and when he is a father, either very old or very voini'’', 
while he knows nothing of things beautiful and juft, but, being alFeaed like 
Thcfcus to the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will pray with great 
alacrity. But if the fon knows what is beautiful and juft at the fame time, 
does it appear to you that he will Join in prayer with the father? 

Megil. 1 underftand what you fay. For you appear to me to airert,-that 
we ought not to pray, nor endeavour that all things may be conformable to 
our wifli, but that our will rather may be obedient to our piudence ; and 
that both cities and each of us ought to pray for, and eiuleavour to obtain, 
the poftclfion of intcllcd. 

Guest. Certainly. And that the politician who is a Icgillator ought al- 
ways to cftablilh legal orders, looking to this, as 1 remember to have laid 
before, and as I now remind you. For, in the beginning of this convei lation, 
you gave it as your opinion, that a good legiflator ought to cftablilh all laws 
for the fake of war ; but I faid that this was to exhort him to compofc laws 
according to one virtue only, when, at the fame time, there arc four viitucs; 
and that he ought to look to every virtue, but efpccially towards the (irft, 
which is the leader of them all, and which is prudence, intclledl: ;uul opinion, 
with love and defne attendant on thelc.. But our ditcourfe returns again to 
the fame thing ; and what I then faid, I now again fay, either if ymi pleafe 
jelling or ferioufly — I alfcrt then, that it is dangerous to pray u iihout the 
poflellion of intclledl, but that in this cafe it is better tbe contrtirv to v\hat 
we alk Ihould come to pals. If you arc of opinion that thelc things aie 
jlF-i-tcd by me Icrioully, coufider them to be fo. For I now entirely cxpedl 
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to find you confentiiig to what we a little befofe advanced, that timidity Was 
not the caufe of the deftru61ion of kings, and of the whole of that confti- 
tution, nor yet the ignorance in warlike concerns of the governors and go- 
verned, but the whole of depravity, and efpecially ignorance about the great- 
eft of human affairs. That thefe things thus happened at that time, and 
muft fo happen now, if they any where fubfift, and that in following times 
they will nootherwife happen, I will endeavour, if you pleafe, to difeover, 
taking rcafon for our guide, and unfold it to you as friends to the utmoft of 
my ability. 

Clin. To praife you, O gueft, in words, would be troublefome, but we 
ftiall vehemently praife you in the thing itfelf. For we fliall cheerfully fol- 
low you in what you have to fay, and in fo doing a liberal and true enco- 
miaft is particularly apparent. 

Guest. You fpeak moft excellently, O Clinias! and we lhall do as you fay. 

Clin. Thefe things will be fo, if God pleafes. Only fpeak. 

Guest. We fay then, proceeding according to the remaining road of our 
dilcourfe, that the greateft ignorance deftroyed that power at that time, and 
that at prefent the liime thing is naturally capable of effedting this. So that, 
if this be the cafe, the legiflator ought to endeavour as far as he is able 
to impart prudence to cities, and exterminate in the higheft degree igno- 
rance. 

Clin. It is evident. 

Guest. What tlien may be juftly called the greateft ignorance ? Confidcr 
whether you agree with me in what I am going to fay. For I eftablilh it 
to be fuch as this. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. When any one does not love, but hates that which appears to 
him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces that which appears to 
liim to be bafe and unjuft. I alTert that this diffonance of pain and plealure, 
with rational opinion, is extreme ignorance. But it is the greaiefl, bccaufe it 
belongs to the multltUik of the foul. -For that part of the foul which is con- 
verfant with pain and pleafurc correfponds to the common people and the 
multitude in a city. When, therefore, the foul oppofes fciences or opinions, 
or rcafon, all which naturally govern, this I call ignorance : and it then 
takes place in a city when the multitude will not be perfuaded by the rulers 
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arid the laws. The fame thing happens to one man, when thougli beau- 
tiful reafons refidc in his foul, yet he docs not at all ad conformabk, but 
does every thing contrary to them. I fliould eftablilh all thefe moll inordi- 
nate ignorances as belonging to a city, and to every citizen, but not as be- 
longing to the artificers, if, O gueft, you underftand what 1 (iiv. 

Clin. We underftand t^ou, my friend, and alfent to what you fay. 

Guest. Let this then be thus fixed, that to citizens who are after this 
manner ignorant, nothing pertaining to government is to be committed, but 
that they are to be reproached as ignorant, though they Ihould be vci v Ikilful 
in argument, and poflel's every thing pertaining to tlic elegance and celerity 
of the foul. On the other hand, that thofe who arc altcded in a contrary 
manner are to be called wife, though, as it is faid, they Ihould neither know 
their letters, nor how to fwim, and dominion ftiould be given to thcleas to 
prudent perfons. For how, O friends, can the Icaft form of prudence fub- 
fift without conl'cnt ? 

Clin. It cannot. 

Guest. But the moft beautiful and greateft of mutual agreements may 
be moft juftly called the greateft wifdom; of which he participates who lives 
according to reafbn. But he who is void of this, who deftroys his own 
houfe, and is in no refpeil a faviour to the city, but every thing of a con- 
trary nature, — fuch a one appears to be ignorant with refpeeft to thefe parti- 
culars. Thefe things, therefore, as I juft now faid, muft fubfift in this 
manner. 

Clin. Entirely fb. 

Guest, But ought there not, necelfarily, to be in cities governors and the 
governed ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Be it fo. But of what kind, and how many, are the axioms rc- 
Ipefling governing and being governed in great and fmall cities, and in a 
fimilar manner in families? Is not this , one of them, that father and mo- 
ther, and univerfally a begetter Ihould rule over the thing begotten ? Will 
not this be every where a right axiom ? 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But the next in order is this, that the ingenious Ihould rule over 
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the ignoble. The third, that the more aged ought to govern, and the younger 
to be governed. 

Clin. Undoubtedly, 

Guest. But the fourth will be, tliat flaves fliould be governed, and maftera- 
govern. 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. The fifth will be, I think, that the better character fliould rule 
over the worfe. 

Clin. You fpeak of a dominion which is extremely necefliiry. 

Guest. And of a dominion, which for the moft part fubfifls in all ani- 
mals, and is according to nature, as the Theban Pindar fays. But the great- 
eft axiom, as it appears, will be the fixth, which orders the unfcientific to 
follow, but the prudent to lead and govern. And this government, O moft 
wife Pindar, I fhould nearly fay was not contrary but according to the na- 
ture of law, fubfiftlng fpontaneoufly and not by violence. 

Clin. You fpeak moft rightly. 

Guest. 'I'he feventh government we fliall produce to a certain allotment, 
fpeaking of a thing grateful to divinity, and fubfifting with good fortune. 
And we fliall fay it is moft juft, that he who is chofen by lot Ihould govern, 
but that he who is rejedted fhould be governed. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We fhall fay then jocofely to fome one of thofe who proceed wit); 
great facility to the eftablifliment of laws. Do you I'ee, O legiflator, hov/ 
many axioms there are refpeifting governors, and how they are naturally 
contrary to each other ? For now we have difeovered a certain fountain of 
feditions, which it is neceftary you Ihould cure. But, in the firft place, con- 
fider with us how, and in what refpea, the kings of Argos and MelTenc, 
afling contrary to thefe axioms, deftroyed the power of the Greeks, which 
at that time was wonderful. Was it not becaufe they were ignorant of that 
which is moft rightly faid by HeftoJ, That the half is often more than the 
whole? That is to fay, when the polTeflion of the whole is noxious, but 
that of the half is moderate : for, in this cafe, he confidered the moderate as 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worfe. 

Clin. Moft right. 
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Guest. But will this, when liappening to kings, dertroy each of them, 
prior to its happening to the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is moftly the difeafe of kings, who live 
proudly through luxuries. 

Guest. It is evident, therefore, in the firfl: place, that the kings at that 
time arrogated to themfclves authority over the eftablhhed laws, and that 
their atlions did not accord with what they had celebrated both in dilbourfe 
and by an oath. But dilTonance, as we have laid, being tlic grcatell igno- 
rance, though appearing to be wildom, fubverted all thole particulars through 
confulion and bitter vinlkilfulnels. 

Cr.iN. It appears fo. 

Guest. Be it lo then. But why is it neccflary that the Icgillator of that 
time Ihould be fearful refpefling the generation of this palfion ? Shall we 
lay, by the Gods, that to ktiow this is a thing of no great wifdom, and that 
it is not difficult to a/Tert ; but that, if any one .at that time had foreleen it, 
he would have been more wife than we are ? 

Meoil. How do you fay } 

Guest. Wc may now, O Megillus, underftand that whicli was formerly 
traiifadled by you, and, in confequence of knowing this, cafily relate what 
ought then to have been accomplilhed. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

Guest. This then will be moll clear. 

Megil. What? 

Guest. If any one gives a greater power to lelfcr things, f > as to neglect 
mediocrity, — as, for inflancc, fails to ffiips, food to bodies, and dominion to 
fouls, — he would fubvert all things. For, becoming inlolent, fome of thele 
would riifli to difeafes, and others to injuftice, the offspring of infolencc. 
What then do we mean to fay? It is this, my friends, that the nature of a 
mortal foul is fuch, that no one of thefc can, when young and unrellrained, 
■hear the grcatell dominion without having its dianoctic power filled with 
folly, which is the grcatell dileafe ; and that, befides this, it will hate its 
nearell friends; which circurnllance, when happening, will fwiftly dedlroy 
it, and obfeure the whole of its power. To be afraid of this, in conlc- 
quence of knowing the modei'ate, is the province of great legiflators. Hence, 
that which it is ealy to fee was at that time trauliifled appears to he this. 

Megil. 
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M£Gir.. What? 

Guest. Some God, as it feems, took care of you ; wlio, forefeeing fu- 
ture events, planted for you a twofold generation of kings, from one, and 
by this mean more contraded you to the moderate. And further ftill, after 
this a certain human nature, mingling with a certain divine power, and per- 
ceiving the effervelcence of your government, conjoined the prudent power 
of old age with the proud ftrength of noble birth, equalling the decifiou 
of men eighty years old, in affairs of the greatelt concern, with the power 
of kings. But your third faviour, perceiving your diftended and raging go- 
vernment, hurled upon it, as a bridle, the power of the Ephori, and led it 
near the power which is determined by lot. Hence, your kingdom being 
mingled from fuch things as are proper, and pofleffing meafure, was both 
prcferved itfelf, and became the caufe of fafety to others. For the fadion 
of Ariftodemus had never taken place under the government of Temenus 
and Crefphontes, and other legiflators of that time ; for they were not then 
fufficiently (killed in legillation. For, had they been fo, they never would 
have thought that a juvenile foul, when receiving a dominion from which it 
might be poflible to become a tyrant, fhould be kept within the bounds of 
moderation by oaths. But now a God has fhown you what kind of govern- 
ment is neceffary ; and fuch a one ought efpecially to fubfift. But that 
thefe things fliould be known by us, (as I laid before) now they have been 
accomplifhed, is not a thing replete with wifclom. For it is not difficult to 
Ice from a paradigm a thing which has been tranfaded. But if any one. 
could then have forefeen thefe particulars, and had been able to moderate 
, the governments, and to form one from the three, he would have preferved 
all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and neither the Perfian fleet, nor 
any other which has been defpifed by us as of no account, would have failed 
with hoflile intentions into Greece. 

Clin. You (peak the truth. 

Guest. Hence, O Clinias, they made a fhameful refiftance. I fay fhame- 
ful, not becaufe thofe who at that time 'vanquifhed by fea and land did not 
conqiier in a becoming manner, but what I call fharileful at that time is 
this : in the firfl place, becaufe one of thofe three cities only fought in defence 
of Greece, but the other two were lb bafely corrupted, that one of them 
hindered Lacedaemon from aflifling Greece, by warring againfl it with all 
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its ftrcngth ; and the other obtaining the chief authority in thofe times, 
refpedting diftribution, or about Argos, would neither hear, nor give any 
afliftance when called upon to repell the Barbarian. But many things 
might be adduced relative to the tranlacSHons of thofe times, about that war, 
by which the conduct of the two cities towards Greece might be accufed 
as (hamefuL For thofe who affert that they defended Greece do not ipeak 
rightly ; fince, unicfs the common opinion of the Athenians and Lacedieino- 
Ilians had refifted the approaching fluvery, all things would nearly have been 
mingled together, the race of Greeks with Greeks, the Barbarians with 
Greeks, and the Greeks with Barbarians ; juft as at prefent, in conlcqucncc 
of the Perfians tyrannizing, Greece being feparated in a diforderly manner 
is badly inhabited. 7 hefe are the things, O Clinias and Meglllus, which vve 
have to urge againft antient politicians and legiflators, and likewife tholo 
of the prefent day, that, exploritig the caufes of thefe, vve may dilcover 
what clfe ought to be done. Such as is that which we now aflert, that it is 
not proper to cftablifli great nor unmingled governments ; confidering this, 
that a city ought to be free and prudent, and a friend to itfelf; and that a 
legiflator ought to give laws looking to thefe particulars. But we muft not 
wonder, if we often propofe other things, and aftert that the legillator ought 
to regard thefe in giving laws, though they are not the lame with vvliat 
vve have previoufly delivered. But it is proper to Infer, that wlien we fay 
the legiflator ought to look to temperance, or prudence, or frlendfliip, our 
•defign is not different, but the fame : and you muft not be diftnrbed on finding 
us ufing many other word^s of this kind.. 

Clin. We fhall endeavour to do fo by repeating your dilcourfe. But 
now inform us what you meant by faying that a legiflator ought to look to 
friendlhip, liberty, and prudence. 

Guest. You fliall now hear. There are as k were two mothers of poli- 
ties, from vvhich he who fays that others are produced will fpeak rightly. 
It is neceflary to call one of thefe a monarchy, but the other a democracy. Tiie 
race of the Perfians pgfTeffes the fummit of the one, but that of the other is pol- 
fefled by us. But all other forms of polities arc nearly, as I have fiiid, varioufly 
compofed from thefe. It is proper, therefore, and necefiary, that a city 
fliould participate of both thefe, if it is to be free, and friendly in con- 
junftion with prudence. But this our difeourfe vvilhes to ordain, when 
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it fays, that a city can never be beautifully governed while it is deftitute 
of thefe. 

Clin. For how can it? 

Guest. When, therefore, the one embraces monarchy, but the other 
liberty, more than is proper, neither will preferve the mediocrity of thefe. 
Your cities however, Laconia and Crete, poflefs it more than others. And 
this was the cafe with the Athenians and Pcifians formerly, but now they 
poflefs lefs of this mediocrity. But lhall we difeufs the caufes of this, or 
not? 

Clin. Entirely fo, if we wifli to accomplifli our propofed defign. 

Guest. Let us hear therefore. The Perfians under the reign of Cyrus, 
poflelfing more of the mediocrity of flavery and freedom, were in the firft 
place themfelves free ; and in the next place they were the lords of many 
others. For the governors imparted liberty to the governed, and by leading 
them to equality the foldiers had a greater friendfliip for the commanders, 
and condudfed themfelves with alacrity in dangers. And if any one among 
them was prudent, and able to give advice, as the king was not envious, but 
permitted liberty of fpeech, and honoured thofe who were able to advife, he 
openly exhibited the common power of prudence. And at that time he 
gave them all things, through liberty, friendlhip, and a communion of 
intellect. 

Clin. It appears that the particulars which you have now mentioned 
thus fubfifted at that time. 

Guest. How then came that government to be almoft deftroyed under 
the reign of Cambyfes, and again nearly reftored under that of Darius ? 
Are vou willing ihat we fliould fpeak as if we ufed divination ? 

Clin. Certainly ; for this will contribute to our defign. 

Guest. Refpefting Cyrus, therefore, I thus divine ; that in other par- 
ticulars he was a good commander, and a lover of his country, but that he 
did not at all apply himfelf to right difeipline, nor attend to oeconomy. 

Clin. But why muft we fiiy fo? • 

Guest. He appears from his youth to have pafled his life in the army, 
and to have committed the education of his fons to women. But thefe 
educated them as perfons happy and blefled from their childhood, and as 
inditxent of nothing. Hence, as being fufficiently happy, they forbade any 
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one to oppofe them in any reipeft, and compelled every one to praife all 
their words and atlions. After this manner were tlicy educated by cc-rtain 
women. 

Clik. You fpeak, as it feems, of a fine education. 

Guest. Of a feminine one indeed, introduced by royal women, who 
became fuddenly rich ; and which took place during a fcarcity of men, who 
through wars, and a multitude of dangers, had not leifure to attend to the' 
education of youth. 

Clin. It is probable that this w'as the cafe. 

Guest. But the father of thefe children poflefiTcd cattle and Iheep, and 
herds of men, and of many other animals ; but he was ignorant that rhofe 
to whom he W'as to leave all thefe, w-erc not inllruded in their paternal or 
Periian art (the Perfians being /hepherds, the offspring of a rough country,, 
and the methods being hard by which they rendered the fhepherds very 
ffrong, able to pafs the night out of doors, to be vigilant, and to fight if 
there was occafion). But he fuffered women and Median eunuchs to 
educate his Tons, who corrupted difeipline through what is called felicity. 
Hence they came to be fuch as it is likely thofe mull: be who arc educated 
without reproof. The fons, therefore, on the death of Cyrus taking 
poffeffion of the government, and being full of luxury and unacquainted- 
with reproof, in the firft place, one flew the other in confequence of in- 
dignantly bearing equality : and in the next phice, Cambyfes, raging through 
intoxication and ignorance, deftroyed the kingdom through the Mede-:, and 
a certain perfon svho was then called the eunuch, and who defpifed his folly. 

Clin. Thefe things allb are. reported ; and it appears that they nearly 
happened In this manner. 

GuEsa'. And it is likewiic laid, that the government came again to tlie 
Perfians through Darius and feven others. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us behold, following the order of dilcourfe. For Darius 
W’as neither the lonpf a king, nor educated in a luxurious maimer. But 
coming to the government, and receiving it as the leventh, he divided it 
into feven parts, of which at prelent fome fmall dreams remain. He like- 
wife W'as of opinion that men Ihould live under laws wiiich conti ibuic to a 
certain common equality ; and made that dillribution legitimate, wlu( !i 
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Cyrus had promifed the Perfians ; thus imparting friendfliip and communion 
to all the Perfians, and alluring the vulgar among them by money and gifts. 
Being thus beloved by his foldiers, he fubdued regions not lefs in number 
than Cyrus had left. After Darius, Xerxes reigned, who was again edu- 
cated in a royal and luxurious manner. But, O Darius ! we may, perhaps, 
moll juftly fay you was not warned by the evil condudt of Cyrus, but edu- 
cated Xerxes in the fame manners in which Cyrus educated Cambyfes. He, 
therefore, as being the offspring of the fame difeipline, adted in a manner 
fimilar to Cambyfes. And, indeed, from this time fcarcely any of the Perfian 
kings were truly great, e.vccpt in name. But the caufc of this, according 
to my reafoning, \vas not fortune, but a vicious life, which the fons of 
thofe who were remarkably rich and tyrannical for the mofl part lived. 
For neither boy, nor man, nor old man, can ever become illuflrious in virtue 
from fuch an education. And thefc are the things which we fay fhould be 
confidered by a legiflator, and by us at prefent. But it is juft, O Lacedae- 
monians, to confer this praife upon your city, that you never diftributc any 
remarkable honour or nutriment to either a poor or rich man, to a king or 
a private perfon, which the oracle of fome God has not from the firft or- 
dered you to diftribute. For it is not proper that he who excels in riches, 
or fwiftnefs, or beauty, or ftrength, without the poffeflion of fome virtue, 
fhould obtain the higheft honours in a city ; nor even if he pofTeffes fome 
virtue, if it is not attended with temperance. 

Clin. What do you mean by aflerting this, O gueft ? 

Guest. Is not fortitude one part of virtue? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Do you, therefore, judge, on hearing what 1 fliall advance. Would 
you be pleafed with any domeftic or neighbour who was exccffivcly brave, 
yet not temperate, but the contrary ? 

Clin. Predid better things of me. 

Guest. But what ? Would you be pleafed with one who was an artift, 
and wife in things of this kind, but at the fame, time unjuft ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But juftice is never produced without temperance. 

Clin. How can it be otherwife ? 

Guest. But neither did he who was juft now confidered by us as wife,be- 
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caufc he poflefled pleafures and pains, according with and following right 
reafon, become fo without temperance. 

Clin. Certainly not. 

Guest. But, further ftill, we fhould alfo confider this, that we may be- 
hold how honours are properly or improperly diftributed in cities. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. Whether temperance, if it fubfifts alone in the foul without 
every other virtue, can with juftice become either honourable. or diflionour- 
able ? 

Clin. I know not what to anfwer. 

Guest. You fpeak modeftly. And I think you would reply, that in this 
calc it would fubfift inharmonioufly. . 

Clin. You have very properly anfwered for me. 

Guest. Be it fo then. But the addition which we made ulc of, of ho- 
nourable and diflionourable, did not deferve a reply, but ought rather to 
have been pafTcd over in irrational lilence. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak concerning temperance. 

Guest. I do. But that which is of more advantage to us than other 
things, if it is cfpecially honoured with an addition, it will be mod rightly 
honoured ; that which is fecond in utility, when honoured in a fccondary 
manner ; and thus every thing will be properly honoured when it receives 
confequent honours in the order of fuccclfion. 

Clin. This will be the cafe. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we not fay that it is the province of ilic legif- 
lator to dlllribute thefe ? 

Clin. And very much lb, 

Guest. Are you willing that we fhould invcfl him with the power of 
diftributing all things, both pertaining to every work, and to trifling parti- 
culars ? And fhall we not endeavour to give a triple divifion, fince w'c alfo 
are in a certain refped defirous of laws ; dividing things greateff, fccond, 
and third, apart from each other ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest* We fay then that a city, in order that it may be preferved, and 
may be happy, to the utmoft of human power, ought necelfarily to dilfributc 
honours and dilhonours in a proper manner. * 
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Clin. Right. 

Guest. Proper diftribution, therefore, is this, to cHiablifh the goods per- 
taining to the foul, as the moft excellent and firft in rank, temperance at the 
lame time being prefent with the foul t but as fecond in rank, things beau- 
tiful and good pertaining to the body ; and in the third place, things per- 
taining to poffeffions and riches. If any legiflator or city proceeds without 
thefe, and either caufes riches to be honoured, or through honours renders- 
fomething which is pofterior, prior, they will adl neither in a holy nor in a 
political manner. Shall thefe things be faid by us, or how .■* 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. A confideration of the Perfian polity caufed us to {peak more co- 
ploufly about thefe particulars. But we found that they became ftill worfe ; 
and we fay that this was owing to their depriving the people of liberty in 
an immoderate degree. Likewife, by introducing the defpotic more than 
was proper, they deftroyed friendfliip and fociety in the city. But, thefe 
being corrupted, the deliberation of the rulers is notdireded to the governed 
and the people, but to the advantage of their own government. Indeed, 
for the fake of a trifling benefit which, might accrue to thcmfclves, cities 
have been entirely fobverted, and friendly nations deftroyed by fire. Hence, 
hating in an hoftile manner, and without pity, they are alfo hated. And 
when there is occafion for the people to fight for them, and they alTcmble 
for. this purpofe, they do not find in them a general confent to undergo dan- 
ger, and fight with alacrity. But though they poflefs myriads, and indeed 
innumerable fubjedls, yet they arc all ufelefs for the purpolcs of war.' 
Hence, as if they weTe in want of men, they procure fomc for hire ; ami 
thus think they lhall be fafe under the protedion of merceoary and foreign 
ibldiers. Befides all this, they are compelled to be unlearned, alTerting fo- 
rioully, that whatever is called honourable or beautiful in the city is a mere 
trifle w hen compared to fxlvcr and gold. 

Meoil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we have fpaken fufiicic.ntly concerning the affairs of the 
Pesfians, which do not fubfift in a proper manner, through cxceffive flavery 
and defpotifm. 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But, after this, it is proper in a fimilar manner to difcufs the Attic 
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polity, that it may appear how pcrfed liberty, exempt from all government, 
is in no fmall degree worfe than that which is moderately in lubjcdlion to 
others. For at that time in which the Perhans invaded Greece, and perhaps 
nearly all Europe, our polity was antient, and we had certain governments 
compofed of four divifions. A certain Ihame, too, at that time was a defpot, 
through which we were then defirous to five in lubjc6iion to the laws. Be- 
fides this, the magffitude of that military force, which i'pread itlclf over the 
land and fca, produced an immenle fear, and caufed us to l)e in ftill greater 
fubjedlion to the governors and laws then cxifting. And from thefe caufes 
the highefl: degree of friendfhip lubfiftcd between us. For nearly ten years 
before the naval battle in Salamis, Datis, being fciit by Darius, led a Pcifiaii 
army againft the Athenians and Eretrienfes in order to reduce them to 
iiavery ; Darius at the fame time threatening him with death unlcfs he cn- 
naved thele nations. Datis, therefore, in a very fliort time entirely fiibducd 
them with an innumerable multitude of forces ; and a certain dreadlul lu-^ 
mour reached our city, that not one of the Eretrienfes had clbapcd, but that 
the foldiers of Datis had bound the hands of the Eretrienfes together, and 
plundered all their city. This rumour, whether true or not, terrified both 
the other Greeks, and alfo the Athenians, who in confequence of this fend- 
ing ambafiadors to every part of Greece for the purpofe of procuring affiil- 
ance, no one aided them except the Lacedaemonians. And even they, in- 
deed, whether they were hindered by being engaged in a war at that time 
againft Meffene, or by fomc other clrcumftance (for we are unacquainted 
with the true reafon), did not come till one day after the battle at Marathon. 
After this, mighty .preparations and innumerable threats of the king are faid 
to have taken place. In the mean time Darius is laid to have died, who 
was fucceeded in the government by his Ion, at that time extremely young, 
and who in no refpeft abandoned his father’s undertaking. But the Athe- 
nians were of opinion, that the whole of his preparation would be dircQcd 
againft them, on account of the battle at Marathon. And hearing that 
mount Athos was dug through, the Hellefpont joined, and a great multi- 
tude of Ihips colle<fted, they thought that there was no lafety for them by 
land or by fea. For they w ere unwilling to confide in the alfiftancc of any 
one, recollcding that, when on the firft invafion of the Perfians the Erctri- 
enfes were vanquiflicd, no one gave them affiftance, or expofed thciulclves 
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to danger by fighting in their defence. But it appeared to them that the 
feme thing would then take place by land. And again, when they looked 
to the lea, they few that all fefety was excluded there, fince more than a 
thoufand Ihips were coming againft them. They perceived, therefore, only 
one mean of fefety, and that was flender and dubious. For, looking back 
upon former tranfa^lions, and conlidering how they had fought without any 
profpedk of fuccefs, — being borne along by this hope, they found their only 
refuge was in themlelves and the Gods. This, therefore, united all of them 
in frieudlhip with each other. I mean the fear which was then prefent, to- 
gether with that which before this the laws had produced in thole that were 
obedient to them. This in our former dilcourfe we have frequently called 
lhame, and to which we have feid all thole mull: be fubfervient who delire 
to become worthy characters. For he who is a Have to this is free and in- 
trepid. Unlefs this fear, therefore, had been then prefent, they would never^ 
collecting themfelves together, have defended their temples, their' tombs, 
and their country, together with their other familiars and friends, as at that 
time they defended them, but we lliould have been widely feparated from 
each other. 

Megii.. And very much lb, O gueft. You likewife fpeak very properly, 
and in a manner becoming both yourfclf and your country. 

Guest. Be it lb, O Megillus ! For it is juft to difeourfe with you about 
the particulars which happened at that time, becaufe you retain the nature 
of your parents. But do you and Clinias confidcr whether we fey any thing 
accommodated to legiflatiom For I do not difeufs thefe things for the lake ' 
of fables : but behold on what account I fpeak. For, in a certain refpeCt, 
the feme thing happens to us which happened to the Perlians : for they led 
the people to every kind of flavery ; but wc, on the contrary, invite the 
multitude to every kind of freedom. But how and what we lhall fpeak re- 
fpeCting this affair, our former dilcourfes after a manner beautifully dc- 
monftrate. 

Megil. You fpeak well. But endeavour to fignify to us in a ftill clearer 
manner what you have now feid. 

Guest. Be it fo. The people, O friends, with us, according to an- 
tient laws, were not the lords of any thing, but after a manner they were 
voluntarily fubfervient to the laws. 


Megil. 
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Megil. What laws do you fpeak of? 

Guest. Thofe which were then eftablilhed about mufic, that we may 
fliow from the beginniug how liberty came to be beftowed in an extreme 
degree. For then mufic was divided by us into certain fpecies and figures ; 
and one fpecies of the ode confirted in prayers to the Gods, which are called 
by the name of hymns. But another fpecies of the ode, contrary to this, 
may be laid efpeclally to confift in lamentations. Again, another fpecies 
confifts in paeons ; another celebrates the generation of Bacchus, and is, I 
think, called dithyrambos : and another fpecies is denominated laws per- 
taining to the harp. Thefe, and fome others, being tftablifhed, it was not 
lawful to ufe one fpecies of melody inftcad of another. But the authority 
of knowing thefe, and, at the lame time, judging refpefting them, and con- 
demning them when improper, was not inverted in the pipe, nor in the 
ignorant clamours of the multitude, as at prefent, nor yet in thofe who ex- 
prefs their applaufe by clapping their hands, — but in men illurtrious for their 
erudition, and who were permitted to hear to the end in filcnce. But bo\s, 
paedagogues, and the numerous vulgar, were admonilhed to behave orderly 
by a rod. Thefe things being ertablifhcd in fo orderly a manner, the multi- 
tude of citizens willingly fubmitted to be governed, and did not dare to 
judge in a tumultuous manner. But after this, in the courfe of time, the 
poets themfelves. became the leaders of this unlawful privation of the mufe. 
Thefe, indeed, naturally poflerted the poetic genius, but were unikilled to 
a degree of folly in what is juft and lawful refpeding mufic. They likc- 
wife celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and purfued pleafure more than was 
becoming. Befides this, they mingled lamentations with hymns, and pieons 
with dithyrambic compofitions. They imitated with harps the found of the 
pipe, and mingled all things with all, involuntarily deceiving through their 
ignorance of mufic. For they aflerted that it did not portefs any rectitude 
whatever ; but that any one, whetherii|^ was a worthy or a worthlcfs man, 
might judge with the greateft redlitude from the picalure which it produced 
in the hearer. Compofing, therefore, poems of this kind, and thus fpcaking 
publicly, they caufed the multitude to a(3; in an unlawful and daring man- 
ner with refpeil to mufic, by perfuading them that they were fuificient 
judges of harmony. Hence theatres, from being filent, came to be noily, 
as if capable of hearing what in the mufes was beautiful, or the contrary : 
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and thus, inftcad of an ariftocracy, a certain depraved theatrical dominion was 
produced- For, if only a democracy of free men had fubfifted, nothing 
very dire would have taken place : but noAV, through mufic, an opinion 
came to us of the wifdom of ail men in all things, and a tranfgreffion of 
law in conjunclion with liberty followed. For they became intrepid, as if 
endued with knowledge ; and this privation of fear produced impudence. 
For when the opinion of a more excellent perfon, through confidence, is not 
dreaded, this is nearly bafe impudence, and is produced from a certain 
liberty vehemently daring. 

Megil. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. An unwillingnefs to become liibfervient to governors is the con- 
fequence of this liberty : and this is attended with a defertlon of the fervice 
and admonitions of father, mother, and elders. After this follows, as now 
being near the confummation of the whole, difobedience to the laws. When 
arrived at this extremity, oaths and faitli, and the cultivation of the divi- 
nities, are negletded. Hence they exhibit and imitate that antient Titanic 
nature, which is celebrated by poets ; and again returning to the manners of 
that period, they lead a life involved in difficulties, and find no end to their 
evils. But on what account have thefe things been faid by us ? It appears 
to me that difeourfe, like a horfe, Ihould be reftrained on every fide, left, 
having its mouth unbridled, and ruftiing onward, w'e ftiould at length, ac- 
cording to the proverb, fall from an afs. It is proper therefore to alk, on 
what account thefe things have been faid. 

Megil. It is fo. 

Guest. On what account, therefore, have we aflerted thefe things ? 

Megil. On what account ? 

Guest. We have faid that a legiflator ought to give laws regarding three 
things ; that the city which receives his laws be free, friendly to itfelf, and 
endued with intelleft. Was not tl^.what we faid ? 

Megil. Entirely fo. 

Guest. For the fake of thefe things we adduced two fpecies of govern- 
ment, one moft defpotic, and the other moft free ; and we have confidered 
which of thefe was rightly adminiftered. But, receiving a certain mediocrity 
in each, in the one'of defpotifm, and in the other of liberty, we have feen 
that a profperous condition of affairs will by thefe means be produced ; but 
4 that 
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that the contrary will be the cale when each is carried to an extreme, the 
one of flavery, and the other of liberty. 

Mecil. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. But, for the fake of thefe things, we confidered the nature of the 
Doric army, the roots of the Dardan mountains, and the maritime habita- 
tion. We likcwife confidered, on the lame account, thofe firft men who 
cfcaped the dcvaftation of the deluge ; and difcourfed about mufic and in- 
toxication, and things yet^^or to thefe. For all thefe particulars have 
been dii'culfed, for the purpofe of perceiving how a city may be inhabited 
in the heft manner, and how every private individual in it may lead the moll: 
excellent life. But if by all this we have accomplilhed any thing of con- 
fequcnce, what can be faid againft us, O Megillus and Clinias ? 

Clin. I fcem to myfclf, Oguelb, to perceive fomething. For it appears 
that we have fortunately difculfed all thefe particulars. For I nearly am at 
prefent in want of them ; and both you and Megillus here have very oppor- 
tunely met with me. For I will not conceal from you that which has now 
happened to me, but I will make it ferve as an omen. The greatefi: part 
of Crete, then, endeavours at prefent to eftablifli a certain colony, and com- 
mits the management of it to the Cnofllans. But the city of the CnolTians 
appoints me and nine others to manage this affair ; and at the fame time 
orders us to eflablifh thofe laws which plcafc us Cretans, and which may be 
collcdcd from other nations. And if thole of other nations fiiall appear to be 
better than our own, it enjoins us not to rejed them bccaufe they are foreign. 
We lhall now, therefore, beftow this favour both upon ourfelves and you. 
For, making a felcdion out of what lias been faid, we lhall ellablilh a city in 
our difeourfe, and confider it from the firll: time of its being inhabited. For 
thus a conlidcration of the objed of our inquiry will take place, and which 
at the fame time may be ufeful to me in the cftablilhmcnt of my future city- 

Guest. You do not announce war, O gueft. Unlels, therefore, it Ihould 
not be agreeable to Megillus, be perfuaded that I lliall give you every aflift- 
ance in. my power. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Megil. You may likewife depend on my allillancc. 

Guest. You both fpeak in the moll becoming manner. Let us therefore 
endeavour, in the firll place, to built a city in difeourfe. 

THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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Come then, what kind of a city is it proper to think this fhould be ? 1 
do not now alk about its prefent or future name (for this, perhaps, may 
be owing, to its colonization, or fome particular place ; or, perhaps, the 
furname of fome river or fountain, or of the Gods there refident, may have 
given a denomination to the new city by its celebrity) ; but this is rather 
what I wifli to alk concerning it, whether it is lituated near the fea, or on the 
main land ? 

Clin. The city, of which we are now fpeaktng, O gueft, is dillant 
from the fea about eighty ftadia. 

Guest, Are there any ports near it, or is it entirely without a port? 

Clin, It is furnilhed with ports, O gueft, in the greateft poflible degree. 

Guest. Strange! What do you fay? But is this region likewife all-pro- 
Jilic, or is it indigent of fome things ? 

Clin. It is nearly indigent of nothing. 

Guest. Is any city fituated near it ? 

Clin. Not very much fo; on which account it became colonized. For, 
an antient expulfion of the inhabitants having taken place in this city, the 
country was rendered defolate for an immenfe fpace of time. 

Guest. But how is it circumftanosd with refped to plains, mountains, 
and woods ? 

t 

Clin. It is fimilar to the whole of the reft of Crete. 

Guest. Do you mean to fay that it is more rqugh than plain ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. It is not therefore incurably unlit for the acquilition of virtue. 
For, if it was lituated near the fea, and abounded with ports, but was imt 

all-prolific, 
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all-prolific, but indigent of many things, it would require for itfelf fbme 
mighty faviour, and certain divine legiflators, that it might be preferved from 
many various and depraved manners to which it would be naturally difpofed. 
But now its diftance of eighty ftadia becomes its confolation. It is indeed 
fituated nearer the lea than is becoming, on which account it abounds as 
you fay with ports ; but, at the fame time, this is a defuable circumftance. 
For the vicinity of the fea to this region renders it every day pleafiint, though 
this proximity is in reality extremely fait and bitter. For, filling it with the 
defire of gain, through merchandize, it produces in the fouls of the inhabit- 
ants craft and unfaithfulnels ; and thus renders the city both unfaithful and 
unfriendly to itfelf, and in a fimilar manner to other nations. As a confo- 
lation, however, under thefe difadvantages, it poflefles an all-prolific foil ; 
but, being rough, it is evident that it will not be abundantly, though it is all- 
prolific. For, if this were the cafe, in confequence of great exportation, it 
would again poffels gold and fiiver coin in abundance ; a greater evil than 
which cannot, as I may lay, exill, if one thing is compared with another, 
nor can any thing in a city be more advcrle to the poirdlion of generous 
and juft manners, as, if we recoiled:, we fuid before. 

Clin. We do recoiled ; and we allow that what was then and is now 
fiid is right. 

Guest. Butwhat.^ Does this region poflefi materialsproperforbuildinglhips? 

Clin. It has not any fir-trees which deferve to be mentioned, nor yet 
any pines. It like wife has not many cyprefs trees ; and very few plane- or 
* pitch-producing trees are to be found in it, which lliipwrlghts ncceftarily 
ufe in conftruding the interior parts of Ihips. 

Guest. In this refped likewife the nature of the country is not badly 
difpofed. 

Clin. How fo? 

Guest. Becaule it Is good for a city to be incapable of calily imitating its 
enemies in bafe imitations. 

Clin. On account of which of the things that have been advanced do 
you fpeak In this manner ? 

Guest. Oblerve me, O divine man ! I am looking to that which waa 
aflerted in the beginning about the Cretan laws, w'hich you laid regarded one 
particular, viz, war; but I faid that fuch laws, becaule they were clla- 
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lililliccl with a view to virtue, were well cllabllrtiecl ; but bccaufe they re- 
garded only a part, and not the whole of virtue, Idid not altogether approve 
of them. Do you therefore obferve me in the prefent bufmefs of iegiflation, 
and coniider whether I legally eflablith anything tending to virtue, or to any 
part of virtue. For it is with me a fundamental pofition, that he only efta- 
hlilhes laws in a piopcr manner, who, like an archer, always dircfls his 
attention thither where alone lomcthing of the beautiful in conduct will 
always follow, but who leaves all other things, whether riches or any thing 
cHe of this kind, when they fubfift without beautiful manners. But I call 
tile imitation of enemies tlien vicious, when any one reliding near the fea is 
injured by enemies, as in the following inflancc, hor I will relate a cir- 
ciimlfancc to you, though not with any intention of calling to mind a paft 
Injury. Minos, in conlcquence of polTeffing great power by fca, impofed a 
heavy tribute on the Attic region. But the Athenians at that time had not 
fliips of war as at prefent ; nor did their country abound in wood well 
adapted for building Ihips. Hence they could not, through nautical imita- 
tion, becoming themfelves failors, immediately at that time defend them- 
Iclvcs againfl; their enemies. And they would have done better if they had 
often loft feven young men, inftead of fulFering that which happened to 
them. For, inftead oi figliting on land, and in a legal manner, in confe- 
quence of becoming lailors they were accuftomed to leap running in dole 
array into the fliips, and again rapidly to abandon them ; and appeared to 
themfelves to ad in no rclpcdl: bafe, in not daring to die, and wait for the 
attaeks of the enemy. But they had a plaufible pretext at hand, aflerting 
that, by throwing away their arms, they could not be accufed of fliameful 
flight. They fay, that language of this kind came to be adopted in conlc- 
quence of naval engagements ; language by no means worthy of infinite 
praife, but the contrary. For it is never proper to be accuftomed to bafe 
manners, and efpecially for the beft part ol the citizens. But it appears 
from Homer, that a condud of this kind is not beautiful. For Ulylles re- 
proves Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, who at that time were en- 
gaged in fight againft the Trojans, to draw their fliips to the fca. But Ulylles 
thus reproves him : 

Is this a general’s voice, that calls to flight 

While war hangs doubtful, while his foldiers fight ? 


What 
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What more could Troy ? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv’il the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. 

No more the troops (our Iioiftcd fails in view, 

Themfelves abandon’d) fliall the fight purfiie ; 

But thy fliips flying, with dcfpair (hall fee, 

And owe dcflrudion to a prince like thee 

Homer therefore knew that three-banked galleys prepared for flight were 
bad in naval engagements. For lions, by uling manners of this kind, might 
be accuftomed to flv from flags. Befides this, tlic naval powers of cities 
do not together with I'afcty beflow honours on tlic mofl beautiful of war- 
like concerns* For, in conlequence of naval allairs iublifling through pilot- 
ing, the government of fifty men, and rowing, men of all-various delcriptions 
and of no great worth being employed for thcle purpofes, no one can beflow 
honours upon individuals in a proper manner. Thougli deprived of this 
how can a polity be in a good condition ^ 

Clin. It i., nearly impolTihlc. But, O guefl, we Cretans lay that tlic naval 
batflc at Salamis of the Greeks againfl the Ba;bariaiis [)ictorvcd Cj recce. 

(luEST. And, indeed, many both of the Greeks and Barbarians alTert the 
fame thing. JJut we, my friend, viz. 1 and Mcgillus hcie, lay, that the 
pedeflrious battle at Marathon and Plata^r was the one tlic beginning, . and 
the other the end, of lafety to the Greeks. And, in fliort, that we may fpeak of 
the battles which at tliat time preferved us, forne of them v. cre ad\ antageous, 
but others not fo, to the Greeks. For to the battle at Salamis I add that at 
Artemifium. But now, looking to the virtue of a polity, let us confidcr the 
nature of the region, and the order of ti)e laws; not thinking, with the 
vulgar, that to be prclerved, and to exift, is alone to mankind the moft 
honourable of all things, but to become and continue to be the mofl excellent 
characters during the whole period of their cxiflcncc. And this 1 tliink lias 
been laid by us in the former part of our dilcouiic. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. We \\ill therefore alone confidcr this, if w'c arc In that path 
which is bell for a city, refpeding habitations, and the cftablilhmcnt of law s. 

Clin. And we arc very much lo. 

Guest. Inform me, therefore, as that which is confequent to thelc things, 
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who the people are that arc to inhabit your colony; whether fuch as are 
willing from every part of Crete, fo as that a great multitude will be 
collcdled from its feveral cities ; or whether they are fuch as are chofen for 
the purpofc of cultivating the land ? For you do not collect luch of the 
Greeks as arc willing ; though I fee that fome of you from Argos, and 
4'lfgina, and other parts of CJrcecc, inhabit this region. But inform me at 
prefent whence you w'ill derive this army of citizens. 

Ct-iN. I think it will be procured from the w'hole of Crete. And it appears 
to me that thofe from Pcloponnefus will be received for inhabitants, in pre- 
ference to the other Greeks. For, what you faid juft now you faid truly ; I 
mean, that thefc are from Argos : for the race which is moft celebrated here 
at prefent is Gortynic, becaufe it migrated hither from the Peloponnefian 
Ciortyna. 

Guest. This cftabliftiment of a colony, therefore, is not fimilarly eafy to 
cities, fince it does not take place after the manner of a fwarm of bees, one race 
of friends proceeding from one region, and from friends, in order to form a 
fettlement, being as it were befieged by a certain narrownefs of land, or 
forced by other inconveniences of a fimilar nature. But it fometimes 
happens that a part of a city, being violently urged by feditions, is com- 
pelled to fettle in fome other place. And fometimes a whole city is 
forced to fly, m confcquence of being vanquilhed in war. It is, there- 
fore, partly eafy for thefe to be colonized, and governed by laws, and partly 
difticult. For, when a colony is of one race, fpeaking the fame language,, 
and obeying the fame laws, it is united by a certain friendfhip, and has a 
communion of priefts, and every thing elfe of a fimilar kind ; but it will not 
eafily endure different laws, and a polity foreign to its own. But fuch a 
colony, having been forced to fedition through the badnefs of its laws, and 
ftill defiring through cuftom thofe priftine manners by which it was cor- 
rupted, becomes, in confcquence of this, refradory and difobedient to its 
colonizer and legiflator. But when a colony is compofed of all-various 
tribes, it will perhaps be more willingly obedient to certain new laws ; but 
to confpire together, and, like horfes under one yoke, to blow as it is laid 
the fame blaft, requires a long time, and is extremely difficult. But legifla- 
tion and the eftablifhment of cities are the moft perfed of all things with 
refped to the virtue of men. 


Clin. 
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Clin. It is probable ; but inform me in a yet clearer manner why you 
alTerted this. 

Guest. O good man, I appear to myfelf, while praifuig and fpcculating 
about Icgiflators, to have faid fomething vile. But, if we have I'poken op- 
portunely, there will be no difficulty in the affair. Though, indeed, why 
fhould 1 be difturbed ? for nearly all human affairs appear to fubfifi in this 
manner, 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I was about to fay, that no man ever at any time efiablifhed 
laws, but that fortunes and all-various events, taking place in an all-various 
manner, gave us all our laws. For either war by its violence has fubverted 
polities and changed laws, or the anxiety of levere poverty. Difeafes alfo 
have caufed many innovations ; and thefe have often been produced through 
pcftilcnccs, and unfeafonable times enduring for many years. He who 
confiders all thefe things will think it fit to exclaim, as I juft now did, that no 
mortal ever cftabliflied any laws, but that ail human affairs are nearly governed 
by fortune. But he who afferts all this refpe(fting navigation, piloting, 
medicine, and military command, will appear to fpeak well. This allb 
may be properly alTerted refpefling thefe things. 

Clin. What } 

Guest. That divinity, and, together with divinity, fortune and oppor- 
tunity, govern all human affairs. But a third of a milder nature mull be 
ajlmitted, — I mean, that art ought to follow thefe. For I am of opinion, 
that it would make a great difference, during a ftorm, whether you pofTelfed 
the pilot’s art, or not. Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. That it would. 

Guest. Will not the lame confequence enfuc in other- things ? But, 
indeed, we muft attribute the lame thing to legiflation ; that, other things 
concurring which are requifite to the living happily iiv a country, a legilla- 
tor endued with truth ought not to be wanting to fuch a city.. 

Clin. You fpeak moll true. 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, he who pofTefles art in each of the above- 
mentioned particulars, to pray that Ibmething may be properly prefent with 
him through fortune, that he may not wholly truft to art ^ 

Clin. Entirely fo. 


Guest. 
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OursT. And would not all the reft that we have juft now mentioned 
fpeak in this manner, if any one Ihould call upon them to difclofe their 
prayer ? 

Ci.iN. Undoubtedly. 

Cjuest. And I think that a legiflator alfo will do the fame. 

Clin. So I think. 

Gurst. Come then, legiflator (for we will now addrefs him). What, and 
after what manner, lhall we give you a city, fo that from the things which 
are left in it you may be able fufficiently to govern the city ? What will he 
rightly affert after this ? Shall we not fay, that the legiflator will thus fpeak 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. Thus. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he will fay. But 
let the tyrant be a young man, of a good memory, docile, brave, and naturally 
magnificent. And let that which, we faid before, ought to follow all the 
parts of virtue, take place in the foul of the tyrant, in order that fomc 
advantage may be derived from other things being prefent. 

Clin. Our gueft, O Megillus, appeals to me to fay that temperance 
fhould follow the other virtues. Is it not fo ? 

Guest. 1 fpeak, O Clinias, of popular temperance ', and not of that which 
any one extolling would call prudence; but I mean that temperance which 
immediately and naturally blofl'oms forth in boys and lavage animals, lo that 
fome are incontinent with rclpcft to plealures, but others continent. And 
this temperance, when fubfifting Icparate from the multitude of things which 
are called good, I do not confider as worthy to be mentioned. Do you 
underftand me ? 

Clin. Perfefily. 

Guest. This nature, therefore, our tyrant muft pofiefs in addition to the 
other natures we have mentioned, if the city is to receive a polity, through 
which it may live moft happily in the fwifteft and beft manner poflible. 
For no difpofition of a polity can ever be more rapid or more excellent 
than this. 


* Plato here means that temperance which belongs to the phyfical virtues, or thofe virtues which 
wc poflefs from our birth, and may be faid to be the forerunners of the moral, political, cathartic, 
and theoretic virtues 5 for an account of which fee the Notes to the Phaido. 
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Clin. But how, O gueft, and by what arguments, may any one who 
afTerts this perfuade himfelf that he fpeaks [)ropcrIy ? 

Guest. It is ealy to underftaiid, O Clinias, that this is naturally fo. 

Clin. How do you lay r Do you not mean to allcrt, if the tyrant is a 
young man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, magnificent, and 
fortunate ? 

Guest. Add nothing clfe, except that he proves to be a legillator worthv 
of prailc, and that a certain fortune leads him to this. For, this taking 
place, every thing will nearly be accomplilhed by a di\inc nature, which it 
brings to pafs when it is willing that any city (hould bo eminently pro- 
Ipcrous. But this will happen in the fecotid degree, when tw o fuch charaiUrs 
are the governors : in the third degree, when three : and the difficulty of 
a prolperous government will be incrcalcd in proportion to the number of 
fuch governors. But, on the contrary, the facility uill be incrcalcd in pro- 
portion to tlie paucity of fuch governors. 

Clin. You appear to allcrt that the beff: city is produced from a tyrannv, 
in conjunaion with a moll excellent legillator and a modcll tyrant ; 
and that it is cafily and rapidlv changed into the former from the latter: 
that the beil city in the fccond degree is produced from an oligarchy ; and 
in the third degree, from a democracy. Or how do you fay ? 

Guest. Not this, by any means, ljut that the firll is produced from a 
tyranny ; the Iccond, from a ro\al polity' ; the third, from a certain demo- 
cracy ; and in the lourth place, an oligarcliy* W’ill be able to receive a 
generation ot this kind with the utmoll difficulty. For, in this intHle of 
government, the powerful are very numerous. But we fay that tiiclc things 
will then take place, when a true legillator, and who is naturally iuch, lhall 
be found ; and when a certain llrengtli IhaH happen to him in common with 
thofe in the city, \vho are able to accomplifli that w'hicli is of the grcatcfl: 
conlcquence. But where the govcriuus arc the fcwell in number, and at 
the lame time the moff: llrong, as in a tyranny, there this mutation is 
accullomcd to take place in a rapid and caly manner. 

* According to Plato, a royd polity is produced when every thing is adininldercd av^cording to 
reafon, and the fupreme governor is the belt of men. 

* An oligarchy takes place when a few only, ami thofe the worll, govern tlic city. See the 
Republic. 
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Clin. How do you mean ? For I do not underftand you. , . 

Guest. And yet I think you have heard this, not once, but often. But 
perhaps yon never law: a city nnder the dominion of ^ tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I defiroos of fucli a fpedacle. 

Guest. But you may fee that in it which we have juft now fpoken of. 
Clin. What ? ^ 

Guest. That a tyrant who wiflies to change the manners of a city has 
no occafion either of great labour, or a long time, for the accomplilhmcnt 
-of his purpofe. For, if he wilhes to exhort the citizens to the ftudy of 
virtue, it is ireccffary that he Ihould be the firft who proceeds in the road 
leading to it ; but if to the contrary, he Ihould firft fet them the example. 
For he ought to exprefs all things in himfelfby afting; praifingand honour- 
ing fome things, but blaming others, and difgracing thofe who in their fc- 
veral adlions arc difobedient to his commands. 

Clin. How is it polTible not to be of opinion that the other citizens will 
rapidly follow him who is endued with fuch perluafion and force ? . 

^ Guest. No one will be able to perfuade us, O friends, that a city will 
change its law's fwiftly and eafily by any thing elfe than the command of its 
governors. For this does not happen at prefent by any other means,’ nor 
ever will. Indeed, this is neither difficult for us, nor impoflible to beaccom- 
plifhed. But another thing is difficult to be accomplilhed, and rarely takes 
place in a long time ; though, when it happens, it produces in the city in 
•which it is found ten thoufand advantages, and, indeed, every good. 

Clin. Of what are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. When a divine love of temperate and juft purliiits Is inherent in 
certain mighty authorities, whether they govern according to a monarchy, 
according to tranfccndency in wealth, or nobility of race. Or when any 
■one reftores the nature of Neftor, who is laid to have excelled all men in 
ftrength of fpeaking, and ftill more in the temperance of his life. This 
man, therefore, they fay, was born in the Trojan times, but by no means in 
ours. If, then, fuch a man either formerly was, or will be, or at prefeat 
fubfifts among us, he muft himfelf live in a blefled manner, and thole muft 
be blelTed who hear the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. In a 
fimilar manner we muft reafoa refjjcding all power ; as that, when the 
•greateft power in a man falls into the fame with afting prudently and tempe- 
rately, 
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rately, then the genertt^ort*^ the ^beft polity and the beft lAWs is (pro- 
duced, but never- ol^ierWife.- -Theft things, tl^refore, which arc f{>oken as 
if they were a certain ftibl%,'*have been uttered in an oracvilar manner; and 
it has been Ihown, that it is partly difficult for a city to have good laws ; and 
tha^■partly, if Vrhat we have fpokcn of Ihould take place, it would happen 
the mod rapidly of all things, and in the fhorted time. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

OuiiST. Let HS therefore now endeavour, adapting thefe things to your 
city, like old mtn to boys, to faflaion laws in difeourfe. 

Clin. Let us endeavour to do this, and no lonsrcr delav. 

Guf-ST. But let us invoke Divinity in conftituting the city. And may he 
hear, and hearing be preient with us, In a propitious and benevolent manner, 
adorning, in conjundion with us, the city and the hiws ! 

Cl IK. May he, therefore, come ! 

Guest. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to impart to the city r 

Clin. Inform me yet more clearly what you wifh to lay; whether it is a 
certain democracy, or oligarchy, or arlftocracy, or a royal government* 
tor w'e do not think that you will fpeak of a tyranny. 

Guest, Come, then, which of you is willing firft to anfwer me, and de- 
clare which of thefe is the government of his country ? 

ME(UL, Is it more juft that J, who am the elder, Ihould fpeak firft ? 
Clin. Perhaps fo, 

. Megil. When I confidcf then, O gueft, the polity in Lacedaemon, I can- 
not t^Il you what it ought to be called ; for it appears to me- to be fimilar to a 
tyranny, tor the power of the ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. 
Though fometimes it appears to me to be the moft limilar of all cities to a 
democracy. But yet, again, not to fay that it is an arlftocracy is perfedly 
abiurd. There is alfo a kingdom for life in it, and which is laid to be the 
moft antlent of all kingdoms, both by all men and by us. I therefore, 
being thus fuddcnly afked, cannot, as I have faid, definitely inform you 
which of thefe polities it is. 

Clin. I too, O Megillus, appear to be afFefted in the fame manner as 
yourlelf. For I am perfectly doubtful which of thefe I flioirfd call the po- 
lity in Cnoflu$, 

. VOL. li. 
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Guest. P’or you, O’moft excellent men, truly participate of polities ; but 
thole which are now fo called are not polities, but habitations of cities, in 
which one part is fubje'^b to the dominion of another, .and each is denomi- 
nated from the power of the defpot. But if a city ought to be denominated 
after this manner, it is fit that it Ihould be called by the name of a divinity, 
who is the true ruler of thofe that arc endued with intelleft. 

Clin. But who is this God ?. 

Guest. Shall we then for a little while make ule of a fable, in order 
that we may unfold in a becoming manner the objedt of our inquiry ? 
Will it not be proper to do fo i 

Clin. By all means. * 

Guest. A long time then prior to thofe habitations of cities which wc 
have before dilcufled, a certain government and habitation is laid to have 
fubtifted under Saturn ' ; a government extremely happy, and of which the 
prefent arillocracies are an imitation. 

Megil. It is proper, as it appears, to attend to this vehemently. 

Guest. It appears fo to me ; and on this account I have introduced it into 
our dilcourfe. 

Megil. It is well done : and you will a6l very properly by proceeding 
with the fable as far .as is nccelTary to your defign. 

Guest. 1 lhall do as you fay. We learn, then, from the report of the 
blcfled life of the inhabitants of that time, that they polTefled all things in 
abundance, and I'pontancoufly produced ; of which the following is faid to be 
thccaufe: Saturn, well knowing (as we have already obferved) that no 
human nature, when endued with abfolute dominion, is fo fufficient to it- 
felf as not to be filled with infolence and injuftice, in confequence of un- 
derftandlng this, placed over our cities, as kings and governors, not men, but 
dannons of a more divine and excellent kind ; juft* as we do at prefent with 
flocks of Iheep and herds of tame cattle. For w^e do not make oxen go- 
v«rnors of oxen, nor goats of goats ; but we ourlelves rule over them, as 
being of a better race. In a fimilar manner this God, who is a lover of 
mankind, placed over us the race of daemons, as being more excellent than 
ourfpecies. But thefe taking care of our concerns, with great facility both 

' Saturn is a deity with an intellcftual chaiaderillic.— -See tlie Notes to the Cratylus. 
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to themfelves and ns, imparted to us peace and fliame, liberty and abundance 
of juftice, and rendered the human race exempt from fedition, and happy. 
This our prefent difeourfe, therefore, employing truth, aflerts, that fuch cities 
as are not governed by a divinity, but by fomc mortal, will nevci be exempt 
from evils and labours : but it is of opinion that vve ought, by all pnhiblc 
means, to imitate the life whicli is laid to have been under Saturn; and that, 
being obedient to as much of immortality as is inherent in our natni*c, wc 
lh(Hild govern both publicly and pri\ atcly our houfes and cities, calling law 
the diftribution of intelleft. For, if one man, or a certain oligarchy, or de- 
mocracy, poireiling a Ibul afpiring after plcafurcs and dcfircs, and requiring 
to be filled with chefe, but not being able to retain them, Ihould be tor- 
mented with an infatiable vicious difeafe ; — ^fuch a one, when governing 
cither a city or an individual, woiil J trample on the laws ; and, as wc jnfl: now 
laid, under fuch a dominion there could be no pollibility of obtaining lafetv. 
liut it is nccelTary to confider, O Clinias, whether wc ought to be perfuaded 
by this difeourfe, or not. 

Clin. It is nccelTary that we fhould be perfuaded. 

Guest, You underrtand, therefore, that they fay there arc as many fpecies 
of laws as of polities. But wc have already related how many fpecies of 
politics there are faid to be by the multitude. Nor fhould you think that 
our prefent inquiry is about fomething vile, but that it is about a thing of 
the greateft moment. For, to what the juft and the unjull ought to look, 
• again becomes to us a thing of an ambiguous nature. For they lay that the 
laws ought not to look cither to war, or to the whole of virtue, but rather 
to that which is advantageous to the fubfiflcnce ot a polity, lb that it may 
always govern, and never be difTolved : and they fay that the definition of 
the juft will thus be naturally beautiful. 

Clin. How? 

(lUEST, Becaufe it is advantageous to that which is more excellent. 

Cli N. Speak ) ct more clearly. 

Guest. That which has dominion, lay they, always ellablinies the laws 
in a city. Is not this what they fay ? 

Cli N. You fpeak truly. 

Guest. Do you think, therefore, fay they, that ever at any time, whe- 
ther the people arc victorious, or any other polity, or a tyranny, he who 
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cftablifhes the laws will voluntarily eftablifli them, looking to any thing 
cHe in the fuft place than his own advantage, viz. the liability of his 
dominion ? 

Ci.iN. For how ftiould he ? 

Guest. He, therefore, who tranlgrefles thefe laws when eftabliflied, 
Avill be puniftied by the legiflator (who will denominate his laws juft) as 
afting unjuftly. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. This, therefore, will always be the cafe, and in this manner the 
juft will fubfift. 

Clin. According to this doftrinc it will be fo. 

Guest. For this is one of thofe iniquities which take place about govern- 
ment. 

Clin. What iniquities ? 

Guest. It is one of thofe which we then confidered when we difeourfed 
about governors and the governed. And we then laid, that parents ought 
to rule over their progeny, the older over the younger, the noble over the 
ignoble ; and other things, in Ihort, fomc of which, if you remember, were a 
hindrance to others, among which this w'as one. We likewlfc mentioned 
that Pindar faid, it was both according to nature and juft that the moft 
powerful fhould lead. 

Clin. Thefe things, indeed, were then faid. 

Guest. But confider to what perfons cur city ought to be committed. ■ 
For a circumftancc of this kind takes place ten thoufand times in certain 
cities. 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Guest. When a conteft about dominion happens, thofe who are vidlo- 
rious fo vehemently ufurp the affiiirs of the city, as not to communicate 
any part of the government to the vanquilhed, nor to their progeny ; 
always being careful left. any cue of thefe, if invefted with authority, fhould 
caufe an infurreclion, through a remembrance of the evils which he had 
formerly fulTered. At prefent, we doubtlefs fay, thofe are neither poli*- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not eftablilhed in common for the lake of 
the whole city. But thofe who eftablilh thefe for the fake of any parts of 
the city, we denominate feditious, but not citizens; and we fay that the 
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things which they call juft are called to by them in vain. But thefc things 
are aderted by us on this account, bccaulc we lhall not give \ our city anv 
magiftrate who is rich, or who poflclTes any thing eltc of this kind, fuch as 
ftrength or magnitude, or illuftrious birth ; but we lhall gi\e it one who will 
be moft obedient to the legiflator, and who will lurpals all in the city inrhis 
relpcdt. We likewife fity that the greateft attention to the worlhip of the 
Gods muft he attributed to the firft in power ; the Iccond degree of atten- 
tion to him who is fecond in authority ; and that every thing confequent to 
this muft be diftributed in an orderly manner. But thole that arc called 
governors I have now denominated fervants to the laws, not for the lake of 
innovation with refpetft to names, but becaufc I think that the city will ob- 
tain llifcty from this more than from any thing ; and that by negleding it 
the contrary will take place. For I fee that deftrueftion hangs over that 
city in which law does not govern the magiftrates, but magiftrates the law. 
But in that city in which the law poflefles abfolute dominion over the 
governors, and the governors are flaves to the law, I behold llifcty, and 
I'uch other goods as the Gods impart to cities. 

Clin. By Jupiter, it is fo, O gueft ! For, through your age, you per- 
ceive acutely. 

Meqil. For every man, while he is young, perceives thefe things oh- 
tufely ; but, when old, moft acutely. 

Clin. Moft true. 

, Guest. But what is next to be done } Ought we not after this to con- 
lider the inhabitants of our city as having arrived, and being prefent, and to 
finilh the remaining part of our dilcourfc to them 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, thus addrefs them : Divinity*, Omen, ac- 
cording 

’ Plato here, as it is well obferved in tlie Greek Scholium on this place, by Divinity, tnc.ius 
the Demiurgus of the univerfe ; and, by ihe antit/iC faying, appears to allude to thefe Orphic 
verfes : 

"Ziuf apxn, 'Ztu{ itfU7a, Jlof i’lx travra tctuxtm. 

Xiu( trvipini yaini rs km ovpctvcti 

i. e. “ Jupiter is the beginning and the middle ; and all things were fabricated from Jupiter, 
fupitcr is the profundity of the earth, and of the ftarry heavens.” He is the beginning, in.leed, 
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coraiiig to ail anticnt faying, containing in himfelf the beginning, enJ, and 
iniddio^ of all things, bounds by a circular progreffion that which is direft 
accordin-i to nature. But juftice always follows him, the puniflier of thole 
who deiert tlic divine law, and which will be followed in a Iiumble and 
compofed manner by him wlio intends to be happy in future. But he who 
is elevated by arrogance, either becaufe he excells in riches or honours, or in 
the form of his body, having his foul inflamed with infolence in addition to his 
youthfulncfs and privation of intelleft, as one who is not in want either of 
a governor or a leader, but is himfelf fufficiently able to lead others, — fuch 
a one is left deftitute of divinity. But being thus left dellitute, and meet- 
ing with others (imilar to himfelf, he exults, at the lame time cauling a 
general confufion. And to many, indeed, he appears to be a perfon of con- 
fequence ; but in no long time afterwards, fuftering an unblameable pu- 
nilhment from juftice, he entirely fubverts himfelf, his houfe, and his 
country. Since thefe things, therefore, arc thus dilpoied, what ought a 
prudent man to do, or to think, and from what ought he to abftain, both 
in aiftion and thought ? 

Clin. It is evident, that every man ought to think how he may be of 
the number of thofe who follow divinity. 

Gukst. What adion, therefore, is friendly to and attendant on divi- 
nity ? One indeed, and which pofteftes an antient rcalbn, is this, that the 
fimilar will be friendly to the fimilar which is moderate ; but that the im- 
moderate are neither friendly to each other nor to the moderate. Btjt 
divinity, indeed, Is in the moft eminent degree the mcafure to us of all 
things, and much more, as it is faid, than any man. He, therefore, who 
becomes friendly to a nature of this kind muft neccftarily become fuch to 
the utmoft of his power. But, according to this reafoning, every temperate 
man is a friend to divinity, for he is fimilar to him. But the intemperate 
man is diffimilar, different, and unjuft; and other things from the fame 

as the producing caufe ; but the end, as the final caufe of the umverfe. He is the middle, a? 
being equally prclent to all things, though all things participate him differently. But by th.d 
■tvhich is direa according to nature, Plato fignifies defert according to juftice, and undeviating 
energy, and as it were by one rule. And by a circular progrejfton, he fignifies the eternal, and 
that which is perpetually after the fame manner, and according to the fame •, for circulation m 
fenfibles poffeffes this property. Sec the Notes on the Cratylus, for a further account of Jupiter. 
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reafoning will take place in a fimilar manner. Hut vvc flioiild unclcrftand 
that which is confequent to thefe things^ and which in my opinion is the 
mofl beautiful^ and the most true * of all affertions, tliat for a good man 
to facrifice to and be convcr|ant with the gods, is of all things the mofl' 
beautiful, the bell:, and the moll: ufeful to the poneflion of a I’uippy life ; and 
that, befides this, it is in the highefl degree bccowhig ; but the contraries of 
thefe things naturally happen to the vicious man. For the vicious man is 
unpurified in his foul, but the contrary charadcr is pure. But to receive 
gifts from one who is defiled, can never become either a good man or a 
God. In vain, therefore, do the unholy bellow much labour about the 
Gods; but fuch labour is moll opportune to all holy men. Such then is the 
fcope which we ought to regard. What therefore fhall wc (ay the airou s 
arc, and what the impulfe by which they will be mofl properly dircftLd ? 
In the firfi: place we muft lay, that lie who after the Olympian Gods, and 
thofe who prcllde over tlie city, honours the tcrrellrial Gods, by attributing 
to them things even, fecondary, and on the left hand, will in the moll 
proper manner reach the mark of piety. But to the Gods luperior to thefe 
he will attribute things according to the odd number, and dilfonant to the 
particulars vve have juft now mentioned. But after thefe Gods a wife man 
will celebrate the orgies of daemons, and after thefe of heroes. In the next 
place, ftatues muft follow of the houfehold Gods, which muft be fcverally 
lacrificed to according to law. After thefe things, fuch honours as are law- 
ful muft be paid to living parents. For to thefe the firft, greateft, and 
moft antient of all debts are to be paid. For every one ought to think, 
that the whole of his pofteflions belongs to thofe by whom he was begotten 
and educated,* and that he ought to fupply their wants from thefe to the 
utmoft of his power; beginning in the firft place from his external polTef- 
fions ; in the fecond place, fupplying them from thofe of his body ; and, 
in the third place, from thofe of his foul : imparting all theie, in order to 
difeharge the debt which he owes his parents for the care they have bo 

* This pafTage, among many others in the writings of Plato, fuflicicntly proves tliat plnlofophcr 
to have been a firm believer in the religion of his country \ and that he did nui fccrcily derpife 
It, as has been aflerted with no Icfs impudence than ignorance by certain fopliiftital pnefls, 
whofe little foul (in the language of Julian) was indeed acute, but faw noih'wg with a vifiuii 
healthy and found* 
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flowe.i upon Mm, and the pangi of labour which his mother formerly 
eiuhiixd on his account. He rnuft fupport them too in old age, w’hen they 
w'ant aiiiftance in the higheft degree. It is likcnvifc requifitc through the 
whole of life to fpcak of our parents in the moll; honourable manner, be- 
caufc there is a mod heavy punilhment for light and winged words. For 
Ncmclis, the angel of juilicc, is the infpedor of all men in things of this 
kind. It is necclTarv, therefore, to be fubmiflivc to them when they arc 
angry and full of mge, whether tlieir anger Ihows illelf in words or in 
deeds, as not being ignorant that a father may very properly be angry with 
his fon, when he thinks that he has been injured by him. But, on tlu- 
death of parents, the molt decent and beautiful monuments arc to be raifed 
to them ; not exceeding tlic ul'ual magnitude, nor yet lefs than thofe which 
our anceftors ercacd for their parents. Every year, too, attention ought to 
be paid to tlic decoration of their tombs. They ought likewife to be con- 
tinually remembered and reverenced— and this with a moderate expenfe. 
adapted to the condition of. our fortune. By always ading, therefore, 
and living in this manner, we ihall each of us be rewarded according to 
our deferts, both by the Gods and thofe natures fuperior to our own, and 
Ihall pafs the grcatell part of our life in good hope. But the courfe of the 
laws themlelves wdll (how in w-hat manner w'e ought to behave towards our 
offspring, relations, friends, fellow-citizens, and (Irangers, (o as to condud 
ourfclvcs pioully towards all thofe, and render our life plcaiant, and 
adorned according to law ; and this it will accomplilh, partly by perfuading, 
and partly by punilhing through violence and juffice. Inch manners as ^ w ill 
not llibmit to periuafion ; and thus, through the favouring w'lll of the Gods, 
will render eur city bleffcd and happy. But what a legiflator whofe con- 
ceptions arc the fame as mine ought ncceffarlly to fay of thd'e things, but 
w hich cannot be adapted to the form of law', it appears to me an exampk 
iFould be prefented, both to the legidator and thofe to whom he gives 
laws ; and that, having difculfed what remains to the utmoft of our abihly, 
W’e llould after this commence the thefts of laws. Such things, indeed, canuoi 
be eafily comprehended in one delcfiption, fo as to explain the mannei ii 
wdiich they fubfift ; bit we may thus be able to adert fomething flaflt 
refpccling them. 

Clin. Inform me how. 
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Guest. I fliould wifli them to be obedient to virtue : and it is evident 
that the legitlator (hould endeavour to accomplilh this in the whede of legil- 
lution. 

Ct, IN, Undoubtedly* 

Guest. What has been (aid, therefore, appears to me to contribute 
Ibmething to that end; lb that, if the foul of the hcaicr is not pci feCt ly 
favage, it will attend with greater mildncls and benevolence : hence, though 
wc Ihould not accomplifli any great but a Imall matter, by rendering the 
hearer more benevolent, and by this means more docile, ^\'e ougiit to be 
perfectly latisfied. For facility is rare, nor is there an abundance of thofe 
who endeavour to become the mod: worthy cliarailcrs in the greatefi: degree, 
and in the Ihorteft time. But many proclaim Heilod to be wife for affert- 
ing that the road to vice was fmooth, and caly to be pa (led through, as 
being very fliort : but (fays he) the immortal Gods have placed Ivvcat 
before virtue, and the road which leads to it is long and arduous, and, at iiriT, 
rough ; but, when we arrive at the fummit, the path wliicli before was diffi- 
cult becomes eafy 

Cein. And it a[)pcars to be well faid. 

Guest. Entirely lb. But I am willing to explain to you the intention of 
my difeourfe. 

Clin. Explain it then* 

Guest. We will thus therefore direfl our dil'courfc to the legidator. 
Inform us, O legidator, whether, if you knew what w’c ouglit to do and 
lay, \ou w'ould not fay fo ? 

CrnN. He necedhrily would. 

GuL'ST. Did wc not a little before hear you faying, that a legidator onglit 
not to lliiter poets to lay juft what they plcafcd ? For they are ignorant that, 
when they adert any thing contrary to the laws, it will injure the city. 

Cj.in. You Ipeak truly. 

GuI'ST. But if we Ihould thus fpeak to him refpeding the poets, lhall 
wc have Ipokcn moderately ? 

Cf.iN. On w'hat account do you alk this queftion ? 

(7UEST. There is an antient laying, O legidator, which is common among 

‘ Hefiod. Op. ct Di. lib. i. 
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H8, and is confirmed by all other nations, that a poet, when he fits on the 
tripod of the mufc, is not in his right fenfc8,.but, like a fountain, readily 
pours fi:.rth the influx which he has received: and that, his art being imita- 
tive, he is often compelled, when reprefenting men that are contrary to each 
other, to contradid hlmfclf ; and does not know whether thefe things, or 
thofc, are true. But a legiflator muft not ad in this manner in law, viz. 
he muft not afTcrt two different things about one thing, but always make 
one aftertion about one thing. And you may perceive the truth of this from 
what you have juft now faid. For, fince of fepulchres fomc exceed, others 
are deficient, and others are moderate, you, having chofen the. laft of thefe, 
have ordered them to be adopted, and have fimply praifed them. But I, if 
my wife was remarkably rich, and ftiould order me to bury her, I would 
celebrate in a poem her magnificent fepulchre : but a parfimonious and poor 
man would praife a tomb which was, in fome refped or other, deficient; 
and he who is moderately rich would praife a moderate ftpulchre. But it 
is not proper that you ftiould only {peak of the moderate as you did juft 
now, but that you Ihould inform us what the moderate is, and how far it 
extends ; for otherwife you will not as yet underftand that a difeourfe of 
this kind is a law. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, will he who prefides for us over the laws 
order notlring of this kind in the beginning of the laws, but immediately 
inform us what ought to be done, and what not, and, having appointed a 
line, will turn himfclf to the eftablilhing of another law, adding nothing of 
exhortation and pcrl'uafion to the promulgators of the laws ? Juft as different 
phylici.ms cure in a different manner. But we will recall to our mind the 
methods which they employ ; that, as boys entreat the phylician to cure them 
in the gentlcft manner, fo we may implore the legiflator to cure us by the 
mildeft means. That I may explain, however, what I mean — we fay that 
fume are phyficians, and others the fervants of phyficians ; and thefe laft we 
likcwile call, in a certain rcfpefl, phyficians. Do we not ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And do we call them fo, whether they are' free, or fervants, 
who, througli tiic orders of their mafters, have acquired the art of medi- 
cine, both according to theory and experience, but are not naturally phyfi- 
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cians like thofc who are free, who have both learnt the art from themfelves, 
and inftruacd their children in it.> Or do you confidcr thefe as forming 
two kinds of phyficians ? 

Clin. Why fliould I not? 

Guest. Do you, therefore, underftand, that when in a city both fervanfs 
and thofe who are free are fick, fervauts are for the moft part cured by fer- 
vants, who vifit the multitude of the fick, and arc diligently employed in 
the difpenfatories ; and this without either afligning or receiving any reafon 
refpeaing the feveral difeafes of the fervants, but what they have found by 
experience to be efficacious they tyrannically preferibe for their patients, as 
if they poffeffed accurate knowledge ; and thus, in an arrogant manner, 
hurry from one difeafed fervant to another ; by this mean facilitating their 
mailer’s attention to the fick ? But the freeborn phyfician, for the moft part, 
heals and confidcrs the difeafes of thofe who arc freeborn; and this, by ex- 
ploring the difeafe from the beginning, and proceeding according to nature ; 
convcifing both with the lick man and his friends, and, at the fame time, 
learning fomething himfclf from the fick, and teaching him fomething, fo as 
not to order him to do any thing till he has perfuaded him of its propriety. 
But after this he always endeavours, in conjunaion with pcrfualion, to lead 
him in a gentle manner to health. Which of thefe appears to be the better 
phyfician and e.xercifcr, he who in this manner heals and exercifes, or he who 
in that ? He who accomplilhes one power in a twofold manner, or he who 
accomplilhcs it in one way, and this the worfe and more ruftic of the two? 

' Clin. The twofold method, O gueft, is by far the more excellent. 

Guest. Are you willing, therefore, that we ffiould confidcr this twofold 
and fimple method as taking place in the eftablilhment ot laws? 

Clin. How is it pollible 1 Ihould not be willing ? 

Guest. Inform me then, by the Gods, what the ftrll law will he which 
the Icgillator will eftablilh. Will he not fltft of all adorn by his mandates 
the principle of the generation of cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But are not the mutual mixture and communion of marriages 
the principle of generation to all cities ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 
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Guest. Niiptlal laws, therefore, being tirll; of all cftablifhed, they will 
appear to he well cllabliflied w’ith refpeff to the rectitude of every city. 

Clin. Entirely lo. 

Gue.st. We will, therefore, firfi: of all Ijieak of the fimplc law, which, 
perliaps, will fuhliil; in the following manner. Every one fhoiild marry 
from thirty to lhirty-(iv'e years of age; but he who did not llrould be fined 
both with money an<l dilgracc ; with money to a certain amount, and vvitli 
tlifgrace of this or that particular kind. Let this then he the fimplc law re- 
i'peding marriages ; but let the following be the twofold law. Every one 
Ihould marry from thirty to thirty-five, confidering, at the fiimc time, that 
the human race participates from a certain nature of immortality, of which 
ever) one is naturally defirous in the extreme. For the endeavour of man- 
kind not to remain after death without a name is a defire of this kind. The 
liuman I'ace, therefore, is fomething connate with the whole of time, follow- 
ing and being conjoined with it to the end, becoming immortal by leaving 
children of children, and participating of immortality through being one 
and the fiime by generation. For a man willingly to deprive liimfelf of this, 
is by no mean ! holy. But he intentionally eleprives himiclf of this who neg- 
]c6ts children and wife. He, therefore, who is porfuadeJ by this law fhall 
be liberated from the puninimcnt of a fine. But be who is not obedient to 
if, and who is not married when he is thirf)-fivc years of age, lhall be fined 
cseiy year a certain fum of money, that Ids folitary life may not appear to 
be [irofitablc and pleaiant to him ; and tliat he may not partake of tliole 
honours which the younger in a city pay to the elder. Thcfe laws hciiiT 
comiiareil w ith each other, it w ill be pofilble to judge of every particular law, 
w bctlu r It ought to l)c double, and of the fmalldl extenfion, on account of 
mingling thi eais wiili pcrfuulions ; or wdicther, alone cmplo\ing threats, it 
Ihould become limple In length. 

Meoil. .Agreeably to the Laconic mode, O giielt, the Ihoitcr ought 
always to bepicterred. But il any one ihould order me to become a judge of 
thcfe w ritings, I lliould, it it were left to my cliolcc, adopt the longer law 
for a city. And according to this paradigm, if thefe tw'o laws were pro- 
polcd, I thould choolc the; lame rcfpcding every law\ It is, how'cvcr, pro- 
per that tnc law s whico we have now inftituted Ihould be approved by 
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Cliuias ; for the city belongs to him for whofe life thefe laws have been 
conceived by us. 

Clin. You Ipeak well, O Megillus. 

Guest. To pay great attention, therefore, cither to prolixity or brevity 
of writing is foolidi in the extreme. For I think that the bJl writings, 
and not the longcft or the Ihortcft, are to be preferred. But, in the laws 
which we have juft now fpoken of, the one is not by the double alone more 
conducive to virtue than the other; but that which wc faid rcipcciing the 
twofold kind of phyficlans was inoft properly adduced. This, however, 
no Icgillator appears at any time to have confidered. bor, as it is poi- 
fiblc to ufe two things in the eftablilhment of laws, viz. perluallon and force, 
they alone employ one of thcle in managing the crowd who are void of 
cruditicjii. For they do not mingle pcrfuafion with force, but alone employ 
un mingled violence. But 1 , O blellcd man, perceive that a third thing alio 
/hould take place refpeding laws, but which is not at prelent adopted. 

Clin. Of what are you fjicaking? 

(jUEST. Of fomething ariling, through a certain divinity, out of things 
.uhlch we liave now difculTed. For wc began to fpeak about laws in the 
morning, and it is now noon; and, repofing in this all-bcautiful retreat, we 
have difeourfed of nothing elfe than laws. And wc appear to me to liavc 
entered juft now on the bufinefs of Icgiflation ; but all that has been laid 
before by us was nothing more than a preface to laws. But to what pur- 
pofe do wc fay this? It is bccaufe I wifli to fay, that of all dilcourtes, and 
other things which participate of found, that is the preface, and, as it were, 
prelude, whicli polTcjnes any artilicial argumentation, and is ufeful to the in- 
tended difcuflion. And, indeed, of the laws, as they arc called, of the ode 
belonging to the harp, and of every mulb, prefaces precede which are won- 
derfully elaborate. But ol true laws, wliich wc fay arc political, no one h is 
ever at anv time led forth into light a preface cither Ipokcn or \\ ricteii ; 
as if there were not naturally any fuch thing. But our prelent com eiiatioii 
appears to me to fignify that there is one. The laws, however, which we 
juft now called twofold, arc not limply fo ; but tlic law, and tlie prefac c ol the 
law, are a certain two. However, that which wc aliimdateJ to a t\r<innic 
mandate, and to the mandates of fervile phylicians, is mere, or Umninglcd, 
law. But that which was laid prior to this, and was called pcrfualivc, w is 
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in reality pcrlualtvc, but, with refpert to difcourfe, had the power of a preface. 
For, that the mandate of the legillator, which is law, might be received more 
bctiignantly, and, through this, in a more docile manner, the whole of that 
difcourle, which was calculated to pcrlliadc, was introduced by me. Hence, 
according to my dccifion, that difcourfe is a preface, and cannot properly be 
called a difcuffion of law. But, after this, what is it I am delirous fhould be 
iiiid by me ? It is this ; that a legiflator ought to introduce prefaces prior to 
all laws, and prior to each particular law, fo far as they differ from each 
other, in the fame refped as the two which we have juft now mentioned. 

Coin. For my part, I fhould never exhort a man fkilled in thefe things to 
cftablifh laws in any other manner. 

Guest. You appear, therefore, to me, O Clinias, to Ipcak well, fo far as 
you fay there fhould be a preface to all laws ; and that, on commencina: the 
bufiacls of legiflation, it is requifite to prefer to every (Jifeourfe an exordium 
naturally accommodated to the feveral laws. For that which is to be faid 
after this is not a thing of fmall importance, nor is the difference trifling, 
whether fuch things are commemorated in a clear, or in an obf'cure, manner. 
It, therefore, we fhould order Icgillators to preface in a fimilar manner about 
great and fmall laws, we fhould not a(ft properly. For this is not to be done 
cither in every fong or in every difcourfe ; becaufe, though it may natu- 
rally belong to all, yet it is not ufeful to all. A thing of this kind, however, 
is to be allowed the rhetorician, the finger, and the legiflator. 

Clin. You appear to me to fpeak mo(l true. But let us make no longer 
delay, but return to our propofed difcourfe, and begin, if it is agreeable to 
you, trom tliofe things which, not as prefacing, were afferted by you above. 
Again, therefore, as thofe that arc engaged in fports fay, let us revolve bet- 
ter things from a fecond beginning, as liailhjng a preface, and not a cafual 
difcourlc, as was the cafe jud now. Let us begin, then, acknowledging 
that we preface. And the particulars, indeed, rel'pefling the honour of the 
Gods, and reverence of our anceftors, have been fufficiently difcuflcd. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to fpeak about what follows, till it (hall appear to 
you that our preface is complete. And after this you may enter on the bu- 
finefs of laws. 

Guest. About the Gods, therefore, and the attendants on the Gods, toge- 
ther with parents both when living and dead, \ve ihcn lufficiently prefaced, 
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as we now fay. With refpeft to what remains, you appear to me to order 
that it fhould be led forth into light. 

Clin. Entirely lb. 

Guest. But, after thde things, it is proper to difcourfe in common about 
our fouls, bodies, and polTeflions, together with ferious purfuits and re- 
millions of labour, in fuch a manner that both the fpeaker and the hearers 
may, to the utmoft of their power, be partakers of difcipline. After what 
has been faid, therefore, thefe things are to be truly fpoken and heard by us. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft retlitude. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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I_jET every one then hear who has already heard what we have f;iid rc- 
fpeding the Gods, and onr dear progenitors. For, after the Gods, a man’s foul 
is the moft divine of all his pofleffions, as being his moft intimate property, 
lint a man’s pofleffions are in every refped twofold. Anci tlie more excellent, 
and the hotter, poflefs dominion, but the inferior, and worfe, arc luhjcdl to 
command. The former, therefore, arc always to be honoured before the 
latter. Hence, I properly exhort every man, when 1 fay that he ought to 
honour !)is own foul in the jccond place, after our lords, the Gods, and their 
attendants. But, in fliort, no one honours his foul properly, th5iigh he 
appears to do fo. For honour is, in a certain refpeft, a divine good; but 
nothing evil is honourable. He, therefore, who thinks that he enlarges his 
ioul by certain dilbourfes or gifts, when, at the lame time, he docs not render 
it l)ctter than it v^'as before, appears indeed to honour it, but by no means does 
fo. For every man, from his very childhood, thinks himfelf fufficient to 
know all things, and that he honours his foul by praifing it, and by freely 
permitting it to do whatever it pleafes. But wc now lay that he who adts 
in this manner injures, and does not honour, his foul. And yet it is neceflary, 
as wc have laid, that it fliould be honoured in the fecond place after the 
Gods. Nor docs he honour it who does not confider himfclt as the caufc 
of Ills own errors, and of his numerous and mighty vices, but lays the blame 
upon others, and is always careful to exonerate himlclf. Such a one appears, 
indeed, to honour it, though this is far from being the cafe: for he injures 
it. Nor docs he in any reiped honour his foul ho gratifies hImleU with 
plealures contraiy to rcafcai, and the praife of the Icgillator : for he dil- 
honours it, by filling it uitli vice and repentance. Nor yet does a man 
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honour his foul, when he does not ftrcnuoufly endure labours that arc 
pralfed, fear and pain, but finks under them : for bv doing all tbefo things 
he dilhonours his foul. Nor, again, does he honour his foul, who thinks 
that to live is a thing in every rel'peft good : for by fuch a conception he 
difoonours it. For he aflents to him who thinks that every thing in Hades 
pertaining to the foul is bad ; nor <loes he oppofe and teach him, that he is 
ignorant whether, on the contrary, the things about the Gods that dwell 
there are not the greateft of all goods. Nor yet, when any one honours a 
certain corporeal beauty before virtue, is it at all different from truly and 
entirely difoououring the foul. For fuch a one fallely afferts, tiiat the body 
is more honourable than the foul. For nothing earth-born is more honour- 
able than things Olympian. But he w'ho entertains an opinion different 
from this, refpe61ing the foul, is ignorant that he /icglefls this admirable 
poffeffion. Nor, again, does he adorn his Ibul with gifts, who defires to 
poffefs riches in an unbecoming manner, or who is not grieved w'hen he 
poffeffes them unjufily ; but fuch a one entirely fails of accomplifliing this. 
For he gives up that which is honourable, and at the fame time beautiful, 
in his foul, for the fake of a little gold ; when at the fame time all the gold, 
which is^oth upon and under the earth, is in no refpcbl of equal wortiv 
with virtue. In Ihort, he who is not willing, by all poffiblc means, to 
abfiain from fuch things as the legiflator ranks among the bafe and vicious, 
and to purfuc to the utmoft of his power fuch things as he places among 
the good and beautiful, docs not perceive that, in all thefe things, he renders 
* his foul, which is a moft divine poffeffion,' in the higheft degree diflionour- 
able and bafe. For, in foort, no one confiders what is the greateft punifti- 
ment of evil condudl ; which is the becoming fimilar to vicious men. But 
he who becomes limilar to them avoids good men and good affertions, 
I'eparatcs himfeh' from the good, becomes agglutinated to the vicious, and 
earncftly defires their convcrfiuion. But, in confoqucnce of intimately 
affociating with thefe, he muft neceffarily do and fufter fuch things as 
they naturally do and fay to each other. Such a palTlon, tlicrcforc, is not 
juftice (for the juft and juftice are beautiful), but punilhment; this being a 
paffion attendant on injuftice, of which both he who is a partaker, and he who 
does not partake, are miferablc : — the one, becaufo he is not cured ; but 
the other, becaufe, while many are laved, he perilhes. But, that 1 may fuin 
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up the whole, our honour confifts in following things of a more excellent 
nature, and in rendering fuch things as are worfe, but yet arc capable of 
being made better, as good as poflible. No poflelfion, therefore, belonging 
to a man is more naturally adapted to fly from evil, and to invefligate and 
choofc that which is the beft of all things, than foul ; nor, v/hen it has 
cholcn, to aflbeiate with it in common for the remainder of life. On this 
account, it muft be honoured in the fecond degree. But every one will 
underlland, that the third honour according to nature is that of the body. 
It is however requifite to contemplate thefe honours, and to confider which 
of them are true, and which adulterated. And this is the buiinefs of 
a Icgillator. But he appears to me to announce, what, and what kind of 
J^onoiirs thefe are ; as, that the body is honourable, not when it is beautiful, 
or ftrong, or fwift, nor yet when it is large or healthy, (though under thefe 
circumflances i appears to be fo to many,) nor when it has the contraries 
of thefe. But thofe things which, being in the middle, touch upon the 
whole of this habit, are by far more moderate and fafe. For the former 
render the foul arrogant and confident, but the latter humble and fervile. 
The like takes place with refped to the poflcfTion of riches and property 
ot every kind. For the pofTeffion of each of thefe, in a tranfeendent dcaree, 
produces hatred and Icdition, both among cities and individuals. But 
(lavery is for the moft part the confequence of a deficiency of thefe. No 
one, therefore, Ihould apply himfelf to the acquifition of wealth for the fiikc 
of Ins children, that he may leave them rich in the extreme : for this will 
neither be better for them, nor for the city. For the property of young 
men, which is neither attended with adulation, nor indigent of things 
lu'ceflary, is the mofl harmonious, and the beft of all. For, fyrnphonizing 
and harmonizing with us in all things, it renders our life free from pain. 
It is proper, therefore, to leave children, not abundance of gold, but of 
rnodefl)-. But we think that we (hall accomplifh this by reproving impu- 
dent )oung men. This, however, is not to be accoraplifhed by exhorting 
young men in the manner adopted at prefent,— fmean, by telling them that 
they ought to be modeft in every thing ; but a prudent legiflator will rather 
.idvifc old men to behave modcftly before youth, and above all things to take 
care that no young man, at any time, cither fees or hears them doing or 
faying any thing bale. For, where old men are void of fhame, there young 
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men muft neceffaiily be moll: Impudent ; (ince the moft cxcdlcnl difeipline, 
both of young and old, confilb, not in admonilhing, but in ii<::Hng ilirougb 
the whole of life agreeably to the admonitions of others. JJut be who ho- 
nours and venerates the whole of his kindred, who participate o! the lame 
blood, and the fame houfehold Gods, will defei\cdly find thofe Gods propi- 
tious to him in the procreation of children. y\nd bdidcs this, he w ill obtain 
the benevolence of his friends and allijclates through life, who confiJers the 
attention which they pay him greater and more venerable than they uo, but 
his own kindnefs towards them lei's than they do. • Jiiit he will by tar beiiave 
in tlie bell manner, both towards his country and fellow citizens, who jne- 
fers the glory of being fubfervient to the laws of his country, to coinpic!! 
i/i the Olympian games, and to all warlike and peaceful contclls ; and who 
is fubfervient to them in the moll becoming manner through the whole of 
life. The alfociations, too, with llrangers Ihould be confulcred as things moll 
lioly. For nearly all the crimes of llrangers towards llrangers arc more no- 
ticed by avenging Deity than thofe of citizens towards each other. For, a 
llrangcr being deditute both of companions and kindred is an objcdl of 
greater commil'eration both to men and Gods. He, therefore, who is mcie 
capable of taking vengeance is more readily difpofed to give afiillancc. But tlic 
hofpUablc dicmon and divinity of every one, being the attendants of hofjiitable 
Jupiter, arc capable of taking vengeance in the moll eminent degree. Kvery 
one, therefore, who is endued with the leall portion of confideiMtion, fiioeld 
be very fearful through the whole of life of adling in ati inhofpiublc manner. 
But, of all crimes which are committed both towards llrangers and natives, 
th.olc arc the greatell which are committed towards fuppliants. For the Di- 
vinity with whom the fuppliant forms a covenant, becomes eminently tiie 
guardian of him in his afflidlion. So that no one who injures luppliants 
will go unpunillied. And thus far we have nearly dilcullcd the duties of 
children towards their parents, of a man towards himfelf, and the things 
belonging to himfelf ; likewife of his duty towards his country, friends, kin- 
dred, llrangers, and fellow citizens. It now follows that \\'e lliow what 
qualities a tnan ought to polfel's fo as that he may pufs through lil’c in the 
moll becoming manner; and fo that, not law, but praife and blame, inllrudl- 
ing every one, they may by tbefc nteans be rendered more benevolent and 
obedient to thofe who arc about to cllablilh laws. And tbefc arc the things 
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which after this muft be fubjeds of our difeourfe. But truth is the leader of 
every good both to Gods and men : of which he who in futurity will be blcfled 
and happy, muft participate from the beginning, that for the greateft part 
of time he may pafs through life in truth. For fuch a one is faithful. But 
he is unfaithful who is a friend to voluntary falfehood. And he who is a 
friend to involuntary falfehood is deprived of intelledl : neither of which is 
an objed of emulation. For he who is unfaithful and void of difeipline is 
unfriendly. And in progrefs of time, his charader being known, near the 
end of life there is prepared for him the grievous folitude of old age. So 
that, whether his aftbeiates and children live or not, he nearly leads, in either 
cafe, an orphan life. Indeed, he is honourable who ads in no refped un- 
juftly : but he who does not fuffer the unjuft to a6l unjuftly, deferves more 
than double the honour of the former charader. For the former is of equal 
worth with one man, but the latter, with many men ; fince he announces 
to the governors the injuftice of others. But he who punifhes injuftice, in 
conjundion with the governors, to the utmoft of his power, fuch a one will 
be proclaimed a great and perfed man in the city ; for he will be vidorious 
in virtue. It is proper alfo to give the fame praife to temperance and pru- 
ilence. And he who pofleffes other goods, and is not only able to poflefs 
them himfelf, but to impart them to others, is to be honoured as one who 
has attained the fummit of excellence. But he who is not able to accomplifti 
this, and yet is willing, is to be ranked in the fecond place : and the envious 
man, and he who will not impart any good for the Hike of friendftiip, are to 
be blamed. W e ought not, however, to diftionour the pofleftioii on account 
of the poftenbr, but ftiould endeavour to obtain it with all our might. Every 
one too ftiould contend with us for virtue, without envy. For every cha- 
rader of this kind enlarges cities, in conlequence of ftriving himfelf, and 
not impeding others through calumny. But the envious man, while he 
thinks to furpafs (.thers by detradion, tends lefs himfelf to true virtue, and 
renders thnfc who mutually tend to it defpondent, by blaming them unjuftly. 
Hence, depriving the city of ftrenuous exertions in the acquifition of virtue, 
he, at the lame time, Icflens its renown. It is proper, betides, that a man 
ftiouW be ardent in every thing, and particularly that he ftiould be mild, 
tor it is impoflible to avoid the unjuft adions of others, which arc cither 
difficult to be cured, or are entirely incurable by any other means tlian con- 
6 teft. 
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teft, defence, victory, and by fufFering no remilfion in punifhment. But 
it is impoflible for any foul to accomplilh this without generous ardour. 

With refpcdt to fuch unjuft adlions as are curable, it is requilite to know, 
in the firft place, that no unjuft man is voluntarily unjuft. For no one 
would, at any time, willingly poflefs any of the greateft evils, and much 
lels in thofe things refpefting himfelf which are moft honourable. But foul, 
as we have faid, is in reality in all things the moft honourable. No one, 
therefore, would at any time voluntarily receive the greateft evil in that 
which is moft honourable, and live through the whole of life poflefling 
it. But the unjuft man, and he who is vicious, are in every refped mife- 
rablc. It is proper, however, to pity him who is capable of being cured, 
and to reftrain our anger againft him, left, by an effeminate effervefcence of 
anger, we ftiould exhibit all the bitternefs of wrath. But it is requilite to 
employ anger againft thofe who are incontinently and incurably bad. Hence, 
we have faid that every good man ought to be ardent, and at the fame time 
mild. But an evil, which is the greateft of all evils, is implanted in the 
Ibuls of many men, which (every one pardoning himfelf) they do not de- 
\ ife any means of avoiding. And this is what is ufually faid, that every 
man Is naturally a friend to himfelf, and that it is proper a thing of this 
kind ought to be. But, in reality^ a vehement love of felf is to every man 
the caufe of all his errors. For he who loves is blind with refpea to the 
objea of his love. So that he who thinks he ouglit always to be honoured 
in preference to truth, judges of things juft, good, and beautiful, in a de- 
praved manner. . For it is proper that he who is deftined to be a great man 
Ihould neither love himfelf, nor the things pertaining to himfelf, but that he 
fhould love juft adions, whether they are accomplifhed by himfelf or by an- 
other. In confequence of this error, every man’s ignorance appears to 
himfelf to be wifdom. Hence, in fliort, though we do not know any thing, 
we are of opinion that wc know all things. But, not permitting others to 
do that of which we ourfelvcs are ignorant, we are compelled to err from 
their conduct. On this account every man ought to avoid the vehement 
love of himfelf, and to follow one better than himfelf, without paying any 
attention to ihame. There are alfo certain leffer things, which are often laid, 
and which, as they are not lefs ufeful than what has been alre-idy aflerted, 
it is proper, recoUe^ing ourfelves, to mention. For, as if fbmething was 
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always flowing away from us, it is ncceflTary that, on the contrary, there 
fliouU! be a perpetual influx of fomething. But recolleftion is an influx of 
prudence which had deferted us. It is proper, therefore, to reftrain unbe- 
coming laughter, and that every man fliould announce to every man the 
propriety of concealing all j<iy and forrow, and of keeping the body in a 
becoming habit, whether the d;ernon of any one eftabliflies him in felicity, 
or ivhether his fortune is fnch that he is obliged, vjith dermons opjioftng hitn, 
to etigcigg' in aclions of an elevated a?td arduous nature. But it Is proper always 
to hope for thofc things which divinity imparts to the good ; and when wc 
are opprefl'ed with heavy labours, wc fliould hope that Divinity will diminilh 
their weight, and change the prefent condition of our circumflanccs into 
one more favourable ; and with refped to good things, the contraries of theic, 
that they will alwa>s be prefent with us, with good fortune. With thefe 
hopes every one ought to live, and with the recolledion of all thefe things; 
not with a parfimonious recolle(Jbion, but always, both ferioufly and in Ijiort, 
pcrfpicuoufly reminding each other and ourlelves of thefe particulars. And 
now wc have nearly faid all that Is proper refpeaing thofc divine duties 
which every one ought to perform, but we have not yet fpoken concerning 
human duties. It is, however, neceflary fo to do : for wc fpeak to men, 
and not to Gods. But pleafurcs, pains, and defires, arc naturally in the 
highefl: degree human, from which it is nccelTary that the whole mortal ani- 
mal fliould, with the greateft earneflnefs, be fufpended. And it is requifite 
to prailc the niofl: becoming life, not only becaufc in its form it excels in 
glory, but becaufc, if any one is willing to tafle of it, and not wiicn a louth 
to fly from it, he will alio excel in that which we all are in (• .irc'i of, I mean 
the pofleflion of more joy than forrow through the v. hole of h: -. That this 
will clearly bo the cafe, if any one tafles of it in a proper manner, will readily 
and vehemently be apparent; but how this may be acconipliflied, and whe- 
ther it is iidiercnt in us natuially, or contrary to nature, it is requilite now to 
conllder. We ought, however, to conf.der one life compared with another, 
the more pleafant and the more calamitous, in this manner. WT wifh that 
plcafurc may be prefent with us, but wc neither choofc nor wifli for pain. 
And we never wifli fora middle condition inftcad of pleafure, but we defire 
it in preference to pain. We alfb wifli for lefs pain with more plcafurc, but 
we do not defire lefs pleafure with greater pain. But we can clearly fliow 
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that we are unwilling to poflefs each of thefe in an equal matincr. All thefe 
both differ and at the fame time do not differ in multitude and magnitude, 
in intenfity, equality, and fuch things as are contrary to all thefe, with re- 
fpc£t to the choice of each. And as thefe particulars arc thus cir cumftanced, 
we wifh for that life in which many of both thefe greatly and vehemently 
fubfift, but in which pleafures tranfcend ; but wc do not defire that life in 
which the contraries to thefe are inherent. Nor, again, do we wifh for that 
life in which a few of thefe, of a trifling and folitary nature, fubfift, and in 
which afflidive circumflances tranfcend ; but wc defire that life in which 
the contraries to thefe are found. However, as we have find before, we 
ought to confider that life as fublifling in an equilibrium, in which thefe pof- 
fefs equal power. For wc defire the life which furpaffes in tlic things with 
which wc are pleafed; and we are unwilling to pofTefs that which exceeds 
in the contraries to thefe. But it is neceffary to confider all our lives as na- 
turally bound in thefe ; and befides this, what the things are which wc na- 
turally dcfirc. If, therefore, we fhould lay that we wifh for any thing be- 
fides thefe, we muft fay that it is through an ignorance and iinfkilfulncl?^ in 
lives. What then, and of what kind are thole lives, in preferring which 
it is ncccflury that he who perceives what is the objeft of defire, and volun- 
tary, and hat arc the contraries to thefe, Ihould preferibe a law to him- 
lelf, that thus having chofen that which is friendly, pleafant, the bed:, and 
the mofl beautiful, he may lead the moft bleffcd life polfible to man ? Wc 
call then one life temperate, another prudent, another brave; and wc rank 
ill the fourth place a healthy life. We likewife eflublifh four other lives 
contrary to thefe, viz* the imprudent, the timid, the intemperate, and the 
difeafed. He, therefore, who knows what a temperate life is, will alfcrt 
that it is mild in all things, and that it imparts quiet pains, quiet pleafures, 
placid defires, and loves not infane; but that an intemperate life is impe- 
tuous in all things, fo that it imparts vehement pains, vehement pleafures, 
ftrenuous and furious delires, and the moft infanc loves. But in a temperate 
life the pleafures furpafs tlie pains, and in an intemperate life tlic plea- 
fures are furpalTed by the pains, in magnitude^ multitude, and denfity. Hence,, 
tlie one of thefe lives is ncceflarily more pleafant to us^ according to nature, 
but the other is more painful. And nature does not permit him, who wilhcs 
to live plcafautly, to live voluntarily in an intemperate manner. But it is 
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evident, if what we have now allcrted is right, that every intempcjate man 
is ncce/Tarily unwillingly fo. For the vulgar every where live indigent of 
temperance, either througii the privation of difeipline, or through incon- 
tinence, or through both. The lame things are to be confidered rcfpeaing 
a dileafed and healthy life : as, that they poflefs pleafurcs and pains, but that 
tlie pleafurcs furpafs the pains in a healthy life, but the pains the pleafurcs 
in difeafes. Our will, however, in the choice of lives, docs not confent 
that pain may tratifccnd pleafure ; but we judge the life in which it is fur- 
pallcd to be more plcafant. And we fay that the temperate man polTelTes 
in every refpcdl things few'er, lets, and more attenuated than the intempe- 
rate, the prudent than the imprudent, the brave than the timid ; and that 
the one furpaffes in pleafurcs, but the other in pains; fo that the brave man 
furpafles the timid in pleafurcs, and the prudent the imprudent. And, in 
fhort, the life which participates of virtue, either pertaining to the body or 
the foul, is more pleafaut than the life which participates of depravity ; and 
bcfides this, it tranfeends other lives in beauty and redtitude, in virtue and 
glory ; fo that he who poflelTcs it lives more happily than he who polTefles 
the contrary life, in every refped, aiid totally. Here then let the preface to 
laws end. 

But, after the preface, it is necefTary that law fliould follow ; or rather, 
according to truth, the laws of a polity are to be written. As, therefore, 
things which are woven are not all w'oven from the fame threads, but there 
is a difference in the quality of the threads, for fome are more firm and 
llrong, but others foftcr and of a more yielding nature ; in like manner it is 
iieceffary to judge of thole that have great dominion in cities, and thole that 
act only in every thitig trom trifling difeipline. There are, however, two 
forms of a polity : the one, the eflablilhment of governors ; the other, that 
which gives laws to the governors thcmfelves. But prior to all thele things 
it is ncceflary to confidcr as follows : When a flicpherd and herdfman, one 
who takes care of horles, and others of this kind, engage in their refpedtive 
offices, they never attempt to take any care of them till they have firff admi- 
iiiftercd a purification adapted to each of them. And, belides this, choofing out 
the healthy and the fick, the noble and the ignoble, they lend the former to 
other herds, but take care of the latter ; conlidering that otherwife their 
Libour would be vain about thofe bodies and fouls which a depraved nature 
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;incl ailment have corrupted ; fince, without feparating in each of thelc 
lierds the healthy and difeafcd manners and bodies from each other, they 
would perifh by contagion. The attention, however, vvliich is paid to 
other animals is indeed lefs, and is alone worthy to be mentioned for the 
fake of an example. But the legiflator ought to pay the greateft attention 
to men, and fhould inveftigate and affert that which is accommodated to 
every one, both refpefting purification and all other adions. Kor that 
which concerns the purification of a city Ihould fubiill: as follows : As tlierc 
are many purifications, fomc of them arc ealy, but others difficult ; and he 
who is both a tyrant and a leglllator may be able to ufe fuch purifications 
as are difficult, and fuch as arc the beft. But the legiflator wlio eftablifhes 
anew polity and laws without the affiftance of a tyrant, may rejoice, if he 
Is able to purify with the mildcft of purifications. The beft purification is 
however painful ; juft as thofe medicines which unite juftice with punifti^ 
ment, produce at length in the offending party either exile or death. For 
it is cuftomary to free the city from thofe men who have perpetrated the 
greateft crimes, when they are found to be incurable, and have in the 
greateft degree injured the city ; but with us the following is a milder puri- 
fication. For thofe that through want of food readily offer themfelvcs to 
certain leaders, in order to aflfault thofe that arc not in want, thefe, as being 
naturally the difeafe of a city, fhould be bcnignantly feut away *, under the 
honourable appellation of a colony. Every legiflator, therefore, ftiould do 
this in the beginning of his Icgiflation. But more difficult things than 
‘thefe happen to us at prefent. For it is not necelfary to devife at prefent 
cither a colony or any felcfl purification : but as if there was a conflux of 
water, partly from fountains and partly from torrents, into one lake, it is 
necelfary to obferve how the confluent water will be moft pure ; partly by 
drawing, partly by deducing it into another channel, and partly by divert- 
ing its courfe. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be found in 
every political eftabliftiment. However, fince we are now engaged in dii- 
courfe, and not in aftion, our feledioii is accomplilhcd, and purification 

- * The laws of Plato, being perfe£lly equitable, confulcr the good of the olFender in the pnuifli- 

ments which they enjoin, and not the good of the community alone; but our laws, cfpccially in 
crimes pertaining to money, alone confidcr the good of the community. Thi.> is one among 
many of the baneful cfFc(Sls of commerce. 
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takes place according to our defire. For, having by every kind of pcrfua- 
fion, and for a fufficient length of time, examined thofe evil men who en- 
deavour to enter our city in order to govern it, we flull forbid their entrance. 
But we ftiall admit the good, rendering them benevolent and propitious to 
the utmofi: of our power. The felicity, however, which has happened to ns 
ought not to be concealed. For, as we lay that the colony of the Hcraclid* 
was happy, bccaufe it efcaped the dire and dangerous ftrife refpedling the 
divilioii of land and the difeharge of debts, about which a city of the antients 
being compelled to give laws, it did not permit any thing to be immove- 
able, nor yet after a manner was it poflible for any thing to be moved ; in 
like manner, the fame thing appears nearly to have happened to us. But, 
in Ihoft, prayer alone remains, and a trifling mutation cautioufly and flowly 
made in a great length of time ; fo that, in thefe mutations, the citizens, 
together with many debtors, will polTcfs abundance of land, with which 
they will give afliftance to many, humanely imparting their land to the indi- 
gent, and contenting themfelves with moderate polTeffions. They will 
hkewife confider poverty as confifting, not in a diminution of property, but 
in an infatiable defire of acquiring more. For this is the greateft beginning 
of fafety to a city ; and upon this, as a Aable foundation, every politic orna- 
ment, which is accommodated to an eftablilhment of this kind, may be 
raifed. But when this mutation is debile, no political adion will after- 
wards be eafily accomplilhed by the city. This, indeed, as we have faid, we 
Ihould avoid ; but, at the lame time, it may more properly be laid, tliat, if 
wc do not avoid it, we Ihould Ihow by what means this flight may be ac- 
complilhed. We lay then, tliat it is to.be accompliflied by cultivating juftice, 
and bamlhing the defire of gain ; but, befides this, there is no other, either 
broad or narrow, palTage for flight. Let this then be cftablilhed by us as a 
prop of the city. For it is necelTary that the polTeffions which the citizens 
prepare for themfelves Ihould be blamelels j or, that thofe Ihould defift from 
advancing any further in the acquifition of property, who have an antieut 
enmity towards each other, and who participate but a Ihaall degree of intel- 
icd. But thofe to whom Divinity imparts, as it docs to us at prefent, the 
cAablilhment of a new city, in which the inhabitants have no enmity to- 
wards each other, —if through the diftribution of land and habitations hatred 
Ihould arife among them,— in this cafe it wili not be human ignorance, but 
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ignorance accompanied with every vice. What then will be the mode of 
proper diftribution ? In the firft place, the quantity of the number ought to 
be determined. In the next place, it fliould be agreed into how many 
and what kind of parts the diftribution to the citizens fliould be made, la 
the third place, the land and habitations thould be diftributed equally, in the 
moft eminent degree. But the quantity of the multirude cannot otherwife 
be properly afttgned than by paying attention to the land and cities of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. And the land, indeed, fliould be as much as is 
fufficicut to afford nutriment for lb many moderate men ; but of more than 
this there is no occalion. But the number of thefe moderate perlbns fliould 
be fufficieiit to defend themfelves againft the incurfions of their unjuft neigh- 
bours, and likewife to give aftiftance to their neighbours when injured. 
Having then cpnftdered thefe things, we may be able to define both aftuall) 
and verbally the land and the neighbouring inhabitants. But now, for the 
lake of a feheme and defeription, that the thing itfelf may be accompliflied, 
our difcoujfe proceeds to legiflation. The number of the hulbandmen, and 
tliofe that defend the diftribution of the land, fliould be five thoufand and 
forty, this being a number adapted for the ptirpofe. In like manner the land 
and the habitation fliould be diftributed into the lame parts, lb that the 
man and his portion of land may accord in diftribution. And in the firft 
place, indeed, the whole number fliould be divided into two parts, and 
afterwards into three. It is likewife naturally capable of a divifion into 
^four, five, and fo in fucceflion as far as to ten. Thus much, indeed, ought 
to be underftood by every legiflator refpefling numbers ; I mean, that he 
fliould underftand what, and what kind of number will be moft ufeful to 
all cities. But we fay that that number is beft adapted for this purpole, 
which poffelTes in itfelf many diftributions, and thefe orderly difpofed. For 
every number is not allotted fe£lions into all things. But the number five 
thoufand and forty, both for the pilrpofes of war and peace, for all con- 
ventions and communions, for tributes and diftributions, cannot be ^ut into 
more than one of fixty parts ; but you may continue the divifion of it from one 
as far as to ten. Thefe things, however, ought to be more firmly con- 
fidered at Jeifure, by thole to whom they are committed by the law ; for 
they cannot fubfift otherwife than in this manner. But it is necelfary that 
they Ihould be mentioned to the founder of a city, for the lake of what 
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follows. For, whether any one eflablifhes a new city from the beginning, 
or whether lie reftores an antient one that has periflied, — if he is endued with 
intelleft, he will not attempt to make any alterations in any thing which 
ought to be performed refpedlng the Gods, their temples, and their facred 
concerns, or the names of certain Gods or daemons, which ought to be 
given to temples ; whether thefc ceremonies are derived from Delphi, or 
Dodona, or Ammon, or from certain antient difeourfes, by which fome 
perfons have been perfuaded ; or whether they have been the refult of di- 
vine vifions and injpiration. For, in confequence of being perfuaded of their 
truth, the anticiits eftablifhed facrifices mixed with mjllic ceremonies ; 
whether thefe originated from the natives themfelvcs, or whether they are 
of Tyrrhene, or Cyprian, or of any other origin. But, from thefe antient 
difcouifcs and rumours, they confecrated ftatues, altars and temples, and 
placed each in a facred grove. In all thefe the^egiflator fhould not make 
the fmalleft innovation ; but fhould attribute to each of the parts, a God, a 
daemon, or a certain hero. And in the diftribution of the land, he fliould 
in the lirft place l'clc£l a portion for illuftrioiis groves and other facred pur- 
pofes, fo that the inhabitants of each of the parts, afl’embling at ftated times, 
may with facility prepare themfelves for their refpeftivc employments, lo 
as during the facrifices to aflbeiate benevolently with and recognize each 
other. For nothing is more advantageous to a city than for the citizens 
to he known to each other ; jtnee^ where each has no light in the manners oj 
eachy but Jarknefs there neither honours nor governors are Jiro/ierly apliomt- 
ed^ nor can a?iy one obtain^ in a becoming manner^ the jujiice which is due 
to him. But every man, one towards one, ought carncltly to endeavour in 
all cities, that he may never appear infincerc to any one, but may be always 
artlefs and true, and that, being fuch, no other perfon may deceive him. But 
the throw which follows this, in the cftablifhment of laws, like that of 
chefs-mcn, according to the proverb, from a temple, lince it is uiiulual, may 
perhaps caufe him who hears it at firft to wonder. But to him who has rea- 
foned upon, and tried it, it will appear that the city will thus, in the fecond 
place, be inhabited in the belt manner. Some one, however, perhaps, will 
not approve of this city, becaufe it does not employ a tyrannic legiflator. It 


* As in London, and all great modern citles» 
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will, indeed, be moft proper to fpeak of the beft polity, and likewife of a 
I'econd and third, and then leave it to every one\s option to choole that 
which pleafes him the mpft. We therefore fliall a£l in this manner; and, 
after we have fpoken of a polity which is firft, of one which is I’econd, and 
of another which is the third in virtue, we fliall leave it to the option of 
Clinlas, and any other who may be prefent at the fclcflion of thefe, to at- 
tribute to his country whichever of them he pleafes. The firll city and 
polity, therefore, and the beft laws, fubflft there where through the whole 
city that antient proverb takes place in the moft eminent degree, that all 
things are common among friends. This then muft be afferted, whether it 
now is or ever was adopted, that women, children, and all poflelTions 
fliould be common ; and that private property fliould by all poflible means 
be exterminated from life. Things too which, are private by nature fliould 
every where, as much as poflible, become common; fuch as the eyes, the 
cars, and the hands. For feeing, hearing, and a6ling, flionld be employed 
for common advantage. In like manner, all men fliould praife and blame 
the fame things, rejoice in and be afflicted with the fame circumftances, 
and as much as poflible adopt fuch laws as will unite the city in the moft 
eminent degree. No one can cftablifli any bound of virtue more tranfccn- 
deutly proper than this. The inhabitants of fuch a city, whether they are 
Gods * or Ions of ^he Gods, by living together in this manner, will lead a 
joyful life. On this account it is not proper to confider any other paradigm 
of a polity, but, infpc£ting this, we ought to explore luch a one to the ut- 
moft of our power. But this, which is the fubjedl: of our prefent difculfion, 
if it fliould fubfift, would moft nearly approach to immortality. And if it 
does not rank in the firft, it certainly will in the fccond place. However, if 
Divinity is willing, we will after this difeufs the polity, which is the third 
in order. Let us now then confidcr the nature of this polity, and how it 
may be eftablilhed. In thefifft place, land and houfes fliould be diftributed 
to them, and they fliould not be fufFered to cultivate the ground in common; 
fmee a thing of this kind is greater than their generation, nutrition, and 
education will admit. Land, however, and houfes, fliould be diftributed to 

* Viz Gods according to fimilitude. For, as intellect is called a God by Pi.ito, accordin'^ to 
union, and foul according to participation, fo the moft exalted charavlcvs among men arc called 
by him Gods according to fimilitude. 
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them with tfiis ititention, that each may confider the portion allotted him, 
as common to tiie whole city. But, this region being their comrtry, they 
ought to reverence it in a greater degree than children their mother ; for, 
being a goddefs, flie is the fovereigu miftrefs of mortals. The fame fliould 
be our conceptions of the indigenous Gods and daemons. But that thefe 
things may fubfift in this manner, through the whole time, the following 
particulars are to be confidered : As many Vcftal hearths as are diftributed 
to us at prefent, fo many ought always to be diftributed, and neither more 
nor fewer in number. But a thing of this kind will be firmly eftablhhed in 
every city, if every one always leaves that child to whom he is moft attach- 
ed, the only heir of his allotted portion, his fucccflbr, and cultivator of the 
Gods, of his race, his country, of the living, and the dead. But thofe who 
have more children than ouc ftiould for this purpofe portion the females 
according to the eftablilhed law, but commit the males to the care of thofe 
citizens that have no children of their own, and this in a very btnevolent 
manner. However, if benevolence is w'anting, or each of the citizens has 
a numerous progeny of male or female children, or on the contrary but a 
few children, owing to the barrennefs of the women, then that greateft and 
moft honourable governor whom we have eftabliftved, muft confider what is 
proper to be done in either of thefe cafes, and, whether there is an abun- 
dance or a defeat of children, muft devife feme method by .which five thoufand 
and torty habitations alone may always remain. But there are many 
methods by which this may be accompliflied. For procreation may be re- 
ftrained, which is the caufc of this abundance ; and, on the contrary, by 
diligent attention, an iucreafe of otFspring may be obtained, when it is re- 
cjuilite. For what we are Ipcaking of may be accomplilhed by honour and 
(lilgracc, and by the admonitory difeourfes of the old to the young. Laftly, 
every deleft ai lies from the number of five thouland and forty houfes not 
being preferved. But, if our city Ihould have a fupcrabundance of citi- 
zens, through the familiarity of thofe that dwell together, and by this 
means it fhould be opprefled with poverty, that antient device muft b» 
adopted wliich we have often mentioned, that a friendly colony ftiould be 
lent from friends; for It appears that this will be advantageous to the citv. 
But if, on the contrary, at any' time an inundation of difeales, or the ravages 
of war, lliould reduce the citizens to a lefsthan the cftablilhed number, fuch 
^ citizens 
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citizens as have been educated in an adulterated manner arc not to be volun* 
tarily admitted to fupply the place of thofe that are w'anting. But it is faid 
that even Divinity is not able to force neceflity. We fliould fay, therefore, 
that our prefent difcourfe fpeaks in an exhortatory manner as follows ; O 
bell of all men, who honour according to nature fimilitude and equality,, 
famenefs, and general confent, never relax in honouring thefe, both accord- 
ing to the number, and all the power of things beautiful and good. And, in 
the firft place, preferve through the whole of life the above-mentioned 
number. In the next place, do not defpile the moderate elevation and mag- 
nitude of the pofleffions which were firft diftributed to you, by buying and 
felling with each other. For, if you ail in this manner, neither Divinity, 
the diftrij^utor of your allotted portion, nor the legiflator will be your aflb- 
date in war. For now the law announces in the firft place, that he who is 
willing to receive the allotted portion (hall receive it, but that he who is un- 
willing (hall be deprived of it : and this, becaufe in the firft place the land 
is facred to all the Gods ; and in the next place, becauie the priefts and 
prieftefles pray during the firft, fecond, and third facrificcs, that both the buyers 
and fellers of allotted houfes and lands may be properly dtfpofed in fuch 
tranfuftions. But they ftiould write on cyprefs monuments in temples, for 
the benefit of pofterity. And befides this, for the purpoie of preferviag 
thefe, they fhould commit them to tlie care of that magiftrate who appears 
to have the moft acute vifion, that thofe may be deteded who a£l fraudu- 
lently, and that he who is difobedlent both to law and divinity may be 
puniihed. But, according to the proverb, no vicious man will ever under- 
ftand how much all cities will be benefited by a<fting in the manner we 
have preferibed, but he only who is Ikilful and of equitable manners. In 
this city there is no ardent purfuit of gain ; nor is it lawful for any one to- 
apply himftlf to the acquilition of illiberal wealth, becaufe the dilgraceful 
mechanic art, as it is called, which is employed for this purpoie, fubverts 
liberal manners. Riches, therefore, are not to be accumulated by any fuch. 
means. Bcfidcs this, another law follows all thefe, which forbids^ any pri- 
vate perfon the poflefiion of either filver or gold. But becaufe there is daily 
oecafion for money for the fake of commutation, which is nearly ncccifary 
to artificers, and to all thole that have fimilar wants, in order to pay the 
wages of mercenaries, fervants, and hufbandmeu — for the fake of thefe 

things 



tiling', wc permit the ufe of money in the city, but order it to be fuch as 
mav be honoured by our citizens, but defpifed by other men. For the fake 
of war, indeed, and travelling to other countries, as when ambafladors are fent 
to foreign nations, or for fotne other neceflary purpofe, the city fhould poffefs 
a quantity of the common coin of Greece. But when any neceifity obliges 
a private perlbn to leave the city, having begged permillion of tlie magil- 
trates, he lliall be fuffered to depart ; but the foreign coin, wliich he pof- 
fefles on his return, he lhall change for that of his own country. And if 
any one is deteded converting the money of another city to his own private 
ufe, fuch money fliall become public property. He who has been an eye 
witnefs of fuch condudt, but has not divulged it, fliall be difgraced, and pay 
the lame fine as he who endeavoured to enrich himfelf with foreign coin. , 
Bclides, no one fliall be permitted to give or receive a marriage portion, .tier 
to dcpofit money with a man who cannot be trufted, nor to put money out 
to ufe. And it fhall be lawful for him with whom money is depolited at 
intcrcH:, to pay neither intcreft nor principal. That a condudl of this kind 
is bell for a city, will be rightly judged by him who always refers thefe par- 
ticulars to the intention of the legillator. But we liiy that the intention of 
a politician who is endued with intelleil, is not that which the multitude 
fay is the intention of a good legiflator,— I mean, that the city may be greater 
and richer than others, and that it may for the mofl: part have dominion 
over the land and fca. To which they add, that he who eftablilhcs laws 
propel ly, ought to wdfh that the city may be the beft, and the moll happy. 
But of thele, fome arc capable of taking place, but others not. The Icgif- 
lator, therefore, will wilh that the polliblc, but he will not wifli that the 
impoffiblc, may take place. For in the latter cafe his wilh would be vain; 
neither, therefore, would he attempt it. For it is nearly necelfary that they 
Ihould be happy, and at the fame time worthy. This then will be the ob- 
jc£l of his wilh. But it is impolllble that they Ihould be rich in the extreme, 
and at the liime time good ; I mean rich in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word. For the vulgar call thofe rich, who being few in number polfefs 
a great quantity of money, which even a bad man may poflefs. If this be 
the cafe, I Ihould never grant them, that a rich man, who is not at the 
fame time worthy, can be truly happy. But I alTert that it is impoflible a 
man can be at the fame time eminently good, and eminently rich. Some 
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one, however, may perhaps fay, Why not? Bccaufc vve fay, The pofTcffion 
which IS obtained both from juft and unjuft condudl is more than double of 
that which is alone juftly obtained ; and that the expenfcs which arc neither 
becoming nor bafe are doubly lefs than thofe which arc becoming, 
and which are performed in a becoming manner. lie, therefore, who 
a£ls in a contrary manner will never be richer than him who acquires mure 
than double, and fpends lefs than half. But of thefe, the one is worthy, 
but the other not worthy, becaufe he is parfimonious. Sometimes, indeed, 
this latter charaftcr is perfedly vicious; but, as we have juft now faid, is 
never good. For he who receives both juftly and unjuftly, and fpends nei- 
ther juftly nor unjuftly, is indeed rich, becaufe he is parfimonious: but he 
who is perfe6Hy vicious, as being for the moft part prodigal, is extremely 
poor. And he who fpends in a becoming manner, and alone acquires juftly, 
will never at any time become remarkably rich, nor yet cxccftively poor ; 
fo that our aflertion is right, that very rich arc not good nien. But, if they 
arc not good, they are not happy. With us, however, the eftablilhincnt of 
laws looks to this, that the citizens may become moft baj>py, and in the 
higheft degree friends to each other. But the citizens will never be friends 
where there is much judicial controverfy and unjuft tranfii(!*'tions with each 
other, but where the leaft of thefe is found. We have laid too, that there 
onglit to be neither gold nor filver in the city, nor yet an anxious purfuit of 
gain through mechanical arts and ufury, or bafe cattle, but that wealth 
^fliould be acquired from fuch things as agriculture imparts and aftbrds ; yet 
in fuch a manner, as that it may not compel the citizens to ncglcdl thole 
thiiu^s for the fake of which riches arc delired : but thelc arc the loul and 
body, which without gymiuiftic and the other dilciplincs will never be of any 
worth. On this account, we have laid more than once, that an attention to 
money ought to be honoured in the laft place. For, fince all the concerns in 
which every man is ferionfly engaged are three, an attention to riches properly 
ranks in the laft and third place: but the concerns of the bovly jHillcfs the mid^ 
die; and thofe of the foul the firft place. And, indeed, the polity uhieh we arc 
now confidering will be governed by proper laws, if it diftributes lionouis in 
this manner. But if any' one of the laws which arc cftablilhcd in it (ball appear 
to prefer the health of tlie body to temperance, or riches to both healtii and 
temperance, it will appear to be improperly eftablilhed. A legillator, therefore, 
VOL. II. T ought 
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ought often to fignify his Intention to the people in this manner : I am de- 
firous thpt tills particular thing (hould take place, which if it does, my in- 
tentions will fuccced ; but if it does not, they w'ill be rendered fruftrate. And 
thus, perhaps, he might both liberate himfelf and otliers from the burthen 
ot legiflation ; but never by any other means. He, therefore, who receives 
an allotted portion fliould pofTcfs it on the conditions we have mentioned. 
But this will take place in a becoming manner, when each perfon who be- 
comes an inhabitant of the colony poirdfes every thing ellc equally. Since^ 
however, this is not pofiiblc, but one coming to fettle in it will pollefs more 
money, and another lefs, it Is requifite, for the fake of many advantages, 
and of equality in the city, that property fliould be unequally polTeJfled : 
that, in coiifequencd of each receiving magiftracies, tributes, and diftribu- 
tioiis, according to the honour annexed to each, and not according to his 
own virtue only, and that of his anceftors, nor yet according to the ftrength 
or beauty of his body, but receiving thefc equalized as much as pofiiblc, viz. 
unequally, but conuncnihrably dirtribu ted, they may not dilagrcc W'ith each 
other. For the fake of thelc things, it is rcquiiite that there fliould be four 
divifions in magnitude of poireHioas ; and that thefe fliould be called lirll:, 
fccond, third, and fourth divilions, or iliould receive feme other appellations : 
lo that, both when they remain in poircflion of the fame property, and when 
they become moll rich from being po<ir, or poor from being rich, each may 
pals to the po{Tellioii of property accommodated to each. For this purpole, 
I fliall lay dowm the following Icheme of law : 

We iay, that in a city which in future is to be void of that greateft dif- 
cafe, which may be more properly called difeord, or fedition, none of the 
citizens Ihould either be extremely poor, or extremely rich : for both tljele 
produce both. It is therefore now requifite that a Jegiflator fhould lay what 
Is the bound of each. Let, then, the bound of poverty be the honour of the 
allotted diflribulion, which ought to be ftable, and wliich no magillrate, nor 
any one who loves honour for the lake of viituc, will ever lutFcr to become lefs 
to any one. The lej^iflator, ellablifhing the meafurc of thelc dillributions, 
will permit the double, triple, and quadruple of this to be polleflcd. IJut, 
if any one [)u(rcires more than thefe, whether they are found, or beftowed, or 
procured by mechanical arts, or ()oircircd by any other luch like fortune,-- 
if he imparts what remains to the city, and to the Cods, the guardians of the 
4 city. 
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city, he will aft in a blamelels and laudable manner. But he vvlio acculcs 
one that is not obedient to this law fliall obtain the half of his poffellions ; 
and, at the lame time, the halt of the accul’er’s property fhall be dedicated 
to the Gods. An account too lhall be openly given, in writing, of all Inch 
property as furpalTes the allotted portion, to the magidrates'’who arc ap- 
pointed guardians by law, that all the judgments refpefting riches maybe 
eafy and extremely clear. In the next place, the city ought to be built as 
much as poffible in the middle of the country, and in a place pollcfiing other 
things accommodated to the city, which it is not difficult to underhand .and 
relate. After this, it ffiould be divided into twelve' parts, the temple of 
Vella, Jupiter, and Minerva, being lirllof all railed under the appellation of 
the Acropolis, or tower of the city. This temple ffiould be circiilaily cn- 
clofed; and from this enclofure, the city and all the region ffiould be divided 
into twelve parts. But the twelve parts ought to be equalized in fuch a man- 
ner, that the portion of the probfic land may be fmall, but tliat of the un- 
prolific great : and the allotted portions ffiould be live thouland and forty. 
Again, each of thefe ffiould receive a twofold divilion. The two divilions, 
likewife, Ihovdd be aflbeiated allotments, and each Ihould participate of the 
near and remote dillributions, viz. the divilion near the city Ihould commu- 
nicate with that which is lituated in its extremity ; that which is at the Iccond 
dillancc from the city, with that which is the lecond from its extremity ; and 
after this manner with all the reft. It ffiould likewife be lb contrived iii the 
twofold divilions of which we are now fpcaking, refpefting the fecundity 
and barrennefs of the region, that there ftiould be an equality of diftribution 
in multitude and paucity. It is likewife nccelTary that llic ftreets ffiould be 
divided into twelve parts, and, indeed, every other polfeffion, equality being 
preferved in the greateft degree, and a delcription made of every particular. 
After this, the twelve allotments Ihould be attributed to the twelve Gods; 
each allotted portion being denominated after,- and confecrated to, it-, pre- 
fiding deity, and called a tribe. The twelve fcv'-lions too of the city ougiit 
to be divided in tlie fame manner as the reft of the region, viz. li) that each 
feftion lhall have two habitations, one near the middle, and the other near 

^ 'I'hc rcafon why Plato adopts this divifion is, bccaufc the number 12 is an image of all-pcr- 
feci progrenioii, bcinjr compofed from the multiplication of 3 by 4, both which numbers, accord- 
ing to the Pyrhagoreansj arc images of pcrfciflion. 
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the extremity. And thus much refpeding the habitations. This, however^ 
we ought by all means to confidcr, that all the particulars which we have 
juft now fpoken of will never fo opportunely concur as they have happened 
to do in our difeourfe ; and that the inhabitants will not be indignant at living 
together in this manner, but will be fatlsfied with their allotted and moderate 
portion of wealth through the whole of life. The procreation too of chil- 
dren will take place with each in the manner we have mentioned : and they 
will be deprived of filver and gold, and other things, which it is evident^ 
Irom what has been faid, the legiflator will forbid. Befides this, the habi- 
tations will be circularly enclofcd in the middle of the city and the region, as 
we have mentioned above* All which particulars have nearly been aflerted 
by us as dreams : and we have fafhioned, as it were, from wax a certain city 
and citizens. But thefe particulars in a certain refpe6l have not been badly 
alfcrted. It is now proper, therefore, to attend to the legiflator, addrefling 
us ill the following manner: — You muft not conljder me, O friends, as ig- 
norant that what has been now laid has been after a manner truly aflerted. 
But I think it will be moft juft in each of the following particulars, that he 
who exhibits a paradigm, according to whofe limilitude that which he wilhes 
to accomplifli Ihould be formed, ought not to omit any thing which is moil 
beautiful and true. And he to whom if is impoftible fomething of thcle 
fliould happen, Ihould defift from attempting to accomplilh this ; but he 
Ihould dcvllc feme means by which he may produce that which is moft 
proximate and allied to thefe ; and fliould permit the legiflator to bring his 
wilh to an end. This being done, he ihould confider, in common with him, 
which of the abovementioned particulars contributes, and which is adverfe,. 
to legillation. For c\en an artificer of the moft trifling thing ought every 
where to produce a work in confeiit with itfelf, if he wilhes to obtain praife 
for its execution. But now, after the diftribution of the twelve parts, we 
Ihould confider, that fince thefe twelve parts contain in themfclves many 
diftribntions, and things confequent to, and produced from, thefe, as far 
as to five thouland and forty ; whence they poftels tribes, and towns, and 
ftrects, w'ai like orders and difcipline, money, dry and wet meafurcs, and 
w'eights; — all thefe the law Ihould eftablilh cornmenfurate and according 
with each other. Betides this, we ought not to fear left w'c flioukl be thought 
to beftow too much attention on things of a trifling lutuie, when we order 
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that no one (hall poffeft furniture of any kind which is deftitute of the pro- 
per meafure, and confider the divifions and varieties of the numbers as ufefid 
to all things; to fuch particulars as' are various in thcmfelves, and fuch as 
receive a variety in length and depth, or in founds and motions, whether the 
motions are upwards and downward8,in a right line, or circular. For the legifla- 
tor, looking to all thefe, fhould enjoin all the citizens to preferve this order to 
the utmofl: of their power. For no one difciplinc belonging to youth pofreffes 
fuch a mighty power, in oeconomies, politics, and all arts, as the rtudy of 
numbers. And that which is greateft of all is, that this difcipline excites even 
the fleepy, and thofe that are naturally ruftic, and renders them docile, of a good 
memory, and fagacious ; benefiting them, by a divine art, beyond what their 
own nature is able to accomplifli. All which things, when they are poffclfcd 
fufficiently and ufefully, illiberality and avarice being extirpated from the 
mind of their poficflbr, become beautiful and properly adapted ftudics : but, 
when thefe are not extirpated, inftead of wifdom they fecretly produce that 
which is called craft ; as wc fee at prefent is the cafe with the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and many other nations, through the illiberality of their pur- 
fuits and poUeliions ; whether things of this kind were occafioncd by 
a depraved Icgiflator, or by adverfe fortune, or by any other (imilar nature. 
For, O Megillus and Clinias, this ought not to be concealed from us, 
that there is a great difterence in places ', with rcfpcifl: to proilucing men of a 
more or lefs excellent charaaer ; and that laws fhould be elhiblilhed accom- 
modated to fuch places. For fomc places, through all-various winds and 
• 

* It is well obferved by Proclus, “ that a change is produced In dilFcrent nations from the places 
thcmfelves which each inhabits •, from the temperament of the air, and from habitude to the 
heavens 5 and dill more partially from fpcrmatic rcafons. Put they moll elpecially lUllv^r accord- 
ing to the gregarious government of the Gods, and the diverfities of Infpcclive guardians ; through 
which (fays he) you will find colours, figures, voices, and motions changed in diOcrciit places. 
Hence emigrants often change thc.r colour and their voice, when tlmy fettle in other countries ; 
juft as plants are changed with the quality of the region, if they happen to be tranfplantcd into a 
foreign laud/’ Ati yivuxrKtiv on mxpopoi; tOveenv ij yiverai f/.fv xai •JTxpcc Toy; tcttcu; aurou; 

oui iHotvia KCtTOiKUy xai Trapoi twv atpuy Trapet Twy TTpo; tov oupj^m km eti /upikurepov, 

$i vapet Tou; crmtpfJLaTMOVi T^oyov;’ ttoAu av fx^Uerra aurjty kutoc, ir,v ayr^nioxo/Mxr.v 

Tuv Scaiv tTria-Tatnav, hm ra; ruiv i(p9f0iv oia(p9porrjTJtf, •jroip a; kxi xpufutray xai Kai (puivoc;, xat 

kivniTEi^ <|aXA£*TTO/txsv.<; av tv Toig ^iftpopoif tottoi;, tb kclx towj otTroinou^ to 'ts 

xatt Trjv (J&wvnv, wrav ti; a<pti:c>)yrai totov/ KadaTnp Tct (pvrcc t>i ttoiotyiti rn; X^pot^ a'i^/x/ACTaC<xA- 

%oviai^ K»i Hi a>^orpiav yvv pteToC^ndsyra Ti/yxav)i’ Prod, in Tim. p- 3 
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florms, are inhabited with difficulty ; others through water; others through 
nutr'iiiciit from the earth, which not only imparts to bodies food of a more 
and lefs excellent nature, but is no lefs able to accomplifli this, with rcfpcdl 
to fouls. But tliofe places in a country pofTefs the greateft difference, in 
which there are a certain divine infpiration, and allotments of daemons who 
are either always propitious to the inhabitants, or the contrary. Which 
things the legiflator, who is endued with intcllcd, confidcring as much as it 
is poffiblc for man to fpcculate things of this kind, will thus endeavour to 
eftablifh laws. And this muft be done by you, O Clinias ! for, before vou 
caufe the city to be inhabited, you muft direct your attention to thefe par- 
ticulars. 

Clin. But, O Athenian gueft! you fpeak in an all-beautiful manner: and, 
thej cforc, this muft be done by me. 


END OF THE FIFTH HOOK. 
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After all that has now been faid, the next thing that remains for you 
to do will be the eftablilhment of magiftratcs in the city. 

Clin. It wijl fo. 

Guest. Thefe two fpccies arc found to fubfift: refpe6iing the ornament 
of a polity. In the firrt place, the eflabllfliment of magiftrates, how many 
there ought to be, and in what manner they ought to be appointed. In the 
next place with refpc£t to the laws, which are to be given to the fevcral 
magifli ates, what, how many, and what kind will be accommodated to each. 
But, previous to chooling the magiftrates, let us mention feme particulars 
pertaining to the eledion of them. 

Clin. What particulars are thefe? 

.(tuest. Thefe. It muft be perfcdly evident that, fincc legiflation is a 
great work, he who docs not appoint proper magiftrates in a well regulated 
city, though the laws arc well cftablilhcd, will find no advantage derived 
ifom them, hut abundance of ridicule; and Ihch a one will be the mean of 
oppreffiiig the city with the moft weighty injuries and calamities. 


Cr.iN. Undoubtedly. 

(jUest, \Vc will therefore confider this, as now happening to jou, O 
friend, relpe('‘ting this polity and city. For you fee it is necc.lfary, that tliofe 
who undertake in a proper manner the ollice of magiftrates (hoifal Irom 
t[iclr youth have been lufliciently tried, as llkewilc their rare, till the rime 
of clediom In the next place, that thofe who are to choofe the magidiates 
Ihould be educated in legitimate manners, fo that they may be able to jihlge 
in a proper manner, who fhould be admitted, and who icjedlcd. But with 


relped 
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refpc^l to thofe that have recently met together, as they are unacquainted 
with each other, and, betides this, are void of erudition, how can they ever 
be able to choofe macfiftrates in a blamelefs manner? 

O 

Cr.iN. They nearly never will be able. 

Gukst. But the conteft, as they fay, does not eafily admit of excufes. 
Tills then mufl: now be accomplifhed both by you and me ; fince you have 
willingly undertaken the office of eftabliffiing a city for the Cretans, 
and arc, as you fay, the tenth in this employment ; and I have promifed to 
affift you in the prefent fabulous narration. I ffiall not therefore willingly 
leave this difeourfe without a head. For, wandering every where in this 
condition, it would appear deformed. 

Clin. You have fpoken moft excellently, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, accompliffi this to the utmoft of our power. 

Clin. Let us, indeed, do by all means as we have fiid. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity is willing, that in this refpe'Sl we may 
vanquiffi old age. 

Clin. But it is rcafonable to fappofe that he is willing. 

Guest. It is rcafonable. Following him, therefore, let us attend to 
this. 

Clin. To what ? 

Guest. In how bold, and at the fame time dangerous, a manner our 
city will at prcfcnt be clhibliffied. 

Clin. To what circumftaiice adverting doydu thus fpeak 

Guest. To the eafy and intrepid manner in which we have given laws 
to unlkilful men, and have ordered them to receive fuch laws. Thus much, 
indeed, O Clinias, is nearly perfcdlly evident, even to one who is not very 
wife, that no one will eaiily admit thefe laws at firft. But if we wait fo 
long till boys tailing of, and being fufficiently difeiplined in, the laws, and 
accuftomed to them, are able to give their votes in conjuniSIion with tlie 
whole city, and this by a certain manner and device is properly accom- 
pliffied, I then Ihould think that a city fo difeiplined would remain after the 
prel'cnt time abundantly fccure. 

Clin. It is reafonable to liippofe this will be the cafe. 

Guest. Let us confuler, therefore, whether we can afford affiftance fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe. For I fay, O Clinias, that the Cnoffians, far more 

than 
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than the other Cretans, ought not only to make an expiation about t[»c 
region which you have now caufed to be inhabited, but fhould be ftrenu- 
oully careful that the firft magiftrates may be appointed as much as pofliblc 
in the moft fccurc and beft manner. In appointing others, indeed, there 
will be lefs labour ; but it will be moft neceflary that the guardians of the 
laws Ihould be cbofen with the utmoft attention. 

Clin. What method then lhall we adopt in order to accomplifti this ? 

Guest. 1 he following. I fay, O fons of Crete, that the Cnoffians, fince 
they are the moft antient of many cities, ought to choofe in common from 
themfelves, and thofe that fettle with them in the fame h'abitation, thirty- 
fev'cn men in all ; nineteen indeed of thefe from the inhabitants, but the 
reft from CnofTus itfelf. The Cnoffians fhould give thcl'e to your city, and 
fhould caufe you to be a citizen of this colony, and one of the eighteen 
men ; and this, either by employing perfualion or moderate force. 

Clin. But what? Will not you, O gueft, and Megillus, partake with 
us of this polity ? t 

Guest. The Athenians, O Cllnias, are men of lofty thought, and fo 
alfo are the Spartans, and each dwell at a great diftancc. But, both by you 
and the other inhabitants,, every thing will be elegantly poflefled, conform- 
ably to what you have juft now (aid. However, in the courfe of time, and 
the polity remaining, the magiftrates fliould be chofen in the following 
manner : All fucli as are capable of bearing arms, whether horlcmen or 
footmen, and when age has given them fufficient llrength to engage in war, 
all thefe fhould jfive their vote ; and the eleftion fhould bo made in that tom- 
pic which is cotilidercJ by the city as the rnoft honourable. But every one, 
from whatever part of the country he may come, (hould place the name 
which he derived from his father, and that of his tribe and nation, written 
on a flnall table on the altar of the God, lie IhouKl likewife, in a limilar 
manner, write on it his own name. But it fliall be Liu ful lor every one to 
take away that table which does not appear to him to he propcily wi ittcn, 
and place it in the forum, where it lhall remain for not lei's than tlfirty 
days. After this, the magiftrates fliall expofe to the vicw’ol the whole city 
three hundred approved tables ; and in a fimilar manner the city lhall ap- 
prove out of thele whichever it plcafes. In the fecond place, they fliall 
again fhow to every one a hundred chofen out of thefe : and, in the third 
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place, every one fliall name out of the hundred, tneu that perjfon whom he 
moft approves. But the thirty*feven men (hall declare thole to be the ma- 
giftrates who are chofen by the greateft number of vptes. , Who, therefore, 

0 Cliiiias and Megillus, will eftablilh all thefe things for us in the city, 
refpedting magiftrates, and the examination of them ? Do we, therefore, 
underrtand, that in cities fo conftituted from the firft,. there ought to be 
fiich perfons, but that they will never be found among thofe that are chofea 
for magiftrates ? It is however neceflary that thefe (hould not be men of a 
depraved charadler, but of the moft exalted virtue. For the beginning, 
according to the proverb, is the half of the whole work ; and all men praife 
him who begins a thing well. But, as it appears to me, the beginning is 
more than the half, and that no one has fufficieiitly praifed it when pro- 
perly accompliflied. 

Clin. You Ipeak moft properly. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we know this, we (hould not pafs over it in 
filcnce, and leave it involved in obfeurity. Indeed, at prefent, I have 
nothing to fay refpeding it, except this one neceflary and advantageous 
tiling. 

Clin, What is it ? 

Guest. I fay, that no one is the father or mother of this city which we 
are about to eftablilh, except the city which gives it inhabitants. Nor am 

1 ignorant that there often has been, and will be, ftrife between colonies 
and their parent countries. At prefent, therefore, as a child, who, though 
he fometimes oppofes his parents, yet, through-his indigence of education, 
loves and is beloved by them, and, always flying to his own, finds in them alone 
proteflion ; in like manner, I lay, the Cnoflians will be readily difpofed to 
give alTiftancc to the new city, and the new city to the Cnoflians. I repeat 
then what I have juft now faid (for there is no harm in twice laying that 
which is ’A ell laid), that the Cnolfians ought carefully to attend to 
all thefe particulars, and choofe no fewer than a hundred of the oldeft and 
beft men out of the colony, and’ another hundred from the Cnoftians them- 
felves. . I fay too, that thefe coming to the new city (hould be careful that 
the magiftrates are eftabtilhed according to the laws, and that they are ap- 
proved of when eftabliflied. When thelc things are accomplilhed, the 
Cnoflians (hould return to Cnoflfus, but the new city (hould endeavour to 
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prcferve and render itfelf profpcrous. But the thlrty-feven men, whom we 
have chofen, fhould both at prefent and in futurity attend to the following 
particulars : In the firft place, they fhould eftablilh guardians of the laws ; 
and, in the next place, of thofe writings in which every one mu ft give an 
account,to the magiftrates of the multitude of his pofleffions. The greateft 
eftate fhould be that of four min* ; the fecond, of three ; and the third of 
two min*; but the fourth fhould confift of one mina. But if any one fhall 
be found to poffefo more than he has given an account of in writing, all 
fuch overplus fhall become public prpperty ; and, befides this, it fhall be 
lawful for any one to accufe him as afting in neither a becoming nor legal 
manner, when he is found to defpife the laws, through the love of gain. 
He likewife who is defirous of accufing fuch a one fhall accufe him to the 
guardians of the laws, under the appellation of one adduftcd to bafe gain. 
And he who happens to be condemned fliall .not partake of the public pro- 
perty ; but, when any diftribution is made in the city, he fhall polfefs nothing 
but his firft allotment. It fhall likewife be fignified in writing, that fuch a 
one is condemned as long as he lives; and the writing fhall be plaped where 
any one who is willing may read it. The guardian of the laws fhall not 
govern more than twenty years, and fhall not hold this office if he is lefs 
Than fifty years of age. But, if he is fixty years old when he enters on this 
employment, he fhall only govern for ten years. It fhall likewife be efta- 
blifhed, that he who has lived mote tlian feventy years fhall not hold an 
office of fuch great importance, Thefe three mandates, therefore, are to 
be attended to, refpeiling the guardians of the laws. But, as the laws ad- 
vance, any one may order thefe men what they ought to attend to, in addi- 
tion to what we have already faid. 

Let us now, therefore, fpeak about the eleftiou of other magiftrates. 
For, ^ftcr thefe, it is ncceffary that the commanders in chici of the army 
fhould be chofen, and fuch as are mihiftrant to thele in war, as, for inftance, 
the mailers of the horfe, the military tribunes, and thofe who orderly ar- 
range the foot and who may very properly be called, as they are in 
common, govern6rs of tribes. The guardians of the laws,, therefore, fhould 
draw out of the city the commanders of all thefe, and fhould approve all 
fuch as, being of a proper age, either have been, or now are„engaged in war. 

But if it fhall appear that any one of thofe who are not drawn out is better 

than 
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than one of thofe that arc, it fhall be lawful to choofe the former in 
preference to the latter, on condition that this preference is confirmed by 
an oath ; and the choice, when he is named, fliall be deter'mined by the 
"renter mimber of votes. Three atnongft thefc, who arc found to have 
the mod: votes, (hall be chofen as the commanders of the army, and as 
thofe that are to take care of warlike concerns, juft in the fame manner as 
the guardians of the laws were chofen. Thefe fliall appoint twelve prtefedls 
of the military orders, and aflign one to each tribe. It fliall likew'ife be 
here lawful to prefer one who is not nominated, to one who is, in the fame 
manner as was obferved refpediug the eleftion of the commanders in chief. 
But this aflembly, before the praefeds are deliberately chofen, fliall be held 
by the guardians of the laws in a place the moft holy and beft adapted for 
thepurpofe. Here the foot and the horfe lhall be feated feparate from 
each other ; and in the third place, after thefe, the reft of thofe who are 
employed in warlike concerns. And every one, indeed, fliall give his vote 
in the choice of commanders in chief and mafters of the horfe. The prae- 
feds of the bands fliall be chofen by thofe alone that carry fliiclds, but the 
commanders of tribes by all the horfe. The commanders in chief fliall 
choofe for themfelves the light-armed foldicrs, the archers, and the reft of 
this kind. In the next place there remains for us the cftablifhment of the 
mafters of the horfe. Tbefe, therefore, muft be appointed by thofe who 
appoint the commanders in chief ; and the eledion muft be conduded in a 
fimilar manner. But the horfe fliall give their vote, the foot being placed, 
oppofite to them ; and thofe two that have the nioft votes fliall be the 
commanders of all the horfe. Difputes about votes fliall be allowed to 
take place twice ; but, if any one doubts about them a third time, the votes 
fliall be determined by thofe whofe province it is to fix the meafure of voting. 
The council fliall confift of thirty twelves ; for the number three hundred 
and fixty will be foiljid accommodated to the dlftributions. And it is capa- 
ble of being diftributed into four parts by ninety, fo that ninety couiifellors 
may be obtained from each of thediyifions of land. Aiidiin the firft place 
all the counfellors will necelTarily be obtained from the largeft poflefRons ; 
and he who is unwilling to be chofen fliall be fined; and after information 
has been given refpeding him, he fhall' be noted. On the following day 
the fame method fliall be adopted with pofiTeflions of the fecond rank. And 
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ou the third day, whoever is willing fhall be obtained from poiTeflions of 
the third order.- This mode with refpe£t to three orders of pofTefltons is 
neceflary ; but* the fourth and fmalleft poflcflion fhould be exempt from 
fine, if any one whofe property is of this order is unwilling to aft as a 
counfellor. Ou the fourth day all lhall be obtained from the fourth and 
fmalleft order of pofleffions ; but he who is unwilling to be cholen from 
third and fourth pofleffions fhall be exempt from fine. But he who rcfulcs 
from poffeffions of the fecond and firft order fhall be fined, fo as that he who 
belongs to the fecond rank fhall undergo a fine triple of the firfl: fine, and he 
who belongs to the firfl: quadruple. On the fifth day the magiftrates lhall 
exhibit to the view of all the citizens the names of the counfellors. Every 
man belonging to thefe fhall aft as a counfellor ; or, if any one refufes to ad 
in that capacity, he fhall be fined the firfl: fine. But the half of thofe that 
are ekaed out of all the pofleffions, viz. one hundred and eighty, fliall be 
chofen by lot as counfellors for a year. The ekaion, therefore, fubfifling 
in this manner, will be a medium between a monarchical and democratic 
polity, which medium a polity ought always to preferve. hoi flaves and del- 
pots can never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when they are 
equally honoured. For, by unequal things, luch as arc equal will become 
unequal, unlefs they partake of meafure ; becaufe, through both thefe, po- 
lities arc filled with feditions. That antient faying, indeed, being true, that 
equality produces friendlliip, is aflerted with the greatefl: propiicty and ek- 
g^ince. But, as it is not very evident what the equality is which is able 
to accomplifh this, we are on this account vehemently difturbed. For, as 
there are two equalities which have the fatne appellation, but aie in reality 
nearly contrary to each other in many relpefls, every city and evciy kgiflator 
may fufficiently employ one of thefe in the diftribution of honours by lot, viz. 
the equality confifling in meafure, weight, aiid numl^r ' *, but it is not 
eafy for every one to perceive the mofl: true and the belt equality. For it 
is the judgment of Jupiter, and but little of it is at all times employed by 
men ; though as much of it as is employed either by cities or private per- 
Ions produces every good. Fof it diftributes more to the greater, and 

‘ Viz. arithmetical equality, -which takes place when a feries of numbers have the fame com- 
mon difference; a» t, 2, 3, 4, &c. or 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. 
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tilings fmaller to the lefs ‘ ; imparting to each that which is moderate accord- 
ing to the nature of each. It likewife always attributes greater honours to 
thofe who are greater in virtue, but lefs to fuch as are lefs in virtue and dilci- 
pline; and imparls to each the becoming according to reafon. For this iSj douht- 
lefs, always with us the politically juft itfelf; which we ought at prefent to 
afpirc after, and, looking to this equality, O Cl'mias, eftablifli our now fifing 
city. Whoever, likewife, cftabliflies any other city ought to give laws with 
his eye diredled to this, and not to a few tyrants, or to ohe, or to any 
ftrength of the people, but always to the juft itfelf. And this is what has 
juft now been laid by us, viz. a diftribution of the equal, according tO' 
nature, to unequal particulars. But it is, indeed, ncceflary, that every 
city ftiould make ufe of thefc two equalities, which are fimilar in de- 
nomination, if it wifiies to continue entirely free from Edition. For 
the equitable and the lenient judgment of the perfed and accurate, when it 
takes place contrary to upright judgment, is broken. On this account it 
is, perhaps, ncceflary to. ufe elcdion by lot, for the fake of avoiding the 
morofenefs of the multitude, and to invoke on this occafion divinity and 
good fortune, and befecch them to dire6l the lot to that which is moft juft. 
In this manner, then, it is ncceflary to ufe both the equalities ; but that equa- 
lity which is indigent of fortune ought to be ufed on very few occafions. 
Thefe things, O friends, muft be accompliflied by the city which is to be 
crtabliflied on a fure foundation. But as a ftiip, while failing on the fea, re- 
quires a perpetual guard both night and day ; in like manner a city, while 
fituated ill the tempeft of other cities, fubjed to all-various ftratagems, -ani 
in danger of captivity, is continually indigent of protedioiu Hence, the 
magiftrates and guardians of a city ought mutually to fuccced each other 
from night to day, and from day to night, fe as that this interchange of office 
may never ceale. But the multitude's not able to accomplifli any of thefe 
things with celeri«y. It is, however,- ncceflary that the multitude of the 
counfcllors fhould be permitted to employ the.greateft part of their time in 
properly managing their own- private affairs ; but that a twelfth part of them, 

* The true equality which Plato here fpeaks of is geometric equality, which is identity of 
ratio, and according to which the merits of individuals are to be edimated ; fo that as merit is to 
meriv fo fliould gift be to gift. TKc equality, therefore, here is that of ratio, and not of nurh- 
ber ; as, for inftance, in the numbers 2 , 4 , 6 , la, which form a geometric t^ropor^oii* 
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a diftribution being made into twelve months, (hould fucceed each other, one 
by one, in the office of guardians. Xhele ffiould readily attend to every 
one, whether (doming from the city or elfewhere, whether he wiffies to give 
any information, or to aflt refpeding thofe particulars about which a city 
ought either to alk or anfwer other cities, or receive anfwers from them. 
And this, for the fake of thofe all-various innovations which are always ac- 
cuftomed to happen ; fo as to prevent them, as much as poffiblc, from not 
happening ; and that, when they do happen, the city may perceive them with 
the utmoft celerity, and apply a remedy. This ought always to be accom- 
pliffied by an alTembly of the governors of the city, together with a dlffolu- 
tion of the difficulties which fuddenly happen to the city and the laws. All 
thefe particulars muft be under the dirediion of the twelfth part of the coun- 
cil, who are to ceafe from their office eleven parts of the year. But this 
part of the council ought always to defend the city in common with the 
other magiftrates. And the particulars, indeed, refpeding the city, when 
fubfifting in this manner, will be orderly dilpofed. But what care, and 
what order, muft there be of all the reft of the region ? Will it not be ne- 
ccfliiry, lince all the city, and the whole region, is diftributed into twelve 
parts, that there Ihould be infpeflors of the roads, habitations, edifices, 
ports, forum, fountains, facred groves, and temples, and other things of this 
kind belonging to the city ? ' 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Wc muft fay, then, that there ought to be purifiers of the temples, 
and priefts and pricftclfe's. But that three fpecies of magiftrates ought to be 
chofen for the purpofeof taking care of the roads and buildings, and the or- 
naments belonging to things of this kind, and of preventing men from being 
injured by each other, or by wild beafts ; and that, both within the walls and 
in thefuburbsof the city, every thing maybe condufled in a proper manner. 
And thofe that cake care of the abovementioned particulars Ihould be called 
«diles ; but thofe that attend to the ornament of the forum, pricfcds of the 
market; ahd thofe that take care of the ornament of the temples, priefts. 
But the priefthood which is paternal, whether fuftained by men or women, 
is by no means to be moved. If nothing of this kind happens to none, or 
but to a few, which is likely to be the cafe with the inhabitants of a new 
city, then priefts, prieftefles, and the purifiers of temples are to be appointed. 
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But all thcfe things are to be iiiftituted partly by eleftion, and partly by lot. 
In every region too, and city, the common people, and thofe tl»t are not 
common, fhould mingle in a friendly manner with each other, that they 
may be concordant In the higheft degree. The particulars, therefore, per- 
taining to the priefts arc to be committed to the care of Divinity, that, a§ it 
pleafes him, fo the lot may be referred to a divine fortune. But. he who is 
allotted the priefthood ought always to' be examined, and proved to be in 
the firft place a man of integrity, and legitimately begotten ; in the next 
pla 9 e, one from a pure habitation, and who is free from llaughter, and all 
crimes of this kind againft divine natures, and whofe father and mother have 
lived with fimilar purity. The laws too relative to divine concerns ought 
to be procured from Delphi; and, interpreters of them being appointetl, 
thefc fhould be ufed. But the priefthood fliould not be of longer continu- 
atice than a year ; nor Ihould he be Icfs than fixty years of age who is to 
attend to divine concerns for us, fufficiently, according to lacred laws. The 
fame things arc to be eftablilhcd refpeding prieftefl'es. The four tribes 
fhould appoint thrice four interpreters; three being taken from each tribe; 
and three being appri)ved, that are cholen by the greateft number of votes, 
the other nine niuft be fent to Delphi, that one may be chofen out of each 
triad. But the examination and approbation of thefe, and their age, muft; 
be fuch as that of the priefts which was mentioned abpve. Thcfe Ihould be 
eftablilhcd as interpreters for life ; and, on the deceafe of any one of tliem, 
the four tribes to which he belonged muft choofe another in his place. 
There ought likewife to be, in each of the temples, difpenfators of the la- 
cred money, who Ihould poflefs abfolute authority over the lacred, groves, 
and their fruits, and over things let out’ to hire : and three Ihould be chofen 
for tile greateft temples out of the three largefl: polTe (lions ; but two for the 
fmaller temples, and one for fuch as are the moft; elegant. The choice,, too, 
and examination of thefe fhould be made in the fame manner as in the elcClion 
of the leaders of the army. And ftich are the particulars which fliould 
take place relpedling facred concerns. But the utmoft caije fliould be taken 
that nothing is left without a guard. The guards of the city, too, Ihould be 
thefe : the commanders in chief of the army, the praefeds of the military 
orders, the mailers of the horfc, the governors of tribes, the difpenfetors, 
the inljjeft'ors of roads and buildings, and the magiftrates who prefide over 
4 the 
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the markets, when all thefe are properly chofen. The reft of the region 
fhoulcl be defended as follows : — The whole region was divided by us, as 
much as poffible, into twelve parts. But one tribe being allotted to each 
divifion, it fliould choole every year five, as it were, inlpedors of the lands, 
and governors of tribes. Each of thefe fhoukl choofe out of his own tribe 
twelve young men, not lefs than five-and-twenty years of age, and not more 
than thirty. Each of thefe Ihould be allotted each part of the region for the 
fpace of a month, that all of them may be Ikilful and knowing in every 
part of the region. But the guardians and governors flioukl defend and 
govern the city for the fpace of two years. And when firft they are al- 
lotted their refpedive divifions, they ihould change their places every month, 
and the governors of the guard fliould lead them to the places next in order, 
and to the right hand parts in a circular progreflion. But I mean by the 
right hand parts, thofe which are towards the call. Afterwards, in tlic fe- 
cond year, they (hould change to the left hand parts, tliat they may not only 
be Ikilled in the nature of the country for one part of the year, but may 
know', for the mod: part, what happens in every fcafon, to every part of the 
country. In the third year, five other infpc£tors of the land, and governors 
of the guard, Ihould be chofen, as curators of the twelve young men. But 
the following care (hould be beftowed in the fcveral occupations in each 
place, Firft, that the region may be, in the higheft degree, well fortified 
againfl: the incurfions of the enemy ; trenches being dug where they arc re- 
quifite, and buildings raifed for the purpofc of redralning thofe who may 
’endeavour to injure the country and its polTe/rions, Animals to the 

yoke, and the Icrvauts belonging to each place, fliould he empkn ed for this 
purpofc, when they are not engaged in their ufual refpeftive employments; 
thofe that prclidc over thefe difpofing every part of the country in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may be difficult of accefs to the enemy, but ealy to friends, ani- 
mals fubjed; to the yoke, and cattle. They fhoukt likewife take care that the 
waters from Jupiter' do not injure the country, but that tiiey may rather be 
ufcful to it, when dciccnding from lofty mountains into hollow valleys; and 
this by reftraining their courfe in edifices and ditches ; fo that, being rccchcd 
and imbibed by thefe places, they may produce ftreams and fountains for all the 
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fubjcd lands and places, and may thus render the mofl: dry parts of the 
country moift, and abounding with water. They fhould likewife adorn foun- 
tains and rivers w'ith trees and edifices ; and, conducing ftreams through 
metal pipes, Ihould caufc them to be diftributed in great abundance. In like 
manner, they fliould fend thefe ftreams into thickets and facred groves, as an 
ornament to the temples of the Gods. But every where, in things of this 
kind, young men ought to procure gymnaftic exercifes, both for themfelves 
and the aged, preparing fenile hot baths, and placing dry wood in abundance; 
that an ealy remedy may by thefe means be obtained for the difeafed, and the 
bodies of hufbandmen, when wearied with labour, may be refreflied ; which 
remedy is, indeed, far better than any whicli can be adopted by a phyfician 
who is not very Ikilful in his art. Thefe things, therefore, and every thing 
of this kind, Ihould be introduced into thefe places, as both ornamental and 
iifeful, in conjundtion with fport by no means unpleafant. But let the at- 
tention which is to be paid to things of this kind be as follows : — Sixty men 
(hould each of them defend their own place, not only on account of ene- 
mies, but for the fake of thole who call themfelves friends. And if any 
one, whether he is a fervant or free, injures his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, if the offence is fmall, he lhall be judged by thole five governors, 
but if great, by feventeen men, together with the twelve, and lliall be fined 
as far as to three minx. But no judge or magiftratc ought to be exempt 
from giving an account of his conduct when called upon, except fuch as like 
kings bring things to a conclufion. Befides this, the prxfcds of the land, 
if they behave infolently towards the fubjedls of their care, by enjoininjr 
them unequal talks, or taking any thing by force from the hufbandmen, or 
if they receive any thing which is given through flattery, or dillribute juftice 
unjuflly, in confequence of yielding to adulation ; — in any of thefe cafes, 
they lliall be difgraced by the whole city. But for other injuries which they 
may commit in their office, they lliall voluntarily be fined by the inhabit- 
ants of the fame village, and by their neighbours, as far as to one mina. 
If, however, they arc unwilling, either for greater or fmaller injuries, to 
pay the proper fine, in confequence of believing that, during their tranfi- 
tions from place to place every month, they lhall clcape punilhment, — in this 
cafe, they lhall be fcntenccd by a common judgment to pay the injured per- 
fen the double of his lols. But both the governors and the praefedls of the 
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land fhall live for the fpace of two years in the following manner; In the 
(irft place, the convivial affociations in the different places (hall be in com- 
mon. But he who is abfent from thefe for one day or night, without orders 
from the governors, and without being compelled by any ncceffity, — if the 
five men condemn him, and write in the forum that he has abandoned his 
guard, he {ball be difgraccd, as betraying his part of the polity. He ffiall 
likewife be chaftifed with ffripcs by any one who may meet him ; and who- 
ever is willing to puniffi him ffiall do it with impunity. All the fixty men, 
likewife, (hould carefully obferve whether any one of the governors afts in 
this manner : and he who perceives or hears that any one of thefe does fo, 
but yet does not accufe him, ffiall be fubjeft to the fame puniffiment as the 
offending governor; and, being more fevercly puniffied by the young men, 
ffiall be defpifed by all their magiftrates. The guardians of the laws too 
fhould diligently attend to all thefe particulars, cither that they may not take 
place, or that, when they do, tlic offenders may be properly puniffied. But 
every man ought to think refpefting all men, that he who has never been 
a fervant w’ill never be a maffer worthy of praife. So that he who has 
arted in a becoming manner as a fervant, ought to glory in his condufl more 
than he who has properly exercifed the authority of a mailer : — in the firft 
place, as having been properly fubfervient to the laws, which is the fame as 
being a fervant to the Gods ; and in the next place, to old men who have 
conduced thenifelvcs in an honourable manner towards youth. After this, 
.the prsfeds of the lands fliould, during the fpace of thefe two years, live 
on humble and poor food. F'or, when the twelve magiftrates think proper 
to aflemble together with the five, they ffiould not join with themfelves the 
other fervants and ffaves, nor employ hulbaiidmen, and the inhabitants of the 
fame village, for their own private concejrns, but alone for public utility. In 
other particulars, they may attend to their own advantage. Befides this, 
they ftiould explore every part of the region in fummer and winter, armed, 
for the fake of perpetually defending and becoming acquainted with every 
place. For it appears, that for all men to have an accurate knowledge of 
every place is a difeipline inferior to no ftudy. And for the fake of this, 
young men ought to apply themfelves to hunting with dogs, and the capture 
of wild beafts, no Icfs than for the fake of any other pleafure or advantage 
which is derived from purfuits of this kind. Every man too fftould, to the 
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utmoft of his power, apply himfclf to that ftudy, which may either be called 
concealments, or infpe<51ion of the lands, or by any other name at pleafure, if 
he is (lefirous that the city Ihould be fufficiently fecure. 

After tliis, it follows that we Ihould fpcak concerning the eleftion of the 
governors of the markets, and the prsefeds of cities. Three prasfefts of 
cities, therefore, lliould follow the governors of markets, who are to be 
fixty in number ; and (liould prelidc over the twelve parts of the city accord- 
ing to a triple diftribiition, in imitation of thofe twelve parts. Thefe Ihould in- 
fpeft the roads about the city, and the public ways which lead from the coun- 
try to the city ; likewifethe buildings, taking care that all of them are raifed 
according to law ; and the ftreams of water which are lent by the guardians 
Into the city, that they may be deduced into pure fountains, and fuch as are 
fufficient for ufe, and may become both an 'ornament and advantage to the 
city. Thefe too ought to be fuch as are capable, when at Icifure, of em- 
ploying their attention on public affairs. On this account, every man Ihould 
nominate from the largelt eftate him whom he wiflies to be a prafciSl of the 
city. And out of lix that have the moft votes, three lhall obtain this 
office by lot. T^aftly, when they have been examined and approved, they 
fhall dilcharge the duties of their office according to the laws which arc 
preferibed to them. After this, the governors of markets ffiall be chofen, 
five in number, from polTeinons of the fecond and firft order ; and they fhall 
be elected in the fame manner as the praefedts of the city. For out of ten 
that have the moft votes, five fhall be chofen by lot, and, when they are 
approved, fhall be declared to be governors. But every individual fhall 
give his vote. And he who is unwilling to vote, if he is brought before the 
magiftrates, fhall be fined fifty drachms, and fhall, bclides this, be confidcred 
as a bad man. i.ikewil'e, everyvone ffiall be permitted to enter into the 
alTembly and common convention* and all thofe ffiall be compelled to do 
this whofe poffeffions are of the firft and fecond order. And he who is ab- 
fent from thefe fhall be fined ten drachms. But thofe whofe poffeflions are 
of the third and fourth order fhall not be compelled to be prefent at the com- 
mon convention. Hence, if any one is abfent from thefe, he ffiall not be 
fined, unlefs the governors fhall find it neceffary to order all the citizens to 
aflemble. But the office of the governors of markets confifts in prefetving 
the forum in that orefer which is eftabliffied by law ; and in taking care of 
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the temples and fountains about the forum, and that no one a£ts unjurtly 
with rcfpe<St to them likewife in punithing him who a£ts unjuftly, with 
ftripes and bonds if he is a flave and a ftranger ; but if it is a native who 
adls in a diforderly mannej*, with refpc£t to things of this kind, he (hall be 
condemned by thefe governors to a fine of one hundred drachms: but they 
(hall not be allowed to condemn him to a greater fine, as far as to the dou- 
ble of this, unlels the governors of the city are prefent on the occalion. The 
governors of the city too fhould adopt the fame mode of fining and punifhing 
in their department ; fining offenders as far as to a mina by their own au- 
thority, but the double of this in conjun6tion with the governors of markets. 
After this it will be proper that the governors of mufic and gymnaflic Ihould 
be eftablifhed, fo as that there may be a tvyofold order of each of thefe ; feme 
of them being appointed for the fake of difeipline, and others for the fake 
of exercife. And the law is defirous of afferting with refpedt to thofc who 
prefide over difeipline, that they fhould be careful of the ornament per- 
taining to exercifes and doctrines, erudition, and the attention requifitc to 
things of this kind ; and likewife of the condu£l: of males and females, both 
at home and abroad. Thofc who reward the athlct;e fhould have the care of 
gymnaflic exercifes and mufic. And thele (hould be twofold ; one kind 
being employed about mufic, and the other about gymnaflic exercife. The 
fame perfous fhould prefide over the agoniflic exercifes of both men and 
liorfes. But, with refpeft to mufic, fome fhould prefide over the monody, 
and the imitative art, viz. over the rhaplodifts, harpers, pipers, and all of this 
kind, but others over the fiaging of the choir. And in the firft place, with re- 
fpe(^l to the fport of the choir, where men, boys, and girls are cxcrciled in tixe 
dance, and in the whole order of mufic, tlie governors of this ought to be pro- 
perly chofen. But one governor -will be fufficient for thefe, wlio is not Icfs 
than forty years of age. One alfo will be fufficient for the monody, w!io is not 
lefs than thirty years old, and who mull: perform tiie office of an introducer, 
and be able to judge lufficiently the merits of the contending parries. But 
the governor aiid moderator of the choir ought to be chofen in the follow- 
ing manner ; Thofc who are attached to things of this kind (hould go to 
the affembly, and, if they did not go, Ihould be fiued : and the guardians at 
the law Ihould be the judges in this cafe. No one, however, fhould compel 
others to join this alTembly if they arc not willing. The candidates fliould 
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be chofcn from among Ikilfiil pcrlbns; and the flcilfulnefs or unfkilfulnefs of 
the candki.itc Ihovild be the only thing attended to in his examination. But 
he v\ho, (Hit of ten that have the moll votes, is approved of on being exa- 
mined, fiiall, according to law, prefide for one year over the choir. The 
t'leeftion and approbation rerpcifling the monody, and the melody of the 
pipe, (hould be accomplifhed in a fimilar manner ; and he who is finally 
cholen Ihould prefide over thefc for a jear ; his clciflion at the fame time 
being confirmed by the judges. After thcle tilings, it is proper that the 
difpenfators of rewards to the gymnafiic excrcifcs, both of horfes and men, 
fhould be chofcn in the following manner from polfeffions of the third and 
fccond order. Three eftates Ihould be compelled to the elciSlion of thefc, 
but the fmallcft eftate Ihould be exempt from fine ; and three being felefted 
out of twenty that have the moll: votes, are after examination to be chofcn 
as difpenlators. But if any one happens to be rejc(51ed, according to any 
clciStion by lot, and judgment of the magillrate, another fiiall be cholen in 
liis place, and the examination of him performed in a fimilar manner. 
I’hcre now remains the governor, who is to take care of the whole of the 
above-mentioned difciplinc, both of males' and females. Let there then be 
but one governor of this kind cftablilhcd by law. Let him be not lefs than fifty 
years of age ; one who is the father of lawful cliildren of both fexes, but, if 
not of both, at leaft of one lex. 'But both he who chooies and he who is 
chofcn ought to think that this magifiratc is by far tlie greatefi: of the chief 
magiftrates in the city. For the firft blolfom of every plant, when it tends 
in a becoming manner to the virtue of its nature, polTelfes the higheft power 
of arriving at its proper end ; and this is true, botli with refpe(5l to other 
plants, and to tame and favage animals. But we fay that man is a tame 
animal; who, when he partakes of proper difeipline, in conjuiuftion with 
a profperous nature, is wont to become a moft divine and mild animal ; 
but when he is not fufficiently or not properly educated, he is the moft fa- 
vage of all the animals which the earth produces. On this account the 
Icgiflator ought not to fufler the education of youth to be a fecondary thing, 
or to be attended to in a carelefs manner. But, in the firft place, he who is 
<Iefirous of beftowing a proper attention upon youth, ought to choofe out of 
the citizens him who is the moft excellent in all things, and eftablifh him 
as one who is to educate children with the utmoft attention and care. All 
6 the 
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the magiftrates, therefore, except the counlellors and prasfcdls, coming iiito 
the temple of Apollo ^thc guardians of the laws privately receiving the 
votes), (hall each of them choofe him w'hom they confider as calculated to 
educate youth in the beft manner. And he who has mod: votes, after he 
has been approved of by the magiftrates that choofe him (the guardians of 
the laws being excepted), fliall a£t in this Capacity for five years. And in 
the fixth year another fliall be chofen to fuccecd him in a limilar manner. 
But if any public magiftrate dies before he has governed more than thirty 
days, another lliall be fimilarly chofen by thofe to whom this province be- 
longs. And, when any one who is the guardian of orphans dies, the kin- 
dred of both father and mother, as far as to coufins, who may at that time 
be prefent, (hall appoint another within the fpace of ten days, or each (hall 
be fined every day a drachma till they have appointed another guardian. But 
every city will become a privation of a city, in which courts of juftice are 
not properly ertablilhed ; and a mute judge, and who in his interrogations 
does not (peak more than the litigants, will never be lufflcient to us for the 
purpofe of deciding judly. On this account, neither can judges when tlicy 
are many judge well, nor when they are few and of a depraved charaCler. 
But it is proper that the objc£l of inquiry (hould be clearly enunciated by 
both parties. Time however, delay, and frequent Interrogation contribute 
to the refolution of doubts. On this account litiiiants ou'^ht firft of all' to 

O O 

betake themfelvcs to tlieir Jieighbours and friends, and dilculs with them ihc 
lubje6t of their complaints. Eut, if they arc not able to determine their 
caufe fufficiently by the alTiftancc of thefe, they fliould go to anotlier court 
of juftice. And, if they cannot be reconciled by the two former, a third 
lhall bring the affair to a conclufion. In a certain refped, indeed, the efta- 
blilhments of courts of Jufticc are the elections of magiflrates ; for every 
magiftrate is neccflarily' a judge of certain things. Eut every judge is not a 
magiftrate ; though, in a certain refpeft, a judge on the day in which he 
a6ts as a judge, is no contemptible magiftrate. Confidering, therefore, the 
judges as magiftrates, let us fhow which of them will be adapted to our pur- 
pofe, of what things they are to be judges, and how many for every parri- 
cular. Let then the moft principal court of juftice be that which they 
exhibit among themfclves, when they choofe certain judges by common 
confent. But let there be two criteria of the reft : the one, w hcui, any pri- 
vate 
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vate perfoii accufmg another of adling unjuftly, and leading him to juftice, 
he is willing that he thould be judged ; the other, when any one thinks that 
the public ininifter has been injured by fome one of the citizens, and is 
willing to affill: the community at large. Let us fay then who are the judges, 
and what kind of men they ought to be. In the firft place, there fliould be a 
common court of juftice for all thofe that contend the third time with each 
other; and this fhould fubfift; in the following manner : All the magiftrates, 
as well thofe that govern for a year as thofe that govern for a longer time, 
ought to alfemble into one temple, on the day before the firft day of that 
month in which after the fummer folftice the new year begins. Here 
taking an oath, and making a firft-fruit offering as it were, out of every 
order of magiftrates, they fliould choofe one judge, who appears likely to 
be the beft in every magiftracy, and to judge the citizens on the following 
year in the beft and moft holy manner. When the judges are chofen, the 
examination and approbation ftiould be made by thofe that chofe them. 
And if any one is rejedted, another fliall be chofen in a fimilar manner. 
Hut the perfons approved lhall judge thofe that fled from other courts of 
juftice, and give their dccifion openly. The counfellors, however, and the 
other magiftrates that chofe thefe, muft neceffarily be hearers and fpedtu- 
tors of thefe dccifions. With rcfpedl to men of another delcription, any one 
of thefe who is willing may be prefent. But, if any perfon accufes any one 
of thefe judges, as voluntarily judging unjuftly, he lhall accufe him before 
the guardians of the law; and he who is condemned in conlcqucncc of Inch 
acculation lhall pay the half of the fine to the injured party. But if he lhall 
appear to deferve a greater fine, the judges by whom he is condemned lhall 
determine wliat he ought to fuller, or to reftore, either to the community, or 
to the perfon who lias fuft'ered the injury. With rcfpcdk to public accula- 
tions, it is neceffary in the firft place that the multitude Ihould participate of 
the dccifion. For, when any one adls unjuftly towards a city, all the citi- 
zens arc injured ; and hence the multitude will juftly be indignant, when 
they are excluded from inch judgments. The beginning likewile and end of 
fuch a dccifion ought to he referred to the people, but. the examination of the 
particulars in which the litigants accord, to the three greateft magiftrates. But 
if they cannot agree, the council itfelf lhall judge the eledion of each of them. 
It is requifite likewife that all men Ihould participate to the utmoft of their 
4 power 



i^Avate Jydgm^iats. . For he who is deprived of the power of 
jodgiog with others muft he coufidered as iu np refpcdl participatiug of the 
city.. Oh this aocoont coyrts of-joftice muft ncceflarily fubfift in the tribes, 
auft^he judges fliould immediately giye fentence by lot, uncorrupted by cn- 
trentiesv. finally, that court of jufticc flhould judge of all thefe parti- 

C«3ja||Sj‘whijjGh we have. &id ftiould be eftablUhcd incorrupt to the utmoft of 
ho»^ pOWW, for the purpofe of determining thofe difputes which can nei- 
th^ be. decided by, neighbours, nor by the courts of juftice belonging to the 
trihts. ' And thus, concerning courts of juftice, which we fay can neither 
cafily be indubitably called rhagiftrates, nor yet denied to be fuch, tins de- 
fcripthjti, whiph is as it were externally induced, has afferted^fome things, 
andjicarly left others undifeufled. For, towards the end of legiflation, the 
accurate pofitlon, and at the lame time divifion of judicial laws, will be by 
far moft properly difeuffed. We fliall, therefore, till then defer the confi- 
deration of-thefe. But the eftablilhment of other inagiftrates has nearly 
taken up the greateft part. of legiflation. The accurate, however, refped- ' 
ing all civil and politic adminiftratioas will not become perfpicuoufi, till the 
difeuffion, receiving from the beginning things fecondary, middle, and all 
its parts, has arrived at the end. For at prefent, indeed, proceeding as far 
as to the eledion of magiftrates^ it becomes a fuflSclent end of what has been 
previovjfty delivered, lb that the beginning of the pofition of laws .is no 
longer indigent of fluggilhnels and delay. 

Clin. All that you have aflerted above is entirely, O gueft, agreeable to 
'my fentimeuts ; but your difeourfe will be ftill more plcafing to me, when 
you have conjoined the beginning of what is now to be faid, with the end 
of what has been already aflerted. 

Guest. Thus far then we have played in a becoming manner the game 
of prudcjit old men. 

Clin. You appear to have evinced a beautiful purfuit of men. 

. Guest. It is probable. But' do we underftand whether this appeals to 


you as it does,, to me ? . 

CLit^. What do you allude to ? 

Gubst. yijUv^ow tlia4;..l;he art of painting has no boundary with re- 
fpeO^jQ the Ib'ver.i^.iJttiimals, -but lieyer ceafes adorning, either by inumbrat-« 
ing.(^de^mbrait^, .or by whatever name a thing of this kind may be 
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called by painters, that the picture may continually become more beautiful 
and conlpicuous ? 

Clin. 1 Icarcely underfland what you lay, fmee I am by no means con- 
verlant with this art. 

Guest. This will be no detriment to you. But we will employ this 
fimilitude which fortune has prefented to us. If then fome one fhould de- 
(ign to paint a moft beautiful animal, and which might not become, worfe * 
but better by length of time, do you not perceive that in confcqueiK:e of 
fuch a one being a mortal, unlcls he leaves behind him a fuccelTor who may 
prevent the damages which the picture might fuftain from time, by fre- 
quently retouching the piece, or who may fupply what was omitted by the 
artift, through the imbecility of his art, and thus daily render the pifture 
more fplendid, the laboured piece will laft but a fhort time ? 

Clin. True. 

Guest. What then ? Does not this appear to you to be the with of the 
legiflator ? In the firft place, that laws may be written for him as accurate 
as poUible? In the next place, can you think that in the courfe of time, and 
after having made an a^ual trial of the thing, any legiflator can be fo infane 
as not to know that many things muft neceflarily be left, which will require 
amendment from Ibme fucceflbr ; that a polity may by no means become 
worfe, but always better and more adorned 

Clin. It is probable. For how is it poflible he (hould not wifli a thing . 
of this kind ? 

Guest. If then any legiflator poflbfl'es any method by which both in' 
words and in reality he can teach another, whether he is a man of greater or 
of lefs confcqucnce, how laws ought to be prcfe’rved and correited, he w'ill 
not ceafe fpeaking about a thing of this kind till he has accomplifhed his 
purpofe. 

Clin. For how is it poflible he fhould ? 

Guest. Ought not this, therefore, tobedone, both by you and me, at 
prclent ? 

Clin. Ot what arc "you fpeaking ? 

Guest. As w,e are about to eftablifh laws of which we have chofen the 
guardians, but we ourfclves are in the decline of life, and the guardians arc 
with refpea to us young men, it will, as we have faid, be neceflary that at 

the 



fame time we (hould both eftablifti laws, and endeavour to make thefe very 
men, as much as polTible, both legiflators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. Undoubtedly, fince we are fufficient for the purpofe. 

Guest. Let us then cheerfully endeavour to effefl this. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest'. We will, therefore, thus addrefs them : O friends, faviours of 
the laws, we have neceflarily left many things unfuiilhed,. rcfpeding the 
feveral particulars of which we have eftablilhed laws, and which are not 
indeed inconfiderable ; and we have endeavoured to the utmoft of our power 
not to leave the whole unexplained by a certain circumfcription. This de- 
ficiency it is your bufinefs to fupply. But it is proper you fhould hear where 
you ought to look in order to accomplifli a thing of this kind. For Megillus, 
I, and Clinias, have often faid the lame things to each other, and we are 
agreed among ourfclVes that we have fpoken in a becoming manner. We 
are likewife defirous that you ftiould both be favourable to our undertaking, 
and become our dilciples ; at the lame time looking to thofc things which, 
we have agreed among ourfelves, a guardian Of the laws and a legif- 
lator ought to make the objects of his confideration. But this agreement, 
which has one head or fummit, is this : That we Ihould endeavour to find 
the means by which a man may become a worthy charafter, pofleffing that 
virtue of the foul which is accommodated to his nature, cither from a cer- 
tain ftudy, or certain manners, or from fome kind of pofleflion or delire, or 
opinion ; or, lallly, from certain dilciplines ; and this, whether the nature 
*of the inhabitant of our city is male or female, youthful or aged. Likewile, 
that every one, through the whole of life, Ihould. tend with all poUible 
earneftnefs to this of which wc are now fpeakiug ; negledting at the lame 
time every thing which may become an impediment to this acquifition. Be- 
lides this, too, he Ihould be dil'poled to die for his country if it is neceflary, 
rather than either to fee it entirely fubverted, and becoming lubjeft to the 
yoke of bondage, governed by bad men, or defert it by flight. For every 
thing of this kind is to be endured rather than the polity Ihould be changed, 
which men of a worfe charadler are naturally dilpofed to efFcfl. Thel'c 
things have been already mutually aflented to by us; and do you now, look- 
ing to teth thefe, praife and blame the laws ; blaming fuch as are not able 
to accomplilh thele particulars, but, embracing and receiving in a benevolent 
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manner fuch as are, live in them. But it is proper that you ffiould bid fare- 
well to other ftudies which tend to other things that are called good. Let 
this, then, be the beginning to us of the fubfequent laws, commencing from 
facred concerns. For we ought in the firft place to refume the number 
five thoufand and forty, becaufe it had, and now has, convenient diftribu- 
tions, both the whole number, and that which was afligned to the tribes ; 
which we eftablilhed as the twelfth part of the whole, this producing with ' 
the greateft redlitude the number four hundred and twenty. And as the 
whole number has twelve diftributions, fo alfb that of the tribes. But it is 
proper to confider each divilion as a Ikcred gift of divinity, as following both 
the order of months and the period of the univerfe. On this account, that 
which is connate fhould lead every city, rendering them lacred. Some, in- 
deed, are perhaps more properly diftributed than others, and more profper- 
oufly dedicate their diftributions to the Gods. But we now fay, that the 
number five thoufand and forty is mofl properly chofen, as that which has 
all diftributions as far as to twelve, beginning from one,, except that into 
eleven parts. This, however, has the eafieft remedy. For it will be re- 
ftored to health, if two houfes arc diftributed to the other part. But that 
thefe things are true, may be evinced with facility when at Icifure. Believ- 
ing, therefore, in the prelcnt conception and dilcourfe, let us diftribute this 
number ; and alcribing a God, or a Ion of the Gods, to each part, likewife 
dedicating altars, and things pertaining to thele, let us make two conven- 
tions for the purpofe of lacrificing every month ; accommodating twelve to 
the diftribution of the tribes, and twelve to the divilion of the city. But all 
this fhould be done, in the fii'ft place, for the fake of the Gods, and things 
pertaiiving to the Gods ; in the fecond place, for the fake of our familiarity 
with, and knowledge of, each other; and likewife for the fake of every 
kind of aftociation. h'or it is neceflary, in the communion and mixture of 
marriages, that ignorance fhould be taken away, fb as that every one may 
know with whom he is conneded, and that all deception in things of this 
kind may, as much as poflible, be taken away. For the fake of this, there- 
fore, it is neceflary that fports fhould bo inftituted, boys and girls together 
forming a choir, mutually beholding and being beheld by each other, being 
properly paired, as to their age, and having as pouch of their bodies naked 
as raodefty will permit. All thefe fhould be taken care of, and properly or- 
^ nameuted 
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iiamcnted by the goreniors of choirs, and likewilc by the legiflators, in 
conjunftion with the guardians of the laws, that they may fupply what we 
have left deficient. But it is neccffary, as we have laid, refpeding all fuch 
things as are fmall and numerous, that fome particulars Ihould be omitted by 
the legiflator, in which the magiftrates becoming every year flcilful, and 
being admoniflied by experience, they may be able every year to fupply 
what is deficient ; till it lhall appear that thefe difcufiions and legal inftitutes 
have obtained a fufficient bound- The fpace of ten years, therefore, will 
be a length of time both moderate and lufficient for obtaining an experience 
in lacrifices and choirs, and every other particular. But in order to accotn- 
plifli this, he who fupplieS thele deficiencies Ihbuld live in common with the 
legiflator : and on his death, the leveral magiftrates having informed the 
guardians of the laws of his deceafe, muft fupply his place in correding 
what is amifs, till every thing lhall appear to have attained the confumma- 
tiou of excellence. When this period arrives, having given ftability to theie 
inftitutes, they are to be ufed in conjundion with other laws which the le- 
giflator has ordained from the beginning ; refpeding which, nothing Ihould 
ever be voluntarily changed. But if any neceffity fliall, at any time, appear 
to urge a mutation, all the magiftrates ought to confult together on this oc- 
cafion, all the people Ihould be aflembled, and all the oracles of the Gods 
explored. If all thefe accord, then a change in the laws may be made, but 
by no means unlefs this is the cafe ; but that which impedes, lhall always 
obtain dominion according to law. Whenever, therefore, any one who has 
arrived at five-and-twenty years of age, beholding and being beheld by 
others, believes that he has found one of his own difpofition, and adapted 
for the communion and procreation of children, he lhall marry within 
thirty«five years of age. But, in the firft place, let him hear how the be- 
coming and adapted are to be inveftigated. For it is rccjuillte, as Ghnias 
fays, prior to the laws, to give a preface accommodated to each. 

You very properly remind us, Ogueft; and your difeourfe appears 
to me to be both feafonable and highly fitting. 

Gu£3T. You fpcak well. Let us, therefore, fpeak as follows ; O young 
man, born of good parents, it is proper to contraft thofe marriages which 
appear honourable to prudent men. But thefe exhort neither to avoid mar- 
riage with the poor, nor to purlue with avidity marriage with the rich, but, 
caeteris paribus, always honouring the inferior, to enter into communion with 
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it. For, both to the city and the faznilies which arc united, this will be ad- 
vantageous. For the equable and commenfuratc infinitely furpafles the im- 
moderate with refpeiSl: to virtue. He, therefore, who in all his aftions is 
more ralli and hafty than is becoming, Ihould defire that the daughter of 
parents of more compofed manners may be united to him in marriage : but 
he who is naturally of a cozztrary difpofitlon thould enter into alliance with 
a contrary charadlcr. And in every marriage this one thing Ihould be ob- 
ferved, that every one Ihould enter into fuch a matrimonial connexion as is 
advantageous to the city, and not fuch a one as is moft pleafant to himfelf. 
For every one always naturally tends to that which is moft fimifer to him- 
felf ; whence the whole city becomes anomalous both in Wealth and man- 
ners, when it partakes in the higheft degree of thofe things which we arc 
unwilling fhould happen to ourfelves. If, then, in our difeourfe we ftiould 
order by law that the rich fhould not marry with the rich, nor the 'powerful 
with the powerful, but fhould compel thofe whofe manners arc more hafty 
to marry thofe whofe manners are more flow, and the more flow to mairy 
with the more hafty, we ftiould not only appear ridiculous to, but excite 
the anger of, the multitude. For it is not eafy to underftand that a city 
ought to be like a cup, in which the mad wine, when firft poured forth, 
cfFervefccs ; but, being correded by another deity ’, who is a fober God, and 
thus obtaining a beautiful conjunftioh, it becomes a good and moderate 
drink. But no one, as I may fay, is able to fee this taking place in the 
formation of children by the mingling of the fexes. On this account, there- 
fore, we ftiould nor compel the citizens to things of this kind by law, but 
ezideavour to charm them into the perfuation, that they ought to prefer 
equability in the natural difpofition of their children to the equality of the 
moft opulent alliance ; and that we ought to deter, by difgrace, him who 
makes riches the objefl of his purfuit in marriage, and not compel him to 
a contrary mode of conduQ; by a written law. Let thefe, then, be the ex- 
hortations refpedting marriages, together with what We have previoufly af- 
ferted,— -1 mean, that we ought to afpire after perpetuity of nature, by always 
leaving behind us children of children, fervants of divinity, inftead of 
ourfelves. All thefe particulars, therefore, and ftill more than thefe, fbme 
one may with propriety preface, rcfpe£ling the manner in which marriages 
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ought to be conduced. Bui He who cannot willingly be perfuaded to aft 
in this aa^nuer, but lives in the city alienated, without connexion, and un- 
married, for five^and-thirty years, fach a one fhall be fined every year. And 
if he pofleffes the largeft eftate, he fliall be fined one hundred drachms ; if 
that which is fecond in order, feventy ; if that v/hich is third, fixtv ; and if 
that which is fourth in order, thirty drachms. Let all thefe fines be facred 
to Juno. And -let him who does hot pay his fine every year be made a 
debtor of ten times that fum. Let this money too be exacted by the difpen- 
fatbr of the Goddefs ; which unlcfs he exads, he himfelf fliall be the debtor. 
He, therefore, who is unwilling to marry, (hall be thus puniflied with re- 
fpeft to a fine ; but with refpefk to honour as follows : In the firft place, let 
him be deprived of all honour from his juniors, nor let any young man vo- 
luntarily obey him in any thing. In the next place, if he fliould attempt to 
chaflile any one, every one fhall be permitted to aflfift and defend the injured 
perfon. And he who docs not in this cafe give affifiance, fliall be confidered 
by the law as a timid and vicious citizen. Concerning the marriage portion- 
we have fpoken before, and we again fay, that equal things are to be given 
for equal things, fince neither he who receives, nor he wlio beftows, will 
grow old iu the want of money. For in this city every one is fupplied with 
neceffaries. Bolides, women will be lefs infblent, and men will have lefs of 
humble and lllibeFal flavery, through riches. And he who is obedient to this' 
law will accompllfh one among the number of things beautiful ; but he- 
who is difobedient to it, and either gives or receives more than the wojtlr 
of fifty drachms for the fake of a garment, fliall either pay one mina, oi* 
three half minse, or two- miiiae, according to the magnitude of his poflef- 
fioiis. He who pofleffes the largeft eftate fhall pay another luch fum to the 
public treafury: and whatever is given or received fhall. be facred to Juno 
and Jupiter. But the exa£lors of this money fliould be the-difpenfators of 
thefe divinities, juft as w'e laid, when we fpoke of thofe that refufed to marry, 
that their fine fliould be exaded by the difpenfators of Juno, who, if they 
negle^Ied to exaft it, fliould pay it themfelvcs. With refpeft to furetifhip, 
the firft fhall be that of a father, the fecond, that of a grandfather, and the 
third, that of brothers by the fame father. If no one of thefe furvives, 
the furetifliip fhall, in a fimilar manner, be equally valid on the mother’s 
fide. But if, through an uuufual fortune, none of thefe fliould furvive, the 
6 authority 
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authority in this affair muft always be vefted in the nearcft kindred, in con- 
junction with the guardians. If any thing preparatory to initiation, of other 
Ihcred operation, tball be found neceflary for things future, prefenf, or part, 
pertaining to marriage, it will be proper to interrogate the interpreters of 
facred concerns ; and each perfon, being perfuaded by thefe, (hould think 
that he has accomplilhed every thing fufficiently. With refpedl to nuptial 
feafts, not more than five male atid five female friends fliould be invited ; 
and as many of both fexes of kindred and familiars. But the expenfes on 
this occafion Ihould not exceed the porteffious. He, therefore, who has the 
largeft eftate ihall fpend one mina, another half a mina, and fij on in fuc- 
ceflion, according to every one’s refpc<9:ive property. And he who is obe- 
dient to the law in this rcfjjc^l: ought to be praifed by all men ; but he who 
is difobedient ffiall be chaftifed by the guardians of the laws, as one who is 
ignorant of the becoming, and unficilled in the laws refpefling the fponfal 
muffs. To drink, however, to intoxication, is never at any time becom- 
ing, nor fafe, except in the feftivals of that God who is the giver of wine. 
Neither, therefore, is it proper that 'this ihould take place at the nuptial 
feaft, when the bride and bridegroom ought particularly to be in a found 
ffatc of mind, as having changed the former condition of their life in no 
fmall degree; and in order, at the.iame time, that offspring may always be 
produced as much as poffiblc from prudent parents. For it is nearly imma- 
nifeft what night or day may generate offspring in conjunflion with divi- 
nity. . Cliildren, therefore, ought not to be begotten when the body is in a 
relaxed and diffluent ffate through ebriety, but when it is compad, ftable, 
and quiet. But he who is filled with wine hurries and is hurried away every 
where, being agitated with inffne fury both in body and foul. Hence, he 
who is intoxicated, as being delirious, muft difleminate in a vicious man- 
ner. So that it is probable fuch a one will beget offspring anomalous, un- 
faithful, and void of reftitude, both in their manners and corporeal frame. 
Hence, it is requifite to guard againft intoxication, both through the whole 
year, and through the whole of life, but efpecially at the time of procreation, 
and neither to do fuch things as fpontancoufly introduce diffaff, nor fuch as 
participate of inlblence or injufticc. For, thefe being ncceffarily impreffed 
in the fouls and bodies of the offspring in a foetal ftate, the impreffions be- 
come wo rfe thatt their originals. But elpecially on the wedding day and 
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night it is requifite to abftain from all fuch things. For the principle and 
divinity * eftabliflied in men prcfervcs all things, when he is allotted that 
honour which is accommodated to his nature by the refpedive individuals by 
whom he is employed. But it is proper that the bridegroom Ihould confider 
one of the two houfes affigned by lot as fet apart for the procreation and edu- 
cation of children ; and that he fhould celebrate his nuptials in that houfc, 
and refide there with his children feparate from his father and mother. For, 
where there is a certain deiire in friendfliip, it agglutinates and binds toge- 
ther all the manners 5 but where aflbeiation is attended with fatiety, and has 
not any dtffire through time, it caules a mutual reparation through tranfeend- 
encyof repletion. Hence, leaving his parents and kindred, the bridegroom 
ftiould depart as it were to a colony, obferving, and being at the fame time 
obferved by, them ; procreating and educating children ; tranfmittlng to 
others, like a lamp, the life which he received from’bthers, and always ho- 
nouring the Gods according to law. In the next place, it is requilite to con- 
fider which among the number of pofleffions is the moft elegant. With rc- 
fpe6l to many of thefe, therefore, it is neither difficult to underftand nor to 
poflefs them ; but with rcfpefl to fervants the difficulty is extreme. But 
we may affign the caufe of this in a certain refpea properly, and in a cer- 
tain refpea not properly. For our aflertions concerning flaves arc contrary 
to, and yet conformable to, ufe. 

Megil. How do you mean ? For we do not, O gueft, underftand what 
you affert at prefent. 

Guest. And it is very reafonable, O Megillus, to fuppofe you do not. 
For that fervitude of the Lacedaemonians which is called Hilotia is nearly 
the fource of the greateft doubt and contention to all Greece ; becaufe it 
appears to fome to be well inftituted, and to others not. • But the flavery of 
the Heraclida: is a fubjea of Icfs contention than that of the Mariandyni *. 
And befides this, the nation of the Theflalians is fervile. However, lookiitg 
to thefe, and all fuch particulars as thefe, what ought we to do refpcaing 


• Plato, by the divinity in men, means intelleft } for this is the divine paVt of our nature. 

» Mariandynum was a place near Bithynia, where, according to the poets, HercuU-s dragged 
Cerbems out of Hades. Perhaps, therefore, the contention which Plato alludes to, was that of 
the inhabitants of Mariandynum refpefting the particular fpot where Hercules performed this 
tchicvcmcnt. 
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the poffeffion of fervants ? As the fubjeil, therefore, is fo ambiguoos, you 
very properly afleed me what I meant* But my meaning is this : — We know 
that we all lay that it is requifite to poflefs (laves of the mod benevolent and 
bed difpofitions. For many flaves, condufliiig themfelves in every refpeft 
with more virtue towards certain perfons than brothers and fons, have pre- 
ferved their maders, together with their pofleffions and the whole of their 
habitations. We know that thefe things are faid of certain ftayes. 

Megil. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. The contrary to this, likewife, is afferted, viz. that nothing in 
the foul of a flave is in a healthy condition, and that the racalcf flaves is 
not to be believed in any particular. The wifed of the poets too feems to 
be of this opinion, when he fays refpeding Jupiter : 

“ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave takes half his mind away 


In confequence of thefe different conceptions, fame place no confide/ice 
in flaves, but with fpurs and whips, as if they had to manage wild beads, 
not thrice but often, enflave the foiils of their fervants ; but others aft en- 
tirely contrary to thefe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. Since, then, the opinions refpeding flaves are fo 
different, how fhall we a6l in our region as to the poircfllon and correction 
of them ? 

Guest, It appears to me, O Clinias, fince man is an animal difficult ^o 
be managed, and one that by no means patiently endures that the ncceffary 
didinCtioii between a flave and one who is free and a madcr Ihould be made 
in reality, — that on this account he is a difficult pofleffion. The truth of this 
is actually evinced in the frequent rebellions of the Meflenians, and by the 
mighty evils which happen to thofe cities that poflefs many fervants of the 
fame language ; and further dill, by the all-various thefts which are com- 
mitted by pirates about Italy. All which particulars^ when they arc cohfl- 
dered, may render it doubtful what ought to be done in- things of this-kind. 
Two methods, therefore, alone remain to be adopted, namely, that thofe 
who arc to aCt with cafe in the capacity of flaves fliould not be of. the fame 

' Odyin lib* ii. 
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couatfy, and that as much as poflible they (hould be diicotdant with cacli 
other. And in the fccond place, that they fhould be properly educated, 
not only for their own fakes, but much more for the fake of ’their maf- 
ters. But the proper education of thefe confilb in not liehaving inlb- 
lently, but in ading. Icfs unjuftly towards them, if poflible, than towards 
our equals. For he is perfefily mknifcft who reverences juftice natu- 
rally and tiot'fifiitioufly, and who truly hates to ad unjuftly towards 
thole men whom he might ealily injure. He, therefore, who is never 
defiled by ading in an unjuft and unholy manner, with refped to the 
manners rflid adions of Haves, will he moft fufficient to fow the feeds 
of virtue. The fame thing may with reditude be aflerted of a defpot, 
and a tyrant, and of all authority, w'heu exercifed by the more power- 
ful over the more imbecil. But Haves ought juftly to be always punilhcd, 
and not to be made effeminate by admonifhing them like thofe that are free. 
Every thing too that is laid to a Have fhould nearly be a command, nor Htould 
they ever in any refped be jefted with, whether they are of the male or of 
the female fex. Many, however, very foolifhly jeft with their Haves ; and, 
thus making them effeminate, render it more difiicult to tlicir Haves to be 
governed, and to themfclves to govern. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. After this manner, therefore, fervants may be acquired as much 
as pofiible fufficient both in multitude and aptitude to affift in the ncceffary 
employmeuts of life. But, after this, it is recjuifite to deferibe the habitations. 

Clin. Entirely Co. 

Guest. In a new city, therefore, and which had never before been in- 
habited, edifices are in the firft place to be attended toj and particularly the 
temples and walls of the city. The buildings too of the city, O Clinias, 
ought to precede the marriages. But, now lince the city is railed in difeourfe, 
we may very properly admit thefe particulars to fiibfift in the manner we 
have delivered them. When, indeed, the city is railed in reality, we lhall 
attend to the buildings prior to the marriages, if divinity is willing, and 
afterwards accornplilh every thing pertaining to matrimonial connedions. 
We fhall now,, therefore, in a curfory manner, difeufs tlicfc particulars. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. The temples, therefore, ought to be built round all the forum, 
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and the city fliould be built in a circle, in elevated places, for the fake of 
defence and purity. The houfes of the governort and judges ihpuld be fitu- 
ated near the temples ; and in thefe, as moft holy places, fentence fhould 
be given and received ; partly, as about holy concerns, and partly becaufe 
the temples of the judicial Gods are there fituatcd. Courts of judgment 
too (hould be built in this place, in which proper fentence fhaJl be palled on 
murder and other crimes which deferve death. With refped to the walls, 
O Mcgillus, I agree with the Spartans, that they Ihould be permitted to lie 
fleeping on the earth, and not be raifed. For that poetical aflertion refpeft- 
ing them is defervcdly praifed, that walls ought to be of brals and iron, 
rather than of earth. With us, indeed, the cuftom of fending young men 
every year into the fields to dig trenches and raife buildings, for the purpofe 
of retraining the incurfions of the enemy, may juflly be confidered as ex- 
tremely ridiculous. We likewife inclofe our city with walls, which in the 
firfl place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; and, in the 
next place, it ufually produces an effeminate difpofition in the fouls of the 
inhabitants. For it incites them to fly within thefe for fhelccr, and not repel 
the enemy ; and leads them to think that the fafety of the city does not 
coufift in guarding it perpetually both night and day, but that, fleeping under 
the proteflion of walls and gates, they fhall be truly fafe ; as if they were 
born for floth, and not to labour. They fere, indeed, ignorant that eafe is 
truly produced from labour ; and, as it appears to me, labour is again the 
natural refult of bafe eafe. But, if there is any occalion of walls for men, 
the houf'es of individuals fhould be fo raifed from the firft, that the whole 
city, by its equality and fimilitude, may be one wall, and that all the houfes 
may have a fufficiently fecure paffage to the different roads of the city. And 
in this cafe, indeed, the city, having the form of one houfe, will be no. ujj- 
pleafant fpeflacle, and will be in every refpeft adapted to the eafe of its 
guards and the fafety of the whole. The citizens who' are to inhabit this 
region fliould be particularly careful that thefe things ar? conflrudted in this 
manner from the firfl, They fltould alfo take care that aeddes are provided, 
compelling them to be chofen, and puuiih with fines thofe that negled th^ 
office. Attention too fhould be paid to the purity of every thing in .the 
city ; and that no private perfon occupies any public property, either by 
building or digging. They fhould likewife take care that the waters from 
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Jfupiter may be imparted with facility to the inhabitants; and that every part, 
both within and waihout the city, may be fit to be inhabited. But all thefe 
particulars the guardians of the law, becoming (killed in by experience, muft 
legally cftablKh, together with fuch others as the law omits, through its 
incapacity of providing for all things. But fince thefe things, the buildings 
about the forum, the particulars refpeiHng gymnafia, theatres, and all that 
pertains to difeipline, are inftituted, let us now proceed to marriages, as 
following next in the bufinels of iegiflation. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Marriages, therefore, O Clinias, mu(t be inftituted for us in the 
manner we have deferibed above. • But, after this, the mode of living which 
(hould be adopted'prior to the procreation of children muft not continue a 
lefs’time than a year. However, it is by no means eafy to fay,, after what 
manner a bride and ^idegroom ought to live in a city which tranfeends the 
multitude of cities. But, as many things that have been already advanced 
are difficult, this will appear to the vulgar ftill more difficult to determine. 
Neverthclefs, O Clinias, that which appears to be right and true muft be 
afterted. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. He, therefore, who is of opinion that things public and common 
only, in a city, (hould be cftablKhed by law, but does not think it requifite 
that the neceffary concerns of private perfons (hould be attended to, but that 
4:hcy (hould be permitted to live as they pleafe ; and that it is not neceffary 
♦every thing (hould fubfift in an orderly manner; but that, private affairs 
being neglefted by the law, men (hould only live legally in public and com- 
mon concerns ;— he who thinks in this manner does not think rightly. But 
on what account are thefe things afferted by us. ? On this : Becaufc we lay 
that the bridegrooms in our city ought to live at public tables, at other 
times no lefs than prior to their nuptials. And, indeed, when (li ft eating in 
public was inftituted by you, Lacedajmoniaus,. it appeared' a w’onderful 
thing; being legally eftablKhed, in confequence of a certain war,, or fome- 
thing elfe endued with the (ame powet, and which the paucity of men ren- 
dered nccclTary. But this mode of eating in public having been adopted by 
neceffity,' when it was found to contribute greatly to the fafety of the city 
it was eftabliflicd by law. 
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Clik. It appears that this was the cafe, 

GtJEsr. As I faid, therefore, this was at firft fit tWIig of a wonderful 
nature, and dreadful to enjoin ; but, at prefent, the ligaf cftablilhment of 
it would not be attended with the like difficulty. But that which follows 
this is both arduous to relate and accompliffi. It is a thing which is riatu- 
rally capable of taking place in a proper manner, but which by no means 
fubfifts at prefent, and in eftabliffiing which the legiflator wodid appear like 
jugglers to pluck tire, and to accompliffi ten thoufand other impoffible things. 

Clin. What is this, O gueft, which you appear to l^e fo vehemently 
ilfraid of mentionins: ? 

o 

Guest. You ffiall hear, that I may not any longer necdlefsly detain you. 
For every thing in the city that participates of order and law produces every 
good. But fuch things as are deprived of order, or are badly difpofed, diflblve 
the multitude of thofe things which are orderly difpofed. * And this happens 
with refpea to the fubjed of our prefent difeuffion. For, 0 Clinias and 
Megilhis, the public banquets of the men arc inftituted for you in a beau- 
tiful, and, as I faid, wonderful manner, from a certain divine neceffity ; but 
thofe of the women are by no means properly left uneftabliffied by law, and not 
led forth into light. For the female fex is another kind of men, more occult 
and fraudulent- than we are, through the imbecility of its nature. But the 
IcgiQator did not ad rightly in omitting it, on account of the difficulty of 
managing it in an orderly manner. For, this being negleddd, many thinas 
in your city will be diffolvcd, which Would fubfift far better than at prefent 
if It was regulated by law. For the particulars relative to women are not# 
only the halt (as they may appear to be) of human concerns, if they are left 
in a difordered manner ; but, by how much the feminine is worie than the 
mafeuline nature with refpedl to virtue, by fo much it furpafles in multitude 
the double. This, therefore, muft be refumed and corroded ; and all em- 
ployments and ftudies ffiould be eftabliffied as common, both to men and 
women, as that which will more contribute to the felicity of the city. But 
at prefent mankind arc fo unhappily circumftanced in this refped, that no 
prudent .man would even mention a thing of this kind, in other places 
where eating in common is by no means approved. How then can any 
one atmmpt, without rendering himfelf-ridiculous, to force wqmcn to cat 
and drink openly ? For there is not any thing which the fex would more 
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difficultly endure than this. For, being accuftomed to live timoroufly, and 
obfcurely, when ^<;cd into light they will make every pofliblc refillauce, 
and greatly overpower the legiflator. Women, therefore, as I have faid, 
will not elfewhere endure even the moft rational difcourle, without extreme 
vociferation ; but here perhaps they will. If then it is agreeable to you, for 
the, fake of convcrfatioij, left our difeourfe about every kind of polity Ihould 
be incomplete, I arn defirous of informing you, how good and becoming a 
thing this is,— if, as I faid, it is agreeable to you to hear it if not, I fltall 
difmifs it. 

•Clin. But, O gueft,,we are. wonderfully defirous of hearing it. 

Guest. Let us then hear it. But you muft not wonder if I appear to 
you to derive what I Ihall fay from an elevated fource. For we are now 
at leifurc, and there is nothing to prevent us fronjl coafidering ^very thing 
pertaining to laws. 

Clin. Rightly faid. 

Guest. Again, therefore, we will recur to what was firft. averted by us. 
For it is highly proper that every man ftiould know, that the generation of 
men cither never had any beginning, nor ever will have an end, but always 
was and always will be ; or that, if it had a beginning, the length of lime 
from its commencement is immenfe. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. VFhat then ? Should not we think that there have been all-various 
eftablilhments and fubverfions of cities, ftudies and employments ot every 
kind, fome attended with and others without order, and all-various defircs of 
food and drink, in every part of the earth ; likewife all-various revolutions 
of feafons, in which animals have undergone a prodigious numby of mutar 
tions ? 

Clin. It is reafonable to think fo. 

Guest. What then i Shall we lielicve that vines at a certain period rofe 
into exiftence, and in a fimilar manner olives, and the gilts of Ceres and 
Proferpine; and -that a certain Triptolcmus fupplied things of this kind? 
And (hall we not- think that during the time in whith thefe had no exift- 
ence animals devoured each other, a& at prefent i 

Clin. We ought doubtlefs to thinV fo. 

GuES'T. But we fee at prefent that men facrificc eacli othei in many 
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places ; and we hear, on the contrary, that there wa» a time'when we did 
not dare to tafte the flefli of oxen, and when wc did not facrificc animals to 
the Gods, but cakes, and fruits moiilened with honey^ and other pure 
offerings of a fimilar kind : but we entirely abftained from flefli ; confider- 
ing it as neither holy to feed on it, nor to defile the altars of the Gods with 
blood. But we then lived an Orphic * life, feeding on all inanimate fub- 
fiances, but on the contrary abrtaining from all animals. 

Clin. Thele things, as you fay, are every where reported, and perfuade 
belief. 

Guest. But fome one may fay, What is the meaning of all this ? 

Cun. You very properly conjeaure what is likely to be the cafe, O gueft. 

Guest. I (hall endeavour, therefore, if I am able, OClinias, to unfold 
what is confequent to this, 

Clin. Speak then. 

Guest. I behold all things fufpended to men, from a triple indigence and 
defire, through which virtue is produced if they are properly conduaed, but the 
contrary if they are improperly burdened. Thcfe are, from the very period of 
tlieir birth, meat and drink, of which every animal having an innate love, it is 
full of fury, and refufes to liften to him who lays that fomething elfe is to 
be done befides replenifhing the pleafurcs and dcfircs, with which all fuch 
things as thele are converfant, and perpetually avoiding every kind of pain. 
But a third, and this the greateft indigence, and the moll: acute defire, after- 
wards excites us, producing in mankind the moft fiery furies. This *is 
the defire of propagating the fpecies, which burns with unbounded infolence! 
Thcfe three difeafes Ihould be turned from that which is called moft 
plealant, to. that which is beft, by three the greateft of all things ; v\x. fear^ 
laxv, and true reafon; at the fame time employing the mufes, and the ago- 
niftic Gods, in order to extinguilh this influx and incrcafe. But after mar- 
riages wc Ihould place the procreation of children, and, after this, education 
and difcipline. For, our difeourfe proceeding in this manner, the law will 
perhaps at length lead us to public banquets, when we have arrived at 
alTociations of this kind; and then perhaps we Ihall fee more clearly than 
before, whether this mode of eating in public ought to be adopted by women 

» The Orphic (acrifices were unbloody, a» the hymns of Orpheus which are now extant abun- 
dandy teftify, 
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alone, or by men, together with the particulars preceding this mode, and 
which are not yet legally cftablilhcd. Thefe things, as I juft now faid, we 
ftiall then behold more accurately, and eftablilh refpefting them more bcconi- 
ing and convenient laws. 

Clin. You fpeak with the greateft re£titude. 

Guest. Let us, therefore, preferve in our memory what we have juft 
now faid ; for perhaps we (hall have occafion for it hereafter. 

CtiN. What are the things which you exhort us to remember ? 

Guest. Thofe which we defined by three words ; viz. meat, drink, and 
the aftonifhment about venereal concerns. 

Clin. We lhall by all means, O gueft, be careful to remember thefe 
things. 

Guest. It is well. But let us proceed to matrimonial concerns, and 
inftruii the bride and bridegroom in what manner children ought to be 
procreated ; and if we cannot perftiade them to comply with our inftrudliohs, 
we will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How ? 

Guest. It is proper that the bride and bridegroom fhould confiJer, that 
children arc to be exhibited to the city, as much as poflible, the moft 
beautiful and the heft. But all men who produce any thing in common, 
when they attend both to thcmfelves and the work, produce the whole 
beautiful and good : but when they do not attend, or are not endued with 
intclledl, the contrary takes place. The bridegroom, however, fhould 
attend both to the bride and to the procreation of children : and in a fimilar 
manner the bride fhould attend to the bridegroom, cfpecially at that time 
when children are not yet begotten by them. Certain women chofen by 
us fhall be iufpc£tors of this particular, whether many or few, juft as it 
may leem fit to the governors. Thefe fhall affemble every day in tlic 
temple of Lucina, and continue there for the third part of an hour. Here 
they fhall inform each other, if they have feen any married man or woman 
looking to any thing elfe than what the facrifices and facred ceremonies 
pertaining to marriage order to be done. Let the procreation of children 
and the iufpciftion of the women above mentioned continue for ten years, 
but not for a longer time, when there is an caly flux of generation. But 
if feme continue unprolific for this fpace of time, after having confultcd 
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witli their kindred, and the women that fupcrintend them, they fliall be 
divorced in f'uch a manner as is advantageous to both. Howeveri if any 
altercation enfues refpefling what is proper and advantageous to each, ten 
guardians of the law, chofen by the contending parties, fliall take cogni- 
zance of and determine the affair. After this, the infpeding women lhall 
enter into the houfes of the young men, and, partly by admonitions and 
partly by threats, liberate them from their error and ignorance. But if they 
are unable to accomplifli this, they fhall fpeak to the guardians of the law, 
v/ho lhall then take the affair into confideratiou. If they too arc incapable of 
applying a remedy, they lhall make the people acquainted with the calc ; 
at the fame time giving in the offenders’ names in writing, and affirming 
by an oath that they are unable to render them better. But let him whole 
name is committed to writing be dilgraced, unlefs he can confute his 
accufers in the court of judgment. If he is unable to do this, he lhall 
neither engage in a matrimonial connexion, nor in the procreation of 
children. And in calc he attempts it, any one that pleafes lhall punilh him 
with impunity. The lame laws too muft be eftablilhed refpeding women. . 
For fuch fhall not participate of female egreffions and honours, and llrall 
not be permitted to go to weddings, and labours, if they are in a limilar 
manner condemned in a court of Juftice. But when children are begotten 
according to law, if any one has connection with another man's wife, or a 
woman with any man but her hulband, while children are begotten by 
them, let them be punilhed in the manner mentioned above when they did 
not beget children. In the next place, let the married men and women 
that live temperately with rclpcdt to all Inch things as thefe, be honoured, 
but thofe that live in a contrary manner be dilgraced. And if the greater 
part of the citizens conduct themfelves with moderation in things of this 
kind, let thefe particulars be palfcd over in filence, without being eflablilhed 
by law. But if. the condud of the greater part is difordered in things of 
this kind, let them be legally eflablilhed, and a judgment made of fuch 
condud according to the eflablilhed laws. The firfl year is the beginning 
of the whole of life to every one. This ought to be written in paternal 
temples, as the beginning of life, both to boys and girls. In every . tribe, 
too, the number of the governors that are reckoned by years Ihould be 
written on a white wall. Next to thefe, the names of thofe that are living 
4 in 



in the tribe (hould always be wt itten ; and on tbeir deceale their names 
fhould be blotted out. The boundary of marriage for girls thould be from 
lixteen to twenty years of age ; and this fhould be the longeft definite time . 
but for boys, from thirty to thirty-five. The time for a£ting in the 
capacity of magiftrates fhould be limited ; for women, to forty years of 
age j but for men, to thirty. With refped to war, men fhould engage in 
it from twenty to fixty years of age ; but women, when it fhall appear 
ncceffary to employ them for warlike purpofes, and after they have brought 
forth children, to the fiftieth year of their age : at the fame time being 
mindful to prcfcribe the poffiblc and the becoming to each. 
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Children, therefore, both male and female, beang begotten, we fhall 
a&. with the greatcft propriety in Ipeaking in the next place about their edu- 
cation and difcipline ; for to pafs this over in filence is perfedlly impoflible. 
However, when it is difeufled, it will appear to us to be rather fimilaf to a 
certain doctrine and admonition than to laws. For the numerous fmall 
and unapparent circumftances which happen privately, and in every houfe, 
lince they eafily take place through the pain, plealiire and defire of the re- 
fpeitive individuals, contrary to the intention of the legiflator, render the 
manners of the citizens all-various, and not fimilar to each other. But 
this IS an evil to cities. For, on account of their fmallnefs and frequency, 
to punilh them by a legal fine would be unbecoming, and at the fame time 
unleemly. It would like wife be the means of deftroying written laws, in 
confequence of men being accuftomed to adl contrary to law in things fmall' 
and numerous. So that it is difficult indeed to efiablifh laws concerning 
them, and impoflible to pafs them over in filence. But I will endeavour to 
render what 1 fay manifeft, leading forth an example, as it were, into light; 
for what is laid at prefent feems to be involved in obfeurity. 

Clin. You fpeak mofl truly. . 

Guest. That a proper education, therefore, appears to be capable of ren- 
dering both fouls and bodies moft beautiful and excellent, has been rio^htly 
afferted by us. ° 

Clin. Undoubedly. 

Ctuest. But I think that the moft beautiful bodies are fimply tbofc which 
immediately from infancy grow in the moft proper manner. 


Clin. 



Clin. Eatirelyfo. 

Guest. But what f Do we not underftand this, that the firft blolTom ot 
every anicoal is by far the greateft and moft abundant ; fo that it is the fov^rcv^ 
of contention to many, that human bodies at twenty do not receive twice the 
iucreafe in length which they had at five years of age ? 

Cljn. True. 

Guest. What then ? When there is an influx of abundant incrcafc with- 
out many and moderate labours, do we not know that it produces ten thou- 
fand maladies in bodies ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Many labours, therefore, are then ncccflary, when abundant nu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clxn. What do you fay, O gueft ^ Shall we order thofc who are but 
juft born, and the youngeft, to undergo the greateft labours ? 

Guest. By no means : but ftill prior to thefc, thofe that are nourished in 
their mother’s womb. 

Clin. How do you fay, O beft of men ? Do> you really fpeak of thofc 
that are yet carried in the womb of their mother > 

Guest. I do. But it is not at all wonderful that you Ihould be ignorant 
of the exercife of fuch as thefe ; which, though it appears to be abfurd, I am 
willing to unfold to you. 

Clin. By all means, do fo. 

.Guest. By us, indeed, a thing of this kind can be more readily compre- 
hended, becaufe children there engage in certain fports more than is proper. 
For, with us, not only children, but certain old men, npurifti the young 
of birds, and exercife them in fighting with each other ; but they are far 
from thinking that the labours, in which by exercifing they excite them, 
are moderate. For, befidcs this, taking each of them by the wing, they 
walk many ftadia with the lefler young in their hands, and the larger under 
their arms ; and this, not for the fake of the good habit of their own bodies, 
but for that of the birds. And by this, indeed, they fignify thus much to 
him who is capable of underftanding what is laid, that all bodies are bene- 
fited by motion and agitation when not continued to weariiicfs, whether 
thefe are produced from themfelves, or hy carriages, or by the fea, or 

horfes, or by whatever other means bodies are moved. Hence, through 
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thefe vanqui/hing the nutriment of food and drink, they are able to Impart 
to U3 health, beauty, and ftrength. This being the cafe, what fliall we fey 
wx ought to do in the next place ? Are you willing that we Ihould fay, 
laughing, while we are eftablilhing hws, that the pregnant woman ftould 
take the exercife of walking, and, after Ihe k delivered, falhion the infant 
like wax, while he is moift, and during the fpace of two years bind him 
with rollers ? Likewife, that we Ihould compel the nurles, by legal fines, 
to carry the children either into the fields, or to the temples, or their ac- 
quaintance, till they are fufficiently able to ftand alone ? And that then they 
Ihould be careful left their legs become diftortcd through the violence of reft- 
ing on them ; and, for this purpofe, ihould carry them in their arms till they 
arc three years old ? That the nurfes, likewife, ought to be as ftrong as pof- 
fible ; and that there fhould be more than one for each child And, laftly, 
that a punifiimeiit fiiall be ordained by a written law for negleft in each of 
thelc particulars ? Or ihall this by no means be the cafe ? For that which 
we juft now mentioned will happen to us in great abundance. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. Wc ihallcxpofe oui-felves to abundant laughter, becaufc the effe- 
minate and fervile manners of the nurfes will be unwilling to obey us. 

Clin. For whole fake, therefore, fliall we fay thefe things ought to be 
alTerted ? 

Guest. For the fake of the manners of the mafters and free perfons in 
the city, who, perhaps, when they hear thefe things, will rightly conceive, 
that unlefs private affairs arc properly conduced in cities, it is in vain to ex- 
pe(ft that fuch as are common can have any ftability by the promulgation of 
laws ; and who, in coiifequcnce of fuch a conception, will ufe as laws what 
we have juft now advanced. And further ftill, by a proper ufe of thefe afe 
fertions they will govern both their families and the city in fuch a manner as 
to render them happy, 

Clin. Wliat you lay is very likely to be the cafe. 

Guest. We ftiould not, therefore, delift from a legiflation of this kind 
till we have delivered the particulars of thofe ftudies which pertain to the 
fouls of very young children, and thus bring our difeourfe to a coiicluliou in 
the fame manner as when we fpoke concerning their bodies. 

Clin. PcrfeQIy right. 
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Guest. Let us receive this, therefore, as an element with refpedi to both 
the body and Ibul of very young children, that nutrition arid motion, when 
applied every night and day, are profitable to all juvenile bodies and fouls, 
but elpccially to the moll youthful ; fo that, if it were poflible, they Ihould be 
itx fuch a condition as if they were always failing on the fea. But as this is 
impofllble, it is requifite to approach as near to this as we are able in our treat- 
ment of infants. Indeed, that we ought to do fo, may be conjedured from 
this, that both the tnirfes of infants, and thole who are initiated in the re- 
medies of the Corybantes, know experimentally that it is ufeful. For, when 
mothers are defirous that their children who lleep with difficulty may deep 
foundly, they do not atteiupt to accompliflt this by quiet, but, on the con- 
trary, by gently moving them in their .arms ; nor yet by filence, but by 
fuiging to them. And, in Ihort, they charm their children by the melody 
of tlieir voice, as if by that of a pipe ; juft in the lame manner as the re- 
medies of mad Bacchanalians employ this choir, and, at the fame time, Mufe 
of motion. 

Clin. What then, O gvicft, is efpccially the caufc of this to us ? 

Guest. It is not very difficult to know. 

Clin. How fo ? . 

Guest. Both thefe paffions conlift in fear : and they* arc certain terrors 
arifiug from a deprave<l habit of the foul. When, theretorc, any one exter- 
nally caufes an agitation in paffions of this kind, the exterior vanquilhes the 
interior dreadful and inliine motion : but, being vanquilhed, a tranquil quiet 
takes place in the foul, and the leaping of the heart, which was troublefome 
to endure, fubfides. And thus it entirely caufes fome to receive the benefit 
of fleep ; but it recalls others, who arc awake, from inlane to prudent habits, 
by dancing and the melody of tlie pipe, in conjunftion with thole divinities 
to whom fuppliants facrilice. And thefe things, in Ihort, polfcls a cei tain 
probable realbn. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But if thefe things poflefs fuch a power, this ought to be under- 
ftood concerning them, that every foul that has been familiar with fear from 
• infancy will have been more accuftomed to endurance. Every one, how- 
ever, will acknowledge that this is an exercife of timidity, and not of for- 
titude. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, on the contrary, we fliould fay that he is cxercifed in foi- 
titiide who, from his infancy, has made it his ftudy to vanquiih all the fears 
and terrors which befall us. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. We may fay, therefore, that this one thing greatly contributes to 
a part of the virtue of the foul, viz. the all-pcrfed gymnaftic exercife of 
children in motions. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. And befides this, a placid or morofe difpofition becomes no fmall 
part of goodnefs or depravity of foul. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But we fhould endeavour to relate to the utmoft of our ability, 
after what manner we fhould wilh that each of thele may be implanted in 
infants. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. This, then, is a dogma with us, that luxury renders the manners 
of youth morofe, irafcible, and- vehemently agitated by things of a triHing 
nature ; but that, on the contrary, exceflive and ruftic fervitudc caufes them 
to be abjeft, illiberal, haters of mankind, and unlit for fociety. 

Clin. But how will the whole city be able to educate infants, who are 
incapable of underAanding what is laid to them, and who cannot taAe of 
any difcipline whatever ? 

Guest. Thus. Every animal, as foOn as it is born, is accuftomed to utter 
certain founds with a loud voice : and this is particularly the cafe with the 
human fpecies, which to vociferation adds weeping. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Nurfes, therefore, being defirous to know what infants are in 
want of, coi)je£ture this by the things which they offer to them. For that 
which caufes them to be lilent they conlider as offered to them in a becom- 
ing manner, but that as improperly offered at which they cry and make a 
noife. For, in children, vociferation and tears are indications by no means 
fortunate of the things which they love and bate. But the time in which* 
this takes place is not lefs than the fpace of three years, which is no fmalL 
portion of life to pafs through well or ill. 
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Clin. Right. 

Guest. Does not a child at that period appear to you to be morole, and 
by no means kind, and for the inoft part full of lamentation and tears, more 
than becomes one that is good ? 

Clin. It appears fo to me. 

Guest. What then ? If fome one fliould endeavour, by all poffihlc means, 
that during this period of three years the child may in as fmall a degree as 
poflible be affected with forrow, fear, and pain, Ihould we not think that 
by this means his foul would be rendered more clicerful and kind ? 

Clin. It is evident it would, O gueft, and efpecially if the child fliould 
be fupplied with many pleafurcs. 

Guest. This I cannot grant you, O wonderful Clinias. For with us an 
a£tion of this kind would be the rjjioft pernicious of all things. But let us fee 
whether we may alfert a certain thing. 

Clin. Inform us what it is. 

Guest. Our dilcourle, at prelent, is about a tiling of no fmall import- 
ance. Do you, O Megillus, attend and decide for us. h'or my difeourfe 
alTerts that an upright life ought neither to puilue plcafurc';, nor entirely 
avoid pain, but Ihould embrace tlie medium between thei'e, which we juft 
now denominated benignity ; and which, from a certain oracular rumour, we 
all of us aptly call the habit of divinity. W^e fay too, that he who is de- 
firous of becoming a divine man ought to purfue this habit, fo that he may 
neither be wholly hurried away to pleafures in a ralh manner (for in this 
*cafe he would not be free from pain), nor yet fulFer any other to a£l in this 
manner, whether he is an old or a young man, of the male or female fc.x. 
But he will Icaft of all fulFer this to be the cafe with infants. For all tlic 
manners then, through cuftom, inhere in every one in the moft firm and 
powerful maimer. And further ftill, if it were not that I Ihould appear 
to jeft, I Ihould lay that pregnant women ought more than other women fo 
to be managed, that during the year of their pregnancy they nuiy ncidier 
be engaged in certain numerous and infane plealiires, nor be agitated by 
pain, but lead a benignant, benevolent, and mild life. 

Clin. There was no occalion for you, O gueft, to alk Megillus, which 
of US fpoke in the more proper manner ; for 1 agree with y<iu, that all men 
ought to fly from a life of un mingled pleafu re and pain, and that they IhoiiU 
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always purfue a certain middle condition. You have, therefore, both fpoken 
and heard in a becoming manner. 

Guest. With very great reftitudc, therefore, O Clinias. But, befidc^ 
thefe things, let us all three confider this. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That all thefe particulars which are now difcufled by us are 
called by many unwritten laws, and that thofe which are denominated the 
laws of a country are no other than all thefe. And furthfcr ftill, that what 
we juft now laid, that thcle particulars ought neither to be called laws, nor 
yet fufFercd to be pafled over in filence, was beautifully aflerted. For thefe. 
arc the bonds of every polity, fubfifting between all laws that are as yet and 
will be hereafter written, and being as it were altogether the laws of a 
country, and fuch as, arc in every refpedt antient. Thefe, when eftablilhed 
in a becoming manner, and rendered familiar, will inveft the written laws 
with every kind of fafety. But when they are eftablilhed in an unbecoming 
manner, confufion will be the confcquencc : juft as in edifices, when the 
pillars by which they are fupported are taken away, the whole falls to the 
ground, fomc things lie under others, and thofe parts of the ftrinfture 
which were beautifully raifed on the pillars become a heap of ruins, throuo-Iv 
the falling of their fupporters. In confequence ofconfidering this, O Clinias,. 
it is proper that you ftiould bind your city on all tides, as being a new city,, 
and that to the utmoft of your power you Ihould not omit any thing either 
great or fmall, which may be called laws, or manners, or ftudics : for by all. 
thefe a city is bound together ; but no one of thefe can be liable without 
the reft. So that it is not proper to wonder, if, in contequence of many 
and at the fame time fmall things appearing to us to be legal, or this beino- 
the cafe with a conflux of cuftoms, the laws thould become more extended.. 

Clin, You fpeak properly; and we lhall think in this manner. 

Guest. If any one, therefore, accurately accomplithes thefe things, in. 
both male and female cliildren of three years old, and does not negligently 
make ufc ot what has been faid, he will procure no fmall advantage to fuch. 
as are recently educated. But thefe things will be accommodated to the dif- 
pofition of children of three, four, five, and fix years of age. Luxury 
too Ihould be removed from them ; and they thould be chaftized, but not in 
an ignominious manner. B-ut, as we faid refpeaing Haves, that they Ihould- 
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neither be chaftlzcd with Infolence, as this would excite them to anger, nor 
yet be fufFered to go unpuniilied, as this would render them delicate ; the 
fame mode of conduct Ihould be obferved towards thofe that are free. Sports, 
however, are to children certain fpontaneous things, which wlicn they en- 
gage in, they nearly of themfclves invent. All children then of this age 
(liould aficmhle in the temples of the rcfpc£llvc diftrids, from three to fix 
years of age ; the nurfes of tliofc iVill keeping a watchful eye over their or- 
derly behaviour and incontinence. But one out of each of the twelve 
women Ihould be placed over the nurfes, and the v.diolc herd, for the fpace 
of a }car; and her province muft confift in taking care that everything 
preferibed by the guardians of the law is executed in an orderly manner. 
Thcfe fhould be chofen by the women that prefide over marriages ; one out 
of each tribe, and of the fame age with themfclves. She who is eftablilhed 
in this office (hould go every day to a temple, and always punifh the perfon 
that acls unjuftlv, viz. a male and female flave and a ftranger of either fex, 
hcrfelf, by means of certain fervants of the city ; but a citizen, when fhe 
is doubtful refpetSing his punifhment, inufl: be taken by her to the jcJilcs to 
receive his lentcnce. But when the puniflimcnt which a citizen deferves is 
not dubious, fhe hcrfelf fliall inflid it. After children arc fix years of age, 
the males fhould be feparated from the females ; boys ihould alTociate with 
boys, and girls in a fmilar manner with each other. It is likewife proper 
that the attention of each ihould be direded to difeiplines ; the males being 
fent to the mafiers of equeftrian exercilcs, of bows, darts, and flings ; 
•likewife the females, if difeipline of this kind is allowed them ; and efpe- 
cially that they may become acquainted with tlie ufe of arms. But now 
almofl: all men are ignorant how things of this kind are circumftanccd. 

Clin. Wfiat do you mean? 

Guest. That things on the right hand feem to ditfer naturally from 
thole on the left, with refped to the feveral adions of the hands. For the 
feet, and the inferior parts of the body, do not appear to poflefs any diflcrcnce 
with refped to labour. But in the hands we each of us become as it were 
lame, through the ignorance of our nurfes and mothers. For each of the 
members naturally pofTeiTes nearly equal power ; but they not properly iiiing 
them, through cuftom we make a difference between them. For, indeed, 
iu certain employments there is no great difference in the ulc of the hands. 
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Thus, ufing the tyre with the left hand, and the pleilrum yvith the right, is 
a thing of no confequence ; and fo in other things of a fitnilar nature. But 
not to ufe thefe examples in other particulars is nearly folly. The law of 
the Scythians, indeed, evinces the truth of thele cbfervations. For they not 
only hold the bow in their left hand, and the arrow in the right, but fimilarly 
employ both hands for both thefe. And there are many other examples of 
this kind in charioteers and others. From all which we may learn, that 
thofe who render the left hand more imbecil than the right a£t contrary to 
nature. This, as I have faid, is a thing of no great confequence in horned 
ple 61 ra, and fuch-like inftruments ; but in battle, where it is neccllary to ule 
iron, bows, and fpears, it is of great confequence. But it is by far of the 
greateft importance when it is requifite to ufe arms againft arms. There is, 
indeed, a great difference between one that learns and one that does not 
learn, and between him who is exercifed and him wlx) is not exercifed. 
For, as he who is pcrfcdly exercifed in the pancratium, or in boxing, or 
wreflling, is not incapable of fighting from his left-hand parts, but becomes 
lame and confufed in his motions when any one, caufing him to change hiS’ 
pofition, compels him to cxercife himfelf from his right-hand parts ; — the 
lame thing, in my opinion, ought to appear proper in arms, and in every 
thing cH'e. For he who poflefl'es a twofold power, viz. of defejiding him- 
fclf, and vanquilhing others, ought not to fuffer, to the utmoft of his power, 
either of thefe to remain indolent and without Ikill. And if any one had 
the nature of Gcryon or Briarcus, fince in this cafe he would be capable of 
ufing a hundred hands, he ought with all thefe hands to hurl a hundred 
darts. All thefe particulars ought to be under the diredion of the male and 
female governors ; the female governors infpeding the fportsand nutriment 
of the children, but the male their difeiplines, that, all the boys and girls, 
having the perfed ufe of both their feet and both their hands, they may as 
much as poflible in no refped injure nature by cuftom. But it will happen 
that twofold difeiplines muft be ufed ; gymnaflic, for particulars pertaining 
to the body ; and muflc, for fuch as pertain to the good condition of the 
foul. Again, however, gymnaflic is twofold ; dancing and wreflling. And 
of dancing, one kind imitates the didion of the mufe, preferving the mag- 
nificent in conjundion with the liberal ; but another kind, for the fake of 
the good habit, liglitnefs, and beauty of the parts and members of the 
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body, aptly bends and ftretchcs each, imparting to them rhythmical motion, 
diffcminating, and at the lame time following the whole order of dancing. 
With refpe£l to wreftling, that which Antaeus or Cercyon adopted among, 
their arts, for the fake of ufelefs contention, or the boxing employed by 
Epeus * or Amycus *, fince they are of no ufe in battle, they do not deferve 
to be mentioned. But the particulars refpeding proper wreftling, by cling- 
ing round the neck, or with the hands, or round the fides, when delire of 
viftory and a good habit of body are applied for the fake of ftrength and 
health, — thefe, as they are ufeful to every purpofc, are not to be omitted ; 
but both mafters and difciples are to be enjoined, that, when we eftabWh the 
laws refpedling thefe, all fuch particulars may be benevolently imparted to 
the one, and gratefully received by the other. Nor muft fuch imitations in 
choirs as are fit to be imitated be omitted ; in this place, indeed, the 
armed fports of the Curetes ; but, in LaccdiEinon, of the Diofeuri. Our 
virgin too and miftreli Minerva, being delighted with the fport of the choir, 
does not think it fit to play with empty hands ; but, being perfedlly adorned 
with complete armour, fire in this manner completes the dance. It will be 
proper that all the boys and girls fhould imitate the goddefs in this refpedi, 
honouring her benevolence, in the neceflity of war, and for the fake of fefti- 
vals. It will likewife be proper that boys, immediately before they go to 
battle, Ihould fupplicale and make lacred proceflions in honour of all the 
Gods, being at the fame time adorned with arms and horfes, and performing 
their fupplications to the Gods and the fons of the Gods, lometimes fwitter, 
and fometimes flower in dancing, and as they proceed to battle. Contefts 
too, and preludes of contefts, fliould be ufed, for no other purpofe than for 
the fitke of thefe things. For thefe, both in peace and war, arc ufeful to 
a city and to private families. But other labours, fports, and cxercilcs re- 
fpe£ting the body are not, O Megillus and Clinias, liberal. And thus that 
gymnaftic, which I faid in our former difeourfe ought to be difeufled, is 
nearly now abfolved. But, if you have any thing better than this, fpeuk, and 
do not withhold it. 

* Epeus was the fon of Endymion, and brother to Pseon, who reigned in a part of Pelo. 
ponnefus. His fubjeds were called fro* him Epei. He conquered in boxing at the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus. 

» Amycus was the fon of Neptune, by Mclia, and was famous for his (kill in the management 
of the ceflus. 
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Cr.m. It is not cafy, O gueft, omitting thefe, to have any thing better to 
fay about gymnaftic and contcft. 

Guest. It follows, therefore, that wc fhould fpcak about the gifts of the 
Mules and Apollo, which w'e formerly thought we had lb fufficiently dif- 
cufled, that the particulars about gymnaftic alone remained ; but now it is 
evident that there is fomething refpebting thefe which lliould be mentioned 
before every thing clfc. Of this, therefore, we will in the next place 
fpcak, 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. Hear me, therefore; fur you have heard me in what has been 
already difeufied. But at the fame time it is requifite that both the Ipeaker 
and hearer Ihould be cautious in mentioning that which is vehemently 
wonderful and unufual. This alfo Ihould be the cafe at prefent. For I am 
now going to aftert fomething which cannot be mentioned without fear ; 
but at the fame time, aftlnning courage, I lhall not defift. 

Clin, What is this, Oguell? 

Guest. I lay, that all cities are ignorant that the liability or mutation 
of fports is the principal thing rcfpebling the promulgation of laws. Fur 
when it is lb ordered, that the liime perfons always ufe, atkl are delighted 
with, the fame fports, according to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, legal 
inftitutions arc then permitted to remain eftablilhcd in quiet. But when 
fports are changed, and innovations made in them, lb that young men arc 
perpetually engaged in new fports, both in the figures of their bodies and other 
apparatus ; continually form a different opinion of the becoming and unbe- 
coming in thefe particulars ; and in the higheft degree honour the inventors 
of new figures, colours, and every thing clfe of this kind when this is 
the cafe, wc fay, and fay with the greateft: reditude, that a greater mifehief 
cannot befall the city. For it fecretly changes the manners ot the youthful 
part of the inhabitants, and cuufes them todefpife that which isantient, and 
honour that which is new. But I again fay, that there is not any thing 
more detrimental to all cities than this alTertion and dogma. Hear, how- 
ever, what a mighty evil 1 lay it is. 

Clin. Do you Ipeak of blaming antient inftitutions in cities? 

Guest. Entirely fo. 

Clin. You lhall not, therefore, find us depraved auditors of this dif- 
coijrfe, but as much as poffible moil benevolent. 
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Guest. It Is reafonable to fuppofe that you will be fo. 

Clin, Only fpeak, therefore. 

Guest. Come then, let us hear this with greater attention, and thus 
fpeak among ourfelves. We find then, that mutation in all things, except 
fuch as are evil, is in the higheft degree pernicious at all times in the diet 
of bodies, in the manners of fouls, and, in Ihort, in every thing except, as 
1 juft now faid, in things evil. So that, if any one direds his attention to- 
bodies, and confiders them as accuftomed to certain kinds of food, drink, 
and labours, he will fin^ that at firft they are difturbed by them, but after- 
wards by the long continued ufe of thefe acquire fleOi, become friendly, 
accuftomed, and familiar to all this diet, and arc difpofed iiv the beft man- 
ner with refpedl to health and pleafure. He will likewife find, that if at 
any time they are forced to change any part of their approved diet, at firft 
they are difturbed by difeafe, and do not recover their health till they arc 
accuftomed to the new food. The fame thing muft be confidered as taking 
place in the thoughts of men, and the natures of fouls. For every foul 
reverences and fears to make any change in the laws in which it has been 
educated, when by a certain divine goi)d fortune thofe laws have remained 
for a long time unmoved, fo that no one either rccolleds or has ever heard 
that they fubfifted otherwife than at prefent. The Icgiflator, therefore, 
ought to devife fome method by which this may be accomplilhed in the city. 
But I have dilcovereft the following methotl : All men, as I have faid before, 
confider the fports of youth- when changed,, as nothing more than" mere 
fports, and are far from thinking that they are of the greateft confequcncc. 
Hence, they do not relift this mutation, but comply with it. Nor do they 
confider, that the children who engage in thefe new fports necelTarily become 
different men from what they would have been if their old fports had re- 
mained ; but, becoming different, that they will purfue a different life, 
and thus be accuftomed to different ftudies and laws. Hence, no one fears 
that what I juft now called the greateft evil will by thefe means happen 
to cities^ Mutations, therefore, refpedting figures arc lefs noxious. But- 
frequent innovations in praifing and blaming manners arc, in my opinion, 
the greateft of all evils, and the moft to be dreaded. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we believe iir our former dilcourfc, in which- 
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we faid that the particulars refpedling rhythm, and every kind ofmufic, 
were imitations of the manners of better and worfe men ? Or how fhall we 
lay ? 

Clin. Our opinion is in no refpedl different from this. 

CiUEST. We fay, therefore, that we Ihould endeavour, by every poflible 
contrivance, that neither children in our city may defire other imitations in 
dancing and finging, nor any one may perfuadc them to this innovation by 
introducing all-various plcafures. 

Clin. You Ipeak with the utmoft reftitude. ^ 

Guest. Has any one then of us any art better calculated for this purpolc 
than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art arc you fpeaking of? 

Guest. That every kind of dancing and melody Ihould be confecrated ; 
inftituting, in the firfl: place, feftivals at certain times of the year, in honour 
of the feveral Gods, the Ions of Gods, and daemons ; and after this, the fa- 
crifices to the different divinities, together with the ode and choirs with 
which the facrifices are to he honoured. After thefe things are eftablifhed, 
all the citizens in common Ihould facrifice to the Fates, and to all the other 
Gods, and dedicate their feveral odes to each of the Gods and their attend- 
ants, But if any one introduces other hymns and choirs in honour of the 
Gods than thofe which are inftituted by law, the priefts and prieftefles, toge- 
ther with the guardians of the laws, lhall, in a holy and legitimate manner, 
repulfe him in his undertaking. And he who is repulfed, if he is not wil- 
lingly rcfliained, lhall fuffer the punilhment of his impiety through the 
whole of life, from any one who is willing to inflift it. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But fince we are arrived thus far in our difeourfe, we Ihould he 
affcdled in a becoming manner. 

Clin. About what are you Ipeaking ? 

Guest. All men, not only the old but the young, wdien they fee or hear 
any thing unulual, do not immediately alfent to that which is dubious rc- 
fpecting it, diredtly, as it were, running to embrace it ; but, Handing Hill, 
as if fituated in a place where three roads meet, and not very much feeing 
the right way, inquire, and do not proceed any further till they have a firm 
affurance rcfpeaing the road they Ihould take. We too Ihould aft in a 
4 limilar 
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fiinilar manner at prefent. For, as we have now fallen upon an unufual and 
wonderful difcourfe refpeding laws, we ought neceflarily to make every 
poffible inquiry, and not readily decide, being fuch men as vve are, on things 
of fuch great importance, or attempt to alTert any thing immediately, as if 
the fubjedl was perfe£lly clear. 

Clin. You fpeak moft truly. 

Guest. We will, therefore, give the fubjed time, and then iirmly decide 
upon it, when it has been fufficiently confidered by us. But left we Ihould 
in vain leave the order confequent to laws unfiniftied, let us proceed to the 
end of them. For, perhaps, if divinity is willing, and this dilculfion ob- 
tains its completion, what is at prefent dubious may become fufficiently 
clear. 

Clin. You fpeak moft excellently, O gueft, and wc ffiall do as you fay. 

Guest. We fay, then, that this wonderful thing muft be granted, — I 
mean, that odes muft be eftablifhed for us by law ; juft as the antients, as it 
appears, proclaimed refpefting finging to the harp. So that they, perhaps, 
did not entirely diftent from what is faid by us at prefent ; but in a dream, 
as it were, or roufed to a vigilant ftate, they either dreamt or prophehed 
this. Let this then be the decree refpedting it : — No one ffiall dare to fing 
any thing befides the public and (acred longs, or make any alteration in the 
whole choir of the young men, or utter any thing contrary to tlie other 
laws. And he who complies with this decree fiiall be liberated from fine; 
but he who does not comply, as we (aid juft now, (liall be punifhed by the 
’guardians of the laws, and by the priefts and prieftefles. Let thefe things, 
therefore be now eftablifhed for us in difcourfe, 

Clin. l.et them be eftablifhed. 

Guest. But after what manner can any one fo cftablilh them by law as 
that he may not appear perfedlly ridiculous ? It appears to me that it will he 
the fafeft way to fafhion them firft of all in our dil'courl'c like certain images. 
I (ay, then, that one of the images is as follows : The (acrifee being per- 
formed, and the vidims burnt according to law, if fomc private pcrlbn, a 
fon for inftance, or a brother, (hould approach the altars and lacred rites 
blafphcming with every kind of blafphcm, uld wc not fay that he ut- 
tered a forrowful and bad omen and prophecy, both to his father and the reft 
of his kindred ? 
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CtiN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. This, therefore, in (hort, muft nearly take place in alt our 
cities. For, when any magiftrate performs any facrifice in common, not 
one choir, but a multitude of choirs affcmble on the occafion } and {landing 
not far from the altars, but Tometimes clofe to them, they utter every kind 
of blafphcmy refpefting the facred concerns, exciting the fouls of the hearers 
with words, rhythms, and the moft lamentable harmonies t and be who 
caufcs the city to weep moll abundantly immediately after the facrifice is 
fiiVhhed, bears away the palm of vidory. Shall we not abrogate this law ? 
And if, at any time, it is necefliiry that the citizens fhould hear lamentations 
of this kind, it fhould not be on certain facred, but rather on inaufpicious 
days : and then it will be proper that rather certain foreign choirs, conduded 
by hire, fhould fing on this occafion, as is the cafe at funerals, where thofe 
who are hired for the purpofe walk before the dead with a certain Caric 
Mufe '. A thing of this kind may very properly be adopted about fuch odes 
as thefc. A long robe too will be proper for funeral odes, and not crowns 
or golden ornaments. But, in fhort, every thing of a nature contrary to 
thele fhould be employed on this occafion, that I may difmifs all further 
difeourfe about thefe particulars with the utmoft celerity. I again, there- 
fore, alk if it is agreeable to you, that this firfl image fhould be eftablifhed 
for odes ? 

Clin. What kind of image ? 

Guest. A good omen. And, indeed, the genus of the ode fhould every 
where, and in every refped, be employed in prognofticating well. Or fhall 
I not at all afk your opinion, but thus eflablifh it ? 

Clin. By all means, eflablifh it : for this law will vanquifh by the una- 
nimous votes of all men. 

Guest. What then, after good omination, will be the fecond law of 
mufic ? Will it not be, that prayers fhould be offered to the rcfpeaive Gods 
to whom we facrifice ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the third law, I think, will be, that fince poets know that 

* That is, fays the Greek Scholiail) a lamentable Mufc : for the Carians appear to be of a mourn- 
ful difpofition, and for hire lament over the dead bodies of foreigners. 
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prayers are petitions addrefled to the Gods, they ought to be careful in the 
higheft degree, left they ftiould ignorantly requeft what is evil, as if it were 
good. For I think the condition of him who prays in this manner would be 
I idiculous. 

Clin. Undoubtedly., 

Guest. Did we not a little before agree, that neither ftlver nor gold ought 
to be conftdered as riches in our city ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Of what then lhall we fay this difeourfe is the paradigm? Is it not 
of this, that not every genus of poets is fufficient to know, in the higheft de- 
gree, things good and evil ? If, therefore, any poet, either in profe or verfe, 
Ihall compofe for us improper prayers, he flialJ be made by the citizens to 
pray for the contrary to what he alked in his prayers, in things of the 
greateft importance : though, as we have already faid, we flrall not find 
many offences greater than tins. But we fhall eftabliffi this as one of the 
laws and forms refpedling the Mule, 

Clin. Which ? Speak to us more clearly. 

Guest. That a poet (hall not compofe any thing, either beautiful or good, 
different from the legal and juft inftitutions of the city. Nor (hall he be 
permitted to ftiow what he has compofed to any private perfon, before the 
judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this purpofe, have feen and 
approved it. But it has nearly been Ihown by us, who thofe are whom we 
have chofen to prefide over mufic and ililciplinc. Shall I then, as ufual, afk 
'whether this law, formula, and third image, is to be eftablilhed for us ? 
Or how docs it appear to you ? 

Clin. That it Ihould be cftablifficd, undoubtedly. 

Guest. After thefe things, it will be moft proper that hymns, and enco- 
miums of the Gods, fhould be fung mingled with prayers ; and after the 
Gods, in a fimilar manner, that proper prayei-s, with encomiums, fhould be 
offered to daemons and heroes. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, after this law, the following will take place without envy. 
It will be proper that thofe citizens who have accomplifhed beautiful and 
laborious works, pertaining cither to bodies or fouls, and who have been 
obedient to the laws, fhould after their deceafe be celebrated. 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But to honour thofe who are yet alive,, with encomiums and 
hymns, and before, having completely run the race of life, they have arrived 
at a beautiful end, is not fefe. Let all thele particulars be cftablilhed for 
us, common both to men and women that have been illuftrioufly good. 
But it will be proper that odes and dancings fhould be eflablilhed in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^There are many antient and beautiful poems about mufic, 
and in a fimilar manner about dancing. Out of thefe to choofe that which, 
is becoming and adapted to an eftablilhed polity, cannot be the means of 
exciting envy. The eleflors of thefe lhall not be lefs than fifty years old. 
Thefe lhall choofe that poem out of the antient poems which appears to be 
fufficient for the purpofe. But that which is infufficient, or altogether uu;- 
fit, they fliall either entirely rejc£t, or commit to poets and muficians to be 
properly corrected, employing for this purpofe their poetical abilities. They 
ftiall not apply to thefe for the gratification of dcfire, or for pleafures, ex- 
cept in a very few cafes; but, the will of the legiflator being made known, 
all dancing, every ode, and every choir, lhallbe inftituted according to their 
determination. For every employment about a Mufe, which is conduced 
in an orderly manner, though a fweet Mufe is not added, is ten thoufand 
limes better-tlian every diforderly purfuit of a Mufe. The pleafant, how- 
ever, is common to all the Mufes. For every one confiders that to be plea- 
fant with which he has been converlant from infancy to mature age. And 
if he has been familiar with a prudent and orderly Mufe, when he hears one 
of a contrary charafter, he hates, and calls it illiberal. But he who has 
been educated in familiarity with a common and fweet Mufe, calls the con- 
trary to this frigid and. unplealant. So that, as I juft now laid, neither the 
pleafant nor the unplealant has any peculiar privilege. But the cafe is 
different with refpcfl to emolument and detriment ; for the one renders thofe 
who arc educated in it better, and the other worfe. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Further' ftiil, it will be proper to feparate the fongs which are 
adapted to the women from thofe which are adapted to the men, defining 
them by a certain formula, and accommodating them to harmonics and 
rhythms. For to be diflbnant from the whole of harmony, or foreip from 
rhythm, attributing to melodies nothing adapted to each of thefe, is a dire 
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circumftaiice. It is neceflary, therefore, that the figures of thefe fhould be 
eftablifhed by law, and both be prot)erly attributed to both. But that which 
is accommodated either to men or women ought to be rendered manifeft from 
the difference of the nature of each. That which is magnificent, therefore, 
and verges to fortitude, muft be called virile : but that which more inclines 
to the ornamental and the moderate muft be delivered, both in law and in 
difcoorfe, as of a more feminine nature. This, then, is the order. In the 
next place, let us declare after what manner, by whom, and when, each of 
thefe are to be accomplifhed. But as a fhipwright, when he lays down that 
which is the pritKiple in the conftru6tioji of a fhip, deferibes the form of 
the keel ; in like manner, I appear to mylclf to do the fame thing. For, 
while I endeavour to diftinguifh the figures of lives according to the manners 
of fouls, I in reality lay down the keels of them, and very properly con- 
fider by what device, and after what manner, we may tranfport in the beft 
manner life over this fea of life. Human affairs, indeed, are not worthy 
of great attention ; yet it is neceffary that they fhould be attended to. But 
this is not an unfortunate circumftaiice. Since, however, we are here, if 
we can in a certaia refpeit accomplifti this in a convenient manner, it will, 
perhaps, be fufficient for us. But fome one may, perhaps, very properly 
inquire what it is that I now fay.. 

Clin. Some one may. 

Guest. I fay, then, that a thing of a ferious nature ought to be feri- 
oufly ftudied, but that this ought by no means to be the cafe with that which 
is not of a ferious nature. And that divinity, indeed, is naturally worthy 
of every bleffed ftudy, but that man, as I faid before; was fafhioned to be a 
certain fport * of divinity. This, indeed, is truly the moft excellent thing 
which he pofTeffes. It is neceffary, therefore,, that every man and woman, 
purfuing this mode, and engaging in tho moft beautiful fports, fliould thus 
pafs through life, thinking, in a manner, entirely contrary to what they do 
at prefent.. 

Clin. How ^ 

* Antient theologifts and intellc£lual philofophcrs were accuflomed to call the energy of divinity 
proceeding into the fcnfible univerfe fport, on account of tlic deluHvc, fidltious, and ever-gliding 
nature of matter, and the forms which it contains. So that in this fenfe man, confidered us con- 
nefted with body, may be faid to be the fpoit of divinity. 


Guest. 
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Guest. Now, indeed, they think that fcrious purfuits ought to fubfift for 
the iakc of fpoi t|. For they confider that warlike concerns, which are 
things of a ferious nature, ought to be well difpofed for the fake of peace. 
But neither does fport naturally belong to war, nor was there ever any difei- 
pline in it which deferves to be mentioned, nor is there at prefent, nor 
will be. But we fay that this is a thing of a moft ferious nature,— I mean, 
that every one ought to pats through life, for the moft part, and in thc4noft 
e.’ccellent manner, in peace. What the proper manner, therefore, is of 
fporting through life, and what the fports are which thoold be employed in 
facrifices, in tinging and dancing, fo that the Gods may be rendered propi- 
tious, and enemies oppoled and vanquitlied in battle ; likewife, by what 
fongs and dances both thefe may be accomplithed ; — of all thefe particulars 
we have delivered the formulas, and, as it were, cut the paths in which we 
tliould proceed. The poet too appears to fpeak.well when he fays: “ You 
will conceive, O Telemachus, tome things from yourfelf, but others the 
daemon will fuggeft to you. For I do not think that you were born and 
nourifticd with unfavourable Gods Such too ought to be the concep- 
tions of our pupils. For they fhould think that what we have already faid 
has been fufficiently faid; and that the daemon and divinity will fuggeft other 
things to them rcfpe£ling facrifices and choirs, viz. what divinities they 
ought to render propitious in their fports, and when ; at the fame time liv- 
ing in a natural manner, and being themfclves, for the moft part, prodigies, 
but participating certain fmall portions of truth. 

Megil. You vilify, O gueft, in every refpeft the human race. 

Guest. You ftiould not wonder at this, O Megillus, but pardon me. 
For, looking to divinity, and being affeded with ttie view, I have faid that 
which I juft now faid. But let our race not be any thing defpicable (if it is 
agreeable to you), but worthy ferious attention. After thefe things the 
public buildings for gymnaftic excrcifes and dilciplines have been fpoken of, 
and placed in a tripartite manner in the middle of the city. The gymnafia 
too of the horfes have, in a fimilar manner, been alligncd a tripartite diftri- 
bution in the fuburbs of the city, together with ample places adorned for 
the lake of the young men, that in thefe they may exercife therafelves with 
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the bow and arrow, and in other jaculations ; and may be properly difci- 
plincd and attended to. If, therefore, we did not then fufficiently fj^eak 
about thefe particulars, let us now dilcourfc about them iiT conj«n»£lion with 
the laws. 

Of all thefe, then, foreign mafters fhould be hired, who refiding in thefe 
ample places may teach every one that lhall come to be inftrudted, the war* 
like and mufical difeiplines ; not only inftrudling thofe whom their parents 
wifh to be taught, and rejeding others, but, as it is laid, teaching every man 
and boy to the utmoft of their power, as being thofe who from neccffity dif- 
cipline the city rather than children. My law too aflerts the lame things 
about females as about males ; and fays, that the former ought to be equally 
cxercifed with the latter. Nor lhall I be afraid to fay, that both the gym- 
nallic and equeftrian difeiplines are adapted to women as well as to men. 
For I am perfuaded of this through hearing antient fables. But, in Hiort, 
even at prefent, I know that there arc inmimerable myriads of women 
about Pontus, called Sauromantides, who arc ordered equally to ule, and 
equally to be exercifed in, horfes, bows, and other arms, in common with 
the men. But befides this I reafon in the following manner about thefe 
particulars : I fay, if it is polTible that thefe things may fubiift in this man- 
ner, the cuftom of our country, which excludes women from engaging with 
all their ftrength in the fame purfuits as men, is the moft foolilh of all cuf- 
toms. For thus every city is nearly rendered half inftead of double, from the 
fame elFedls and labours. Though, indeed, this is a wonderful error of the 
legiflator. 

Clin. So it appears. Yet, O guell, many of the things afferted by us 
at prefent are contrary to the cuftom of a polity. 

Guest. But we ought to permit the fubjeft of our dilcourlc to be well 
difeufled ; and, when difeufled, it is requilite to lele<5l that which appears to 
be beft. 

Clin. You have fpoken very elegantly, and you have made me reprove 
myfelf for what I juft now faid. Speak, therefore, after this, whatever is 
agreeable to yourlelf. 

Guest. That is agreeable to me, O Clinias, which I laid above ; that, 
if it Ihould appear thefe things could not be fufficiently accomplilhed, they 
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may perhaps be contradidecl in difcourfe. But now, if fome one is by no 
means difpofcd to admit this law, he ought to inquire after fomcthing elle. 
Neverthclefs our exhortation will not ceafe to affert that women ought in the 
higheft degree, in our city, to participate in common with the men of dif- 
cipline and other particulars. For in a certain refped it is requifite to think 
as follows on this fubjeft. Admit that women are not to participate 
in common with men, in every thing pertaining to life, will it not be necef- 
fary tliat another order Ihould be alligned to them ? 

Clin. It will be nccelfary. 

Guest. What other order then among thofe whicli exift at prelent, fliall 
w'e aflign them in preference to that of our communion ? Shall we adopt 
that of the Thracians and many other nations, who nfe women for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, and in tire place of hcrdlmcn and Ihepherds, in the 
very fame manner as they ufe their Haves ? Or lhall we adopt the cuftom 
of our country, and that of all our neighbouring cities? For, with us, all 
polfellions, as they are called, are collefted together into one habitation, 
and the care of provilions, Ihuttles, and every thing pertaining to the ma- 
nufaflure of wool, is committed to women. Or lhall we, O Megillus, 
choofe a medium between thefe, the Laconic mode ? fo that virgins lhall 
engage in gymnaftic exercifes and mufic ; but women, during the time of 
peace, lliall take care of the manufacture of wool, at the fame time leading 
an active, but by no means a depraved and abjeCtlife ? And further Itill, lhall 
they beftow a certain kind of middle attention to the care of provifions and 
the education of children, but lhall not engage in war ; fo that, if it Ihould 
be necelTary at any time to defend the city and their children, they may 
neither be able to ufe bows like certain Amazons, nor be Ikilled in any other 
kind of jaculation, nor yet to imitate the Goddefs with fpear and Ihield, 
and make a generous refillance for their belieged country, fo as to be able, 
when beheld in a certain order, at leall to terrify the enemy, if they can 
accomplilli nothing greater than this ? But, if they live in this mahner, they 
will by no means dare to imitate the Sauromantides, who will appear to thefe 
women to be men. Let him, therefore, who is willing to praife your 
jegiflators for thefe things, praife them ; but my opinion refpeCting them 
will never alter. For a legiflator ought to be a perfeCt and not a half cha- 
racter, 
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ra(Jler, who lufFers the female (ex to be loft in luxury, and to ufe improper 
diet, but takes coiifummate care of the male fex, and thus nearly leaves for 
the city the half inftead of the double of a happy life. 

Megil. What fhall we do, O Clinias ? Shall we fuftcr ourgueft thus to 
cenfure the Spartans ? 

Clin. Certainly. For, fince liberty of fpeech is given to him, he muft be 
fuffered to go on, till laws have in every refpe^t been fufficiently dilcufl'ed. 

Megil. You fpeak very properly. 

Guest. It is, therefore, nearly my province to endeavour to difeufs what 
is fuhfequent to this. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. What then will be the mode of life by which necefl'aries may be 
moderately procured for men r fo that arts may be left to others, but agri- 
culture committed to flaves, who may procure the firft fruits of the earth, 
lo as to be fufficient for men that live in a moderate manner ; likewile, 
that eating in common may be adopted, the men being placed apart, and 
their domertics fituatcd ncaf them; alfo the female ofl'spring, together with 
their mothers. Further ftill, that male and female governors may be placed 
over thefc public banquets, fo as to dift'olvc them every day, and inlpeft tlie 
behaviour of all thofe that eat in common ; and who may return home after 
the governor and the reft have made libations to thofe Gods to whom that 
day or night is dedicated. To nien governed in this orderly manner, will no 
neceflary work, and which is in every refped adapted to them, be left ? 
But is It neceflary that each of them Ihould live after the manner of cattle, 
paying attention to nothing but growing fat? This therefore, wc lay, is nei- 
ther juft nor beautiful : nor is it poflible that a man who lives in this man- 
ner can obtain that which is adapted to his nature. But to a fluggilli ani- 
mal, and which grows fat through indolence, it belongs to be torn in pieces 
by another animal who is vehemently excrcifed by fortitude and labours. 
If, therefore, wc inveftigate thefe things with the accuracy which w c employ 
at prefent, we ftiall perhaps find that they will never take place as long as 
women and children, private houfes, and every thing ellc of this kind, are 
made to be private property. But thofe particulars which are Iccondary to 
thefe, and have juft now been mentioned by us, if they take place, Ihould 
be eftabliftied in a very moderate manner. We lav tlicn that a work remains 
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for tliofc that live in this manner, which is neither the fmallell: uorthemoft 
vile, but the grcatell: of all things which are ordained by a juft law. For, 
as he who afpires after viflory, in the Pythian or Olympian games, negleds 
every other pui fuit, fo his foul is filled with a double, or more than a double 
employment, who devotes himfelf in the moft proper manner to the virtue 
of the foul and body. For no other employment ought to become an inape- 
(liment to a proper attention to the body, and to the difeiplines and man- 
ners of the foul. But, indeed, every night and every day arc fcarcely fuffi- 
eient for him who does this, to accomplifli his end in a perfed and fufficient 
manner. Since, thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, the 
whole time of employment ought to be always oiderly afligned to libeial 
men, in a continued fucceflion, from one rlfing of the fun to another. The 
Icgiflator, indeed, will appear ungraceful, who fays many and trifling 
things about domeftic government, and among thefe about the neceflity of 
nodiurnal vigilance, in order that the whole city may be continually de- 
fended with accuracy. For it ought to be confidered as bafe, and not liberal, 
by all men, for any citizen to pafs the whole night in fleep, and not to be 
always the firft that is roufed and feen by all his domeftics ; whether it is 
proper to call a thing of this kind a law or an inftitute. Befidcs this, it 
ought to be reckoned bafe by female flaves, for the miftrefs to be roufed by 
them, inftead of being herfelf the firft to roufe the reft, viz. both male and 
female flaves, her children, and in fliort, if poffible, the whole houfe. All 
free perfons, therefore, rifing by night, lliould perform the many neceflTary 
political and economic duties of their ftations; the governors, thofe pertain- 
ing to the city, and mafters and miftrefles, thofe pertaining to their families. 
For much fleep is neither naturally adapted to bodies nor to fouls, nor to the 
atlions of thefe. For he who is afleep is of no more worth than that which 
is deftitute of life ; but, whoever among us is careful in the higheft degree 
that he may live and be wife, will be vigilant for the greateft part of his 
time, fleeping no longer than is neceflary to the prefervation of health. But 
much of this will not be requifite for him who is familiar with good habits. 
Magiftrates, indeed, who arc vigilant by night in cities, are a terror to evil 
men, whether they are enemies or citizens, but are admired and honoured by 
the juft and the wife ; and are both ufeful to themfclves and the whole city. 
The night being pafl'cd through in this manner, befidcs all the above-men- 
tioned 
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tloned advantages, produces likijwifc a certain fortitude in the fouls of the 
citizens. On the dawn of day it will be proper that boys (hould go to their 
marters. For neither cattle nor any thing elfe fhould live witliout a fliep- 
herd ; nor boys without certain teachers, nor (laves without mafters : but 
ahoy is the moji dijjicult to manage of all wild leafs. For, in conlequericc of 
the fountain of prudence in him not being yet perfedt, he becomes iiihdiou> 
and vehement, and the moll infolent of wild beads. On this account it 
necefllrry to bind him with a multitude of chains : and as loon as he is freed 
from his nurfc and mother, he fliould be committed to the care of pcdago^iu s, 
on account of his childifhncfs and infancy; and afterwards to preceptor.-^ 
that, as a free-born animal, he may be inftruded in proper difciplincs. liut 
if the boy. is born a (lave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punifh 
the child, pedagogue, and preceptor, whenever he deteds them afling impro- 
perly. But whoever is prefent on this occalion, and does not juftly punilli 
the offenders, fhall in the firff: place be fubjeft to the greateft rcproacli; and, 
in the next place, he who was chofen by the guardians of the law to prefiJe 
over boys, lhall take notice* whether he whom we have mentioned docs 
not chaflizc thefc offenders, when it is lit they fhould be chaff ized, or docs 
not chaftize them in a.propcr manner. For he muff be an acute inipeftor, 
and one who diligently attends to the education of boys, and regulates their 
natures, always converting them to that which is legally good. • But in 
wliat manner will the law' furniih us with fullicient inffrudion in this parti- 
cular ? For this has not yet been delivered either clearly or lufficiently, hut 
*only in a partial manner. It is however neceffary, that to the utmoft of 
our power nothing fhould be left incomplete, but that every thing (liould be 
unfolded, that our difeourfe may be to others both an interpreter and a 
nourilher. We have, tliereforc, already fpoken concerning the form ot a 
choir of finging and dancing, wdiich among thelc arc to be cholen, cor- 
retled, and dedicated to divinity. But wc have not yet fpoken conccjiiing 
profe eompofftions, which of thefe, and in what manner, O moft excellent 
fuperintendant of boys, they are to be delivered to thofc under your tuition. 
Though you have in our difcourlc the particulars which they ought to learn 
and ffudy, refpeding war. For the things, my friend, pertaining to letters 
have in the firff place been fufficicntly dilcuHed by the legiflator. In the 
next place, thofc pertaining to the lyre, and inch as are ol a mcinorable 
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nature, vvhicfi we faiJ it was ncceffary to mention, together with warlike 
and economical concerns. After this, the legiflator difeuffed thofe parti- 
culars refpedling the periods of divine bodies, viz. of the ftars, the fun, and 
the moon, which ought to be eftabliflied by every city. Bat of what parti- 
culars are we fpeaking ? I anfwer, Of the order of days with refpeft to the 
periods of months, and of months with refpeft to years, that feafons, facri- 
ficcs, and feftivals, receiving that which is accommodated to them, and 
being difpofeJ in a natural order, may render the city alive and vigilant, at- 
tributing proper honours to the Gods, and caufing men to be more wile 
about the worHiip of divinity.- Thefe things, O friend, have thus been 
fufficiently difeufled for you by the legiflator. Attend, therefore, to what 
follows : We fay that all has not been laid about letters that might be faid, 
bccaufe it has not yet been determined whether he who is to become a mode- 
rate citizen ought to poflefs an accurate knowledge of difcipline, or by no 
means apply to it. In a fimilar manner, too, relpc<51:ing the lyre. Boys, 
therefore, of ten years of age fliould apply to letters for nearly the fpace of 
three years. And thofe who are thirteen years old fliould bellow in like 
manner three years on the iludy of the lyre. Nor lhall it be lawful for a 
father to keep'his children to thefe lludies for a Ihorter or longer fpace of 
time, nor for a child to apply to them, whether he is a lover or a hater of 
difeipline. But he who is not obedient to the law in this refped;, let him be 
deprived of thofe youthful honours which we lhall fhortly mention. How- 
ever, in the firll place, hear what mailers ought to teach, and youth to 
learn, during this period. They fliould labour at letters till they arc able tel 
read and write. But wc fliould not be at all concerned that thofe who are 
not naturally quick make neither rapid nor beautiful advances in allotted 
portions of time. With refpe£t to thofe monuments of the poets dellitute 
of the lyre, which are partly written in meafure, and are partly without the 
fcdlions of rhythm, O ye bell of all guardians of the laws, what ufe will ye 
permit to be made of thofe writings, which, being dellitute of rhythm and 
harmony, are deceitful compofitions, and are left us by certain men of this 
’delcription ? It appears tome, that the legiflator himfelf will very much 
doubt what is to be done in this cafe. 

Clin. What is this, O guell, which you appear to fay, doubting with 
yourfelf ? 


Guest. 
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Guest. Your queftion is very pertinent, O Clinias. But to you, who 
fpcculatc in common with me refpeding lavvs, it is neceflary that I (hould 
fpeak both tliat which appears certain, and that which appears dubious. 

Clin. What, therefore, do you now fay refpefting thefc ? And what i.s 
it that moves you to fpeak in this manner ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For it is by no means eafy to fpeak contrary to 
what has been often faid by ten thoufand inouths. 

Clin. But what? Does it appear to you that the few and inconfiderable 
particulars which have been above mentioned by you rcfpe61ing laws, arc con- 
trary to the lentiments of the multitude ? 

Guest. You havefpoken this with the greateft truth. For, as it appears 
to me, you exhort me to proceed confidently in this road, thougli it is ar- 
duous and odious to many, and advance through the path of laws which our 
prefent difeourfe has unfolded, without omitting any piirticular. And, per- 
haps, a journey of this kind will be pleafing to no lefs a multitude of a dif- 
ferent defeription ; but, if to a lefs, it will not be a worfc multitude. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. 1 fliall not therefore defift. I fay, indeed, that we have many 
|ioets who have written in hexameter, and many who have written in 
trimeter ' verfe ; among which the intention of fomc has been ferious in 
thefc compofitions, but of others jocofe. An innumerable multitude too of 
fuch as arc (killed in thefe writings have often faid, that children who arc 
properly educated muft be abundantly nourhhed with thofc poetical compo- 
sitions by often hearing them read ; and, in fliort, muft be made learned by 
committing all the poets Jg^jj^ftemory. But others fay, that a fclciftion 
thould be made of the principal things in all the poets, and th.at certain 
entire fentences colleded for this purpofe ftiould be committed to memory, 
if any one among us is defirous of becoming a wife and good man through 
much experience and Ikill in a multitude of particulars. Do you, there- 
fore, now order me to explain what is beautifully faid, and what not, among 
thefe aftertions ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Shall I, in one word, therefore (ay what I think lufficient abou!. 
all thefe ? I am of opinion, indeed, that every one will allow me to liiy, 

' A trimeter is an lambic Tcrfc of three meafures, or fix feet. 

that 
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tliat many things are beautifully aflerted by the poets, and many thinigs 
quite the contrary. But, if this be the cafe, I fay that polymathy is danger- 
ous to youthi 

Clin. How then, and what would you advife the gnardiah of the law 
to do ? 

Guest. Of what arc you fpcaking ? 

Clin. Of the paradigm, by fooking to which the guardian of the laws 
may permit fome things to be learnt by all boys, and may forbid others. 
Speak, and do not be remifs in anfwcring this queftion. 

Guest. O good Clinias, I appear in a certain refpeifl to be fortunate. 

Clin. About what 

Guest. Becaufe 1 am not entirely deftitute of a paradigm. For, now 
looking to the paiticulars which we have difeuffed from the rifing of the 
fun to the prefent. hour, but not in my ojiinion without divine infpiration, it 
appears to me that they arc limilar to a certain poefy. . Nor perhaps is it 
wonderful that I Ihould be very much delighted, on beholding pur aflertions 
colle^led as it were together in one. For, of all thofe above-mentioned 
numerous fcntcnccs which I have learnt and heard, thofe which we have 
collcded in the prefent difeourfe appear to me to be the moft moderate, 
and moll fit to be heard by youth. So that I think I cannot propofc 
a better paradigm to the guardian of the laws, and to the preceptor of 
youth, than this, that they Ihould exhort the mafters to teach boys thefe 
things, together with fuch particulars as are cunfequent and firailar to thelc, 
whether they are written in profc or verfe, or are limply aflerted without 
being written, but arc conformable to thefe laws, and are, therefore, by 
no means to be neglcded, but committed to writing. And, in the lirli; 
phice, the teachers themfelvcs Ihould be compelled to learn and praife 
thefe aflertions : but thofe teachers muft not aft in the capacity of 
teachers by whom they arc not approved. And, finally, boys muft be 
committed to the care of thofe preceptors by whom thefe aflertions are 
approved and praifed. And thus much concerning letters, and the mafters 
of letters. 

Clin. We do not appear to me, O gueft, to have wandered from the 
defign of our difeourfe : but whether or not we arc right upon the whole, 
is perhaps difficult to determine. 

Guest. But this, O Clinias, will become more .apparent (as it is proper 
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it^^ould) when» as wchave often faid, we arrive at the end of this difcullion 
of laws. 

Clin. Right. 

'Guest. Should we not, after having difeuffed the particulars about letters, 
fpcak concerning the mafter of the harp ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If we call to mind what has been already faid by us, we afligned 
to the mafters of the harp the province of imparting difciplinc and every 
kind' of inftru<Slion about things of this fort. 

Clin. Of what kind of things arc you fpeaking? 

Guest. We faid, I think, that the Dionyfiacal fingers of fixty years of 
age ought to become remarkably acute in their perception of rhythms, and 
tlie compofitions of harmonies; fo that, in thofc melodies which imitate the 
paffions of the foul, they may be able to diftinguilh good from bad imita- 
tions, — rejefling the latter, but finging to and enchanting the fouls of youth 
with the former, and thus inciting them through imitations to the poflelfion < 
of virtue. 

Clin. You fpcak moft truly. 

Guest. It is requifite, therefore, for the fake of thefe things, that both 
the harper and his pupil Ihould ufc the founds of the lyre, and likevvife 
for the fake of the diftin<aion of the chords ; rendering founds confonant 
to founds. But it Hiall not be lawful to exhibit to thofe who, through the 
quicknefs of their apprehenfion, would in three years experience the utility 
of mufic, the different founds, and variety of the lyre ; the chords them- 
felves producing certain melodies, and others being produced by the poet 
who compofes the melody, fo as to conne£t the denfe with the rare, the 
fwift with the' (low, the acute with the grave, and the confonant with the 
diflbnant, and in a fimilar manner harmonizing to the founds of the lyre 
all the varieties of rhythms. For contraries when confufed with each otlier 
are difficult to be learnt. But it is proper that youth lliould be taught 
with the greateft poffiblc facility. For the neceflary dilciplines which they 
mufl; acquire are neither (mail nor tew. However, our difeourfe as it 
advances in conjunftion with time will fhow what thefe arc. And tucli 
are the particulars refpedting mufic, which muft be attended to by the 

mafter of youth. But the particulars rcfpebtiiig thofe, melodies and woids . 

which 
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jundUoiiti.wiEh pibi|eraus pleafure.'" 

CtTP^.'ti^e^JJim^s too have been dolivcred by you; cbtifomable to truth. 

therefore, who is cliofen.as governor refpcbting the Mute j 
rhuft attend to. thefe particulars -in conjUnftion with bcnevorcht/fortuite. 
But, as we have delivered what remained to bcdilcuffed refpeding nmfic, we 
thall do the fame refpeding dancing, and the whole of gymnaftic pertaining 
to the body. P'or it is ncceffary that both boys and girls fhould learn to 
dance, and to be exercifed. Is it not ? 

•Cl.; N, Certainly. 

Guest. Dancing- mafters therefore mufl: be chofen for hoys, and dancing- 
miflirefrcs for girls, that they may not be unaptly exercifed in this art. 

Clin. Be it fo. ‘ 

• Guest. Again, we call that mdivwh'O engages in a variety of employ- 
ments, the curator of youth, and who, fince he attends to botli mufie and 
gyrnnaftic, cannot have much Jeifure. 

CliN. 'How is it pofTiblc that, being advanced in years, he caii attend to 
fo many things ? 

(JuEST. Eafily, my friend. .For the law has permitted, and will permit 
him to choofe, as his aflbeiates in thefe employments, fuch men and women 
among the citizens as he plcafes. But he knows who ought to be chofen, 
and will defire to choofe worthy alTociates, as prudently knowing and reve- 
rencing the magnitude of government, and being well convinced that all our 
affairs will fail prolperoufly over the fca of life when youth, iirc; properly 
edneated. But, when this is not the cafe, the confcquenc^ ijeither''d'elerVe8 . 
to be' mentioned, nor fliall we mention it, as in the highcfl degree venerating 
the lovers of prophets in a neweity. Much, therefore, has been laid; by us 
rcfpc'Cting dancing and all gymnaftic -fnotlonsi. For w& confider a’s gym- 
naftic, all corporeal exercifes in war, fuch as that -bf the bow, and every 
kind of hurling, likevvife with tlie fhield,- and ali. therbattles with arms; 
together with taflic evolutions, the condubling of armies; the pofitions of 
camps, and fuch particulars as -pertain to cqueftrian difeiplines. ; For it 
is proper that there fhOtUd be common teachers of all tliefe,. procured by 

lu . hire 
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lyre foL this purpofe by the city, and that both boys and girls, men and 
women, iSiauia he. tlieir difcipks, that they may be (killed in all thefe par- 
ticul^Si . And girls indeed' (hould apply thcmfelves to every kind of dancing 
aiid^hting in. armflMr:;.- but; women to military evolutions, ajid the taking 
np.aud l^itig d(iwh>-'of' atraa; if on no other accoujnt, yet that> if at any time 
there, fliooid be occalion for all the men leaving the city to march to battle, 
the women m^y be able fufiiciently to defend the children and the reft of 
the city,.: Or, on. the contrary, that they piay take up arms for the city, if 
it (hould be attacked by foreign enemies, with a certain mighty ftrength 
and :violen.cc^.. whether tliey are Greeks or Barbarians ; this being an event 
that may Jcccfily ' Happen. For it is certainly a great fault in a polity, to 
educate’ women in (o (hameful a manner as to be inferior even to birds, 
who fight for theit offspring with the ftrongeft of favage animals, are willing 
to die, and expofe thcmlelves to every danger in tlieir defence. But women, 
according to the prefeut mode of education, in time of danger immediately 
run to (acred places, and fill all the altars and temples, and thus give rife 
to an opinion that man is naturally the moft timid of all animal.s. 

Clin. By Jupiter, O gueftj this is both difgraceful and detrimental to a 
city, . 

Guest. We will, therefoi^,eftablilh this as a law, that women (hall not 
neglcdt warlike concerns, but- that all the citizens, both male and female, 
(hall pay attention to them. 

Clin. I agree with you that itfliould be fo. 

• Guest. With ferpc<ft to wreftUng, therefore, we have (aid fome things, 
but we have not difcuH'ed that which I (hould call the greateft thing, nor is 
it ea(ytodiftuls it without vinitinggefticulation to the difeuffion. This, there- 
fore, we (hall- then determine when our difeourfe, following things, indicates 
I'omething’clear [about other, particulars pf which we have (pokcii, and (hows 
that.fuch a \yre(tling is, it) reality, '.of all motions moft allied to contention 
in battle; and, befides this, that ,fucH,wreftling ought to be ftudied for the 
fake of war, but not waf^Tor fuch wreftllng. 

CL,|N.,,This aflcftio.n of, yours ig beautiful. ... _ 

OuEST.-i-Tljus th.erefore,; may fuffice at prefent concerning wreft- 

ling. But to every other motion of the body, the greatcfl part 

of which may^^^operly denon^ated a certain dancing, it muft be divided 
It- 2 E into 
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into two fpteicsj one of which imitates that which is vcaerahle .^more 
beautiful bodies, but the other, that which » bafer bodies. And 

again, of each of thefe there we two fpecies. For, of the wortbjr motion, 
one kind takes place when beautiful bodies and brave fouls are entangled m 
war and violent labours : but the other, in the profperous condition of the 
temperate foul in moderate pleafurcst And he who calls a dancing of tins 
kind pacific, denominates it according to nature. But of thefe,, the dan-^ 
cing in battle, which is dif^rent from the pacific, may be properly called 
Pyrrhic r which imitates the avoiditig of all blows and hurlings by declina- 
tions, every kind of yielding, leaping on high, and dropping on the ground ; 
and likewife attempts to imitate the motions contrary to thefe, tending to 
efBcacious figures, in the hurling of bows and fpears, and in all kinds of 
blows. But the reditude and proper tone both of good bodies and fouls 
takes place for the moft part when an imitation is employed which is advan- 
tageous to the members of the body. This, therefore, fhould be admitted as 
proper, but the contrary to this, as improper. This alfo fhould be confi- 
dered in the pacific dancing of every one, viz., whether, engaging in beautiful 
dancing, according to nature, he conduits himfelf in the choirs in a manner 
conformable to thole who are fubfervient to good laws. In the firft place,, 
therefore, it is neceflary to diftinguifh the ambiguous from the unambiguous 
dancing. What then is this, and bow is each to be diftinguifhed ? The am- 
biguous dancing is Bacchic, and belongs to thofe that follow the Bacchuses, 
viz. the Nymphs, Pans, Silenuses, and Satyrs, who, as they fay, imitate 
thofe that are intoxicated with wine, and perform purifying and certaiTn 
myflic ceremonies. The whole of this kind of dancing cannot eafily be de- 
fined, either as pacific, or adapted to war; nor, in Ihort, kit eafy to fay 
what is the intention of it. But it appears to me that it may with the 
greateft reaitude be diftinguifhed as follows ; We muft place the military 
dancing feparate from that which is pacific, and affert that this kind of dan- 
cing is not adapted to war. Leaving it, therefore, thus fituated, let us re- 
turn to the military and pacific dancing,, which may be praifed as indubitably 
ours. But that kind of the pacific Mufe which- fubfifts in an opinion of a 
profperous condition, and which honours the Gods and the fons of the 
Gods, in dancing, may receive a twofold divifion. For one kind is adopted 

‘ when we have efcaped certain labours and dangers, and have obtained good 

and 
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and this contains greater pleafurcs. But the other kind fubfifts when the 
goods which we before pofleffcd continue to be fafe, and become increafed j 
in which cafe the pleafurcs are of a milder nature. But in things of this kind 
every man, with refpefl to the motions of the body, is moved in a greater 
degree when the pleafurcs are greater, but in a Icfs degree when they are 
lefs. And he who is more modeft, and more cxercifed in fortitude, is moved 
in a lefs degree. But he who is timid, and unexercifed in temperance, fuf- 
tains greater and more vehement mutations of motion. And, in fhort, 
every one that emits a found, whether in fmging or in fpeaking, is not en- 
tirely able to accomplifh this with a quiet body. On this account the imita- 
tions of words by figures of the body produced the whole of the art of 
dancing. Some of us, therefore, in all thefc move elegantly, but others in- 
elegantly. And as many of the antient names ought to be praifed by us as 
pofited well, and according to nature; in like manner, it is proper to believe 
that he, whoever he was, rightly and mufically denominated the dancings of 
profperous men, who condua themfelves moderately with refpedl to plea- 
lures ; and that, afhgning all of them a name according to reafon, he de- 
nominated them modulations, Likewife, that he cftablilhed two kinds of 
beautiful dancing; calling the military dancing Pyrrhic, and the pacific 
modulation, giving to each a becoming and adapted name. Thefe things, 
indeed, the legiflator ought to explain by reprefentations : but the guar- 
dian of the laws ought to inveftigate dancing ; when he has difeovered it, 
unite it with the reft of mufic ; and in all feftivals diftribute that which is 
adapted to each of the facrifices ; fo confecrating every thing in order, that 
no innovation may be made either in dancing or finging, but that,- both the 
city and citizens perfevering as much as pofiible after the fame mannci in 
the fame pleafurcs, they may live well and happily. And thus wc have de- 
termined what the particulars refpeding the choirs of beautiful bodies and 
generous fouls ought to be. But it is necelfary to contemplate and know 
the motions of bale bodies and thoughts, and thofc motions which aic 
converfant with the defamations of laughter, in words, finging, dancing, 
and the reviling imitations of all thefe. For it is not poffible that ferioiw 
things can be learnt without fuch as are ridiculous, or contraries without all 
contraries, if any one is defirous of becoming prudent. But it is impollibic 
to do both, if we wilh to participate even a fmall portion ol virtue. Thcle 

2 E 2 things. 
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things, however, ought to be learnt, left through ignorance we fliould either 
do or fay fomethiiig ridiculous, which is at all times unbecoming. Servants, 
therefore, and hired ftrangers, ftiould be appointed to irakate things of this 
kind : but no free perfon (hould ever ftudy, or be fcen learning them, nei- 
ther woman nor man; but fome novelty of imitation about them fhould al- 
ways prefent itfelf to the view. And thus let the fports pertaining to 
laughter, which we all denominate comedy, be eftablifhed both in difeourfe 
and law. But if any of the tragic poets, who, as they lay, write about 
things of a ferlous nature, (hould thus interrogate us : — O guefts, will you 
allow us, or not, to come to your city and region, and prefent you. with our 
poefy ? or how are you determined to aft about things of this kind ? what 
anfwer, then, (ball we give to thefe divine men about thefe particulars ? 
For it appears to me that we ftiould reply as follows : O moft excellent of 
ftrangers, we ourfelves are, to the utmoft of our power, poets of the moft 
beautiful and beft: tragedy. For the whole of our polity is an imitation of 
the moft beautiful and moft excellent life, which we lay is, in reality, the 
moft true tragedy *. You, therefore, are poets, and we alfo are poets of 
the fame delcriptiou, being your competitors and atitagonifts in the moft 
beautiful drama, which, as W'e hope, true law alone is naturally capable of 
clFefting. But do not think that we lhall eafily fuffer you to fix your fccncs 
in the market-place, and, introducing players of elegant utterance, who fpeak 
louder than we do, to difeourfe to our children, wives, and the vulgar, about 
things for the moft part different from thofe which they have heard from 
us. For we ourfelves, and the whole city, would be nearly perfectly infane', 
if we ftiould permit you to do w'hat we have juft now mentioned, before the 
magiftrates have fcen what you have compofed, and have judged whether 
it is fit or not to be fpoken before the people. Now, therefore, O boys, 
offspring of foft Mufes, we lhall, in the firft place, Ihow your odes, together 
W'ith ours, to the governors ; and if the things faid by you lhall appear to be 
the fame, or better than thofe which are faid by us, we will give the choir to 
you ; but if this ftiould not be the cafe, we ftiall never, O friends, be able to 
give you the choir. Let thefe particulars, therefore, be inftituted by law 

* For he who leads the moft excellent life will, like another Ulyfles, purify his foul from the 
dominion of the paflions, thofe baneful fuitors, whofe aim is to dethrone reafon and debauch phi- 
lofophy. He who deftroys thefe fecret foes may be juftly faid to perform the moft true tragedy. 

refpe^iug 
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rel'peiling every choir, together with the difcipline and manners of choirs, 
thofc pertaining to flavcs being fcparated from thofe pertaining to mafters, 
if it is agreeable to you. ^ 

Clin. How is it poflible it fliould not be fo ? 

Guest. Three difciplines, however, ftill remain for the freeborn. One 
of thefe is computation, and the particulars refpe£ting numbers. But the 
fecond is that which mcafures length, breadth, and depth. And the third is 
that which contemplates the circuit of the ftars, and the order in which they 
are naturally formed to move with relation to each other. With refpc6i to 
all thefe particulars, it is not proper that the multitude fliould labour in ob- 
tainino- an accurate knowledge of them, but a certain few, of whom we 
fhall fpeak when we arrive at the end of our dilcuflion. But it is lhameful 
for the multitude not to know fuch particulars among thefe as are tieceflary, 
and which, in a certain refpea:, are aflerted with the greateft reaitude. 
However, it is neither ealy, nor altogether polTible, to inveftigate all things 
accurately : but whatever is ncceflary among them muft not be rcjecSled. 
Indeed, it appears that he who firft fpoke proverbially refpeding divinity, 
looking to thefe things, laid, that God was never at any time feen contend- 
ing with neceflity ; which I think muft be underftood of fuch necellities as 
are divine. For, if this was aflerted of human necclfitics, to which the 
multitude looking fpeak in this manner, it would be by far the moft ftupid 
of all aflertions. 

Clin. What are thofe necelfities of difciplines, O gueft, which are not 
’human, but divine ? 

Guest. It appears to me that they are thofe, which he who does not 
praftife, nor in any refpeA learn, will never become either a God, a daemon, 
or a hero among men, fo as to be able to be a confummatcly diligent cu- 
rator of mankind. But he will be very far from becoming a divine man 
who is neither able to know one, nor two, nor three, nor, in fliort, the 
even and the odd, nor in any refpeft knows how to number, nor is capable 
of numbering night and day, but is unlkilled in the revolutions of the moon, 
the fun, and the other ftars. He, therefore, who is of opinion that all lliefe 
are difciplines not ncceflary for one who is about to know the muft beautiful 
difciplines, will think in a very ftupid manner. But what the nature is of 

each 
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each of thefc, how many they are, and when they are to be learnt ; like- 
wilc, what that is which is to be learnt with fome other, and what without 
others, together with all the mixture of thefe,— thefc arc the things which 
ought in the firft place to be learnt ; and, with thele diiciplines as leaders, a 
traufition is to be made to other things. For, thus neceffity fublifts natu- 
rally, which we fay no divinity oppofes at prefent, nor ever will oppofe. 

Clin. What you alfert at prefent, O gneft, appears to be truly aflerted, 
and according to nature. 

Guest. So it is, O Clinias : but it is difficult to eftablilh laws refpeftiiig 
thefe things, when previoufly difpofed in this manner. If, therefore, it is 
agreeable to you, we will eftablilh laws concerning them in a more accurate 
manner at fome other time. 

Clin. You appear to me, O gueft, to be afraid of our ignorance in things 
of this kind ; and, indeed, not improperly. However, endeavour to fpeak, 
and do not conceal any thing on this account. 

Guest. I fear, indeed, what you now fay : but I am much more afraid 
of thofe who have, indeed, touched-upon thefe difeiplines, but in a depraved 
manner. For, the being ignorant of all things is by no means a circum- 
ftance vehemently dire, nor yet the greateft evil ; but much Ikill and great 
erudition, when improperly employed, are much more pernicious. 

Clin. True. 

Guest, Freeborn men, therefore, ought to learn thofe things which a 
great multitude of boys in Egypt learn, together with their letters. For, in 
the lirft place, with the Egyptians the art of reckoning is fo inartificially 
devifed for children, that they learn it in fport, and with pleafure. For a 
diftribution is made of apples and crowns to many, and at the fame time 
to a few, the fame numbers being adapted for the purpofe. The fitting to- 
gether too of the pugilifts and wreftlers, and the alternate and confequent 
order of their conjundion, are determined by numbers. Likewife, when 
they play, mingling together veflels of gold, brafs, and filver, and other 
things of this kind, or diftributing them feparate, they adapt, as I faid be- 
fore, to their fports the ufe of neceflary numbers ; and thus render their 
pupils fit to condud armies, to fix camps, and become good oeconomifts ; 
and, in Ihort, to be more ufeful and vigilant than other men. In the next 
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place, fince a certain ridiculous and bale ignorance relpe£ting die meafures 
of length, breadth, and depth, is naturally inherent in all men, they take 
care to liberate them from this. 

Clin. Of what kind of ignorance are you now fpeaking ? 

Guest. O friend Clinias! I formerly heard, but after a long time began 
to wonder at, the manner in which we are affefted about thefc things ; and 
it appears to me, that it is not human, but rather the palTion of certain 
fwine and cattle. I therefore not only blulh for myfelf, but for all the 
Greeks. 

Clin. About what ? Inform us, O gueft, what it is you mehn. 

Guest. I will tell you. Or, rather, I will point it out to you interrogat- 
ing. And do you anfwcr me a trifling queftion. Do you know what 
length is ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. And what breadth is? 

Clin. Entirely lb. 

Guest. And do you know that thefc are two things, and that the third 
of thefc is depth ? 

Clin. How is it poflible that I Ihould not ? 

Guest. Does it not, therefore, appear to you that all thefe may be mea- 
fured by each other ? 

Clin. It does. 

Guest. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; and that, in a 
'fimilar manner, depth is naturally capable of being meafured by depth. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. But, if fome among thefe can neither do this vehemently, nor 
remifsly, but fome are able, and others not ', and yet you think it can be 
effefted by all, in what manner are you circumftanced with refpeft to thefe ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 

Guest. But again, do not all the Greeks, after a manner, think that 
length, breadth, and depth, can be mutually meafured by each other ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

,* That is to fay, fome quantities arc incoromenfurabk, and others not. 
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Guest. But if this is by iw means poffible, and yet all the Greeks, as I 
have faid, think that it is poflible, is it not fit, that, being afhamed of all 
them, we fhould thus addrefs them : O beft of the Greeks, this is one of 
the things which we faid it was bafe not to know ; but is it not in every 
refpea beautiful to know things necelTary to be known ? 

Clin, How is it poffible it fhould be otherwife ? 

Guest. And further ftill, there are other things allied to thefc, in which 
many errors are produced in us, the lifters of the above-mentioned errors. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The reafon why fome things are commenfurate and others in- 
commenfurate with each other. For it is neceflary that thele things fhould 
be known, or that he fhould be in every refpeft depraved who is ignorant 
of them. In thcfc things, therefore, we fhould always be mutually engaged. 
For this aged game will be much more pleafant, and more worthy of a free- 
born man, than that of chefs. 

. Clin. Perhaps fo. It appears, therefore, that the game of chefs, and 
thefc difciplincs, are very different from each other. 

Guest. Thele things, then, I fay, O Clinias, ought to be learnt by youth. 
For they are neither noxious nor difficult : and when they are learnt in con- 
junction with fport, they will be advantageous, but never detrimental to the 
city. But, if any one fays otherwife, let us hear him. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. If, then, it fhould appear that thefe things are fo, it is evident 
that we fhould embrace them ; but if it fhould appear that they arc nut foj 
that we fliould rcjc6l; them. ■ 

Clin. Evidently fo. Ought not, therefore, O gueft, thefe to be now 
eftablilhcd by us as ueceftary dilciplines, that the particulars pertaining to 
laws may not be difeuffed by us in vain ? 

Guest. Let them, indeed, be eftablifhed, but as pledges from another 
polity, which may be diflblved if they fhould in no refpcCf pleafe us who 
eftablifh them, or you for whom they are eftablifhed. 

Clin. The condition you propofe is juft. But, confider after this the 
difcipline of the ftars, whether this being chofen for youth pleafes us, or the 
contrary. 
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Clin’. Only fpeak. 

Guest. A great prodigy takes place in thefe, and which can by no means 
be endured. 

Clin. What is this? 

Guest, W^e lay that the greateft God, and the whole world, ought not 
to be inveftigated, and that the caufes of things ought not to be dili>>cntly 
and anxioufly explored ; becaufe a conduft of this kind is not holy. It ap- 
pears, however, that the very contrary to this is piopcr. 

Clin. How do you (ay? 

Guest. What I have faid is a paradox, and fomc one may think it is not 
adapted to old men : but when anyone is of opinion that a difeipline is beau- 
tiful, true, and advantageous to a city, and likewile in every rel'pecl. fticmllv 
to divinity, it is perfe 611 y impo(rd:)le he Ihould not mention it. 

Clin. You fpeak probably. But (hall we lind a thing of this kind about 
the difeipline of the liars ? 

Guest, O good man, all we Greeks, as I may fay, conceive fallely oi 

THOSE MIGHTY DIVINITIES THE SUN AND MOON. 

Clin. Of what kind of falfehood are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. We fay that the (iin and moon never move in the luinc path, and 
that this is likewife the cafe with certain other liars which move together 
with thcle, and therefore we denominate them planets. 

Clin, By Jupiter, O gucll, what you fay is true. For, in the courfc of 
my life, I have often feen the morning and the evening liar, and certain other 
Bars, by no means moving in the lame track, but entirely wandering. But 
we all know that the fun and moon perpetually wander. 

Guest. Tlicfc are the things, therefore, O Megdlus and Clinias, wdiich 
we fay our citizens and boys ought to learn refpefling the ccleflial Gods, fo 
far as this, that they may not blafphcmcin fpeaking of them, but may cele- 
brate them in a proper manner, by pioully facrificing and praying to their 
divinities. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if in the firil place it is poflibic to learn that 
which \ou fpeak of; and in the next place, if we Ihould not at preicnt 
Ipeak properly about thefe particulars, yet we lhall when we are inflrutlcd 
in them. This being admitted, I grant that a thing of this kind lliould be 
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tlius far Icanit. Do you, therefore, endeavour to evince that thefe thino's 
- . . ^ 
are fo, and \vc will follow you as your difciples. 

Gui;st. It is not eafy to learn what I fay, nor is it again in every refpefk 
difficult, nor does it require a great length of time. As a proof of this, I 
mylblf have heard thefe things, neither recently nor formerly, and yet I am 
able to render them manifeft in a fhort time ; though, if they were difficult, 
I who am aged fhould not be able to explain them to you, who are likewife 
aged. • 

Clin. True. But what is this difeipline which you call admirable, which 
you fay it is fit youth fhould learn, but wd are ignorant of? Endeavour to 
Ipeak about it with the utmoft perfpicuity. 

Guest. I will endeavour. The dogma then, O beft of men, refpcdling 
the fun and moon and the other ftars, that they have at any time wandered,^ 
is not right ; but the very contrary of this is true. For each of them per- 
petually paffes through, in a circle, one and the fame path, and not many 
paths ; though they appear to pafs through many. But that which is 
fwifteft in them is not rightly conceived to be floweft, nor contrarily the 
contrary. And thefe things, indeed, naturally fubfift in this manner ; but 
we are of opinion that they fubfift otherwife. If then, beholding in the 
Olympic games the courfe of horfes or of men that run the longeft race, we 
fhould call the fwifteft the floweft, and the floweft the fwifteft, and, mak- 
ing our encomiums, ffiould celebrate the vanquiffied as the viftor, I do not 
think that we ffiould adapt Our encortiiums properly, nor in a manner agree- 
able to the racers. But now, when we err in the fame manner refpeding 
the Gods, ffiall we not think that, as fuch a conduft in the inftance juft 
alleged is ridiculous and not right, this is likewife true in the prefent cafe ? 

Clin. It is ridiculous indeed. 

Guest. We arc not, therefore, acceptable to divinity, when in hymning 
the Gods we celebrate them falfcly. 

Clin. Moft true, if thefe things are fo. 

Guest. If, therefore, we can fhow that they are fo, all thefe particulars 
as far as to this are to be learnt ; but, if we cannot ffiow it, they muft be 
difinifled. Let thefe things then be thus determined. 

Clin. By all means. 
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Guest. It is proper, therefore, now to fay, that the legal iiiftitutions 
refpeding the difciplines of erudition have obtained their confum'mation. 
But it is requiflte to conceive in a fimilar manner refpe6Hng hunting, and 
every thing elfe of this kind. For it appears that the office of a Icgiflator 
is fomething more than that of merely eftablifliing laws, and that he ought 
to make ufe of that medium which naturally fubiifts between admonition 
and the laws, and which has often occurred to us in the courfc of our dil- 
cuffion, and efpecially when we fpoke concerning the education of chiklren. 
For we faid there were many things pertaining to this which could not bo 
eflablifhed by law, and that it was folly to attempt it : but laws being thus 
written, and the whole of a polity eftabliflied, that is not the perfeft pi aii'c 
of a citizen excelling in virtue, which fays that he fubmits to the laws in 
the beft manner, and is perfuaded by them in the highefl degree ; but the 
praife is more perfedb which aflerts that he is one who leads a pure life, in 
confequence of being obedient to the writings of the Icgiflator, in which he 
clViblifhes, praifes, and blames laws. For this is the mofl; proper prail’c of a 
citizen. And the Icgiflator, in reality, ought not only to write laws, but 
fliould fubjoin to them what appears to him to be beautiful and not beauti- 
ful. The citizen too, that has arrived at the fummit of virtue, fhould no 
lefs oblerve thefe, than thofc particulars which arc punifhable by the laws. 
But we will adduce for this purpofe, as a witnefs, the fubjccl of onr prel'ent 
difeuffion ; for it will render our intention more manifeft. For hunting is 
a thing of a great extent, and which is now nearly comprehended in one 
name. For there is much hunting of aquatic, much of aerial, and ftill 
more of terrelh ial animals, not only of wild hearts but of men ; and, of 
this lart, one kind refpe^rts war, and another friendflrip ; and the one is lau- 
dable, but the other blameablc. The thefts too of robbers and camps arc 
huntings. The Icgiflator, therefore, who ertablifhes laws about hunting, 
can neither leave thefe unnoticed, nor impofc fines and menacing laws on 
each, in a certain order. What then is to be done reljicfling ’things of this 
kind ? The Icgiflator ought to praife and blame what is laudable and blamc- 
able in hunting, with a view to the labours and fludics of youth. And 
young men, when they hear, fhould be obedient to him, and fliould not 
fufler either pleafure or labour to prevent them from aifliiig contrary to the 
diredlions of the Icgiflator. But they fhould rather honour what is /aid and 
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enjoined with pralfe, than what is eftablifhed with threatenings and fines. 
Thefe things being premifed, the praife and blame of hunting will follow 
in a becoming manner. For that hunting is to be praifed which improves 
the fouls of young men, but that which has a contrary tendency is to be 
blamed. Let us therefore difeufs what follows, calling as follows upon 
young men through prayer : O friends, may never any defire or love of ma- 
rine fifliing, or of filhing with a hook, feize you ; nor, in Ihort, of labour- 
ing to catch any aquatic animals with a bow net, either by day or by 
night ! May you likewife be void of all inclination to piracy, by which you 
would become unjuft and atrocious hunters of men on the fea ! And may you 
never in the leaft defire to commit theft in the region and city to which you 
belong, or to hunt birds, which, though a fafeinating, is not a very liberal 
purfuit ! The hunting, therefore, of pedeftrial animals alone remains for 
our athlet®. But, of this, that kind which is performed by deeping in turns, 
and is called noflurnal, as it belongs to duggilh men, is not worthy of praife. 
Nor yet that which during a remiflion of labours vanquifhes the fierce ftrength 
of wild beafts by nets and fnares, and not by patient endurance. That 
hunting, therefore, of wild beafts alone remains as the bed: of all, which is 
accomplidied by horfes, dogs, and corporeal ftrength and Ikill. For thofe 
that are anxious to obtain divine fortitude will vanquidi favage animals by 
hunting them in the courfe, and with wounds, darts, and tlieir own hands. 
And thus much may fuffice refpecting the praife and blame of all thefe par- 
ticulars. However, let the law be this : No one diall impede thefe truly 
facred hunters from hunting wherever they pleafe. But no one dull fuffer 
any perfon to engage in nodturnal hunting with nets and dogs. Fowling 
diall be permitted in uncultivated places and in mountains ; but any one 
who may happen to be prefent diall forbid it in cultivated and facred places. 
A filherman diall not be fuffered to hunt, either in ports or facred rivers, 
mardics, or pools ; but in other places he may be permitted to hunt lo 
long as he (foes not ufe a mixture of juices. Now, therefore, it is proper 
to fay, that the legal inftitutions refpefling difeipline have obtained their 
completion. 

Clin. You fpeak well, 

THE END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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It now follows that we fhould legally eftablilh feftivals, in. coiijun£lion 
with the Delphic oracles, and Ihow what are the facrificcs, and who the di- 
vinities to whom it will be better for the city to facrifice. But when and 
what number of facrifices fhould be performed, it is perhaps nearly our 
bufincfs to eftablilh by law. 

Clin. Perhaps fo, as to the number. 

Guest. Let us therefore firft Ipeak as to the number. I (hould eftablilh 
then three hundred and lixty-five ; fo that fome one of the magiftrates may 
always facrificc to fome God or dsemon for the city, and for their pofleffions. 
But, the interpreters being alTemblcd together with the priefts, prieftelTcs, 
prophets, and guardians of the laws, all thefe lhall ordain fuch particulars 
as were neceflkrily omitted by the legillator. For it is requifitc that thele 
lliould take notice of things omitted. For the law indeed lajs that there 
lliould be twelve feftivals to the twelve Gods, from whom each tribe is de- 
nominated, and that the citizens Ihould perform facred rites to each of thefe 
monthly, together with choirs, mulical contefts, and gymnaftic excrciles, 
in fuch a manner as is properly adapted both to the Gods themfclvcs and 
the leveral feafons. Female feftivals too muft be orderly dilpofed in Inch a 
manner, that it may appear which Ihould be celebrated with, and wliich 
without men. Further ftill, the feftivals of the terreftrial, and luch as are 
denominated celeftial Gods, together with the attendants on thefe, muft not 
be mingled with each other, but muft be leparated in the twelfth month, 
which is facred to Pluto, that they may be legitimately celebrated, fora 
God of this kind muft not be indignantly treated, but honoured by warlike 
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men, as always being the Left of divinities to the race of men. For the 
communion between, is not better than the folution of foul and body, as I affirm, 
fpeaktng ferioufy. Bcfides, it is requilite that thofe who intend to diftinguhh 
thefe things fufficiently, fliould think that this our city is fuch with refpe^l 
to vacation of time, and the polTeflion of things neceflary, as no other city is 
found to be at prefent. But it is requifite that-it fliould live well in the 
fame manner as an individual of the human Ipecies. To thofe however 
that live happily, this rauft neceflarily be prefent the firft of all thit)gs,— I 
mean, that they neither injure others, nor are injured by others. But, of 
thefe, the former is not very difficult; but -the latter is difficult in the 
extreme, and cannot be perfcdly acquired otherwife than by becoming 
perfedly good The fame thing alfo takes place in a city. For, when it 
is good, its life is pacific ; but, when depraved, it is infefted with external 
and internal war. But, this being nearly the cafe, cities ffiould not exercife 
thcmfelves in war during the time of war, but in a life of peace. It is 
neceflary, therefore, that a city endued with intelled Ihould every month 
exercife itfelf in war, for not lefs than the fpace of one day, but more 
frequently as it may feem fit to the magiftrates, and this without fearing 
either heat or cold; and that the magiftrates, together with women and 
boys, fliould be exercifed in it, that every inhabitant of the city may be pre- 
pared when it fliall appear to the governors proper to lead forth all the 
people. For this purpofc, too, certain beautiful games are to be devifed, 
together with lacrifices, that certain feftive battles may take place, per- 
fpicuoufly imitating in the higheft degree the contentions of war. It h 
likewife neceirary that the rewards of valour fliould be diftributed to each 
of thefe ; and that the vidors fliould be praifed, and the vanqutfhed blamed, 
in a degree correfponding to the manner in which they have conduced 
thenifelves in the contefts, and through the whole of life. However, let not 
every one be a' poet of things of this kind. But in the firft place let him be 
a poet who is not lefs than fifty years of age ; and in the next place who not 
only fufficiently polTefles the poetic mufe, but who has aceompliflied fomethitig 
beautiful and illuftrious. The poems, therefore', of good and honourable 

• For a perfe£lly good man cannot be injured ; becaufc he who is injured is deprived of fome 
good : but virtue is the proper good of a truly worthy man, and this cannot be taken away. 
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men in the city, and who have performed illuftrious aftions, fliould be fung, 
though they may not be naturally miifical. But let the judgment of thefe 
be given to the itiftruftors of youth, and to the other guardians of the laws. 
Thefe (hall attribute this honour to worthy men, that they alone lhall be 
allowed freedom of fpeech in the Mufes ; but they (hall not grant this liberty 
to others. No one, therefore, lhall dare to fuig a Muic which is not ap- 
proved by the guardians of tlie laws, though it Ihould be fweeter than the 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus : but fuch facred poems thall be fung as 
have been examined and approved, and are dedicated to the Gods ; together 
with the poems of worthy men, in which certain perfons are praifed or 
blamed, and which are judged to do this with moderation. The fame things 
ought in a limilar manner to take place, both among men and women, re- 
fpe<Sing war, and poetic liberty of fpeech. But it is requilitc that the le- 
giflator fhould thus reafon with himfelf ; In properly arranging the whole 
city, what citizens fhall I educate ? Ought they not to be the athletac of 
the greateft contefts, w'ho have ten thQufand antagonifts ? Entirely, fomc 
one fpcaking with propriety may fay. But what ? If we fliould educate pu- 
gilifls, or pancratiafts, or others of this kind, fhall we lead them forth to 
the conteft before they have contended with any one ? Or, if we were pu- 
gilifts, fhould we not have learned to fight, and laboured in it, many days 
prior to tlie conteft, imitating all fuch particulars as \vc fhould adopt in a real 
conteft when we contend for victory ? And fhould wc not, as approaching 
in the neareft manner poflihle to a fimilitude of real contention, inftcad of 
thongs, gird ourfelves with the ceftus, that we may be able fufficiently both 
to give wounds and with premeditation avoid them ? And if it fhould happen 
that there are none with whom we can contend, fhould wc not, without 
dreading the laughter of the foolifh, dare to fufpend an inanimate image, and 
exercife ourfelves againft it? And if we were in want both of animate and 
inanimate adverfaries, fhould we not venture to contend even with our own 
fhadows ? Or, would any one fay that this particular motion of the hand 
was devifed for any other purpofe ? 

Clin. For nearly no other purpofe, O g\ieft, than that which you have 
juft now mentioned. 

Guest. What then ? Will the warlike part of the city dare to engage 
in the greateft of contefts, worfe prepared than combatants of this kind? I 
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mean, w hen il’.cy are to light for life for their children, pofleflions, and 
tlic whole of the city. Will not, therefore, the legiflator be afraid left 
ihelc mutual gymnaftic excrcifcs fhould appear to certain perfons ridiculous ? 
.(\ik 1 will he not eftabliflt by law, that military concerns fhould be engaged 
in every day in an inferior degree, w ithout arms, exciting to this purpofe 
the choirs, and the whole of gymnaftic exercife ? Will he not likewife 
order, that both greater and leftcr gymnaftic exercifes fhould be performed 
every month at leaft, that each may contend in taking pofTeirion of places, 
or aifting on the dcfcnfive in every part of the city ; truly imitating every 
thing pertaining to war, and fighting with balls and with darts, which ap- 
proach as near as polliblc to true and dangerous darts ? And this, that the 
fportive contefts of the citizens with each other may not be entirely deftitutc 
of fear, but may excite terror, and thus, after a manner, evince w'ho is mag- 
nanimous, and who is not ? For, thus he may be able in a proper manner 
to honour fomc, and difgrace others, and render the whole city through the 
whole of life ufeful for true contention. But, if any one fhould happen to 
die in thefe contefts through involuntary flaughter, let it be cftublifhcd that 
the homicide, wdien he has made an expiation according to law, fhal! be 
confidercd in future as pure. For the legiflator ought to think that, in the 
place of a few who may happen to die, others again will fucceed not \yorlc 
than the flaln : but that fear becoming, as it were, extinft iii all thefe, he 
will no longer be able to diftinguifh the better from the worfe ; which is, in 
no fmall degree, a greater evil to the city than the involuntary dcftruclion 
of a few individuals, 

Clin. We agree with you, O gueft, that thefe things ought to be legally 
eftablifhed, and attended to by all the city. 

Guest. Do we, therefore, all of us know the reafon, why in cities at 
prefent there is fcarccly any fuch choir and conteft, or, at leaft, in a very 
llnall degree ? Shall we fay that this happens through the ignorance of the 
multitude and of the legiflators ? 

Clin. I’crhaps fo. 

Guest. By no means, O blefTed Clinias ! But it Is proper to fay that 
there are two cavdes of this, and thofc very fufliclent. 

Clin. What are they ? 

Guest. One is, that, through the love of riches every thing elfc being at 
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all times negle£led, the foul of every citizen is incapable of applying to 
any thing but the daily accumulation of wealth. Hence every one w’ith 
the greateft alacrity learns and excrciics hirafelf in that difeipline or ftudy 
which leads to this, but ridicules other things. It is proper therefore to 
fay, that this is one reafon why citizens are unwilling to engage ferioufly 
in this, or any other beautiful and excellent purfuit ; but, through an infa- 
tiable defire of filver and gold, every man willingly embraces every art and 
artifice, both the more beautiful and the more bafe, that he may become 
rich, aVils both in a holy and unholy manner, and is not indignant at any 
kind of conduct, however bafe, by which he may be able like a wild bead 
to eat and drink abundantly, and enjoy venereal plcafures to fatlety. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. This, therefore, I aflign as one reafon why cities are prevented 
from being fufficiently exercifed in any thing elfe beautiful, and in war- 
like particulars : but thofe that arc naturally modeft have their attention 
direded to merchandize, navigation, and fervile offices; and thofe that are 
naturally brave, to theft, houfe-breaking, facrilege, w arlike ftratagems, and 
tyranny, Thefe indeed are naturally well difpofed, but become, unfortunate 
through this pernicious cuftom. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Why fliould I not call thofe in every refpea unfortunate, who are 
compelled by hunger through the whole of life to torment their own foul ? 

Clin. This, therefore, is one reafon. But what do you afiign, O gueft, 

*as the fecond reafon ? 

Guest.’ You have very properly admonlfhed me. 

Clin. One reafon, as you fay, is the iafatiable defire of nehes, m the ac 
cumulation of which all men are fo buhly engaged, that they have not 
leifure to attend in a proper manner to warlike concerns. Let it e o. 


But inform us what is the fecond reafon. , r n r 

Guest. Do 1 appear to you to have dwelt too long upon the firfl reafon. 

through an incapacity of affigniug the fecond ? 
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Guest. You accufe me, O guefts, in a moft proper manner, ou fha 
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Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. I fay, therefore, that thofe polities which we have often men» 
tioncd In the preceding part of our difeourfe are the caufes of this, viz. » 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. For no one of thefe is a polity, but all of 
them may with the greateft reditude be called feditions ; becaufe in thefe 
the willing never rule over the willing, but over the unwilling, and this 
always wfth a certain violence. And as in thefe the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time fulFers men to become voluntarily good, rich, 
ftrong, brave, or altogether warlike. Thefe two reafons are nearly the caufes 
of all things in cities, but particularly of thofe which we have enumerated. 
But the polity to which we are now giving laws avoids both thefe. For it 
poffelfes the greateft leifure ; its inhabitants are free, and I think will from 
thefe laws be loyers of money in the fmalleft degree. So that it feems pro- 
bable, and may reafonably be concluded, that fuch an eftablhhment of a 
polity alone of all that cxift at prefent can bring to perfeaion that warlike 
difcipliue, and warlike fport, which we have already rightly difeuffed. 

Clin. It is well faid. 

Guest. Does it not follow, therefore, that we (hould now fpeak concern- 
ing all aymnaftic contefts ; fo that fuch of them as are conducive to war 
may be ftudied, and the rewards of viflory affigned them ; but fuch as are 
not may be difmiffed ? But it is better to relate from the beginning what 
thefe arc, and eftablilh them by law. And, m the firft place, Ihould we 
not eftablilh the particulars pertaining to the courfe, and to Iwdtncls }■ 

Clin. We (hould eflabliih them. 

Guest The celerity of the body, therefore, is univerfally the-moft war- 
like of all things ; one kind being of the feet, and the other of the hands 
that of the feet cpnfifting in flying and purfuing ; but that of the hands being 
indigent of ftrength and vigour in fighting and wrcftlmg. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But neither of them without arms polfelTes the greateft utility. 

Clin. For how (hould they ? 

Guest. The crier, therefore, muft firft announce to us the race of the 
ftadlum in the contefts, as at prefent : but he who runs tlie ftadium muft 
enter armed. For we do not place rewards for one that contends unarmed. 
In the firft place, therefore, he that runs the (bdium muft enter armed. In 
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the fccond place, he that runs the twofold courfe, viz. from the barriers to 
the goal, and from the goal to the barriers. In the third place, the eque- 
ftriau racer. In the fourth place, he who runs twenty-four ftadia. And, 
in the fifth place, he who is lighter armed, whom we lhall order to run for 
the fpace of fixty ftadia to a certain temple of Mars. Afterwards we fliall 
enjoin another, who is heavier armed, to run a fliorter and fmoothcr fpace 
of ground. And again, another who is an archer, and has all the ajiparatus 
belonging to archery, fhall, contending, proceed through mountains and all- 
various places, for a hundred ftadia, to the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Having eftabliihed the conteft, therefore, we muft wait for tbefc till they ar- 
rive, and bellow on the feveral victors the rewards of vidory. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Thefe contefls we mull conceive to have a tripartite divifion: 
one of boys ; another of beardlefs youths ; and a third of men. And for 
the beardlefs youths wc fiiall eftablilh two out of three parts of the courfc : but 
for boys the halves of thefe, who lhall contend with archers and armed men. 
With refped to females, for naked girls not yet fit for marriage, wc fiiall 
cflablilh the ftadium, the twofold courfc, the equeftrian courfe, and the long 
courfc, or that of four-and-twenty ftadia. But thofe that arc thii tcen 
years of age lhall not, prior to their marriage, contend in the courfc longer 
than their twentieth, nor Ihorter than the eighteenth year of their age. At 
the fame time care muft be taken that their clothing is adapted for the 
purpofe. And thus much concerning the contefts of men and women in 
‘the courfe. As to the particulars refpeding ftrength, inftead of wrcftling, 
and fuch things as arc adopted at prefent, fuch as arc more difficult muft 
be inftituted. And one fliould contend with one, two with two, and fo on, 
as far as to ten with ten. But the things which the vi<5tor ought neither to 
fuller nor do, and the number of thefe, muft be legally eftablilhed by thofe 
that arc Ikilledin the contefts of arms ; in the fame manner as, in wrcftling, 
thofe that prefide over this exercife determine what is beautifully performed 
in wrcftling, or the contrary. Let the lame things too be legally eftablilhed 
relpedting women till they are married. But it is requifite that the whole of 
the peltaftic ‘ Ihould be oppoled to the pancratian conteft ; and that thofe who 

* Viz. fighting with bucklers. 
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engage in this contcft fliouW ofe bows, half*mooned Ihtelds, darts, and the 
hurling of ftoncs both from the hand and flings. Laws too fliall be efta- 
blifhcd refpefting thefe particulars, bj which the rewards of vidlory fliall be 
given to thofe that behave well in thefe contefts. After thefe things, it is 
requifite we (hould eftablilh laws refpedling equeftrian contefts. But we 
have not much occafton for horfes in Crete ; fo that the Cretans muft ne- 
ceftarily pay lefs attention to the rearing of horfes, and contefts with them. 
For no one of you'is in any refpeft a curator of chariots, or ambitious of 
acquiring renown through them. So that it would be foolifli to eftablilh 
contefts of this kind. We muft, however, eftablifhan equeftrian fport with 
lingle horfes, with colts that have not yet Ihed their teeth, with thofe that 
are fituated between thefe, and with thofe that have attained the pcrfeflion 
of their nature, according to the condition of the country. Let, therefore,, 
contention and defire of victory with thefe be according to law ; and let a 
common judgment of all thefe contefts, and of thofe that contend with 
arms, be attributed to the governors of tribes, and the matters of horfes. 
But it will not be proper to give laws to the unarmed, neither in gymnaftic 
excrcifes nor in thefe contefts. However, he who hurls an arrow or a 
dart on horfcback is not ufelefs for Crete. So that let there be ftrife and 
contention with thefe for the fake of fport But it is not fit to force womea 
by law to engage in this conteft. However, if nature is not averfe to girls 
or virgins contending in this manner, in confequence of their former dif- 
ciplines and habits, it may be admitted. And thus much may fufficc for 
gymnaftic conteft and difciplinc, whether it is fuch as takes place in contefts,* 
orfuch as we daily engage in under proper matters. We have likewife, in 
a fimilar manner, difeufled the greater part of mufic. But the particulars 
relpe 61 ing rhapfodifts, and thofe that follow thefe, together with thofe con- 
tefts of choirs which muft nccefl'arily take place in fcftivals, days, months 
and years being afligned to the Gods and their attendants,— -how all thefe 
arc to be difpofed, and whether tliey arc to be inftituted for three or for five 
years, muft be referred to the conceptions imparted by the Gods refpedting 
their order. Then alfo it is proper that the contefts of mufic fliould alter- 
nately take place, according as the athletae, the inftrudlor of youth, and the 
guardians of the laws, aflembling together for this purpofe, fliall determine. 
For thefe lhall order when, and with whom, the fcveral contefts in all 
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dancing and finging afTcmblies (hall take place. But of what kind each of 
thcfe ought to be, both with refpe^t to the odes and harmonies mingled 
with rhythms and dancing, has been often faid by the firft legiflator ; con- 
formably to which, fucceeding legiflators Ihould eftablilh contefts in fuch a 
manner that they may be properly adapted to the feveral (acrifices and dated 
times ; and (hould ordain (acred feftivals for the city. With refpeft to thefe, 
therefore, and other fuch particulars, it is not difficult to know what legiti- 
mate order they (hould be allotted ; nor would the transferring of them be 
wreatlv advantageous or detrimental to the city. There are, however, fome 
particulars of no fmall confequence, which it is fo difficult to eftablilh, that 
divinity alone is equal to the talk ; but now they require fome bold man 
who, honouring in the higheft degree liberty of fpeech, will declare what 
appears to be beft for a city and citizens, and will eftablilh it in fuch a man- 
ner, as to introduce into the corrupted fouls of the citizens that which is 
becoming and confequent to the whole polity. He will, likewife, alTert 
things contrary to their moft ardent defires ; and this without any human 
affiftance, and fingly following reafon atone. 

Clin. What is it you now fay, O gueft ? for I do not underftand you. 

Guest. It is likely. But I will endeavour to fpeak to you in a yet clearer 
manner. For, when my difeourfe led me to difeipline, I faw the youth of 
both fexes alTociating in a benevolent manner with each other. But I was 
alarmed, as it was reafonable to fuppofe I Ihould, when I confidcred who 
would ufe a city in which young men and women are delicately educated, 
and never engage in thofe vehement and fordid labours which in the higheft 
degree extinguilh petulance, but through the whole of life are at leifure for 
facrifices, feftivals, and choirs. How, therefore, in this city will they ab- 
ftain from thole defires which-hurl many of both fexes into the extremity of 
danger, fo that thofe things may be forbidden by law which reafon orders us 
to abftainfrom ? Indeed, it is not wonderful if the laws which were above 
eftablilhed vanquilh a multitude of defires. For the law which forbids the 
pofteffion of riches in an immoderate degree, contributes not a little to the 
acquifition of temperance : and the whole of difeipline poflefles laws accom- 
modated to this purpofe. And, befides this, the eye of the governors is com- 
pelled not to look clfewhcre, but always to obferve youth. Thcfe things, 

therefore. 



therefore, poffels meafure with refpc£t to fuch other defires as are human. 
But the unnatural connexion with boys and girls, with women as if they 
were men, and with men as if they were women, whence innumerable 
evils arife both to individuals of the human fpecies and to whole cities, 
how can any one prevent f And what medicine can be found by wliich the 
danger in each of thefe may be avoided ? This is by no means eafy, O 
Clinias. For, in other things, and thefe not a few, all Crete and Lace- 
dxmon will afford us no fmall affiftance in cftablifhing laws foreign from 
the manners of the multitude ; but, with refpcfl to amatory affairs, they 
will entirely oppofe us. F'or, if any one, following nature, fhould eftablifh 
the law which cxifted prior to the times of Laius and fhould affert it w'as 
proper not to have connexion with men and boys as if they were females, 
adducing as a w’itnefs the nature of wild beafts, and fliowing that, among 
thefe, males are not connc 6 ted with males, becaufe this is unnatural, per- 
haps he would ufe a probable reafon, but he would by no means accord w'ith 
our cities. In addition to this, likewife, he would not agree with them in 
that particular which we have laid ought always to be obferved by a legil- 
lator. For he ought always to obferve among legal inftitutions, what con- 
tributes to virtue, and what does not contribute. Thus, for inftance, he 
fhould confider whether what we have juft now alferted would, when le- 
gally eftablifhed, be beautiful, or at leaft not bale, and how far it would 
contribute to the acquifition of virtue. Whether, when it takes place, it 
will produce the habit of fortitude iti the foul of him who is perfuaded, or 
a fpccies of temperance in the foul of him who perfuades ? Or fhall wc fay 
that 110 one will be perfuaded of thefe things, but rather of every thing con- 
trary to them ? For every one will blame the elFcminacy of him who yields 
to plcafurcs, and is incapable of endurance. But will not every one repro- 
bate the fimilitude of the image in him who imitates the female fex ? What 
man, therefore, will legally cftablilli fuch a thing as this ? Scarcely no one 
who has true law in his mind. How, therefore, do wc fay it is true, that 
the nature of friendfhip, defire, and the love which we have fpoken of, mull 
be neceffarily beheld by him who would properly confider thefe things ? For, 


* A fon of Labdacus, and king of Thebes, He was the father of CEdipus, by whom he was flain. 
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lince they are two, and there is another third fpecies arifing from both, and 
which is comprehended in one name, the greateft doubt and darkncfs arc 
produced. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. Wc call a friend one who Is fimilar to the fimllar according ter 

O 

virtue, and equal to the equal. We likewife denominate him a friend who 
is indigent of a rich man, though he is contrary to him in genus. But, 
when each of thefe friendfliips becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. The friendlhip, therefore, which ariles from contraries is dire 
and ruftic, and is not often mutual : but that which arifes from fiinilars is 
mild and mutual through life. But as to that which is mixed from thefe, 
in the firfl: place, it is not eafy to learn what his wiih may be who pofleffes 
this third love : and, in the next place, being drawn by both to that whicli 
is contrary, he hirolelf is doubtful what he fliould do ; the one exhorting 
him to ule the flower of his age, and the other diflliading him from it. For, 
he who is a lover of body, and hungers after its flower, as if it were ripe 
fruit, endeavours to be fatiated with it, and confers no honour on the man- 
ners of the foul of his beloved. But he who poflefles a carclcfs dcfirc of 
body, and rather beholds than loves it with his foul, fuch an one, fmee he is 
a lover of foul in a becoming manner, confiders the fatiety of body, with 
refpeit to body, as difgraceful ; but, reverencing and cultivating temperance, 
fortitude, magnificence, and prudence, he always wilhes to live chaftely with 
a charte lover. But the love which is mixed from both thefe is the love 
which we jull now dilcufled, as ranking in the third place. Since, there - 
fore, there are three kinds of love, ought the law to forbid all of them, and 
prevent them from fubfifting in us ? Or, is it not manifefl; we Ihould Le 
willing that the love which is of virtue, and which defires that youth may 
arrive at the fummit of excellence, fliould fubfift in the city ; but that, if 
poflible, we Ihould expel the other two? Or how lhall wc fay, O fiiead 
Megillus ? 

Megil. You have fpoken, O gueft, about thefe particulars in a manner 
pcrfe6tly beautiful. 

Guest. I was right in my conjeflurc, O friend, that you would accoid 
with me in fentiment. But it is not proper that 1 Ihould inquire what ycnir 
6 law 
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law conceives about things of this kind, but that I fhould receive what you 
admit ; and, after this, that I Ihould endeavour to perfuade Clinias to be of 
our opinion. l..et, however, that which you have granted me be admitted, 
and let us now diligently difculs the laws, 

Megil. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest.- I poflefs an art at prefent relative to the eftablifhtnent of this law, 
which is partly eafy, and partly in every refpcfl: difficult. 

Megil. How do you lay? 

Guest. We know even at prefent many men, who, though they aft 
illegally, yet in a becoming manner and diligently abllain from a connec- 
tion with beautiful perfons, and this not involuntarily, but for the moftpart 
willingly. 

Megil. When docs this take place ? 

Guest. When any one has a beautiful brother or lifter. The fame law 
too, though unwritten, fufficiently defends a fon or a daughter, and pre- 
vents their parents from having any-conneftion with them, either openly or 
fccretly. Indeed, it prevents the vulgar from even defiring a conneftion of 
this kind. 

Megil. True. 

Guest. A fmall word, therefore, extinguifhes all fuch pleafures. 

Megil. What word is that? 

Guest. That which lays thefe things are by no means holy, but that they 
are odious to divinity, and the moft bafe of all bafe things. But does not 
this take place, bccaufe the contrary to this is never aflerted, but each of vis 
from our childhood hears the fame things faid both jocofely and ferioully; 
and often in tragedies, when a Thyeftes ’ or CEdipus is introduced, or a 
certain Macareus *, who being lecretly connefted with their lifters, but de- 
tefted, immediately fulFered death, as the punilhment of their offence ? 

Megil. This is faid with the greateft reftitude. For rumour poffelTes a 
certain wonderful power ; fince no one attempts even to breathe in a man- 
ner contrary to law. 

Guest. That which we juft now faid, therefore, was right; that it was 

• * A fon of Pelops and Hippodamia, and grandfon of Tantalus. He debauched AErope, the wife 
of his brother .dEgeus. . 

* A fon of iEolus, who debauched his filler Canace, and had a fon by her. 
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cafy for a Icglflator, who wlflied to cnflave feme one of thofc defires which 
in a remarkable degree enflave men, to know in what manner this muft be 
accompliflied. For, if this rumour becomes confecrated among flaves and 
the free-born, men and women, and the whole city, it will caufc this law 
to be moft firm and ftable. 

Megil. Entirely fo. But how can it be brought to pafs that all men (hall 
willingly (peak in this manner ? 

Guest. Your queftion is a very proper one. For this is what I faid, that • 
I had an art relative to this law, by which men might be induced to ufe co- 
pulation according to nature, and in order to produce offspring. Let them, 
therefore, abftain from connexion with males, and not defignedly cut off 
the race of men, nor difleminate in rocks and ftones, where the prolific na- 
ture of that which is fowa can never take root. Let them, likewife, ab- 


llain from every feminine field in which the feed is unwilling to germinate. 
This law, if it was eftabliflied, and poffeffed the fame authority in other things 
as in the connexion of parents, would produce innumerable benefits. For, 
in the firft place, it would be eftablilhed according to nature. And, in the next 
place, it would reftrain men from amatory fury and madnefs, from all adul- 
teries, and the immoderate ufe of meats and drinks. It would likewife caufc 
men to be familiar and friendly with their wives ; and many other benefits 
would arife if this law was diligently obferved by every one. But, perhaps, 
fbme very young man, and who is full of feed, on hearing that this law is 
to be eftablilhed, will immediately revile us, as framing laws which arc 
foolilh, and impoflible to be obferved, and will fill every place with his voci- 
ferations. It was in confequence of looking to this, that I faid I poffelTed a 
certain art, which was partly ealy and partly difficult, by which this law might 


be firmly eftablilhed. For it is eafy to underftand that this is polfible, and in 
what manner it is poffible. For we have laid that, when this legal inftitu- 
tion is lufficiently confecrated, it will fubdue every foul, and entirely caulc 
them, through fear, to be obedient to the eftablilhed laws. But at prefent 
it appears to be impoffiblc that it Ihould ever take place : juft as the infti- 
tution of eating in common is confidered as a thing impoffible to be perpe- 
tually obferved by a whole city ; yet it is adopted by you, though it appears 
impoffiblc to perfuade women to this, nor does it feem to be naturally 
VOL. II. 2 H adapted 
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adapted to your cities. Hence, tlirough the ftrength of this belief, I (aid 
that both thei'e could not without great difficulty be legally eftablilhed. 

Megil. And you was right in faying fo. 

Guest. Arc you, therefore, willing that I fliould endeavour to mention 
to you a thing endued with a certain perfuafive power, and which is not be- 
yond human ability to accomplilh ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, we are willing. 

Guest. Will, therefore, any one more eafily abftain from venereal con- 
cerns, and be willing to obferve in a moderate manner, and not like the 
vulgar, the order impofed on him, when his body is in a good condition, or 
when it is badly affiefted ? 

Clin. Doubtlefs, when his body is in a good condition. 

Guest. Have we not, therefore, heard of the Tarentine Iccus, who, for 
the fake of Olympic and other contefts which he. applied himfelf to, through 
a delire of vidtory and art, and in conjundlion with temperance and forti- 
tude, never had any connexion cither with a woman or boy during the 
whole time of his exercife ? The fame thing too is reported of Cryfibn, 
Aftyllus ', Diopompus, and many others; though their fouls were much 
worfe difeiplined than thofe of your and my fellow citizens, O Clinias, and 
their bodies much more luxurious. 

Clin. You give a true account of what the antlents fay rcfpedling the 
condudt of thefe athletae. 

Guest. What then ? Could they for the Hike of vidory in wreflling, in 
the courfe, and fuch like things, have the courage to abftain from that 
afiliir which is called blcfted by the multitude ; and fliall our youth be inca- 
pable of a limilar continence, for the lake of a far more excellent vidlory, 
which we ling to them from their very childhood, as a thing moft beautiful, 
in fables, in profe and in verfe, and charm them into a perfuafion of this, 
as it is fit we Ihould ? 

Clin. What vidtory are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. Of the vidtory over pleafu re, — that, being continent in this, they 
may live happily : for, if they are vanquilhed by pleafure, the very contrary 

* Aftyllus is mentioned by Paufanias as a viftor in the Olympic repeated courfe. See vol. ii, 
of my tranllation, p. 1 1 9, 
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will take place. Bcfides this, will not the dread left it IhoulJ be a thing 
by no means holy, enable them to fubdue thole things which otiicrs worlc 
than themfelves lubdue ? 

Clin. It is probable it will. 

Guest. Since, therefore, we have arrived thus far about this law, and 
have fixllen into doubt through the depravity of many, we now fay with 
confidence, that our citizens ought not to be worle than birds, and many 
wild beafts : for many herds of thefe live a fingle, pure, and incorrupt life 
till the time of procreating offspring *, and when they arrive at this age, the 
male benevolently uniting with the female, and the female with the male, 
they live for the remainder of their time in a holy and juft manner, firmly 
abiding in the firft compacts of friendftiip. But it is requifitc tliat our 
citizens Ihould be better than wild beafts. If, therefore, they are corrupted 
by other Greeks, and the greater part of Barbarians, and are incapable of 
reftraining themfelves when they fee and hear that the Venus which is 
called inordinate is capable of accomplilhing in them that which is greateft, — 
in this cafe, it is requifite that the guardians of the laws, becoming legiflators, 
Ihould devife for them a fecond law. 

Clin. What law would you advile lliould be eftablifhed for them, if they 
reje6l the prefent ? 

Guest. Evidently that which follows this, O Clinias. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Guest. That they Ihould cfpecially caufe the ftrength of pleafurcs to be 
"unexercifed, altering the courle of its infufion and aliment through labours 
of the body. But this will take place if the ufe of venereal pleafures is not 
attended with impudence. For, thefe being more rarely ufed through (hame, 
the miftrefs of them will poftefs a more imbecil dominion. Cuftom, there- 
fore, and an unwritten law, Ihould privately perluadc them to a£l in this 
manner, and dilTuade them from a contrary mode of condu^l as bale, for 
thus, in the fecond place, we lhall preferve the becoming ; and one race oi 
men comprehending three genera, will compel thole of a depraved nature, 
and who, we have confefled, arc their inferiors, not to ail in an il cgal 
manner. 

Clin. What three genera are thefe ? 

Guest. Thole tiiat venerate divinity, the lovers ol honour, and thole tint 
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do not defire corporeal beauty, but are lovers of the beautiful manners of the 
foul. And thefe things, perhaps, which are now afferted by us, are like prayers 
in a fable. But they will by far fubfift in the moft excellent manner, if 
they Ihould be adopted by all cities. Perhaps, too, if divinity pleafes, we 
may by force accomplilh one of the two in amatory affairs : either that no 
one fhall dare to touch any free and well-born woman betides his wife, 
or have any connexion with concubines, or ditieminate contrary to nature 
In the barren foil of males : or elfe we muft entirely take away con- 
nexion with males ; and if any one has conncXiol^ with other women 
than thofe which came to his houfe in conjunXion with the Gods, and 
facred marriages, whether fuch women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, — fuch an one, unlefs he is concealed from all men and women, 
may perhaps with propriety be deprived by law of all the honours in the 
city, as being one who is truly a foreigner. This law, whether it is proper 
to call it timple or twofold, (hould be cftablilhed refpeXing all venereal and 
amatory concerns, which are tranfaXed by us with each other through fuch- 
like detires, and this both in a proper and improper manner. 

Megix,. I very much approve, O gueft, of this law : but let Clinias here 
inform us what is his opinion refpeXing thefe things. 

Clin. I fliall do fo, O Megillus, when it appears to me that a proper 
opportunity prefents itfelf for this purpofe : but let us now permit our gueft 
to proceed forward in his difeuflion of laws. 

Megil. Right. 

Guest. But we have now proceeded fo far, that we are nearly arrived 
at the eftablifhment of eating in common ; which in other places we have 
faid it is difficult to eftabliffi, but no one will fuppofe but that it ought to be 
adopted in Crete. After what manner, however, muft it be eftabliftied ? 
Shall we fay as here, or as in Lacedaemon ? or is there a third mode better 
than both thefe? It appears to me to be difficult to difeover this third 
mode, and that when found it will not be produXive of any great good. 
For what we have now inftituted appears to have been accomplifhed in 
an elegant manner. After this, it follows that we fhould fpeak refpeXing 
the apparatus of food, and fhow in what manner it ffiould be procured for 
our citizens. Food then in other cities is all-various, and procured from 
many places, but efpecially from two places. For food is obtained for the 
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greatcft part of the Greeks from the earth and (ea; but to our citizens 
from the earth alone. This, therefore, will be ealy for the legiflator. For 
much leis than half of the laws will be fufficient ; and thele will be more 
adapted to free-born men. For the legiflator of this city will have nothing 
to do with naval and mercantile affairs, or with inn-keepers, publicans, 
vidtualling-houfes, miners, borrowing money, ufury, and ten thoufand other 
things of this kind. But he will only have to give laws to hufbandmen, 
fhepherds, the curators of bees, and the guardians and fuperintendants of 
things of this kind : and his principal bulincfs as a legiflator will confift in 
attending to marriages, the procreation, education, and difcipline of children, 
and the eftablifhment of magiftrates in the city. It is, therefore, now 
neceflary that we fhould dlredt our attention to nutriment, and to thole 
who by their own labour procure it. Let the laws, therefore, called geor- 
gic be firft eftablilhed. And let this be the firft law of Jupiter Termi- 
nalis * : No one lhall move the boundaries of land, neither that of a neigh- 
bouring fellow-citizen, nor of a neighbouring ftranger, if he Ihould poflefsthe 
extremities of the land; but he fhould conflder that the faying, ‘This is to move 
things immoveable’, is true. And every one fhould rather with to move a 
mighty rock, than a boundary, or fmall ftone, which terminates friendfhip 
and hatred by an oath. For Omophylus* Jupiter is a witnefs of the one, 
and Hofpitable Jupiter of the other ; and thefe divinities are roufed in con- 
junflion with the mofl: hoftile battles. He, too, who is obedient to the law 
lhall be free from condemnation : but he who delpifcs it fliall be obnoxious 
to a twofold punifhment ; one, and that the firft, from the CHods ; but the 
fecond from the law. For the law fays that no one fhall voluntarily move 
the boundaries of his neighbour’s land. But of him who does move them, 
any one that is willing may inform the hufbandmen, who fhall lead him to 
the court of judgment. Here he fhall be condemned by the judges to make 
reftitution, as one who diftributes land privately and by force, and fhall be 
otherwife punifhed in fuch manner as the judges fhall determine. But, in the 
next place, many and fmall injuries of neighbours, when often taking place, 
produce great enmities, and render vicinity difficult and vehemently bitter. 
On this account a neighbour ought to be extremely cautious of injuring his 


‘ i. e. Jupiter the guardian of bound*. 
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* i. e. Jupiter the guardian of a tribe or kindred. 
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neighbour, both in other things, and in every thing pertaining to agricul- 
ture. For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the power of 
every man; but to profit is not in the power of every one. But he who, 
palling beyond his own boundaries, cultivates his neighbour’s land, fhall 
make a relKtution, and, fuffering the punifhment of his impudence and il- 
libcrality, fhall pay the injured perfon the double of his lofs. Of all fucii 
like particulars, hulbandmcn lliould be the judges and cenfors. And of fucli 
as are greater, as I have faid before, the whole order of the twelfth part ; 
but of the lefl'er, thofc that prefide over the guardians of thefe. And if any 
one diftributes cattle, the hulljandmen, confidering the injury, fliall judge ■ 
and condemn accordingly. Likewife, if any one ufurps a fwarm of bees be- 
longing to another, alluring the bees by the found of brals, and thus rendering 
them familiar to him, he fliall make a reftitution to the injured perfon. And if 
any one fets fire to certain materials, without paying any attention to his neigh- 
bour’s property, he fhall pay that fine which the magiftrates think fit to im- 
pofe. In like manner, he who in planting does not leave the meal'ure of his 
neighbour’s land, fliall be puniflied in fucfi a manner as would be faid to be 
lufficient by many legiflators ; whole laws we ought to ufc, and not think that 
the many and trifiing particulars which are inftituted by any cafual legiflator 
arc to be adopted by a greater moderator of a city. For antient and beau- 
tiful laws rclpcdting water are eftablilhed for hulbandmcn, which yet do not 
deferve to be recited. But he who wiflies to deduce water to his own place, 
fhould lb deduce it from common fountains as not to cut off the apparent 
fountain of any private perfon. He may likewife be permitted to condubl 
the water where he pleales, except through houles, or certain temples, or 
fcpulchrcs, at the fame time being cautious not to do any damage, except 
what may arife from the derivation of the ftream. But if the natural dry- 
nefs of the ground in certain places ihould be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Jupiter, and there Ihould be a defeft of iieceflary drink, any 
one may dig in his own ground till he comes to chalky earth. And if in 
this depth he meets with no water, he may draw as much from his neigh- 
bours as his neccllities require. But if there fhould be a fcarcity of water 
ivUh his neighbours, the quantity that fhould be dally uled mull be de- 
termined by the pnefebts of the land. However, if the waters from Jupiter 
abound, and thofe that inhabit or cultivate the lower places reftrain the flux 
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of the water, fb as to injure thofe in the higher grounds ; or, on the contrary, 
if the inhabitants of the higher places, inconfiderately permitting the waters 
to flow, injure the inhabitants of the lower grounds, and difagreement arites 
between the two refpe£ting this particular, — then, in the city, the city fur- 
veyor, but, in the country, he who prefides over the land", lhall order what 
each ought to do in this cafe. But he who is not obedient to this order (hall 
fuffer the puniflimcnt of his envy and morofenefs, and flnill give the injured 
perfon the double of his lofs. A participation of the fruits of autumn 
(hould be made by all men as follows : — The God of autumn imparts to u.> 
two gracious gifts; one Dionyfiacal, which does not require to be concealed; 
but another, to which concealment is natural. Let this law then be efla- 
blidied refpedting autumnal fruits. Whoever taftes of the ruftic fruit oi 
grapes, or of figs, before the time of vintage, which conc\ir.s with Ardlurus, 
(liall be fined fifty drachms faored to Bacchus, if he has gathered thefc fruits 
from his own land; but if from that of his neighbour’s, a mina; and if 
from other lands,, two prts of a mina. ^ Grapes and figs, which we deno- 
minate generous, may be gathered by any one, after what manner and when 
he plcafcs, if they are his own ; but not when they belong to another, unlcf's 
he obtains leave of the poflefl'or ; and this in conformity to the law which 
fays that no one (hall move that which he has not depofited, and that ho 
who does fo (hall be fined. But if a (lave, not complying with the orders 
of his mafter, gathers fruits of this kind, he (hall receive as many lafhcs 
with a whip as the number of the grapes and figs which he gathered. When 
a* native has bought any generous autumnal fruits, he may cat them if he 
plcafes ; but if a flranger as he pafTes along defires to eat thefe autumnai 
fruits, whether he is alone or with one companion, he may eat them as 
hofpitable property : but the law forbids ((rangers from eating tliofc fruits 
which arc called ruftic. If any one ignorantly gathers thefc, or if they arc 
gathered by a (lave, the (lave (hall be punKhed with ftripcs; but the free pci* 
(bn (hall be difmilTed with an admonition that he may gather other au- 
^tumnal fruits,, but that thole from which raifins, wine, and dry figs are made, 
are not fit to be gathcrccl. With refpedt to pears, apples, pomegranates, 
and all fuch fruits, let it not be confidered as bafe to gather them Ibcrctly. 
But if any one who is le(s than thirty years of age is detebted gatheiing 
them, let him be chaftifed, but without, wounds and let not the £rce-bor:« 
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man fufFer any punifhment for inflifting this chaflifement. Let it likewife 
be lawful for a ftratiger to partake of thefe fruits in the fame manner as of 
generous autumnal fruits. If any perfon more advanced in years taftes of 
thefe, but does not take them away, let him, in the fame manner as a 
rtranger, bo permitted to partake of all thefe : but if he is not obedient to 
the law, let him be confidcred as one who does not contend for virtue; — if 
any one gives information of this to the judges of thefe particulars. Again, 
water is the moft nutritive of every thing pertaining to gardens, but it is 
eafily corrupted. For neither the earth, the fun, nor the air, which toge- 
ther with water nourifli things germinating from the earth, can be eafily 
corrupted either by medicaments, turnings afidc, or thefts ; but all fuch 
things as thefe are able to take place refpeding the nature of water ; and on 
this account it requires the afliftance of law. Let this, then, be the law re- 
fpe6ling it : If any one voluntarily corrupts water belonging to another 
perfon by medicaments, or ditches, or thefts, whether fiich water is fontal 
or colledled, he fliall be taken before the atdiles ; and, if convicted, he fhall 
be puniflied adequately to his offence. With refpeft to the conveyance of all 
feafonable fruit, let it be lawful for any one who is willing, to carry his own 
fruit any where, fo long as he does not injure any one, or fo long as a gaiti 
arifes to himfelf triple of the damage which his neighbour has fuftained. 
Let the magiftrates be the infpe£lors of thefe things, and of all fuch inju- 
ries as are either committed by violence or fecrctly, againft a perfon him- 
felf, or his property. Let all fuch particulars be laid before the magiftrates, 
if the injury does not exceed three minae ; but if it does, let the cafe be 
brought before the common courts of juftice, and let him who has com- 
mitted the injury be punifhed. But if any magiftrate fhall be found to con- 
demn an accufed perfon unjuftly, let him be confidcred as a debtor to the 
injured perfon of twice the lofs which he fuftained. And, in fhort, let the 
unjuft conduift of the magiftrates be brought before the common courts of 
juftice by any perfon that is willing. But as there are ten thoufand fmall 
legal inftitutions, according to which punifhments ought to be inflidled re- 
fpefling the allotments of juftice, citations, and the perfons cited, whether 
the citation ought to be made between two, or between many ; — all fuch 
particulars as thefe muft not be left deftitute of law, nor yet do they feem 
worthy to be noticed by an aged legiflator. Let young men, therefore, give 
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Jaws refpe^Jing thefe, imitating prior legal inftitutions, underftanding fmall 
things from fucli as are great, and becoming experienced in the ncceflary ufc 
of them till every thing (hall appear to be fufficiently eftablifhed. After this, 
cauiing thefe inftitutions to be immovable, let them be ufed as fuch. 

With refpeft to other artificers, it is requifite to ad as follows : In the 
lirft place, let no citizen labour about artificial works, nor yet a fervant of 
any citizen. For a citizen who prelcrves the common ornament of the 
city, is engaged in an art which requires long continued exercife, and, at the 
fame time, many difciplines, and the poireflion of it is not to be obtained 
by indolent application. But to labour accurately in two ftudies, or two 
arts, nearly furpafles the ability of human nature. Nor can any one fuffi- 
ciently exercife one art, and at the fame time dired his attention to one who 
exercifes another. This, therefore^ ought firft of all to take place in the 
city, that no one ffiall at the fame time be a copperfmith and a builder ; 
and that a builde» ffiall not attend more to the copperfraith’s, than to his own, 
art, under a pretext that, becaufe he has many fervants who work for him, 
he very properly bellows more attention upon them, that greater gain may 
thence accrue to him from his own art : but every artift in the city ffiall ex- 
ercife one art only, and from this derive his fupport. This law the sediles 
ffiould particularly attend to ; and ffiould puniffi with difgrace and infamy 
any one who inclines a citizen to a certain art more than to the ftudy of 
virtue, till they have converted the citizen to his right courfe. But, if any 
llranger is found to apply himlclf to two arts, he ffiall be puniffied with 
•bonds, fines, and expulfions from the city, and ffiall be compelled to exer- 
cife one art alone. With reped to the wages of workmen, and the de- 
llrudion of works, and the injuries which workmen may either luf£er or 
commit, the aediles ffiall judge of thefe as far as to fifty drachms. OtFences 
which merit a greater fine than this, ffiall be judged according to law in 
the common courts of juftice. There ffiall, likewife, be no revenue in 
the city arifing from the exportation and importation of goods. But, with 
refped to frankincenfe, and other foreign arornatics, from which fumiga- 
tions are made to the Gods, together with purple, and other dyed colours, 
which are not produced in this region, or any other article ot foreign im- 
portation, iet .no one introduce arty of thele, nor yet again export any thing 
which the region ueceflarily requires. All thefe particulars mull be attended 
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to, and taken care of, by the twelve go.ardians of the laws, live of the.eld.cr 
being excepted. With refpcft to arms, and all warlike iiiftrwnents, if there 
Ihould be a neceflity of any foreign art, whether relative to pknts, or metals, 
or bonds, or animals which are fubfervient to war, the care o£ the importa- 
tion and exportation of thele muft be committed to the maftcrs of the horfe, 
and the generals of the army ; but the guardians of the law muft eftablifti 
rerpcdling thefe becoming and fufficient laws. No vidlualling-houfes lhall 
be fuffered, either in the city or in any part of the region for the fake of ac- 
cumulating wealth. But it appears that the mode eftabliftied by the law of 
the Cretans of diftributing the food whidi is the produce of the country, is 
a proper one : for a general diftribution into twelve parts is made of the 
’ whole produce of the land, which allb is confumed. Every twelfth part of 
barley^ wheat, all autumnal fruits, and vendible animals, Ihould be triply di- 
vided according to proportion ; one part being given to free-born perfons, 
another to the fcrvants of thefe, and a third part to artificws and ftrangers, 
W'hether fuch ftrangers have taken up their refidenc&in the city through the 
want of neceffary fuftenance, or for the fake of any advantage to the city, 
or any individual in it. This third part, therefore, of all neceflaries, Ihould 
be alone vendible from neceffity; but nothing belonging to the two other 
parts fliould be neceffarily fold. How, therefore, are thefe to be diftributed 
in the moft proper manner ? In the firft place, it is evident that we fliould 
diftribute them partly equally, and partly unequally. 

Clin. How do you lay? 

Guest. It is neceflary that every land Ihould produce and nourilh things 
better or worfe than each of thefe. 

CwN. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. As, therefore, there are three parts, let no more be diftributed 
either to maftcrs or flaves, or ftrangers, but let the diftribution be made to 
all, according to the fame equality of fimilitude. But let each citizen fince 
he receives two parts, have the power of diftributing both to flaves and free- 
born perfons, as much, and fuch things, as he plcafes. It is however proper 
that a greater quantity than thefe fliould be diftributed in mcafure and 
number, and that a diftribution fliould be made after an account is taken of 
all the animals which derive their iiourifliment from the earth. After this, 

it is neceflary that habitations Ihould be feparately afligned them in an 
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orderly manner. Bnt the follo>)ving order will he adapted to tilings of 
this kind. There ought to be twelve ftreets in t!;c middle, and one in 
each of the twelve parts; and in each ftreet a forum, and temples of the 
Gods, and of daemons the attendants of the Gods, Ihould be raifed ; and 
whether there are ftatues of certain inhabitants of Magnefia, or of other 
antients whofe memory is preferved, to thefe the honours of antient men 
(hould be paid. The temples of Vefta, Jupiter, Minerva, and of him wlio 
is the leader of each of the other divinities that prefide over the tu clvc 
parts, •fhould he every where eftabliflied. But firft of all buildings Ihould 
be raifed about thefe temples in the higheft place, as well defended receptacles 
for the guards : but the reft of the region fhoiild be diftributed for the 
artificers into thirteen parts. And one part of thefe fhall refide in the city, 
this part being diftributed into the twelve parts of the whole city ; but 
another part fhall be circularly diftributed about the environs of the city. 
In every ftreet "artificers fhall refide that are adapted to the purpofes of 
hufbandmen. The governors of the hufbandmen, too, fhall take care of all 
thefe particulars,' and of fuch things as each place may require ; and fhall 
provide fuch places as will be moft advantageous to the hufbandmen. The 
lediles in like manner fhadl take care of the artificers in the city. Things per- 
taining to the forum ought likewife to be taken care of by the pra:fe£ls of the 
markets. After attention to facred things, they fhould be careful, in the firft 
place, that no one a£l:s unjuftly in buying or felling; and, in the next place, they 
fhould punifh every one that deferves punifhmcnt, as being the infpeftors of 
* modefty and infolence. With refpeft to things vendible, they fhould, in the 
firft place, confider, whether the citizens fell to foreigners in a manner conform- 
able to law. But let the law be this; On the firft day of the month, thofe that 
take care of foreigners fhall exhibit a part of what is to be fold ; viz. in the 
firft place a twelfth part of the corn : and foreigners during the fpace of the 
whole month fhall buy corn, and fuch things as pertain to corn, in the firft 
market. But on the twelfth day of the month, the felling and buying of 
moift articles fhall take place through the whole of the month. And on 
the twenty-third day of the month, let fuch animals be fold as may be 
wanted, together with fuch articles as hufhandmen require, viz. (kins and 
garments of every kind, whether knit or woven. But it is neceflary that 
ftrangers fhould buy the pofteffions of others. However, let there be no buying 
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or felling of wheat or barley, diftributcd into barlcy-mdal, or of any other 
aliment, either among the citizens or their flaves. In the markets of the 
ftrangers, a ftranger may fell and exchange to artificers and their flaves, wine 
and food, and in like manner diftributed flefli, which is generally called 
canponation. A ftranger, too, may be permitted to buy every day the whole 
materials of fire, from the infpedlorsof places, and fell it again to other ftrangers, 
for as much as he plcafes, and when he pleafes. Let every other ufeful article 
be fold in the common forum, in fuch places as tlie guardians of the laws, and 
priEfeds of the markets, together with the aediles, fliall appoint. Here let 
money be exchanged for things, and things for money ; no one committing 
the exchange to another, but performing it by himfelf. However, if any 
one thinks proper to commit it to another, whether reftitution is made to him 
or not, he mull be contented, becaufe no notice is taken in the courts of 
jullice of fuch contrails. But if that which is bought or fold, has been 
bought or fold at a greater or lefs price than the law fixes upon vendible 
commodities, the quantity by which it exceeds the juft price fhall be taken 
an account of in writing by the guardians of the laws, and the contrary fliall 
be expunged. Let the fame things be enjoined refpefting the regiftering of 
the property poffefled by the inhabitants of the city. Let it likewife be law- 
ful for any one to migrate to our city on certain conditions, viz. fo that he 
is Ikilled in, and exercifes, fome art, and does not continue more than twenty 
years from the day of his being regiftered ; during which time he fliall not 
be forced to pay any tribute for buying and felling, nor be under any reftraint, 
except that of condufling himfelf temperately. But when the twenty years' 
arc expired, he fliall receive his own property and depart. However, if H 
fliould fo happen during this time, that the city fliould be greatly benefitted 
by him, and he is defirous of continuing longer, or of fettling for life in the 
city, let his requeft be complied with, if agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
city. With refpeit to the fons of the emigrants that are artifts and fifteen 
years of age, let the time of their continuance in the city commence from 
their fiftecntli year, I'o that they may ftay, if they pleafe, twenty years after 
this period, or longer if agreeable to the inhabitants. But if they choofe to 
leave the city, they may depart after their regifters, which were committed to 
tlie care of the magiftrates, arc obliterated. ■' - 
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As judicial affairs arc conlcquent to all the preceding particulars, the 
difcufHon of them at prefent will be agreeable to the natural order of laws. 
But we have partly (hown what the particulars are refpcfting which judg- 
ments ought to take place, viz. relpeding agriculture and the like ; though 
we have not as yet diftindly fpoken of the greateft judgments; and fhown 
what punifhments they ought to inflift, and who Ihould be the judges. It 
therefore follows that we Ihould now Ipeak of thefe. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. But it is after a manner bafe that the city which we fay will be 
properly inhabited, and furnilhcd with everything adapted to the ftudy of 
virtue, Ihould obferve all fuch laws as we are now about to eliiablilh. For 
to fuppofe that, in fuch a city, a man capable of the greateft iniquity will be 
born, fo that it will be neceflary to give laws by anticipation, and enjoin 
threatenings, if fuch a charadlcr' Ihould arife, and this for the fake of pre- 
venting the greateft enormities, and that when they are committed, they 
may be legally punilhed, — to fuppofe this will, as I have faid, be in a certain 
refpedt bafe. ^But fince we do not, like the antient legiflators, give laws to he- 
roes the Ions of the Gods, thefe legiflators at the fame time being themfelves 
defeended from the Gods, but being ourfelves men, we at prefent give laws 
to thole that are born from the feed of men ; — fince this is the cafe, we may 
juftly be afraid left any one -of our citizens Ihould be fo naturally intrailable 
and untamed, as not to be liquefied ; juft as leguminous fubftanccs, when blaftcd 
by thunder, cannot be fubdued by fire. The firft law, therefore, which we Ihall 
cftablilh, though it is not agreeable to us to do fo, is refpedling facrilege, if any 
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one lhall dal e to commit it. Indeed, we neither wifh, nor do wc very much 
fear, that a citizen, when properly educated, will ever labour under this dif- 
eale. But the rer\'ants of thele, ftrangers, and the flaves of ftrangers, will 
attempt many things of this kind ; for the fake of which efpecially, and 
at the fame time fearing for all the imbecility of human nature, I fhall fpeak 
about the law of facrilege, and all other fuch particulars as are either dif- 
llcult to be cured or entirely incurable. The preface, however, to thefe par- 
ticulars, according to what has been formerly aflen ted to, ought" to be as 
fhort as polfiblc. Some one, therefore, may thus addrefs him who is ex- 
cited by a vicious detire both day and night to plunder temples, mingling at 
the fame time admonitions with his fpeech : O wonderful man, neither a 
human nor a divine evil moves and excites you now to facrilege, but a certain 
execrable fury, arifing in men from aiitient and unpurified offences, which 
you ought to dread with all your might. Learn, then, what this dread is. 
When any fuch opinion attacks you, betake yourfelf to expiations, betake 
yourfelf, in a fuppliant manner, to the temples of thole Gods that avert 
evils from mankind ; and betake yourfelf to an aflTociation with good men. 
Among thefe partly hear, and endeavour yourfelf to fay, that every man 
ought to honour things beautiful and juft. But fly without turning back 
from an aft'oeiation with the vicious. And if, in confequence of your adding 
in this manner, the dilcafe ceales, you have done well ; but if not, confider- 
ing that in this cafe it is better to die, liberate yourfelf from life. Since, 
therefore, wc have fung thefe exordia to thole whofe thoughts lead them to 
deeds impious and deftrudlive to the city, it is proper to difmils him in 
lilence who is obedient to the law : but to him who will not be perfuaded, 
it is ncccftary, after the preface, to fiug in a higher ftrain. He, theti, who 
is deteded in the a6t of facrilege, if he is either a Have or a ftranger, fhall 
have his calamity written in his face and hands, and after he has received as 
many lalhcs with a whip as the judges ftiall think proper, he lhali be driven 
naked beyond the borders of the region. For, perhaps, being brought to 
his right mind by this punilhment, he will become a better man. For no 
punilhment fubfifting according to law is inflifled'with an evil intention. But 
one of two things is nearly always elFeded ; for he who fulFers punilhment 
either becomes better or left depraved. If, however, a citizen fhall at any 
time appear to have perpetrated any thing of this kind, or feme mighty and 
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arcane crime towards the. Gods, or his parents, or his country, the judge 
(hall pronounce fuch an one to be incurable, in confequcncc of confidering, 
that though he has been well nourilhed and difciplincd from his childhood, 
yet he has not abftained from the greateft vices. But death to fuch a man 
is the leaft of evils. Such an one, therefore, that others may be benefited by 
his example, being ftigmatized with infamy, and expelled beyond the bound- 
aries of the region, lhall there be put to death. But let his children and 
race be honoured and praifed, if they avoid his manners, as thofe that 
bravely fly from evil to good. It will not, however, be proper that the 
riches of any fuch perfon Ihould become public property, in a polity in which 
the fame and equal allotments ought to be perpetually prclcrved. But when 
any one perpetrates fuch things as are to be punifhed with a fine, he lhall be . 
fined as much as he pofiTefles above his allotted portion, but the lot itfelf lhall 
remain entire. The guardians of the laws, however, confidering this affair ac- 
curately from written accounts, Ihould always give a clear ffatement of it to the 
judges, that no one may be deprived of his allotments through want of money. 
If any one Ihould appear to deferve a greater fine, and no one of his friends 
is willing to be bound for him, and procure his liberty, fuch an one lhall be 
punilhed with lafting and apparent bonds, and with certain reproaches. But 
let no one offence ever by any means pafs unpunillied, nor any fugitive ; but 
let him cither be punilhed with death, or bonds, or ftripes, or certain fqualiil 
feats, or with Handing, or being exhibited in temples at the extremity of 
the region, or by fines, in the manner we have before mentioned. Let the 
gbardians of the laws too be eftablilhed the judges of deatli ; and let tlie beft 
among them be cholen for this purpofc, who in the preceding year had a< 51 ed 
in the capacity of magiffrates. But the citations and accul'ation.: of thele, 
and fuch like particulars, together with the manner in which they ought to 
take place, Ihould be attended to by junior legiflators. The manner, how- 
ever, in which fuffrages ought to be conduced, it is our bufinefs to deter- 
mine., Let them, therefore, be given opeiily. But, prior to thi», let tlie 
judge fit before the acculer and defendant, and as near to them as poflible, 
in a grave and dignified manner. Let all the citizens too that are at Icifure, 
diligently attend as the hearers of liich caufes. And, in the firft place, let 
the acculer Ipeak, and afterwards the defendant. After this, let the leiiior 
judge diligently and lufficiently examine what was laid : and, after the elder 
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judge, all the other judges iu order ought to confider what is worthy of dif- 
cufTion in the fpeeches of the accufer and defendant. But he who does not 
tlnnk there is any thing worthy of difcuflion in either, of the fpeeches, 
fliould refer the inveftigation of it to another. And, laftly, fugh things as 
fliall appear to be well faid, being committed to writing, and figned by all 
the judges, lhall be placed in the temple of Vefta. And again, aflembling 
the next day into the fame place, they fhall in a fimilar manner examine 
and judge, and put their fignatures to what fhall appear to have been well 
faid. When this has been thrice accomplifhed, and the proofs and witnefles 
have been fufficiently examined, each judge bearing in his hand a facred 
pebble, and fwearing before Vefta that he has judged to the utmoft of his 
ability juftly and truly, a judgment of this kind fhall be thus brought to a 
conclufion. 

After crimes refpeAing the Gods, it is requilite to fpeak of thofc which 
pertain to the diflblution of a polity. He, therefore, who fubjeds govern, 
ment to the power of a man, enflaves the laws, makes the city fubfervient 
to fadious focieties, and, accomplifhing all this by force, excites illegal fedi- 
tions. It is proper to confider a charader of this kind as the greateft of all 
enemies to the whole city. But he w'ho, though he is not the author of any 
thing of this kind, yet poflefles the greateft authority in the city, but takes 
no notice of thefe confpiracies, or if he does notice them, through timidity, 
fuffers his injured country to be unrevenged,— a citizen of this kind ought 
to be confidered as the fccond in wickednefs. Every man who is of the 
fmallcft utility in a city fhould inform the judges of thefe particulars, and 
bring him to judgment who endeavours by ftratagem to produce a vi- 
olent and illegal mutation of the polity. But let the fame judges give 
fentence in thefe cafes as decided in facrilege ; and let the whole procefs be 
conduded in a fimilar manner. Let the fuffrage too which vanquifhes in 
multitude, be the fentence of death. And, in fhort, let not the dilgrace and 
punifhment of the father attend the children, unlefs the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, of fome one in fucceflion, have deferved death. 
Thefe, with their poflelTions, except as much as pertains to the lot, ftiall be 
fent to their antient paternal city. But as to thofe citizens who ftiall hap- 
pen to have more children than one, and thefe not lefs than ten years of 

ao^e, ten out of their number muft be chofen by lot, which the father, or 
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paternal or maternal grandfather, (hall approve ; and after they arc cliofcn, 
their names muft be fent to Delphi. Then, with a better fortune, the pof- 
fedions and habitation affigned by lot fhall be rcftored to him whom the 
Delphic God approves. 

Ci.iv. And very properly Co. 

Guest. Let there be yet a third common law, rcfpefting judges,, and the 
mode of judgment, againft thofe that are accufed of treafon. In a iitnilar 
manner let there be one law refpefting the abiding of children in, and 
their egreflion from, their country.; juft as we inftituted one refpefting the 
betrayer of his country, the man who commits liicrilege, and he who by 
violence deftroys the laws of the city. With relpedi to theft too, whether 
in great or fmall matters, let one law, and one puniftiment, be ordained for 
every kind of theft. For, when any one is coiulemned for thieving, if his 
own pofleftions, befides his allotted portion, are fufficient, he (hall make a 
twofold reftitution : and if he does not, he fhall be fettered till he has 
either paid the appointed fum, or perfuaded him to whom he is indebted to 
excufe him from paying it. But if any one is convi<51ed of public theft, he 
fliall tlien be freed from his bonds, when he has cither perfuaded the city, 
or made a twofold reftitution. 

Clin. How is it that we fay, O gueft, there is no difference whether the 
theft is fmall or great, and whether it is from fucred or not facred places, 
and fuch other dilfimilitudes as lubfift about the whole of thieving > p'or, 
lince thefts arc various, the leglflator ought to attend to their varieties, and 
•noinflidl liinilar puniftiments on diflimilar oftenccs. 

Guest. You moft excellently repulfe me, O Clinias, who am, as it 
were, hurrying along*, and you likewife recall into my memory what I have 
formerly thought, that the particulars refpeding the cftablilhment of laws 
have never been by any means properly determined. 

Clin. But how, again, do we lay this ? 

Guest. We did not adopt a bad image when we laid, that all tliofe of the 
prefent day that fubihittcd to laws were fimilar to tliofe flaves who art- 
cured by flaves. For it is well to know this, that if at any time one of 
thofe phyficians who meddle with the medical art from experience alone, 
without reafon, Ihould meet with a free-born phylician dilcourling with a 
free-born patient* and very nearly philofophiling, by inveftigating in a ra- 
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tional manner the beginning of his difeafc, and afterwards dilcourfing aboul 
all the nature of bodies, he would readily and vehemently laugh, and would 
addrefs the free-born phyfician in language not at all different from what is 
generally ufed towards moft pbyficians. For he would fay to him, O ftupid 
fellow, you do not cure the ficlc man, but you difeipline him as if he 
wanted to become a phyfician, and not to be well. 

Clin. And would he not fpeak properly, by fpeaking in this manner? 

Guest. And may it not alfo be very properly objeded againft us, that 
whoever difeuffes laws in the manner we do at prefent, difeiplines the citi- 
zens, but does not give them laws r 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guest. But at prefent a fortunate circumftance happens to us. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Guest. That there is no neceflity for us to elfablifh laws, but that, enter- 
ing voluntarily on the bufinefs of legiflatipn, we have endeavoured to per- 
ceive in every polity what is beft and moft necelfary, and after what 
manner it might take place. And now, as it feems, it is permitted us if 
we pleafe to confidcr what is beft, or, if we had rather, what is moft ne- 
ceffary, refpedting laws. We may choofe, therefore, whichever is moft 
agreeable to us. / 

Clin. We propofe, O gueft, a ridiculous choice, and we manifcftly be- 
come fimilar to thofe legiflators who are compelled by a certain mighty 
neceflity to give laws immediately, and are not permitted to defer this till 
tomorrow. But it is lawful for us to fpeak through divine afliftance, juft as' 
it is permitted thofe who gather ftones, or any other materials of a building, 
to colledt abundantly, and at leifure, fuch things as arc adapted to the 
future building. Like builders, therefore, who do not raife ftrudurcs from 
neceflity, but at leifure, let us laydown fome things, and join together others, 
fo that it may be rightly faid that fome things pertaining to the laws arc 
placed as foundations, and that other particulars are raifed on them as foun- 
dations. 

Guest. For thus indeed, O Clinias, our fynopfis of laws will be more 
natural. Bui, by the Gods, let us confider this refpcdling legiflators. 

Clin. What? 

Guest. That there are writings and written difeourfes in cities refpeiling 
4 a variety 
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a variety of particulars, and that there arc writings and difcourfcs of the 
legiflator. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, (hall we dircdl our attention to the writings 
of poets and others ; writings which, whether in verfc or in profc, are com- 
poled rerpe£fing the mode of condudl in life ; but by no means apply our- 
felves to the writings of legiflators ? Or lhall we dircd our attention to 
thefe beyond all others ? 

Clin. To thefe far beyond others. 

Guest. But will it not be ncceflary that the legiflator fhould only confult 
writings refpefting things beautiful, good, and jufl-, and that he fliould teach 
what is the nature of thefe, and how they fliould be ftudied by thofe that 
intend to be happy ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But it is fliameful that Homer, Tyrtxus, and other poets, fliould 
have written more beautifully refpedling life and the fludics of men than 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other legiflators. Or, is it not proper that writings 
rel'pefting laws fliould be by far the mofl: beautiful and beft of all writings 
in a city : but that other writings fliould be confonant to thefe ; or, if they 
are difeordant, that they fliould be treated with ridicule ? We ought, there- 
fore, to conceive, that laws fliould be fo written for cities that the legif- 
lator in compofing them fliall appear to have afliimed the perfon of a father 
and mother, and the w'ritings themfelves ought to be full of benevolence 
tind prudence, and not like thofe of a tyrant and defpot, commanding, 
threatening, and written on walls. Let us conlider, therefore, whether we 
fliould endeavour to fpeak in this manner refpefling laws, whether we are 
able or not. Let us, however, attempt it w'ith alacrity, and, proceeding in 
this way, patiently endure whatever difficulties wc may have to encounter. 
And may our journey be profperous ! which it will be if Divinity plealcs. 

Clin. You fpeak well. Let us, therefore, do as you fay. 

Guest. In the firft place, then, let us accurately confider, as we began 
to do, refpefling facrilege, every kind of theft, and all injuries. And Ict- 
us not be indignant if, while delivering laws in an intermediate manner, 
we eftablifli feme things, and -deliberate about others. For we are becom- 
ing to be legiflators, but are not yet, though, perhaps, we foon fhall be. But 
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if it is agreeable to you, as I have faid, to confidcr refpcdliog the particular# 
I have mentioned, let us confidcr them. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. However, refpeding all beautiful and juft things, we fliould en- 
deavour to confider this, in what manner we now accord, or diflent from 
ourlelves : for wc acknowledge that we defire, though we may not be able, 
to excel moft others. 

Clin. What kind of difagreeraents among ourfelves do you fpeak of? 

Guest. I will endeavour to inform you. With refpedl tojuftice entirely, 
juft men, things, and afkioiis, we all of us, in a manner, agree that all thefe 
are beautiful. So that, if any one ftiould ftrenuoufly affirm that juft meii j 
through the habit of juftice, are all-beautiful, though they fhould be de- 
formed in body, there is fcarcely any one who by thus fpcaking would be 
confidered as fpeaking in a diforderly manner. Is not this true ? 

Clin. Perhaps fo. 

Guesj. But let us fee whether all llich things as partake of juftice arc 
beautiful: for all our paffions are nearly equal to our adhons, 

Clin. Howfo? 

Guest. Whatever adion is juft, fo far as it participates of the juft, fo far 
alfo it nearly participates of the, beautiful. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Ifapaflion, therefore, which participates of the juft, is acknow- 
ledged by us to be beautiful on this acccount, our difeourfe by fuch an after- 
tion would not be rendered dilfonant. 

Clin. True. 

Guest. But if we Ihould agree that a paftion is juft, but at the fame time 
bafe, the juft and the beautiful would be diflbnant, in confequence of alTert- 
ing that juft things are moft baft. 

Clin. How is this ? 

Guest. It is not at all difficult to underftand. For the laws which a little 
before have been cftabliftied by us, appear to announce things perfedly con- 
trary to the prefent aflertions. 

Clin. After what manner ?, 

Guest. We cftabliftied it as juft, that he who committed facrilege fhould 
die ; and likewife the enemy of wcll-eftablifhed laws ; and, as we were 
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about to eftablifli rttany other laws of this kind, we defined, on perceiving 
that thefe were paflions infinite both in* multitude and magnitude : and that 
they were the moft juft, but afthe fame time the moft bafe, of all the 
paflions. Do not things juft and beautiful after this manner appear at one 
time to be the fame, and' at another to be moft contrary ? 

Clin. They do appear fo. 

Guest. By the multitude, therefore, things beautiful and juft, which are 
fo diftbnant with each other, are denominated things feparate. 

Clin. It appears fo,, O gueft. 

Guest. Let us therefore again, O Clinias, fee how we accord with our- 
felves refpedting thefe things. 

Clin. What concord and what particulars are you fpeaking of? 

Guest. I think it has clearly been fliown by me in the foregoing dif* 
eourfe. 

Clin. How? 

Guest. However, if it has not been already fhowu by me, yet confidcr 
me as now fpeaking about it. 

Clin. After what manner? 

Guest. That all vicious men are in all things involuntarily vicious t and 
that, if this is the cafe, this allb muft ncceflarily follow. 

Clin. What ? 

Guest. That the unjuft is a vicious man ; and that the vicious man is 
involuntarily fucli. But the voluntary can by no means be done in an in- 
voluntary manner. He, therefore, who a^ls unjuftly, will appear to aift fo 
in an involuntary manner to him who confiders injuftice as a thing involun- 
tary. This alfo too is now acknowledged by me. For I have agreed, that all 
men a£l unjuftly involuntarily, though Ibme one, for the fake of contention 
or ambition, may fay that unjuft men arc involuntarily unjuft, but yet 
many a£l unjuftly voluntarily. This, however, is not my aflertion. After 
what manner, then, fhall I accord with my own aftertions, if any one, 
O Clinias and Megillus, fhould thus interrogate me ? If thefe things are fo, 
O gueft, what would you advife us refpefting the city of the Magnefians ? 
Shall we give laws to them, or not ? I fay, undoubtedly. Do you diftin- 
guilh injuries then by the voluntary and involuntary ? And do you ordain 
greater punifhmQiits for voluntary ofleuces and injuries, than for fuch as a.'^c 
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involuntary ? Or do you piunlfli all offences equally, as confidering that no 
injuries are voluntarily committed ?• 

Clin, You fpeak properly, O gueft. But What ufe (hall we make of 
what has now been faid i ' 

Guest. You interrogate well. In the firfl: place, then, we Ihall ufe what 
has been faid for the following purpofe. . ‘ 

Clin. What purpofe ? 

Guest. Let us call to mind that it was well laid by us above, that there 
is great confufion and diflbnance among us refpc<Sling things juft. Reluming 
this, therefore, we again alk ourfelves whether, fince we have neither folved 
the doubt about thefe things, nor defined what is their difference, though in 
all cities, by all legiflators that have ever cxifted, voluntary and involuntary 
injuries are confidered as forming two fpccies of injuries, and laws are efta- 
bliftied conformable to this opinion, — whether, therefore, fince this is the 
cale, ought we to difmils what we have now advanced, after we have 
alfcrtedi that it is, as it were, divinely laid, without offering any arguments 
to lliow the reditude of fuch aflertions } Certainly not. But it is in a 
manner neceffary, that before we cftablilh laws we Ihould evince that thefe 
two things have a fubfiftence, and what is the difference between them ; 
that, when any one eftablifhes a punilhment for either, every one may un- 
derftand, and be able to judge, whether it is eftablilhed in a becoming man- 
ner, or not. 

Clin. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpeak well. For it is fit we Ihould 
do one of two things, viz. either not lay that all unjuft adtions are invo- 
luntary, or firft of all evince by defining that this is properly aflerted. 

Guest. One of thele two things, therefore, 1 can by no means endure, 
I mean the denying that 1 think it is fo, (for this would neither be legal nor 
holy). But after what manner thefe are two, if they by no means differ 
with refped to voluntary and involuntary, but with refpe£t to fomething 
elfe, we Ihould endeavour to evince. 

Clin. By all means, O gueft : for we cannot otherwife underftand the 
nature of thele. 

Guest. Let it be lb. Do not, therefore, many damages take place 
among citizens in their communications and affociations with each other, in 
which the voluntary and involuntary abound ? 
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Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, does any one, confidering all damages as 
injuries, think, in confequence of this, that they are attended with twofold 
injuries, one kind being voluntary, and the other involuntary ? For the invo- 
luntary damages of all men are neither in number, nor magnitude, lefs than 
the voluntary. But confider whether I lay any thing to the purpofe, or not. 
For, do I not fay, O Clinias and Megillus, that when fomc one unwillingly 
hurts another, he ads unjuftly, but involuntarily injures one who is un- 
willing to be injured ? And do I legally eftablilh this as an involuntary in- 
jury ? Indeed I do not at all confider a damage of this kind as an injury, 
whether it is of a greater or lefs magnitude. But we often fay that he who 
aflifts another in an improper manner a<fts unjullly, if his afiillance is not 
vidorious. For, my friends, it is not proper, neither if any one imparts 
any thing, nor if, on the contrary, he takes any thing away, to call fuch an 
action fimply juft or unjuft : but the legiflator Ihould confider whether he 
who benefits, or is the caufe of detriment to another, is endued withjvorthy 
manners, and employed thole manners juftly. And he Ihould look to thele 
two things, viz. injuftice, and detriment. He Ihould likewife, as much as 
poflible, legally indemnify the perfon that has fuftained a damage, reftore 
what has been loft, raife what has fallen, and repair the ravages of death 
and wounds. Laftly, he Ihould always endeavour that the dlfcords- arillng 
from damages may, by means of the laws, terminate in fricndftiip, 

Clin. Thefe things are well laid. 

•Guest. Unjuft damages, therefore, and emoluments, if any one happens 
to derive emolument from injuring another, ought to be cured, if they are 
fuch as are capable of being cured, as difeafes inherent in the foul. But it 
is requifite to fay, that the cure of injuftice verges to this. 

Clin. To what? 

Guest. That the law may difeipline every one who docs an injury, whe- 
ther it be great or fmall, and may entirely compel him, either that he lhall 
never afterwards dare to do the like voluntarily, or by far Ids frequently, 
through the dread of the confequent punilhment. In whatever manner uny 
one may accomplilh this, whether by works or words, plealure or pain, 
honour or infamy, fines or gifts, lo as that men may cither love, or at leaft 
not hate, the nature of juftice, but may hate injuftice, — this is the bufinefs of 
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the moft beautiful laws. But thole whom the leglflator perceives to be in- 
curable with relpcft to thefe particulars, he Ihould punilh in the extreme, 
as knowing that death is better than life to all fuch as thefe ; and that when 
they arc liberated from life they will doubly benefit others. For they will 
ferve as a warning to others not to aft unjuftly, and the city, by their death, 
will be freed from bad men. On this Account it will be necejiir^ for the 
Ifgifator to jiunijh incurable offences with deaths but by no means on any 
other account. 

Clin. Thefe things appear to have been fpokcn by you in a very fufficient 
manner ; but we Ihould gladly hear you relating Hill more clearly the differ- 
ence between injuftice and detriment. 

Guest. I fliall endeavour, therefore, to do and fay as you rcqucll: rnp. 
For it is evident that you have both faid to, and heard fforn, each other thus 
much refpedting the foul, that anger naturally refiding in it, whether as a 
certain pa/lion, or a certain pa,rt, and being contentious and invincible, fub- 
Terts many things through irrational violence. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Befides this, too, we do not call pleafure the ftme as anger, but 
we fay that it pofTeffes dominion from a contrary power, and that it per- 
suades us, with a violent deception, to do whatever it plcafes. 

Clin. And very much fo. 

Guest. He, likewife, who fays that ignorance ii. the third caufe of 
crimes will not be decei\ed. But he will be a better legiflator v/ho gives 
this a twofold divilion ; conlidering one kind as fimple, and the caufe of 
light offences ; but the other twofold, when any one is void of difeipline, 
not only from being detained by ignorance, but by an opinion of wifdom, fb 
as to think that he has a perfedl knowledge about things of which he is en- 
tirely ignorant. Things of this kind, therefore, when followed by pow^r 
and ftrength, arc to be eftabliflied as tiie caufeS of mighty and ruHic crimes ; 
but when followed by imbecility, as in this cafe they become the crimes of 
children and old men, they are to be confidered as crimes, and laws are to 
be cftablifhed for thofc that commit them ; but,' at the fame time, they 
fliould be reckoned the mildeft of all crimes, and as deferving the moft 
abundant indulgence. 

Clin. You fpcak rcafonably. 
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Guest. We nearly, therefore, all of us fpeak of pleafurc and anger, as 
things to which fome of us are fupcrior, and by which others of us are van- 
quifhed : and this is truly the cafe. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But we never have at any time heard that one of us is fuperioi 
to ignorance, and another vanquifhed by it. 

Clin. Moft true. 

Guest. But we fay that all thefe allure us to their will, and often, at the 
fame time, draw us to things contrary. 

Clin. Often, indeed. 

Guest. But I will now explain to you clearly what I call the juft and the 
unjuft, without any variety of diftin^tion. For I entirely denominate 
injuftice to be the tyranny of anger, fear, pleafure, and pain, envy and 
defire in the foul, whether fuch a tyrant injures any one, or not. But the 
opinion of that which is beft, whether it is the conception of cities, or of 
certain private individuals, if, poflcfling dominion in the Ibul, it adorns the 
whole man, though it may in a certain refpeft lead him into error, — this I 
denominate juftice, and call every thing which is performed ftom this 
opinion, juft. And I further add, that the whole life of thofe who are 
obedient to a principle of this kind will be moft excellent. But a damage 
of this nature is confidercd by the multitude as involuntary injuftice. How- 
ever, our bulinefs at prefent is not a contention about names. But fince 
we have evinced that there are three fpecies of crimes, let us, in the firft 
^lace, ftill more diligently recall* thefe into our memory. Of pain, there- 
fore, which we denominate anger and fear, there is one fpecies for us. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But of pleafure and dcfircs there is a fecond fpecies ; a third of 
hopes and a defire of true opinion about that which is beft. This third 
fpecies being divided into two parts, five Ipccies will be produced, for whicli 
laws arc to be eftabliftied, differing from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are thefe ? 

Guest. The one, every thing which is performed through violent and accord- 
ing anions ; the other, which takes place with darknefs and deception in a fecret 
manner. And fometimes adtions arc attended with both thefe ; which, if thej 
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Clin. It is juft they (hould. 

Guest. But let us now return whence we have digreffcd, and finifli the 
eftablifhment of laws. The particulars then which we propofed to difcufs 
were refpedling facrilegc, betrayers of their country, and thofe who corrupted 
the laws, by diflblving the polity governed by thofe laws. Some one may 
perhaps commit one or other of thefc through infanity, difeafe, exceflive old 
age, or youthfulnefs, which laft does not in any refpedi differ from the other 
caufes which we have enumerated. If it Ihall |ppear that any one thus 
afFeded has perpetrated one of tliefe crimes, when the judges are chofen, 
and the crime is divulged, either by the guilty perfon or the infpedor of the 
deed, he fhall be judged to have aded contrary to law ; and he ftiall be 
entirely fined a fimple fine for the injury which he has committed. But 
let him be exempt from other punifliments, unlefs, having committed man- 
flaughter, his hands are not pure from murder : for, in this cafe, departing 
to another country, he fhall be exiled for a year. If he returns before 
the time preferibed by the law, or fhall be deteded within the borders of 
the country, he fhall be imprifoned for two years in the public gaol by the 
guardians of the laws, but liberated from his bonds after this period. How- 
ever, as we began with murder, let us endeavour to eftablifh laws con- 
fummately for every fpecies of it. And, in the firft place, let us fpeak 
concerning violent and involuntary homicide. If any one, therefore, in a 
conteft, and public gymnaftic cxercifes, fliall involuntarily flay his friend, 
whether ins death happens immediately, or fame time after, from the wounds 
which he has. received ; or, if a man kills his friend in battle in a fimila/ 
manner, or in warlike cxercifes inftituted by the magiftrates, whether with 
naked bodies, or with certain arms in imitation of warlike exercifes, — in all 
thefe cafes let him be purified according to the law about thefe particulars 
received from Delphi. But let all phyficians who, in endeavouring to cure, 
iiave unwillingly been the death of any one, be confidered as pure according 
to law. If any one with his own hand unwillingly flays another, whether 
with his own naked body, or with an inftrument or dart, or from ad- 
miniftering drink or food, or by the hurling of fire, or tempeft, or the pri- 
vation of breath, whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
me&ns of other bodies, let him be entirely confidered as one that flays with 
ha ijjwn hand, and fufter the following punifhments : If he kills a flave 
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belonging to another perfon, thinking that it is his own, he lhall indem- 
nify the inafter of the dead flave, or be fined the double of the worth of I'uch 
flave : but his worth (hall be determined by the judges. The homicide, too, in 
this cafe lhall ufe greater and more numerous purifications than thole who 
commit murder in gymnaftic exercifes ; and the proper interpreters of thefc 
thintrs lhall be thole whom the Delphic God approves. But if any one kills 
his own flave, when he is purified according to law, let him be liberated from 
murder. If any one involuntarily flays a free-born perfon, let him be puri- 
fied with the fame purifications as he who cuts olF a flave. And let him not 
defpife one of the antient fayings. For it is laid, that a free-born psrlou 
who is violently put to death, will foon after his death be angry with his 
murderer ; and being filled with fear and terror through his violent diflblu- 
tion, and perceiving the perlbn that flew him living after his ufual manner, 
he will terrify, and, being diftuibcd himfelf, difturb with all bis might his 
murderer and his aaions, memory at the fame time contributing to oppofe 
him. On this account, it is requifite that a homicide Ihould be exiled from 
every part of his country for a whole year. But, if it is a ftranger who is 
(lain, the homicide lhall be expelled from the country of the ftranger for 
the fame length of time. And if any one is willingly obedient to this law, 
he who is the nearefl: relation of the deccafed, and who was an inlpedor of 
all the particulars relative to the murder, lhall pardon the homicide ; with 
whom if he is entirely reconciled, it will be perfectly fufficient. But with 
refpedl to him who is not obedient to this law, and who, in the fir ft place, 
•being unpurified, dares to go to the temples of the Gods, and facnfice ; and, 
in the next place, is unwilling to be exiled for the above-mentioned time, 
fuch a one the nearefl: relative of the deceafed lhall accufe to the judges, 
and he lhall fulFer double the punilhments which are due to the crime. If 
the nearefl relative of the deceafed does not call him to an account, the de- 
filement, as it were, revolving on fuch a one, or, in other words, the flan, 
perfon direding his anger towards him, he lhall be accufed by any one that 
pleafes, and lhall be compelled by law to leave his country for five years. 
But if a flranger involuntarily flays a flranger in the city, whoever is willing 
lhall accufe him by the fame laws. If an inhabitant flays a flranger, he 
(hall be exiled for one year. And, univerfally, if a ftranger ays a 
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banifticd for the whole of his life from the country in which laws of this kind 
have dominion. And if he returns illegally, the guardians of the laws 
lhall punilh him with death ; and his property, if he has any, fliall be given 
to the neareft relation of the deceafed. However, if any one involuntarily 
returns before the limited time, being driven on the coaft by a ftorm at fea, 
in this cafe, let him fix a tent on the Ihore, fo that his feet may touch the 
water, and watch for a fit opportunity of failing. But, if he fliould be for- 
cibly brought into the city by any one, let him be liberated by the firft ma- 
giftrate he may meet with, and fent back with fafety into exile. Again, if 
any one with his own hand (hall flay a free-born perfon, being incited by anger 
to the deed, a thing of this kind ought, in the firft place, to receive a two- 
fold diftinftion. For he commits murder through anger, who fuddenly 
and unintentionally kills a man by blows, or any other fuch like means, fo 
that immediately after the impulfe penitence follows the deed. And he likc- 
wife murders another in anger, who having been previoufly defamed by igno- 
minious words or deeds, and, endeavouring to be avenged, afterwards 
voluntarily flays the perfon by whom he has been injured, and is not penitent 
for the deed. Murder, therefore, as it appears, muft receive a twofold di(^ 
tribution; and both of them nearly are produced by anger. But they may 
moft juftly be faid to fubfift between the voluntary and the involuntary. In 
reality, indeed, they are but images of the voluntary and involuntary. For, 
he who retains his anger, and does not immediately and fuddenly, but with 
ftratagem, at fome 'diftance of time, avenge himfelf, is fimilar to one who 
murders voluntarily. But he who does not conceal his anger, but immediately 
follows its impulfe without premeditation, is fimilar to one who murders in- 
voluntarily. However, he is not altogether involuntary, but an image of 
one that a£ls involuntarily. On this account, it is difficult to determine re- 
fpedling murders committed through anger, whether they Ihould be efta- 
blifhed by law as voluntary or involuntary aftions. The heft and the trueft 
method, therefore, that can be adopted is, to confider both thefc kinds of 
murder as images, and to divide them apart from each other, fo as to clafs 
the one under premeditated, and the. other under unpremeditated a<ftions. 
Severer punifhments, therefore, are to be ordained for thofe that commit 
murder through anger, with premeditation ; but milder punilhmeots for 
thofe that murder without deliberation, and fuddenly. For^ that which is 
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iimilar to a greater evil (hould receive a greater puniflimcnt, but that which 
is finoilar to a le(fer evil, a lelTer punilhmeut. Let it, therefore, be thus efla- 
bliihed by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

Guest. But again returning to the fubjed we fay, that if any one with 
his oV/n hand flays a free*boru perfon, but was incited to the deed by a cer- 
tain anger, without premeditation, in other refpefts let him fuffer the fame 
punifliment as it is proper he thould fuffer who kills a man without anger ; 
but let him, from neceflity, be exiled for two years, as a punifltment for his 
ange^f But he who commits murder through anger, but with deliberation, 
{hall be punifhed in other refpeds in the fame manner as the former cha- 
rader ; but he fhall be banilhed for three years inftead of two, that his anger, 
which is greater, may be punifhed for a longer time. And let this be the 
univerfal eflablifhment refpcdling thefe particulars. For it is difficult to 
give laws about fuch things with accuracy. For, fometimes, murder of this 
kind, which is confidered by the law as of a more atrocious, will prove to 
be of a milder, nature ; and fometimes that which is of a milder, will be 
confidered as of a more atrocious, nature ; according as the murder is com- 
mitted in a more favage or a more gentle manner. But, for the moft part^ 
they will happen agreeably to the above-mentioned mode. Of all thefe 
particulars, therefore, the guardians of the laws fhould be infpedtors. When 
the time of the banifhment of thefe offenders is expired, the guardians of 
the laws muft fend twelve judges to the boundaries of the region, for the 
•purpofe of conftdcring, in a ftill clearer manner, the adions of the exiles 
during this time; and that they may determine in a proper manner refped- 
ing their modefly and reception. But the exiles fhall acquiefee In the judg- 
ment of thefe magillrates. And if again, on returning from banifhment, 
any one of thefe, being impelled by anger, fhall commit the fame offence, 
he fhall be perpetually banifhed : and if he returns from his exile, he fhall be 
punifhed in the fame manner as a flrangcr for returning from exile. Let 
him who kills his flave purify himfelf. But if he kills the Have of another 
perfon in anger, let him pay to the mafler of the flave double the worth of 
his lofs. . If any homicide is not obedient to the laws refpeding murder, but, 
while, he is unpurified, defiles by his prefence the forum, gymnafia, and 
Other facred places, — whoever is willing may bring before a court of judg- 
ment 
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ment both the homicide, and the relation of the deceafed who lias neglcfted 
to avenge the dead, and compel him to pay a double fine, and fufFer in other 
refpefts a double punifliment. And let the offending party confider the fine 
as legal. If a flave kills his mafter in anger, the kindred of the deceafed 
lhall be allowed to flay the homicide in whatever manner they pleafe, and 
lhall be pure from murder, fo long as they do not by any means preferve the 
life of the flave. But if a flave does not kill his own mafter, but fome other 
free-born perfon, in anger, he ftiall be given up by his mafter to the kindred of 
the deceafed, who fliall, from neceflity, put him to death in whatever manner 
they pleafe. If a father or mother fhall in anger flay a fon or daughter, by 
blows, or any other violent manner (a thing which will happen, though 
but rarely), let them be purified after the fame manner as other homicides, 
and be exiled for three years. And after they return from exile, the huf- 
band fhall be divorced from the wife, and the wife from the hulband : and 
they fhall never afterwards beget children together, nor fliall either of thefe 
dwell together with him whofe fon or brother either of them flew, nor 
communicate with him in facred rites. But he who is impious with refpeff 
to thefe things, and does not obey thefe laws, fhall be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a man flays his wife, or a 
wife her hufband, in anger, they fliall be purified in a fimilar manner with 
other homicides, and fhall be exiled for three years. But, on returning from 
exile, let not either of them be permitted to join with their children in 
facred rites, nor ever eat at the fame table with them. And, if either the 
father or the child is difobedient to this law, let them be obnoxious to the 
charge of impiety by any one that is willing. If a brother flays either a 
brother or a fifter, or fifter a brother or a fifter, in anger, let them be pu- 
rified and exiled in the fame manner as parents that flay their children ; and, 
on their return from exile, let them not eat at the fame table, or join in 
facred rites, with thofe whom they have deprived of brothers, or lifters, or 
fons. And if any one is difobedient to this law, he fhall with juftice be 
obnoxious to the charge of impiety. If any one, through incontinent anger, 
is fo enraged with his parents as to dare to flay one of them in his infanc 
fury, — if the dying- parent, before he expires, fhall voluntarily abfolve his 
murderer from the deed, then, being purified in the fame manjicr as thofe who 
commit murder voluntarily, and performing fuch other things as they per- 
form. 
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form, let him be conlidered as pure. But if the dying parent does not ab- 
folve him, let him be obnoxious to many laws. For he mull be fubjcft to 
the extreme punilhments of whipping, and, iti a fimilar manner, of impiety 
and facrilege, becaufe he has expelled the foul of his begetter. So that, if it 
were poflible that a man could die frequently, it would be moll jull that a 
parricide or matricide Ihould fulFer many deaths. For, how is it polTiblc that 
he who is not permitted by any law to dellroy his parents, who led forth 
his nature into light, even though he Ihould find that he was going to be Haiti 
by them, but is enjoined by the legillator to endure all things rather tlian 
perpetrate a deed of this kind, — how is it poflible, I fay, that fuch a one can 
in any other way be properly punilhed ? Let death, therefore, he ordained 
as the punilhment of him who in anger flays either his father or mother. 
But if a brother flays a brother in his own defence, being attacked by him, 
through fedition taking place between them, or any other fuch means, let 
him be pure in the fame manner as one who flajs an enemy. And if a 
citizen flays a citizen, or a llranger a llranger, in his own defence, let him be 
fimilarly pure ; as, likewife, if, in defending himfclf, a citizen flays a llranger, 
or a llranger a citizen, or a Have a Have. But if a Have, in his own de- 
fence, flays a free-born perfon, let him be obnoxious to the fame laws as 
him who flays his father. Let the fame thing alfo be underllood rel'peding 
the abfolution from murder in all thefe cafes as was faid concerning the ab- 
folution from parricide. If any dying perfon, therefore, among thclc, pre- 
vious to his death, willingly abfolves his murderer from voluntary murder, 
purifications lhall be adminiHered to the homicide, and he lhall be exiled for 
a year. And thus we appear to have fpoken fufficiently refpedling murders 
committed by violence, involuntarily, and in anger. Let us now fpeak 
concerning fuch as are voluntary, and perpetrated with every kind of in- 
jullice, and from llratagems, through the tyranny of plealures, deflres, and 
envy. 

Clin. You fpeak properly. 

Guest. Again, therefore, in the lirll place, let us fpeak to the utmoll of 
our power concerning the caufes of thefe. The greatefl caufc, then, is de- 
fire, which has dominion in a foul rendered lavage by venereal incentives. 
It Is this which abundantly, and in the mofl vehement manner, inflames tlie 

miiuis of the multitude, and which, through a depraved nature and want ot 

difciplinc. 
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difcipline, generates ten thoufeud loves of infinite riches. But we fay that 
the want of difcipline is the caufe why both among the Greeks and Barbarians 
riches are praifcd in a vicious manner. For they place thefe in the firft, 
though they belong to the third, rank of things good ; and, through this opi- 
nionrdeftroy both themfelves and pofterity. For, to fpeak the truth to all 
cities refpeaing riches, is the moft beautiful and the beft of all things. But 
the truth is, that riches fubfift for the fake of the body, and the body 
fubfifts for the fake of the foul. Since, therefore, thofe things arc good 
foa the fake of which riches naturally fubfift, they will rank in the third 
place after the virtue of the body and foul. This reafbn, therefore, will in- 
form us as a teacher, that he who defires to be happy ought not to feek 
after wealth indiferiminately, but in a juft and temperate manner. For 
thus murders would not be committed in cities, which require to be purified 
by murders. But now, as I faid in the beginning of this difeuffion, this is 
one and the greateft caufe of the greateft punifhments of voluntary murder. 
The fecond is the habit of an ambitious foul, which generates envy ; and 
this is bitter to thofe that dwell together, and efpecially to him by whom it 
is pofTelfed, and afterwards to the beft perfons in the city. But cowardly and 
unjuft fears rank in the third place, which produce many murders, when 
fuch things have been tranfafted by any one, or are at prefent tranfadled, as 
no one wifhes to be confeious have taken place, or*do take place. On this 
account they take away by death thofe that might give information of fuch 
tranfatlions, when they cannot prevent them from making a difeovery by 
any other means. And thus much for a preface to all thefe particulars. To 
which may be added, what many who are ftudious refpefling the myfteries 
have heard about things of this kind, of the truth of which they aie vehe- 
mently perfuaded,— -I mean, that fuch aaions are puuifhed in Hades, and that 
the perpetrators of them, again returning hither, neccffarily fuffer puuifh- 
ment according to nature, and end their days by fuftering the very fame 
kind of death which they caufed another to fuffer. For him, therefore, 
who from this preface is perfuaded, and is in every refpeft afraid of fuch a 
punilhment, there is no occafion to eftablifli a law refpeaing voluntary mur- 
der : but for him who will not be perfuaded by it let the following law be 
ordained. He who defignedly and unjuftly flays with his own hand his 

fellow-citizen, (hall, in the firft plac?, be expelled from templ^, from t le 

forum. 
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Toruni*, from ports, and from every general aflembly, that he may not defile 
any of thefe by his prefence; and this, whether any one forbids him from 
thcle places or not. For the law forbids him, and tbi bids him as a perpetual 
injundfion to the whole city. But the male or female relative, as far as to 
a coufin, of the deceafed, who does not profecutc Inch a one in a proper 
manner, nor expel him from thefe places, lhall firll of all receive in hiin- 
felf the defilement, together with the hatred of the Gods, agreeaoly to tlie 
imprecation of the law. And, in the fecond place, he lhall be obnoxious to 
anyone who is willing to revenge the dead. He who is willing to do this, 
having performed every thing refpedting walhings, and Inch other pai ti- 
culars as Divinity has caufed to he legal in cafes of this kind, and uttered 
fuch things as mufi: be previoufly announced, let him' proceed, and compel 
the homicide to fuffer the punilhment of his deed according to law. But 
that thefe things ought to take place through certain prayers and facriliccs to 
certain Gods, who attend to fuch particulars, and are careful that murder 
may not be perpetrated in cities, will eafily be apparent to the legiflator. 
However, who thefe Gods are, and in what manner thefe judgments may 
be introduced, fo as to take place with the utmofl: redlltudc with refpeft to 
a divine nature, the guardians of the laws, together with the intcrprctcis 
and diviners, muft promulgate. But let the judges of thefe particulars be 
thofc to whom we liave given the power of punilhing facrilegc. ' I^ct him 
too who is condemned, be puniflied with death; and let him not be buried 
in the country of the murdered perfoii, on account of bis having afted in an 
’impudent, as well as an impious manner. If he makes his cfcapc, being 
unwilling to ftand his trial, let him be perpetually exiled. And if he is 
ever detefled In any part of the country in >vhich he lias co*nmitted the 
murder, he who firfl: meets with him, whether he was the murderer of one 
of his kindred, or fellow-citizens, fhall flay him with impunity; or lhall 
deliver him bound to thofc magifirates that prelidc as judges over tiicle 
affairs, that he may by them be put to death. But if any one fbould Hand 
forth in his defence, he fhall be hound for his appearance, and fhall procure 
three bondsmen, whom the judges fhall tifink lufficicnt, for the purpolc. If 
he is either unwilling or incapable of doing this, he fhall be bound by the 
magiftrates, and properly fecured, that he may be purtifhed for his interfe- 
rence. If any one flays anothejy not with his own hand, but by conl'ulta- 
VOL. II. 2 M tiou 
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tion and ftratagem, and yet, though he is the caufe of the murder, and not 
purified in his foul, lhall refide in the city where the deed was committed, 
fuch a one, being condemned, fliall be fimilarly punithed,. except that he 
fliall not l)e permitted to procure bondsmen, but (hall be allowed his proper 
fe])ulthrc. Let other things refpedling him take place in the filtae manner 
as above. Let the fame particulars too • be eftablifiied rcfpedling ftrangers 
towards ftrangers, citizens and ftrangers towards eaCh other, and (laves to- 
wards (laves, in murder committted with the homicide’s own hand ; and in 
that which is committed by confultation and ftratagem, excepting that thefc 
latter homicides (hall be obliged to give bondsmen, in the fame manner a^ 
thofe that murder with their own hands. If a fiave voluntarily murders a 
free-born perfon, whether with his own hand, or through confultation, and 
is condemned, the public executioner (hall lead him to the tomb of the mur- 
dered perfon, or to a place where he may fee the tomb. Here he (hall be 
whipt as long as the perfon that apprehended him pleafes, and if he furvives the 
V, hipping, he (hall be put to death. But if any one kills a (lave who has 
not in any refpeil a£lcd unjuftly, through fear led he (hould difclofc his bale 
and vicious aftions, or through fomc fimilar caule, he (liall be punilhed in 
the fame manner as if he had (lain a citizen. However, if cafes (liould 
happen for which it is very difficult to eftablilh laws, at the fame time that 
it is impglfible not to deliver laws rcfpc6fing tliem, fuch as the voluntary, 
and, in every rcl'peft, unjufl, murdering of kindred, whether the homicide 
accomplifhes this with his own hand, or by confultation and ftratagem, 
(murders which frequently take place in cities badly inhabited and governed,* 
and fometimes in a region where no one would expert to find them) — in fuch 
cafes as thefe, it will be proper that what was lately mentioned by us (hould 
be repeated. For, perhaps, (bme one, on hearing thefe things, may be in- 
duced more willingly to abrtain from the moft impious of all murders. For 
a fable, or a dilcourfe, or by whatever other name it may be proper to call 
It, is clearly delivered by antient priefts, that Juftice, the ave?iger and iu- 
(pe(51or of the murdering of kindred, ufes the law of which wc have juft now 
Ipokcn. Ilcncc, they fay, (he has ordained that he who commits any (hch 
ai^lion ftiall neceffarily fuffer the l^e things as he has committed. So that, 
if any one has ever hturdered his ^her, he (hall himfelf, in certain periods 
of time, be violently put to death by his ckildrem And, if any one has mur- 
5 * dered 
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dercd his mother, he fliall, in fiicceeding: times, partake from ncccfiity of a 
feminine nature, and be deprived of life by his offspring. For they adv! 
that, when common blood is defiled, there is not any other purification, nor 
can the (lain be walhed away by other means, than by the ouiltv foul liiffci - 
ing murder for murder, and in a fimilar manner, and laying adeop the angci 
of all the kindred of the murdered perfon. It is proper, therefore, lliat men 
fliould be reftrained from crimes of this kind, througli the fear of thole pu- 
nifliments which are inflidled by the Gods. But if fuch a milbrable calamity 
Ihould happen to any, as that they fhould delignedly and voluntarllv dare 
to deprive father or mother, brothers or children, of life, let the following 
law refpeding things of this kind be eftablithed by the mortal legiflator. By 
a public declaration they fhall be expelled from all lacied places, and lliall 
be obliged to give bondsmen, in the lame manner as was mentioned above. 
And when any one is condemned for murder of this kind, he fhall be put t<> 
death both by the lervants of the judges and the magilLates, and (hall be 
driven naked out of the city to an appointed place, where three l oads meet. 
Then all the magiftrates, for the fake of the whole city, carrying each of 
them a ftone, (hall hurl it at the head of the dead body, and thus expiate 
the whole city. After this, carrying the dead body to the boundaries of the 
region, and hurling it thence, they fhall leave it unburied, according to law. — 
But what ought he to fuffer who flays his neareft, and, as it is laid, moll 
friendly, relative ? I mean the man who kills himfelf, and by violence de- 
prives himfclf of the allotment of fate ; being neither compelled to do this by 
* the judgment of tlie city, nor by a grievous and inevitable chance of fortune, 
nor by any extreme fhame or poverty ; but, through indolence and effeminate 
timidity, unjuftly punifhes himfelf. What purifications, and what mode ot 
interment, ough^ to be legally eftablifhed refpefting fuch a one. Divinity 
knows : but thd|h|refl relatives of the dcceafed muft inquire what thefe 
are from the in^^^eters of the Gods, and the laws about thefe. As to 
their fepulture, let them be buried in folitary places, where no one clfc is 
buried, and in thole parts of the region which are the boundaries of the 
twelve diviiious, and which are defolate and without a name. Let them, 
likewife, be burled in an Ignoble manner, neither making their tombs con- 
Ipicuous by the ereilion of pillars, or the infeription ot their names. If a 
beaft of burthen, or any other animal, .(hall kill a man, unlcfs this happens in 
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ibme public cotiteH, the relations of the perfbn fo killed lhall avenge his 
death : and the praefcfls of the land fhall do whatever the relation or rela- 
tions of the deceafed command. But the punifliment lhall cotilift in driving 
the animal beyond the boundaries of the region, and there flaying him. If 
any inanimate thing deprives a man of life, except thuncJcr, or any other fuch. 
like dart fent from Divinity, by either falling on the man, or the man falling 
on it, he who is nearefl of kin to the deceafed fliall appoint his neighbour to be 
a judge in this cafe, and fliall make an expiation both for himfelf and the 
whole of his kindred. But the thing condemned (hall be exterminated the 
region, in the fame manner as animals that arc homicides. If any one is 
found dead, and it is not manifeft by whom he' was (lain, but cannot be dif- 
covered after the moft diligent fearch, proclamations muft be employed as 
in other murders, and the crier muft proclaim in the forum, that whoever 
has (lain this or that pcrlbn, as being guilty of murder, muft not approach 
any (acred places, nor refide in any part of the region where the deed was 
committed: for, if he is dctcfled within the boundaries of the faid region, 
he (hall be put to death, and, being hurled beyond them, left unburied. Let 
this one law, therefore, be eftablifhed as the principal one rcfpedling murder. 
And thus much may fuffice about things of this kind. Let the following, ■ 
then, be the particular cafes in which he who commits murder will be pure. 
If any one dctcfls a thief entering his houfc by night, for the purpofe of 
robbing it, and flays him, let fuch an one be pure. In like manner, let him 
be pure who flays a highwayman in his own defence. And if any one ufes 
force rcfpcdling venereal concerns towards a free-born woman or boy, let • 
him be put to death with impunity, cither the injured party, or by the 
father, brothers, or fons of the perfon fo injured. Likewife, if a man meets 
with any one offering violence to his wife, and kills hiip^ let him be pure, 
according to law. And if any one, in aflifting his or mother, or 

children, or brothers, or wife, in doing that which is ^^uneans unholy, 
(hould flay fome one, let him be in every refpeft pure. And thds far we 
have given laws concerning that education and difciplinc of the living (bul, 
which if it is fortunately endued with, it may be fuffered to live, but of 
which if it is* unfortunately deprived j it muft be put to death : and we have 
likewife ordained fuch punifhments as murders deferve. We have fpoken 
too refpeding the nutrition and difeipline of bodies. 


It 
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It now remains that we fhould define, to the utmofi: of our power, what 
violent, voluntary, and involuntary atlions are, and how many they are in 
number, and what are the punilhments accommodated to each. For thefe, as 
it appears, will be properly difeuffed after thofe. But even the vileft legifla- 
tor will place the confideration of wounds, and mutilations from wounds, 
after murder. Wounds, therefore, are to be divided in the tame manner as 
murders. For fome of them are inflidled involuntarily; others through anger ; 
fi_>me through fear ; and fome voluntarily and from defign. Refpefting all 
thefe, the following obfervations mull be premifed. It is neceflary that laws 
fhould be eftablilhed for men, and that they Ihould live according to law, or 
they would in no, rcfpe£t differ* from the moll lavage animals. But this is 
owing to the nature of men, which is never found to be fufficient of itfelf 
to know what is advantageous to a human polity ; and, when it does know 
this, is never always able to do and with that which is bcH. For it is, in the 
firll place, difficult to know that not private but public advantage mull 
necelTarily be attended to by the political and true art ; (for that which is 
common binds, but that which is private dilacerates, cities,) and that it is 
more advantageous, both to the public and individuals, that common concerns 
Ihould be well ellabliflicd, than fuch as are private. In the fecond place; 
though fome one fhould know fufficiently from art, that thefe things natu- 
rally fubfill in this manner, yet, after this, if he Ihould govern the city with 
an unrcllraincd authority, he would be incapable of perfevering in this 
dogma, and of living in the opinion that common advantage Ihould be 
iiourilhed in a city, and private follow the general good. But the mortal 
nature will always impel him -to prerogative and private advantage : for 
this nature avoids pain, and purfucs pleafure, in an irrational n.anner ; prefers 
both thefe to that which is more juft and excellent ; and, producing daiknefs 
in itfelf, fills at lei^th both itfelf and the whole city with evils of every 
kind. Indeed, if any man, through a divine deftiny, Ihould be naturally 
fufficient to comprehend what is the public good, he would require no laws 
for the government of himfelf ; for neither any law, nor any order, is better 
than fcicnce ; nor is it lawful tliat intellect ftiould be ftiblervient and a Have 
to any thing, but that it fhould benhe ruler of all things, if it is thus true, 
and really free by nature. But now, with refpc£l to fiich an iatelletl as this, 
it cannot be faid, that it is not by any means any where to be found, but it 

fhould 
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fl)ould be fald that it is but rarely fcen. That which ranks, therefore, 
in the fecoiid place, muft be cbofcn, viz, order and law ; of which manv 
things are indeed perceived, but it is impoflible to view all that pertains to 
them. And thus much we have faid for the fake of thefe things. — Now, let 
us ordain what be who wounds or injures another ought to fuffer or pay. 
For it is eafy for every one to comprehend properly, whether any one is 
wounded or tiot, who it is that is wounded, iq what part, and after what manner. 
For there are an innumerable multitude of particulars of this kind, and vOhich 
very much differ from each other. It is, therefore, alike impoffible, to refer all, 
or no one of thefe, to courts of juftice. For this one thing, in all thefe, muft 
ncceflarily be referred to the dccifion of juftlte. I mean, whether each of 
thefe was done, or not. That nothing, indeed, Ihould be determined by courts 
of jufticc refpefting the fine for injuries of this kind, but that all things, both 
Fmall and great, Ihould be determined by law, is nearly impoflible. 

Clin. What then fliall we lay after this? 

Guest. That lome things fhould be referred to courts of jufticc, but that 
others Ihould be determined by the Icgiflator himfelf. 

Clin. What are the particulars then which the legiflator muft decide, 
and what thofe which muft be decided by courts of juftice ? 

Guest. With the greateft propriety, after thefe things, the following 
afl'ertions may be made: That, in a city in which the courts of juftice arc 
depraved and dumb, the opinions of the judges concealed, and fentence 
privately pafted ; and in which fomething ftill more dire -than this takes place, 
when each of the judges decides, not in iilence, but in the midft of tumult, 
us in a theatre, the rhetoricians prailing and blaming with loud exclama- 
tions ; — then a heavy calamity befalls the whole city. If, therefore, from a 
certain necefllty, any one Ihould be compelled to give laws to fuch courts of 
juftice, it would not be a fortunate circumftance; but, at the fame time, he 
who is forced to give them, Ihould commit only the fmalleft fines to the 
judges, but Ihould clearly ordain the greateft part of them himfelf. But, in 
a city, in which courts of juftice are eftabliftied with as great propriety as 
pofllblc, and the judges are well educated, and examined with the greateft 
accuracy ; in fuch a city, it will be proper and becoming to refer many things 
to the dccifion of fuch judges, refpediing the punilhment of fuch as are con- 
demned. No one, therefore, Ihould be indignant with us, that we do not 

now 
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now promulgate to thefe, fuch things as are the greateft and mofl: numerous, 
which judges that are educated .in the vileft manner may be able to perceive ; 
and who likewife may be capable of punifliing every offence in a proper 
manner. But, as we are of opinion that thole for whom we promulgate 
laws, will not be in the Imalleft degree inelegant judges of thele things, vve 
fliall corhmit moft things to their decilion. However, as we have often 
laidj^ the former part of this dilculTion, that a defeription and formuhe of 
purmninents ought to be given as examples to judges, which arc never to be 
tranfgreffed, and this we ourfelves have accomplilhed, — this was then both 
rightly allerted and performed, and muff be oblerved at prefent, as we arc 
again returning to the laws. Let the written law, therefore, be efta- 
blilhcd refpefting wounds. If any one, thinking in conjnnflion with his 
will to flay his friend, (if his friend is one of thole whom the law forbids 
him to injure) wounds, but is not able to kill him, fuch an one, as ncitlicr 
deferving pity nor regard, we lhall compel to fuffer the punilhment of 
murder, no otherwife than if he had adtually llain his friend : except we 
Ihould reverence his fortune, if it fliould not be entirely bad, and alio the 
dfcmon who, commiferating both him and the wounded pcrlon, may become 
an averter of evil to both, and may caufc the wound of the one not to be 
incurable, and the fortune and calamity of the other to be devoted to the 
Furies. Giving thanks, therefore, to this d;cmon, and not opiKifuig him, 
we lhall take away the punilhment of death from him that iuHiited the 
wound, but order him to be exiled for life in a nclgl bouring city, and there 
fnjoy the fruits of all his poflcffions. If the wounded pcrfoii, however, has 
luffered any lofs, he lhall make him a proper relVitution, and fuch an one as 
the court of juftice lhall determine. But thofe judges that decide in cafes 
of murder lhall decide in this cale. If a child dcligncdly wounds his parent, 
or a flave his mafter, the punilhment lhall be death. An<l if a brother 
defignedly wounds a brother or liller, or a lifter a lifter or brother, the 
punilhment lhall in like manner be death. But it a womati wounds hci' 
hulband with an intention of flaying him, or a hulband his wile with the 


fame defigli, let each be perpetually bandhed. And, with icfpefl to their 
property, if their Ions or daughters are at that time but children, let | erffns 
be appointed to manage their affairs, and take care of the orphan children. 
But if their Ions or daughters are adults, let them not be compelled to pro- 
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vide .for their exiled parent, but let them be permitted to take poflcfllon of 
his or her property. If any one who has no children happens to fall into 
calamities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as to coufms, both of the male 
and female fide, aflcmble, and, conlulting together with the guardians of the 
laws and priefts, in the houfe of the exiled perlon, let one family out of the 
five thoufand and forty houfes of the city be appointed as his heir : at the 
lame time confidering that no houfe out of this number is fo much tlw pro- 
perty of its inhabitant, and his kindred, as of the city at large. It is re^iitc, 
indeed, that the city Ihould pofl'efs its own houfes, to the utmoll of its 
•power, in the moft holy and profperous manner. When any houfe, there- 
fore, is at the fame time both unfortunate and impious, in confequence of its 
poflelTor leaving no children behind him, and of having been condemned for 
voluntary murder, or any other crime towards the Gods, or his fellow 
citizens, the punilhment of which according to law is evidently death, or 
perpetual exile when this is the cafe, in the firft place, let the houlc be 
purified and expiated according to law; and, in the next place, let the kindred, 
as we juft now faid, alfembling together with the guardians of tlie laws, 
confider what family in the city is moft renowned for virtue, and at the lame 
time fortunate, and conlifting of a numerous progeny. Let one of the chil- 
dren belonging to this family be adopted by the father of the deceafed, and by 
his grandfather and great grandfather, befccching, at the fame time, Divinity 
that he may be a parent, mafter, and minifter of holy and facred rites, with 
better fortune than his predccelTor. Having prayed after this manner, let 
liim be appointed heir according to law. But let the guilty perfon be 
fuffered to lie without a name, without children, and without any lot, in 
confequence of being oppreffed by fuch calamities as thefe. Boundary, 
however, as it appears, is not in all things mingled with boundary. But 
where there is a common confine, this, being previoufly hurled in the middle 
of both boundaries, fubfifts between both. And we have faid that crimes 
committed through anger are of this kind, fubfifting between voluntary and 
invo!unta:y crimes. If then any one is condemned for wounding another 
through angei, if the wound lhall prove to be curable, he lhall pay the double 
of the lofs fuftained ; but if incurable, he lhall make a four-fold reftitution. 
If the wound lhall prove to be curable, but at the lame time becomes the 
caufc of great lhame and difgrace to the wounded perfon, he lhall likewile 
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pay a fourfold fine. But if any one, in wounding another, not only injures 
the wounded perfon, but the city, by rendering him incapable of afiifting 
his country againft the enemy, he fhall be fimilarly fined, and, befides this, 
make reftitution to the city for its lols. Befides, too, his own military 
duties, he fliall perform thofe of the wounded perfon ; or, in cafe of non- 
compliance, he (hall be acculed according to law, by any one that is willing, 
for negle£k of military duty. He (hall likewife make a double, triple, or 
quadruple reftitution, according to the decifion of the judges. If one near 
relation in a fimilar manner wounds another, the parents and kindred, as 
far as to the male and female coufins alTembling together, (hall decide the 
cafe . among themfelves, and (hall deliver the offender to his parents to be 
puni(hed according to nature. But if the punifhment (hould be doubtful, 
it (hall be determined by the kindred on the male (ide. And if they arc 
incapable of deciding the cafe, they (hall betake themfelves at laft to the 
guardians of the laws. When children inflid any fuch wounds on their 
parents, the judges (hall be thofe that have paffed beyond their (ixticth year, 
and whofe children are truly their own, and not fuch as arc adopted. He 
that in this cafe is condemned (hall be put to death, or fulfer fome greater 
punifhment, or one that is not much lefs ; but no one of his kindred (hall 
be permitted to judge him, though he (hould be of the age preferibed by 
law. But if a (lave wounds any free-born perfon in anger, his maftcr (hall 
deliver him to the wounded perfon, that he may punilh him in whatever 
manner he plcafes ; blit if his mafter does not deliver him, he himfelf (hall 
make a compenlation for the injury. If any one has a fufpicion that the 
(lave and wounded perfon aifted from mutual compaift, he (hall acquaint the 
judges with his fufpicion ; and if he docs not prove that his liifpicion 
was true, he (hall be fined triple of the damage fuftained ; but if he does 
prove it, let him be obnoxious to flavery, who has aded thus artfully with a 
(lave. But let him who involuntarily wounds another, pay a limple fine. 
For no legiflator is fufficient to govern fortune. Let the judges allb be (lich 
as were appointed for children when guilty of wounding their parents, and 
let. thelc determine the proper punifhment. All the above-mentioned 
pafiTions, indeed, are violent ; and every kind of ftriking likewife is violent. 
It is ueceflary, therefore, that every man and every woman (hould always think 
about things of this kind, that an elderly perlbn is to be honoured in no 
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fmall degree beyond a younger perfon ; that they are fo by the God? t 
and muft be fo by men who defign to be faved and be happy. To lee, 
therefore, an elderly ftruck by a young man in a city, is Ihameful, and 
odious to Divinity. But it feems fit that every young man, when.ftruck by 
an old man, Ihould patiently endure it, through a reverence of his age. 
Let it, therefore, be thus : Every one lhall reverence both in word and 
deed a perfon older than himlelf ; and in fuch a manner, that whoever is 
more than twenty years of age, whether male or female, may be reverenced 
as a father or mother ; and fo that every young perfon may abftain from 
offering violence to any who are capable of begetting or bringing forth 
children, through regard to the Gods that prefide over births. In a limilar 
manner, let no violence be offered to a ftranger, whether he has refided for 
Ibme time in the city, or has but recently taken up his abode in it. For, 
•whether he excites contention, or refills an injury, let no one dare to chaftize 
him with blows. But if a ftranger Ihould dare wantonly to ftrike a citizen, 
let him who thinks he ought to be punilhed bring liim before the prasfedls 
of the city, but not ftrike him himfclf, that, by thus refraining from a ftranger, 
l»e may be far from daring to ftrike a fellow-citizen. The praefefls of the 
city, reverencing the hofpitable God, lhall examine the affair ; and if it lhall 
appear that the ftranger has aded unjuftly, the citizen lhall give him as 
many lalhes with a whip, as the blows which he received from him, that he 
may prevent him from daring to do the like in future. But if it lhall appear 
that the ftranger has not afted unjuftly, after threatening and difgracing the 
perfon that brought him before the prsefeds of the city, let both be difinifled. 
If one perfon ftrikes another of the fame age with hirafelf, or who is a little 
older, but without children, or if an old man ftrikes an old man, or one 
youth another, the injured parties may defend themfelves according to nature, 
without weapons, with their naked hands. But if any one who is more than 
forty years of age lhall dare to ftrike another, either while the perfon he 
ftrikes is attacking another, or defending himfelf, let him be called ruftic, 
illiberal, and fervile ; and he may be confidcred as lufficiently punilhed by 
this reproach. And if any one is obedient to thele admonitions, he will be 
of a tradlable difpofition : but let him who caimot be perfuaded by them, 
and who defpifes this exordium, receive with alacrity the following law : 
If any one ftrikes another who is older than himlelf by twenty years or 
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more,— ill the firft place, let him who happens to be prelent at the time, if he 
is neither of an equal age, nor younger, prevent any further violence ; or, if 
he does not prevent it, let him be confidered as unworthy according to law. 
But if he is of the fame age with, or younger than, the perlbn ftruck, let 
him defend him as if he was his brother or father, or as if he was his 
fuperior. And, belidcs this, let him be obnoxious to judicial punilhment, 
who, as we have faid, dares to ftrike a perfon older than himfelf : and if he is 
condemned, let him be punilhed with bonds, for not Ids than a year; or for 
a longer time, if it fliall feem proper to the judges by whom he is con- 
demned, If a ftranger or an inhabitant lhall ftrike one who is twenty years 
older than himfelf, let the fame law have the fame power, with rdped to 
thofe that are prefent giving him afliftance. And let him who in this cafe 
(hall be condemned, if he is a ftranger, and not an inhabitant of the city, be 
punilhed with bonds for the Ipace of two years. But if he is an inhabitant 
of the city, and is not obedient to the laws, let him be punilhed with bonds 
for three years, if the court of jufticc does not determine that he lhall be 
punilhed for a longer time. Let whoever happens to be prefent on this 
occafion, and does not give afliftance according to law, be fined. And if he 
poffefles one of the firft and largeft eftates, let him be fined a mina; but if 
his eftate is of the fecond rank, fifty drachms; if of the third, thiity ; and 
if of the fourth, twenty. Let the court of juftice too refpeding all fuch 
particulars confift of the generals of the army, the pr;cfc6ls of the military 
orders, the governors of tribes, and the mafters of the boric. But with 
•refpeft to laws, as it appears, fome arc inftituted for the fake of worthy men, 
that they may be inftrufted by them, how tlicy may affociatc with each 
other in a benevolent manner ; but others tor the fake of thole who, avoid- 
ing dilcipline, and being of an intradtable nature, are dilpofed to tulh into 
every kind of vice. It is for thclc that what follows is aflerted, and that 
the legiflator neceflarily eftablilhes laws ; at the lame time wilhing, that 
there may never be any occafion to ufe them. Whoever, therefore, dares 
to ftrike his father or mother, or the progenitors of thele, neither dreading 
the anger of the Gods above, nor the punilhments which are faid to be 
infliacd under the earth, but, as one who thinks he knows that of which he 
is perfeftly ignorant, defpiies afl'ertions which are both antient and alfentcd 
to by all men, and in conlcquciice of this a<fts unlawfully, fuch a one 
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requires the moft extrcitie remedy. Death, therefore, is not the laft remedy, 
but the punithments which are inflifted in Hades are rather ultimate reme- 
dies ; and which, though they are moft truly faid to cxift, yet are incapable 
of averting fouls of this kind from evil. For, if they were capable, there 
never would be found any who would impioufly dare to ftrike their parents. 
It is requifitc, therefore, that the puniftiments for crimes of this kind in the 
prefen t life, fhould be as much as poflible in no refpedl inferior to thofe which 
are inflicted in Hades. Let the following law, therefore, be eftabliftied : If any 
one who is notinfanc Ihalldare to ftrike his father or mother, or their fathers 
or mothers, — in thefirft place, let any one who is prefent (as was mentioned 
before) give affiftancc. And if it is an inhabitant that gives afllftance, let 
him be called to take the principal feat in the games ; but if he does not 
give afllftance, let him be perpetually banilhed from the region. If he is 
not an inhabitant, but gives afllftance, let him be praifed ; but if he does 
not give afllftance, let him be blamed. If a flave gives afllftance, let him be 
made free ; but if he does not afllft, let him receive a hundred lathes with 
a whip. And if this happens in the forum, let the punifhment be inflifted 
by the praefe£ts of the market ; but if in any other part of the city, by the 
aediles. In like manner, if it Ihould happen beyond the city, let him be 
punifhed by the governors of the hufbandmen. If any citizen is prefent 
when a parent is ftruck by his child, whether fuch citizen is a boy, a man, 
or a woman, let him give affiftancc, at the fame time exclaiming that fuch 
conduct is impious. But if he does not give afllftance, let him be obnoxious 
to Jupiter Omognius ’ and Patroius *. Laftly, if any one is condemned for* 
ftriking his parents, let him, in the firft place, be perpetually bauiihed from 
the city to fome otlier region ; and, in the next place, let him be expelled 
from all facred places and ceremonies ; from which if he will not abftain, 
let him be punifhed with blows by the magiftrates that take care of rural 
affairs, and entirely in fuch a thanner as they pleafe. And if he returns 
from exile, let him be punifhed with death. If any free-born perfon fhall 
eat or drink with fuch a one, or have any tranfaClions with him, or volun- 
tarily touch him, if he fhould happen to meet with him, — fuch a one fhall 
neither be fuffered to enter into any temple, or forum, nor in fhort into the 


city, 


’ Viz. who prefuies over nations and families. 
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city, till he is purified ; for he fhould think that he has had communication 
with an execrable fortune. But if, being unperfuaded by the law, he ille- 
gally defiles facred places, and the city, — ^whatever magiftrate, perceiving 
this, does not punifh fuch an one, let him be accufed as guilty of one of the 
greatcft crimes. If a flave ftrikes a free-born perfon, whether he is a Granger 
or a citizen, let any one who is prefent give afliftance, or be punilhed with 
the above-mentioned fine, according to the value of his eftate. Thole who 
are prefent, therefore, fhall fuccour the injured perfon, and deliver to him 
the offender bound. Then the injured perlbn, receiving him in this con- 
dition, (hall give him as many lafhes with a whip as he pleafes ; oblli ving, 
at the fame time, not to injure his mailer, to whom he (hall afterwards 
deliver him, to be poiTefled according to law. But let the law be this : 
If a flave ftrikes a free-born perfon, without being ordered to do fo by the 
magiftrates, his mailer, on receiving him bound from the perfon he has 
injured, (hall not free him from his bonds till the flave has perluaded the 
injured perfon that he dcferves to be releafed from them. Let the lame laws 
be adopted for w'omen, in their condubl towards each other, with refpedl to 
all thefe particulars; and for women towards men, and men towards 
women. 
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The following book may be juftly confidefed As forming one of the moft 
important parts of the works of Plato, as it demonftrates the exiftence of 
divine natures, the immediate progeny of the ineftable principle of things ; 
and fliows that they provide for all things, and govern the univerfe with 
juftice. It is alfo important in another point of view, as it inconteftably 
proves that Plato firmly believed in the religion of his country ; though this 
has often been denied by thofe who, being ignorant of its real nature, have 
had no conceptions of its unequalled fublimity. As Proclus, therefore, with 
his ufual depth and fecundity of conception, has admirably elucidated Plato’s 
dodlrine on thefe three important fubjefts, in his firft book On the Theology 
of Plato, the following tranflation from that book is fubjoined for the benefit 
of the reader ; 

I. In the Laws thefe three things are alTcrted by Plato : That there are 
Gods, that they providentially attend to all things, and that they condudi all 
things according to juftice, and receive no perverfion from fubordinate na- 
tures. That thefe, then, are the principal of all theological dogmas, is 
obvious to every one. For, what is more principal than the hj^rxis of' _ 
the Gods, or than beneficent providence, or immutable and un3eviating 
power ? through which the Gods produce fecondary natures uniformly, and 
preferve and convert them to themfelves with perfcdl purity : they indeed 
governing others, but being in no refped paffive to things fubordinate, nor 
changed together with the variety of the objedls of their providential energy. 
We fhall learn, however, in what manner thefe things are naturally diftin- 
guifhed, if we endeavour firft to comprehend by a reafoning procefs the 
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icicntific method of Plato in each of thclc fubjefts, and, prior to the reft, by 
what irrcprchenfible arguments he proves that there are Gods ; and, in the 
next place, confider the problems which arc fufpended from this. 

Of all beings, then, it is neceflary that fome ftiould move only, that 
others ftiould be moved only, and that the natures which fublift between 
tliefe ftiould both be moved and move ; and this in fuch a manner, that 
either they muft neceffarily be moved by others, and move others, or be 
felf-motive. Thefe four hypoftafes ' fuccced each other in an orderly pro- 
greflion. For, prior to that which is moved only, and is paflive to other 
primary caufes, is that which moves others, and is moved by others ; and 
beyond this is the felf-motive nature, originating from itfelf, and, in confe- 
quence of moving itfelf, imparting to others alfo the reprefentation of being 
moved. And after all thofe which participate of efiicient or palfive motion 
the immovable nature fucceeds. For every thing lelf-motive, as poirefting 
i|S perfedlion in a life attended with mutation and interval, is fufpended 
from another more antieiit caule, which always fubfifts according to the fame 
things, and after the fame manner, and wliofe life is not according to time, 
but in eternity : for time is the image of eternity. If, therefore, all things 
which are moved by themfelvcs are moved according to time, but the eter- 
nal form of motion is beyond that which is borne along according to time, the 
felf-motive nature will be the fecoud in order, and not the firft among beings. 
And again, that which moves others, and is moved by others, muft necef- 
farily be fufpended from a felf-motive nature : and not this only, but likc- 
jvife every alter-motive compofition or conftitution of things, as the Athenian 
gueft demonftrates. For, fays he, if every thing which is moved Ihoul*? 
ftop’, there will not be that which is firft moved, unlefs the fcll-niotive 
natures have a fubfiftence in beings. For the immoi able is by no means 
naturally adapted to be moved, nor would it then be that which is firft 
moved. And the alter-motive nature will require another moving power. I he 
felf-motive nature, therefore, alone, as beginning its energy from iticlt, will 

* H^poJ^afts (uTTo^Tacrif) is a/t individual fubjljience. 

* The force of this argument for the cxiftence of a felf-motive nature is very great. If all 
motion were to ilop) whence could it again originate ? Not from the immovable ; for it is a 
mover only, and therefore cannot be that which is firft moved. Nor could motion originate, 
from the alter-motive nature j for this, as its name implies, derives its motion from another. 
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move itfelf, and others alfo, in a fccondary degree. For a nature of this 
kind imparts to things alter-ntotivc the power of being mdved, in the fame 
manner as the immovable inferts in all things the power of moving. And 
again, in the third place, that which is moved only, we muft primarily fuf- 
pend from the natures which are moved by another, but which move others. 
For it is requifite that both other things, and the feries of natures which arc 
moved, and which extends fupernally as far as to the order of things lad, 
Ihould be filled with their proper media. All bodies, therefore, belong to things 
which are naturally adapted to be moved only, and to be paflive. For they 
are efteftive of nothing, on account of poflefling an hypoftafis endued with 
interval, and participating of magnitude and bulk; fince whatever is efFe6tive 
and motive of other things naturally makes and moves in confequence of 
employing an incorporeal power. 

Of incorporeal natures, however, fomc are divifible about bodies, and 
others are exempt from fuch a diftribution about the laft of things. The 
natures, therefore, which are divided about the bulks of bodies, whether 
they confift in qualities, or in material forms, belong to the natures which 
are moved by another, but which move others. For thefe, becaufe they 
have an incorporeal allotment, participate of the power of moving ; but 
again, becaufe they are divided about bodies, and, in confequence of this, 
are deprived of the power of verging to themfelves, are diftributed together 
with their fubjedts, and are replete with fluggilhnefs from thefe, they re- 
quire a moving power which is not borne along to foreign feats, but 
poflefles an hypoftafis in itfelf. Where, then, fliall we have that whic-h 
moves itfelf ? For things which are extended into bulks and intervals, or 
which are divided in thefe, and confift about them iufeparably, muft of 
neceflity either be alone moved, or move in confequence of being moved by 
others. But it is requifite, as we have before faid, that the fclf-motive nature 
fhould be prior to thefe, which is eftabllflied in itfelf, artd not in others, and 
which fixes its energies in itlelf, and not in things fubordinate to itfelf. 
There is, therefore, fome other nature exempt from bodies, both in the 
heavens and the much-mutable elements, from which the power of being 
moved is primarily imparted to bodies. If, then, it be requifite to difcover 
• what fuch an cflence is, we fliall a£l rightly in following Socrates, and con- 
fidering what that nature is, which, by being prefent to things alter-motive, 
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imparts to them a reprefentation of felf-motion, and to wlxich of the above- 
mentioned natures we ihould atcribe the power of being moved from them- 
felves. For all inanimate things are alone alter-n^otive, and their paffive 
properties are naturally derived from a power externally moving and im- 
pelling. 

If, therefore, the felf-motivc is more antient than the alter-motive 
eflence, but foul is primarily felf-motive, from which the image of felf- 
motion pervades to bodies, foul will be beyond bodies, and the motion of 
every body will be the progeny of foul, and of its internal motion. Hence, 
it is neceflary that the whole of heaven, and all the bodies it contains, pof- 
felling fuch a variety of motion, and thefe moved according to nature (for 
to every body of this kind a circular motion is natural '), Ihould have luling 
fouls, elTentially more antient than bodies, moving in thcmfelves, and fuper- 
nally illuminating bodies with the power of being moved. With refpcdl to 
thefe fouls, therefore, which orderly diftribute the whole world, and its 
parts, and move and vitalize every thing corporeal, and which, of itfclf, is 
deftitute of life, infpiring the caufe of naotion, — with refpect to thefe, it is 
neceflary that they Ihould either move all things rationally, or according to 
a contrary mode, which it is not lawful to all'ert. But if this world, and 
everything which has an orderly fubfiftence in it, and which is equably 
moved and perpetually borne along according to nature, are referred to an 
irrational foul, which both moves itlelf and other things, neither the order of 
the periods, nor motion elTentially bounded according to one reafon, nor 
• the pofition of bodies, nor any thing elle which is generated according to 
nature, will have a liable caufe, and which is able to arrange every thing 
according to the fame things, and after the lame manner. For every thing 
irrational is naturally adapted to be adorned by another, lince, of itfelf, it is 
indefinite and inordinate. But to commit all heaven to a thing of this kind, 
and a circulation which revolves according to the lame reafon, and after the 
fame manner, by no means accords with the nature of things, nor with onr 
undilciplined conceptions. If, on the contrary, an intclledlual and rational 
foul governs all things, and if every thing which eternally revolves is under 
the dominion of liich a foul, and there is nothing of wholes deftitute ol Ibxil 

* See the IntrodllAion to niy Tranflation of Arlftotle’s Metaphyfics. 
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(for, as Theophraftus fomewhcrc obferves, no body that is honourable is 
deprived of this power), — if this be the cafe, whether has it this ititelledual *, 
perfefl, and beneficent- nature, according to participation, or according to 
eflence ? For, if according to eflence, every foul muft neccflarily be of this 
kind, if each, according to its own natute, is felf-motive. But if it is inteU 
ledual according 'to participation, there will be another intcllefl in energy 
more antient than foul, which will poffefs intelleSion cffentially, and which 
comprehends in itlelf, by its very eflence, an uniform knowledge of wholes; 
fincc it is alfo neceflary that the foul which is eflentialized according to 
reafon, fliould poflefs a fubfiftence according to intellefl through participation, 
and that an intellefilual nature fltould be twofold,— one primarily in a divine 
intclleft itfelf, and another fccondarily in foul, and pioceeding from this 
divine intellefl. 

You may allb add, if you are willing, the prefence of intelleflual illu- 
mination in body, k'or whence is the whole of this heaven either fpheric, 
or carried in a circle, and is rolled round the fame according to one definite 
order? How is it always immutably allotted the fame idea and power 
according to nature, unlefs it participate of the effeflive nature of form 
according to intellefi ? For foul is the fupplier of motion ; but the caufe of 
a liable condition, and which leads back the flufluating mutation of things 
which are moved, to famenefs, and to a life bounded according to one 
reafon, and a circulation fubfifting after the fame manner, muft evidently 
be fuperior to foul. 

Body, therefore, and the whole of this fenfible eflence, belong to alter- . 
motive natures ; but foul is felf-motive, binding in itfelf all corporeal motions; 
and prior to this is immovable intellect. Nor muft you conceive that this 
immovable nature of intclledl is fuch as that which we fay is fluggilli, void 
of life, and without fpirit ; for it is the leading caufe of all motion, and the 
fountain of all life, as well of that which is converted to itfelf, as of that 
which has its hypoftafis in other natures. Through thefe caufes the world 
is called by Timaeus an animated intelleflual animal. It is denominated an 
animal from its owp nature, and the life which pervades to it from foul, 
and which is divided about it ; but animated, from the prefence of a divine 


? Intuitive perception it the duira^lenilic of intelleft, as difcur|^energy of the rational fool. 
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foul in it ; and intclledhial, from the government of intelledl. For a fuffi- 
cicnt fupply of life, the government of Ibul, and the communication of 
intellect, connededly contain the whole of heaven. 

But if this intelleft is intellcfil: according to eflfence, fince the very being 
of intellcd conlifts in intclledion, and Timaeus, demonftrating this, calls it 
divine, for he fays that foul ', receiving a divine intellcd, is rightly and pru- 
dently difciplined, — if this be the cafe, it is neceflkry that the whole of 
heaven Ihould be fufpended from the deity * of this intelled, and that motion 
Ihould be prcfent to this univerfc from foul, but perpetual permanency atili 
a fubfiftcnce after the fame manner from intellcd, and one union, concord 
in itfelf, lympathy and an all-perfed meafure, from a unity through which 
intelled is uniform, foul is one, and every being is a whole and perfed, 
according to its nature. It is alfo neceffary that every thing fecondary, 
together with the perfedion in its own proper nature, ihould alfo partici- 
pate from an order eftabliflied above it of another more excellent idiom. 
For that which is corporeal, being alter-motive, derives the appearance of 
felf-motive power frotn foul, and is through it an animal. But foul, being 
folf-motive, participates of life according to intelled, and, energizing tem- 
porally, poiTefles unccafing energy and cver-vigilant life from its vicinity to 
intelled. And intelled, poffeffing its life in^rnity, and in an effence ever 
in energy, and fixing all its intelligence colledivcly in itfelf, is. perfcdlly 
divine, through a caufe prior to itfelf, or, in other words, from the unity 
which it participates. For, as Plotinus lays, it has twofold energies, fome 
• as intelled, and others as being inebriated with iiedar ® : and, in another 
place, that this intelled is a God, through that prior to itfelf which is not 
intelled. Juft as foul, by that fummit of itfolf which is above foul, is intel- 
lcd ; and body, through a power prior to body, is foul. 

All things, therefore, as we have faid, are fufpended from unity through 
mtelled and foul as media. And intelled is, indeed, uniform, or has the 
form of unity ; but foul is mentiform, or has the form of intelled ; aud 
the body of the world is vital. Every thing, in Ihort, is fufpended from 
that which is prior to itfelf. And, with refped to the things pofterior to 

' i. c. the foul of the world. , * See the Introduaion to the Parmemdes. 

a That is, as energizing fuper-intellcaually through its unity, which it the bloffom of its 
cfTencc, and which abides in vwproceeiing union ii) the ineffable caufe of all. 
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thofe above meutioned, one enjoys a divine nature more nearly^ an.d, another 
more remotely. And deity, indeed, is prior to an btelle<aual eflence, in 
which, as In a vehicle, it firft rides; but intellea is moil divine, ^ as being 
deified prior to other things. Soul is divine, fo far as it requires ah iutcl- 
leftual medium ; and the body which participates of fuch a foul, lb far as it 
participates, is, indeed, divine (for the illumination of divine light fupernally 
pervades as far as to the lafl: depcndancc), but, fimply confidered, is not 
divine. But foul, by looking to intclleft, and living fromitfelf, is primarily 
divine. 

The fame reafoning, alfo, muft be adopted with refpcdl to each of the whole 
fpheres, and the bodies which they contain. For all thefe imitate the whole 
of heaven, fince they have a perpetual allotment. And the fublunary ele- 
ments are not entirely mutable according to eflence, but abide, according to 
their wholeneJ)es\ in the univerfe, and comprehend in themfelves partial 
animals : for every wholenefs has, in conjunction with itfelf, more partial 
hypoftafes. As, therefore, in the heavens the number of the liars proceeds 
in conjunction with the whole fpheres, and as, in earth, a multitude of 
terreftrial partial animals fubfilts, together with its wholenels, — in like man- 
ner, I think it is neceflary, that in the wholes which are fituated between 
heaven and earth, every clera^m^^ fltould be filled with its proper numbers. 
For how, in the extremes, can wholes, which fubfift prior to parts, be 
arranged with their parts, unlefs there is alfo the fame analogy in the 
media ? 

But if each of the fpheres is an animal, is perpetually eftablilhed after the ■ 
fame manner, and gives completion to the univerfe, fo far as it has life 
always primarily participating of foul, but, fo far as it preferves its own 
order Immutably in the world, is comprehended by intellect, and fo far as it 
is one and a whole, being the leader of its proper parts, is illuminated by 
divine union, — If this be the calc, not only .the univerfe, but each, of its per- 
petual parts, is animated, endued with intellea, and as much as poflible 
fimilar to the whole. For each of thefe is a univerle, with refpea to its 
kindred multitude. In Ihort, there is one wholenefs with a corporeal form 
of the univerfe, but many others under this, depending on this one ; one 

* Each of the elements is a whelturfs from the pofleflion of one perfeCl form which remains 
perpetually the fame.-r-See the Introduaiba to the Tiroaeus. 
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foul of the world, and after this others orderly diftributing, in conjuitflion 
with it, its whole parts with inviolable purity ; one intellctft, and an intel- 
leftual number under this participated by thefe Ibuls ; and one God who 
conneiledly contains all mundane and fupermundane natures, and a multi- 
tude of other Gods who diftribute intelledlual eflences, the fouls fufpcnded 
from theft, and all the parts of the world. For, it is impoffible that every 
progeny of nature fliould be generative of things fimilar to itfelf, but that 
wholes, and the firft things in the univerle, fhould not in a much greater 
degree extend in themftlves the exemplar of fuch like propagation. For tlie 
fimilar is more allied to, and more naturally accords with, the fimilar, from 
the reafon of caiift, than with the diflimilar ; and, in like manner, the lame 
than the different, and bound than the infinite. And thus much concernimr 
the firft particular, or the exiftence of the Gods. 

II. Let us now dired our attention to the fccond thing demonftrated in 
the following bopk, viz. that the Gods providentially attend both to wholes 
and parts. That which is ftlf-motive, then, is the principle of motion and 
being to all mundane natures ; and life proceeds from foul, together with, 
local and other motions. A progreffion, likewift, into being is derived from 
this ; and, by a much greater priority, from an intelleftual clTcnce, which 
binds in itfelf the life of things ftlf-motive, and precedes, according to cauft, 
all temporal energy. But in a ftill greater degree is this progreflion into 
being derived from an hyparxis, characterized by unity, which contains both 
intellect and foul, fills with total goods, and proceeds to the laft of things. 
Kor all the parts of the world are not able to participate of life, nor of in- 
tellect and gnoftic power ; but all things participate of the one, as far as to 
matter itftlf, wholes and parts, things according to nature and the con- 
traries to theft, and nothing is deftitute of a cauft of this kind ; nor can. any 
thing which participates of being be deprived of the one. If, tiicrcforc, the 
Gods, who are characterized by unity, produce all things, and contain all 
things in their unknown comprehending powers,, how is it poliiblc that tlicy 
Ihould not alfo contain a providence,, fupcrnally pervading as tai as to the 
moft partial natures ? For it is every where fit that offspring fhould enjoy 
the care of their caufts. But all altcr-motive are the progeny of ftlf-motive 
natures ; and things which fubfift in time, either according to the whole or 
a part of the whole of time, are the effects of things eternal ; becaufc per- 
petual 
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•pctual being is the caufe of being which fometimes has a fubfiftence. 
Divine and fingle genera, likewife, prcfubfift as caufes of the fubfiftence of 
all multiplied natures ; and, in fhort, there is no multitude of eflences or 
powers which is not allotted its generation from the one. It is neceflary 
therefore, that all thefe Ihould partake of the providence of preceding caules^ 
being vivified, indeed, by the Gods that are connefled with, .<^fils, and cir- 
cularly moved according to temporal periods ; but partipipating the perma- 
nent eftabliihment of forms from the intellectual Gjatfs ‘ ; and receiving in 
thcmfelves the prefence of union, raeafure, atiyi' the diftribution of good, 
from the firft * Gods. Hence it is neceflar^ either that the Gods Ihould 
know their productions, becaufe a providential care of their own offspring is 
natural to them, and that they fhould uoi''only give fubfiftence to fecondary 
natures, and impart life, eflence, union, but alfo comprehend the pri- 
mary caufe of the good in thefe ; or, that, being Gods, they fhould be igno- 
rant, which it is not lawful to affert, of what is proper to every thing. For 
what ignorance can there be of things beautiful, with the caufes of beauty, 
or of things good, with thofe who are allotted an hyparxis bounded in the 
nature of the good ? 

Indeed, if the Gods arc ignorant of their progeny, neither do fouls govern 
the univerfc according to intellect, nor are intellects carried in fouls, nor 
prior to thefe do the unities of the Gods contrad all knowledge in them- 
felves, which we have granted from preceding demonftrations. But, if the 
Gods know their progeny, being the fathers, leaders, and rulers, of all things 
in the world, and to thefe, being fuch, the care of the things governed, con" 
fequent to, and generated by, them, pertains, — whether fhall we fay that thefe, 
knowing the law according to nature, are able to give completion to it, or, 
that through imbecility of providence they are deprived of their pofleffions 
or progeny, or whatever clfe you may think proper to call them ? For, if 
through imbecility they abandon the care of all things, what is the caufe of 
this imbecility i For they do not move things externally, nor are other things 
the caufes of eflcnce, while the Gods merely aflumc the government of 
what others have produced, but as from the ftern of a fllip they direCl all 

* It is neceflary here in the original after the word Maravranm, to add m rtn WftmStta. 

* Viz. from the intelligible Gods, who are wholly charaflcrlzed by the fupereflcntlal. See the 
Jotroduilion to the Parmenides. 
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tilings, imparting being, containing the meafures of life, and dlftributing the 
powers of energy to energizing natures. Whether alfo are they incapable 
of providentially attending to all things at once, or do not leave any part 
deftitute of their prefiding care ? And if they are not curators of all things in 
the world, whether do they provide for greater things, but negleft Icfler ? 
Or do they take care indeed of Icfler things, but pay no attention to fuch 
as are greater ? For, if we fimilarly deprive them of a providential attention 
to all things through imbecility, how, attributing to them that which is 
greater, viz. the produdlion of all things, can we avoid granting what is 
naturally confequent to this, that they providentially attend to their offspring? 
For it is the province of a power which makes a greater thing, to diredl 
allb a lefler. But if the Gods take care of Icfler things, but negledl greater, 
how can this mode of providence be right ? For the more allied and the 
more fimilar are naturally more adapted to the communication of good, 
which the Gods impart. And, if the firft of mundane natures are thought 
worthy of providential attention and of the perfe 61 ion emanating from the 
Gods, but the Divinities are incapable of proceeding as far as to the laft 
of things, what is that which will reftrain their being prefent to all things ? 
What will interrupt their unenvying energy ? How can thofe who are 
capable of effeding greater things, be imbccil with relped to dominion over 
leffer? Or how will thofe who produce the eflence even of the minutefl: things, 
through impotency not be the lords of their perfedion ? For all thefe things 
oppofc our natural conceptions. It remains, therefore, that the Gods raufl: 
know what is adapted to every, thing, and poflfefs a power perfedive of, and 
a dominion which rules over, all things. But if they know what is accord- 
ing to nature, and this, to thofe that generate all things, is to take care of all 
things, an abundance of power is not deprived of this providential attention. 

It may alfb be inquired, whether the will of providence is in the Gods ? 
or whether this alone is wanting to their knowledge and power, and that, 
on this account, things are deprived of their care ? For if, knowing what is 
adapted to themfelves, and being able to fill the objeds of their knowledge, 
they are not willing to provide for their own progeny, they will be indigent 
of goodnefs, will be no longer unenvious, and, by fuch an hypotbefts, we (hall 
fubvert the hyparxis according to which they are eflentializeJ. For the very 
being of the Gods is conflituted in goodnefs, and in this they poffcfs their 

hypoflalis. 
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hypoftafis. But to provide for fubjeft natures, is to impart to them a certain 
good. By depriving the Gods therefore of providence, do we not at the 
feme time deprive them of goodnefs ? And, depriving them of goodnefs, do 
we not alfo ignorantly fubvert their hyparxis ? By every ncccffity ‘ , there- 
fore, goodnefs is confequent to the very being of the Gods. And this being 
admitted, it follows that they do not depart from a providential attention to 
fecondary natures, through indolence, or imbecility, or ignorance; and 
again, as confequent to this, it muft be admitted, that they poflefs the moft 
excellent knowledge, undefiled power, and unenvying will. 

Thus providing, therefore, for all things, they appear to be in no relped 
deficient in the fupply of goods. Let no one, however, fuppofe a providence of 
fuch a kind, as to extend the Gods about fecondary natures, and deprive 
them of their exempt tranfeendency, or aferibe to them, who are eftabliftied 
fer remote from all mortal moleftation, a bufy energy, and laborious life. 
For their blcflednefs is not willing to be defiled with the difficulty of ad- 
mi niftration ; fince the life alfo of worthy men is attended with facility of 
energy, and is free from moleftation and pain. But all labours which arc 
the confequcnce of perturbation, arife from the impediments of matter. If, 
however, it be requifite to define the mode in which the providence of the 
Gods energizes, we muft eftablilh if to be fpontaneous, undefiled, immaterial 
and ineffable. For they do not govern all things in the feme manner as 
men when they providentially attend to their own affairs, viz. by inquiring 
what is fit, inveftigating the good of any particular by dubious reafonings, 
direfting their view to externals, and following cffefls; but, previoufty 
alTuming in themfelvcs the meafurcs of wholes, producing from themfelves 
the effenccs of things, and looking to themfelves, in a filent path, they lead, 
perfedl, and fill all things with good, neither producing firtiilar to nature, which 
alone energizes by its very eflence without free deliberation, nor like par- 
tial fouls, who energize in cotijunflion with will, and are deprived of effential 
operatiotij but they comprehend both thefe in profound union. • And they 
will, indeed, what they are able to effed by their very e^ence ; but, being 
able to accomplish, and producing all things by their very effence, they con- 
tain, in unenvying will, the caufe of production. What buly energy, thcre- 

‘ In the original inftcad of we find waror tiftrw- 

forc. 
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fore, what moleftation, what punllhment of Ixion, can be faid to give com- 
pletion to the providence of the Gods, unicfs to impart good in any way is 
laborious to a divine nature ? But that which is according to nature is not 
laborious to any thing : for it is fiot laborious to fire to impart heat, nor to 
fnow to refrigerate, nor, in fttort, to bodies to energize according to their 
proper powers. Nor, prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures to nourifli, 
or generate, or iiicreafe ; for thele are the works of natures. Nor again, 
prior to thefe, to fouls : for many of the energies of thefe are from free 
deliberation ; and they move many things and excite many motions by their 
very eflcnce, through their prefence alone. So that, if the communication 
of good is natural to the Gods, providence alfo is natural to them ; and this 
we fhould fay is effected by the Gods with facility, and by their very effence 
alone. But if thefe things are not natural to the Divinities, neither will 
they be naturally good : for good imparts good ; juft as life gives- fuhfiftence 
to another life, and intellect to intelle£lual illumination. And whatever is 
primary in every nature generates that which has a fecondary fuhfiftence. 

What, however, is moft illuftrious in the Platonic theology is this, that 
neither does it convert the exempt eflence of the Gods to fecondary natures, 
through the care of things fubordinate, nor diminilh their providential pre- 
fence to all things, through their undefiled tranfcendency ; but, at the fame 
time that it alfigns to them that which is feparate in hypoftafis, and un- 
miagled with every deterior nature, it celebrates them as extending to all 
things, and as taking care of and adorning their proper progeny. For the 
• manner in which they pervade through all things is not corporeal, like that 
of light through the air, nor divifiblc about bodies, as that of nature, nor 
converted to things fubordinate, as that of a partial foul ; but it is feparate 
from, and unconverted to, body, is immaterial, unroingled, unreftrained, 
uniform, primary, and tranfcendently exempt. In fliort, luch ' a mode of 
divine providence muft be underftood in the prefent cafe; lince it is evident 
that there is a peculiar mode of providence according to every order of the 


• Viz. This general mode of providence is applicable to ail the Gods ; but a peculiar mode is 
alfo united with it. For the providence of fuperior Cods is more univerfa), but that of the infe- 
rior Deities more particular. In fliort, the providence of the Gods is varied according to the 
fubjeAs, times, and places of its energy 5 not that the diverfity of the latter produces, but, on the 
contrary, proceeds from, the variety of the former# 
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Gods. For foul is faid to provide for things fccondary in one way, and 
intclleft in another ; but Deity, which is prior to intelled, tr^nfceudently 
provides for all that intellea and foul provide. And of the Gods themfelves- 
there is one providence of the fublunary, and another of the celeftial. And 
of thofc beyond the world there are many orders ; but the mode of providence, 
is varied in each. • , 

III. In the third place, let us confider how we are to undetftand the ira~ 
mutability of a divine nature, which condudsall things according toj.uftice,, 
without, departing from uwdeviating reftitude, both in the providence of all, 
9ther things and of human affairs. Tins, then, I think, muft be apparent to- 
every one, that every where that which governs according to nature, and 
pays every attention to the felicity of the governed, muff lead and direil 
them to that which is bed. For neither will the pilot, in governing failors and 
a Ihip, have any other principal end than the fafety of thofc that fail in the 
veffel, and of the veffel itfelf ; nor will the phyfician, being the curator of 
the fick, either cut the body,, or adminifter medicines for the fake of any 
thing elfe than the health of the fubjefls of his care ; nor can it be faid that 
the general or guardian looks to any other end, than the latter the liberty of 
thofc whom he preferves, and the former that of his foldiers. Nor does any 
other, to whom the government and care of anything are committed, endea- 
vour to fubvert the good of his charge, over which he prefiJes,and, aiming at 
which, he difpofes every thing pertaining to the objebTs of his government in. 
a becoming manner. If, therefore, we grant that the Gods are the go- 
vernors of all things, and acknowledge that their providence is extended .. 
to all things, goodnefs being the charatleriftic of their nature, and that 
they poffefs every virtue, how is it poffiblc for thetn to negleft the felicity of 
the fubjeds of their providential energy ? Or hots*} can they be inferior to 
other leaders in the provklence of things fubordinate ? fince the Gods always 
look to that which is better, and eftablilh this as the end of all their govern- 
ment ; but other leaders overlook tlie good of men, and embrace vice ratliec 
than virtue, being pervcfted by the gifts of the depraved. In fliort, whether 
you are willing to call them leaders, or governors, or guardians, or fathers, 
a divine nature will not appear to be indigent of any one of fuch-like appel- 
lations. For all things venerable and honourable fubfift in theth primarily : 
and, on this account, here alio feme things are naturally more venerable 
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and honourable than others, becaule they bear an ultimate relemblance of 
the Gods,. But what occafion is there to infift any further on this ? For wO 
hear, 1 think, paternal, guardian, ruling, and Paionian powers celebrated by 
thofe who are Ikilled in divine concerns. How is it poflible, therefore, that 
the images of the Gods, when lubfifting according to nature, and aiming 
at their proper end, (hould provide for the well-being of the fubjefls of their 
government, but that the Gods themfelves.with whom the whole of good, real 
and true virtue, and an innoxious life, refide, Ihould notdireft their govern- 
ment to the virtue and vice of men ? 'And how do they evince ' that virtue is 
vifforious, but that vice is vanquilhed in the univerfe ? Indeed, by admitting 
that they attend to the worfhip of the dep^raved, we muft allb admit that they 
corrupt the meafures of juftice, fubvert the boundary of undeviatiag fcience, 
and evince that the gifts of are more honourable than the purfuits of 
virtue. Such a mode of pi'^dence, however, is neither profitable to thole 
that load, nor to thofe that are led. For to thofe that have become vicious 
there will be no liberation from guilty becaufe offenders always endeavour 
to anticipate juftice, and decline the meafures of defert. But it will be 
neceffary that the Gods (which it is not lawful to aflert) Ihould regard the 
vice of the fubjeds of their providence, negled their true fafety, and be alone 
the caufes of ftiadowy goods. This univerfe, too, muft be filled with dif- 
order and incurable perturbation, depravity abiding in it, and mCift be in a 
condition fimilar to that of badly-governed cities ; though, is it not perfedly 
impoflible that parts (hould be governed according to nature rather than 
• wholes, human affairs than things divinni- and images than primary ‘caufes ? 

So that if rulers among men rule with reditude, honouring fomc and dif- 
gracing others, and every where direding the works of vice by the meafures 
of virtue,— -by a much greater neceflity muft the Gods, who are the leaders 
of wholes, be immutable; for men, through a fimilitude to the Gods, are 
allotted; this virtue. But, if we acknowledge that men who corrupt the fafety 
and well-being of thofe who arc governed by them, imitate in a greater 
<legree the providence of the Gods, we lhall forget that, at the fame time, we 
entirely abolifh the truth concerning the Gods, and the tranfccndcncy of 

* Proclu* here alludes to the Chaldxan Oracles, of one of which the fentcncc, “ Virtue is 
viAoribut, but vice is vanquilhed in the univerfe,” is a part, as appears from his Commentary on 
the Republic, p, 376. 
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virtue. For this I tliink is obvious to every one, that what is more iimilar 
to the Gods is more bleffed than that which is deprived of them through 
difllmiiitude and diverlity. So that, here, ih4ee|, the uncorrupted and 
undcviating form of providence is honourable, in a much greater degree muft 
it be honourable with the Gods. But if with them mortal gifts are more 
venerable than the divine mcafures of juftice, — with men, alfo, earth-born 
will be more fufficient than Olympian goods to perfedl felicity, and the 
blandilhments of vice than the works of virtue. Through thefe dcmonftra- 
tions, therefore, Plato, in this book, delivers to us the hyparxis of the Gods, 
their providential care extending to all things, and their immutable energy, 
which things are, indeed, common ^o all the Gods, but have a leading dignity 
and a primary fubfiftence according to nature?^ t|h<» dodrine concerning the 
divinities. For this triad appears fuperfl dfe ^rvading from the occult 
genera as far as to the mofl; partial progreflil^' In the divine orders ; fince 
a uniform hyparxis, a power providential of SiM focondary natures, and an 
ioteUed undeviating and immutable, fubfift in all the Gods, as well in thpfe 
prior to the world, as intbo/e of a mundane eharaileriftic. 
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A.FTER 'thc laws refpe£ltng wounds, let the following general law be 
eftabliflied refpefting violence of eveiy kind; that no one (hall carry of 
take away any thing belonging to another; or ufe his neighbour’s property, 
if he has not obtained the confent of its {wfleflbr. For all the above-men- 
tioned evils have depended, depend at prefent, and will depend on a thing 
of this kind. But the grpateft of the remaining evils are the intemperance 
and infolence of yoiing men. The firft of thefe confifts in infolent and inju- 
rious behaviour towards lacred concerns. And the intemperance and info- 
lerice of young men are particularly mighty evils when they take place in 
public and holy afiairs, or in any common part of the tribes, or any other 
communions of this kind. But the Iccond of thefe crimes, and which rank 
in the fecond place, are thofe committed towards private iacred concerns 
ind fcpulchrcs. Thofe of the third rank, feparate from the above-mentioned 
particulars, confift in infolent behaviour towards parents. The fourth kind 
of infolence takes place when any one, defpifing the magiftrates, takes away 
Of ufes any thing belonging to them, contrary to their intention. The fifth 
confifts in unjuftly calling' to account the political conduit of any citizen. 
And for each of thefe a common law muft be cftablilhcd. For, with refpeft 
to fecrilege, we have fummarily laid in what manner it ought to be punilhed, 
if it is committed with violence and fecrccy. Let us now ipeak concerning 
the puniihment Which thofe ought to fufifer who Ipeak or ail in an inlblent 
manner towards the Gods, premifmg firft of all the following particulars, 
as aw atov\etTvev\t. He who Vielvtves that there arc Gods, conformably to the 
laws, will never at any time voluntarily aft in an impious manner, or fpeak 
-i ^ illegally. 
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illegally. But he who does fo will fufFer On^ of theft thi'ee -things r'chher 
he will not believe that there are Gods ; or he' will beli<fevo that' there are^ 
but that they take no care of human affairs ; or, ih the third place, he will 
believe that they areeafily appeafed by faerifices and pfayerS.' 

Clin. What then Ihall we do, and what Ihdl we fty to' them ? '' 

Guest. O good man! let us, in the firft place, hear what I prt^hefy they 
will jocofely fay in contempt of us. 

Ci.iN. What? 

Guest. They will, perhaps, in a reviling manner thus addrefs us:—* 
O Athenian gueft, you Lacedaemoniau, and you CnOlIian, you fpeak the 
truth. For fome of us are by no means of opinion that there are Gods ; 
others among us believe that they take no care of human affairs ; and others, 
that they may eafily be appeafed by facrifices and prayers, agreeably to what 
you faid. But wc think it proper, in the fame manner as it appeared pro- 
per to you refpeding laws, that before you threaten us feverely you (hould 
endeavour to perfuade and teach us that there are Gods, adducing for this 
purpofe fufficient arguments ; and likewife, that tt)cy are beings too excel- 
lent to be allured in an unjufl manner by any gifts. For, now often hearing 
thefc, and other fuch particulars, afferted by the beft of poets, rhetoricians, 
prophets, priefts, and ten thoufand others, the greater part of us do not 
turn from ading unjuftly, but we endeavour by fuch condud to obtain a 
remedy for our evils. But from legiflators who coafcfs ihemfeives not to 
be ruftic, but mild, wc think it rcafonable toexped that they Ihould endea- 
vour to perfuade us that there are Gods ; fo that, though they may not fpeak 
better than others refpeding the exiftence of the Divinities, yet they may 
fpeak better with refped to truth. And perhaps, indeed, we may be per- 
fuaded by you. If, therefore, we fpeak in tf proper manner, comply with 
our requeft. • - i- 

Clin. It appears therefore caly, O gueft, to {how the truth of this 
affertion, that there are Gods, ' i 

Guest. How? 

Clin. In the ftrft place, the earth and fun, ‘all the ffirs* and the feafons 
fo beautifully adorned and diftinguilhed by months, and years, evince the truth 
of this affertion. To which we may add, that all men, botkX}reeks and 
Barbarians, believe that there are Gods. : . , . i; '■= ' 

Guest. 
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Gvest., O bleffcd man, I am afraid for the depraved, (for I will not ever 
fay that I am afhamed of them,) left you fliouW defpife them. For you are 
ignorant with refpeil to the caufe of the difference between them and others, 
and think that their fouls are impelled to an impious life through' the incon- 
tinence alone of pleafures aijd defires.. 

Clin. But what other caufe is there, O gueft, befides this ? 

Guest. One, of which you are nearly entirely iguoranty through living 
remote from fuch characters. 

Clin. What is it ? 

Guest. A certain %noranceof a very grievous’ nature, and which appears 
to be the greateft prudence. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest., There are certain writings among us, partly in verfe and partly 
in profe, which, as I underftand, you have not, through the virtue of your 
polity. The moft antient of thefe writings affert, refpeCiing the Gods, that 
the nature of Heaven, and of the other Divinities, was firft generated ; and 
at no great diftance from the beginning of thefe compofitions, the generation 
of the Gods, and their ditcourfes with each other, , are related. It is nor 
eafy to cenfure thefe writings, on account of their antiquity, whether they 
may be properly adapted to the hearers of them, or not. But I fhall never 
praife them as ufeful, norasme/ery refpcCl fpeaking properly refpctfting 
the reverence and honour which is due to parents. Let us, therefore, difmila 
and bid farewel to the writings of the antients, and fpeak of them in fuch 
ar manner as is pleafing to the Gods. But let us accufe fuch afiertions of 
junior wife men as are the caufes of evil. Their affertions, then, produce 
the following effeCt — When you and I, as arguments that there arc Gods, 
adduce, the fun and moon,, the .ftars, and the earth,, as Gods and Divine 
natuj|^~othcrs. perfuaded by thefe wife men, will fay that they are earth 
and f^ies, incapable of paying any attention to human affairs, though they 
arc celebrated as Divinitiea in difeourfes well calculated to procure per- 
fiiafion. 

Clin. ^Such an aflertion, O gueft, would be of a dangerous nature, even 
if I was the only one. that heard it; but now, fince it is heard by many, it 
is ftill more dangerous. 

Guest. What then ought we to fay, and what ought we to do ? Shall 

we 
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we apelogiife as if we were accu&d by foroe impious perfen f(Ur aAtng in a 
dire manner by eftablifliing laws as if there were Gods ^ Or fliall we bid 
farewel to thefe, and again . return to the difcoifion of laws> that this our 
preface' to the laws may not become more extended than is. proper ? For 
our difcourfe will be far from being (hort, if we fulBciently exhibit what is 
jjeceflary to men prone to impiety i wiflt to deter them from wickednefs ; 
to render them indignant with what is bafe t and afterwards to eftabKth laws 
in a proper manner. 

Clin. But, O gueft, we have often faid in the courfe of this Ihort time, 
that in the prefent difcuflion’ brevity is not to be preferred to prolixity. For 
nothing (according to the faying) purfues us urging. But it would be ridi- 
culous, and at the fame time bafe, to prefer that which is fhorter to that 
which is beft. For it will be a thing of no fmall confcquence if our difcourfe 
lhall poffefs any perfuafive arguments that there are Gods, that they are • 
good, and that they honour juftice far more than men. For this will be 
nearly the moft beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Without 
any moleftation, therefore, and delay, let us, to the utmoft of our power, 
omit nothing which may tend to perfuade that theYe things are fo. • 

Guest. What you have juft now laid 'appears to me to callus to prayer, 
fince you excite yourfelf with alacrity to the enfuing difcourfe, and do not 
admit of any further delay. But how can any one, without angen, [peak con- 
cerning the exijience of the Gods^ as if it was a thing of a doubtful nature? 
For it neceflarily follows that we muftbe indignant with, and hate, thofe 
who are the caiifes to us of the prefent difcuflion. Thefe, indeed, migltt 
be perfuaded there are Gods, from what they heard while children, and while 
they were yet nourilhed with milk from their nurfes and mothers, as it were 
in fongs, both in Iport and in carneft, in facrifices and prayers. For in thefe 
they muft have feen and heard in the fweeteft manner their parents; li||ipli- 
cating the Gods with the greateft earneftnels for themlelves and children, 
and proclaiming, by their prayers and fupplications, that there are indubi> 
tably Gods. Belides this, too, they muft have heard and feen both Greeks 
and Barbarians, during the riling' and fetting of the fun and moon, fuppli- 
cating and adoring,, as well wbenilbeir aflkirs were profperous as when they 
were adverfe ; by all which thby might be led to conclude that there are 
Gods, without any fulpiciou to the cbotrary. But with refpedt to tbofe 

who 
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who defpile every thing of this kind, though not from one fufFicicnt argu- 
ment, as every one who poffeffes the Icafl: degree of iutcllciS: will acknowledge, 
and on this account compel us to fpeak as wc do at prclent, liow lhall we be 
able to corre61: them in mild language, and at the fame time, in the fill 
place, teach them that there arc Gods ? Let us, however, dare the attempt. 
For it is not proper that, at tlic fame time they are infane through the voracity 
of pleafure, we Ihould be tranfported through anger witli fuch charaiters as 
thefe. I^aying afide all auger, therefore, let us prc\ ioufly add refs thole who 
are thus vitiated in their diaiioetic part, and mildly fpeak to one of them as 
follows: O boy, you are as yet a youth; but time, as it advances, will 
caufe you to change your opinions, and thiiik in many refpedls contrary to 
what you do at prefent. Wait, therefore, till that period, that you may be 
able to judge concerning things of the greateft- confequence. Hut to pollets 
right conceptions refpe6ling the Gods, though to you at prefent it appears to 
be a thing of no confequence, is of the greateft importance as to living vvcl), 
or the contrary. If, therefore, I announce to you what follows as one ot 
the things of the utmoft confequence, 1 (hall by no means fpeak falfely. Not 
you alone, . nor your friends, are the fnft that have entertained this opinion 
refpeding the Gods, but there always have been a greater or lefs number 
who have laboured under this difeafe. I will, therefore, tell you what 
happens to moft of them, viz. that they do not remain in this opinion, that 
there are no Gods, from youth to old-age. Two opinions, indeed, refpcdl- 
ing the Gods remain, though not in many, yet in a few, — ’I mean, that there 
• are Gods, but that they take no care of human affairs ; or, if they do, that 
they may be ealily appeafed by facrificcs and prayers. , If, therefore, you 
will be perfuaded by me, wait,nconfidering whether this is the cafe or not, 
till you poflefs as clear information in this particular as can pofljbly be 
obtained. And in order to this, interrogate others, and particularly the 
legiflator. But at the prefent time do not dare to a6l in any refpeit impious 
towards the Gods. For he who eflablilhes laws for you will endeavour, 
both now and hereafter, to teach you how thefe things fubfifi:. 

Clin. What has been faid thus far, O gueft, is mofl beautiful. 

Guest. Entirely fo, O Megillus and Clinias,; but we are ignorant that 
we have fallen upon a wonderful aflertion. 

Clin. What kind of aflertion do you mean ? 
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Guest. That which in the opinion of many is the wilcft of all aflertions.. 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. Some then fay, with refpeft to all things that have been, are, and 
will be, that fome fubfift from nature, others from art, and others through 
fortune. 

Clin. And they fpeakwell. 

Guest. It is fit, indeed, that wife men Ihould fpeak properly. Following 
them, therefore, let us confider what they meant by this alfertion, 

Clin. Bv all means. 

Guest. It appears (fay they) that the greateft and moft beautiful things 
are produced by nature and fortune, but leffer things by art ; which receiv- 
ing from nature the generation of great and primary works, falhions and 
fabricates all llnaller works, which we all of us denominate artificial. 

Clin. How do you lay.^ 

Guest. I will fpeak ftill clearer. They fay * that fire and water, earth 
and, air, fubfift from nature and fortune, and not from art. That the bodies 
alfo, which are pofterior to thefe, viz. of the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the ftars, are generated through thefe, which are entirely deftitute of foul. 
They add, that, all things being cafually borne along by the impulfe of for- 
tune, they became in a certain refpe£l properly harmonized together, viz. the 
hot with the cold, the dry with the moift, the foft with the hard ; and, in 
ftiort, that all things of a contrary temperament were, from neceftity, through 
fortune mingled together. That, befidcs this, the whole of heaven, with all 
that it contains, all animals and plants, and the feafons of the year. Were* 
produced after this manner: not (fay they) through intclletft, or any divinity, 
nor yet through art, but, as we have fiiid, ftom nature and fortune. That 
afterwards mortal art was generated from thefe by mortals, and that througli 
its affiftance certain pofterior difeiplines were produced, which do not very 
much partake of truth, but are certain images allied to each other ; fuch as 
painting, nuilic, and the lifter art', beget. They add, that If there are any 
arts which produce any thing of a ferious nature, tlfcy arc fuch as com mu- 

‘ Plato here alludes to thofe natural philofophcrs Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus; the 
firlt of ^'hom afierted, that the unive- e was confiltutcd by a certain rafh chance rather than by a 
divine inielled; and the other two, that the celeAidl orbs have nothing in them more divine than 
the fublunary elements. 

nicatc 
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nlcate their own power with tliat of nature ; liich as are the arts of mci!iciiie, 
agriculture, and gymnaftic : and that the political art communicates in a 
certain fmall part with nature, but very much with art. So that, according 
to them, the whole of legiflation does not conlifl; from nature, but art, aiul 
its politions ai'e not true. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. O bleflcd man, they fry in the lirfl place, tliat the Cod^ do not 
fubfift from nature, but from art and certain laws, and tliat thefe are dif- 
ferent in dilFerent nations, according as the legiflators by mutual agreement 
have determined. They likewife affert, that things beautiful or becoming 
are not the fame by nature as by law; and that things juft have not any 
natural fublillence whatever, but that men always dillent among themfehes 
. refpcifting thefe, and are perpetually changing them. That, when they arc 
changed by them, they then poftefs authority, deriving their fuhfiftcncc from 
art and laws, and not from any certain nature. Thefe, my friends, arc the 
particulars which arc tauglit young men from the writings of the Wife, 
both in profc and verfe, and by which they learn that the moft juft is that 
which is obtained by violence. Hence, young men fall into impiety f:) as to 
believe that there are not Gods, fuch as the law ordains us to conceive have 
an exiftence. Hence, too, (editions ariic, through which men arc drawn to 
a life confiding in vanquifhing others, and refufing fubjeftion to others 
according to law, as if it was a life naturally proper. 

Cl IN. O gueft, what a circumftance have you related, and what a peft 
• to young men, both publicly to cities, and to private families ! 

Guest. You (peak truly, O Clinias. What then ought a Icgiflator to do 
in this cafe ? Ought he only to threaten every one in the city, that they 
(hall be puni(hed unlels they alfert and believe that there are (dods, (uch as 
the law fays there are ; and unlefs they conceive they ought to a(!:l in (uch a 
manner with relpeft to things beautiful and juft, and every thing clfc of the 
greateft conlequence, and whatever pertains to virtue and vice, as the 
writings of the legiflator enjoin f If, therefore, any refu(c to obey his laws, 
ought he to puni(h fome with death, others with ftripes and bonds, others 
with infamy, and others with poverty and exile ? but ought he to pay no 
attention to perfuafion and gentle methods, at the (amc time that he is efta^ 
blKhing laws ? 
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Clin. By no means, O gueft. But ,if any perfuafioj), though fmall, re- 
fpefting things of this kind can be obtained, a legiflator who is of the Icaft 
worth ought by iio means to be weary, but, as it is faid, with the moft. 
ftrcnuous exprtions of his voice, thoiild give afiiftance to the antient law, 
by alTcrting that there are Gods, and Inch other things as you have difeufled ; 
and Ihould give his fuffrage botli to nature and art, that they have a natural 
fubfiftence, or a fubfiftencc not inferior to that of nature, fuicc they are the 
progeny of intelled, according to the dilates of right reafon, as you appear 
to me to aflert, and as I believe. . 

Guest. O moft prompt Clinias, is it not dilEcult to follow by a reafoning 
procefs things afferted by the multitude, and which are of a very extended 
nature ? 

Clin. But what, O gueft? Shall wc patiently endure to difeourfe in fo. 
prolix a manner^bout intoxication, and muftc, and ftiall we not be equally 
ready to fpeak about the Gods, and fuch-like particulars ? Befides, fuch an 
undertaking will be of the gijeateft afllftance to legiflation, when prudently 
conduced, fince thofe written mandates pertaining to the laws, which have 
always been fuhjeii to reprehenfiop, will thus entirely remain undifturbed. 
So that we ought not to be terrified if thofe things Ihould at firft be difficult 
to hear, which, when often repeated, may be apprehended even by one 
whom, from his inaptitude to learning, it is difficult to inftrud. Thele 
things, therefore, though they may be prolix, yet, if they are uleful, they 
are not to be coufidcred as of no confequence ; nor docs it appear to me to 
be holy not to affift thefe affertions to the utmoft of our power. 

Mecjil. O gueft Cliuias, you appear to. me to fpeak moft excellently. 

Guest. He does very much fo indeed. 

Meoil. Let us, therefore, do as he fays. For, if affertions of this kind 
>^'ere not, as I may fay, fcattered among all men, there would bq no occa- 
fion of arguments to prove that there are Gods : but now this is neceffary. 
Since, therefore, the greateft laws arc corrupted by vicious men, to whom 
does it pertain to give affillance to tliem more than to thwlegiflator ? 

Clin. To no one. 

Guest. But inform me again, O Clinias, (for it is proper that you fiiouUl 
partake of this diftourfe,) does it not appear that he who afferts the above- 
mentioned particulars confidcrs fire and water, earth and air, as the firft of 

all 
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all things, and that he denominates thefc very things nature, but is of opinion 
that fovil was produced afterwards from thefe ? Indeed, it not only appears 
to be fo, but is truly fignified to us by the very aflertions thcmfelvcs* 

Clin. Entirely (a 

Guest. Whether or no, therefore, by Jupiter, have we found, as it were,, 
a certain fountain of the {lupid opinion of thofe men who have ever touched 
upon phyfical inquiries ? Confider, inveftigating the whole affair. For It 
will be of no fmall confequcnce if it fliall appear that thofe who meddle 
with impious aflertions,. and thus rule over others, do not employ good, but 
vicious arguments. To me, therefore, this appears to be the cafe. 

Clin. You fpeak well : but endeavour to fliow that it is fo. 

Guest. But I fliall appear to employ unufual arguments. 

Clin. Let not this make you fluggifli, O gueft. For I underfland that 
you are of opinion we fliall wander from the buflnefs of legiflation, if we 
engage in a difputation of this kind. But if it is not poflible to fliow by any 
other method than this that the laws fpeak properly concerning the Gods, 
let us, O wonderful man, adopt it. 

Guest. I will enter, therefore, on this difeourfe, which, as it appears, is 
fo unufual. Thofe difeourfes, then, which render the foul impious, aflert 
that the firfl: caufe of the generation and corruption of all things is not the 
but was produced afterwards ; and that what was poflerior is prior. 
On this account they err refpefling tlie true eflcncc of the Gods. 

Clin. I do not yet underfland. 

* Guest. Almoft all men, O my aflbeiate, appear to be ignorant what the 
foul is, and what power it poffefles, both with refpedl to other things and 
its generation ; I mean, that it ranks among things firfl, tliat it had a fub- 
fiftence prior to all bodies, and that more than any other nature it rules over 
the mutation and all the ornament of bodies. If this is the cafe, does it not 
neceflarily follow, that things allied to foul will have an origin prior to thofe 
pertaining to body, &ul itfclf being, more antient than body ? 

Clin. I.t is necefiary. , . 

Guest. Opinion, therefore, diligent attention, intellc<51, art, and law, will 
be prior to things hard and foft, heavy and light. Befides this, too, great 
and primary works and actions, which arc produced by art, will rank among 
things firfl: ; but natural productions, and nature hcrfelf, (which they do not 

properly 
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properly denominate,) will be things pollcrior, and in fubjc6llon to art and 
intellect. 

Cr,iN. How ? 

Guest. They are not willing to fay that the generation about things firft 
is nature, though it would be right to call it ib ; and they place bodies in the 
firft rank of beings. But if loul lhall appear to belong to the firil order 
of things, and not fire or air, it may nearly be faid with the greatefi: rcbli- 
tude, that foul was generated ‘ prior to body ; that, if thefc things iubfifl in 
this manner, tlicy will fubfift naturally, viz. if any one evinces that foul is 
more antient than body ; blit that this will by no means be the cafe if they 

fubfift otherwife. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Shall we, therefore, after this manner proceed to what follows ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But let us by all means guard againfi; and avoid fraudulent argu- 
ments, left thefe, which are- of a juvenile nature, Ihould deceive by falfe 
perfuafion us who are advanced in years, and thus render us ridiculous ; and 
left we fhould appear to attempt greater things, and wander from fuch'as 
are fmaller. Confider, therefore, if it were nccclTary that we three ftiould 
pafs over a very rapid river, and I, who am the youngeft of the three, and 
liave tried many rivers, ftiould fay it is proper that I ihould firft of all endea- 
vour to pafs over it by myfelf, leaving you in fafety, and Ihould confider 
whethcr or not it may be pafled over by you, who are more aged than mylelt ; 
that afterwards, this being agreeable to you, 1 Ihould either call you to ford 
the river in conjundlion with me, or, if it Ihould be too deep for you, 
cncoutiter the danger by mylelf ; — confider, I lay, if in this cafe I Ihould not 
appear to fpeak to the purpofe. In like manner, fince the difeourfe we arc 
now entering on is of a more vehement nature, and perhaps nearly inaccei- 
fible by your ftrength, left it (hould caufe in you a dark giddinefs, by leading 
you to queftions to which you are unaccuftomed, and<iftcrwards overwhelm 
you with difgrace and forrow, it appears to me that I ought, in the prefent 
cafe, firft to interrogate myfelf, while you heir in fafety, and, after tliis, 
again anfwer myfelf ; proceeding in this manner till the whole of this dil- 

’ Plato, when he ufes the word gtntrat'ion^ in fpcaking of the foul, does not mean to imply a 
/em^orai origin, but an eternal procejfm from an eternally energizing i a ufe. 
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courfe relpcfting the foul is finiflied, and it is (hown that loul is prior to 
body. 

Clin. You appear to us, O gueft, to fpcak moft excellently: do, there- 
fore, as you fay. 

Guest. Come then, let us invoke Divinity ; for, if it is ever proper to 
do fo, it will be requilite in’ the prefent cafe ; and let us befccch the Gods 
with the greateft earneftnels to aflift us in demonftrating their cxiftcncc. 
Holding, therefore, as by a certain I'ecure rope, let us afeend into the prefent 
reafoning. And it appears to me that, by the following interrogations re- 
fpe<Sting thefe things, 1 fliall moft fecurely anfwer my opponent. If any 
one then fhould alk me, O gueft, do all thii>gs ftand ftill, and is nothing 
moved ? Or, does the very contrary to this take place ? Or, arc fomc things 
moved, but others Hand ftill? To this I fhould reply. Some things are 
moved, and others ftand ftill. Do not, therefore, the things which ftand 
flill, abide in a certain place, and are not the things which arc moved, moved 
in a certain place? Undoubtedly. And feme things do this in a certain 
refped in one feat, but others in more than one. Do you mean we fliall 
fay that fome things which abide, receiving the power in the middle, arc 
moved in one, in the fame manner as the periphery of circles, which arc 
faid to ftand ftill, revolves ? I do. But we uuderftand that in this revolution 
a motion of this kind, leading round the greateft and the leaft circle, diftri- 
butes iticlf analogoufly in fmall and large circles, and is itfclf, according to 
proportion, lefs and more. On this account it becomes the fountain of all 
\Vonderful things, proceeding homologous according to flownefs and Iwift- 
nefs, in large and fmall circles, and thus accomplilhing what to fome one it 
might appear impoftible to accomplifti. You fpeak moft true. But by things 
moving in many things, you appear to me to mean luch as are moved locally, 
always pafiing from one place to another. r\nd lomctimes, indeed, they 
obtain the bafts of one cei tain centre, and fometimes ot more than one *, 
by being rolled round.- Each too meeting with each, they arc cut by thole 
that Itand ftill. But when they meet with each other, and are borne along 

• Viz. That which changes its place changes the centre of place, to which the circumference 
of the moving body is compared ; and fometimes, befides changing the centre, it preferves alter a 
manner the fame centre, when, not being fixed, but transferred from one place to another, it is 

carried round by a ceitain equal circumference. , 

Ul 
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in an oppofite dircaion, then the parts fituated in the middle, and thofe 
between thefe, becoming one, they are mingled together. I acknowledge 
that thefe things are as you fay. Befides this, too, the things which are min- 
gled together are increafed ; but when they arc feparated, they arc then 
corrupted, when the permanent habit of each remains ; but when it does 
not remain, it is dilTolved through both. . But the generation of all things 
takes place when a certain paffion is produced, viz. when the principle ^ 
receiving increafe arrives at a fecond tranfition, and from this to that 
which is'near it ; and when it has arrived as far as to three, it poflefles fenfe 
in things fentient. Every thing, tliereforc, is generated by this mutation and 
tranfition. However, a thing truly is, when it abides ; and when it is 
changed into another habit, it becomes entirely corrupted. Have we not 
therefore, O friends, enumerated all the forms of motion, except two ? 

Clin. Of what kind are thofe ? 

Guest. They are nearly thofe, O excellent man, for the fake of which 
the whole of oufprefent difeuflion is undertaken. 

Clin. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Was not the prelent difculTiou undertaken for the fake of foul ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Let one motion then be that \yhich is able to move other things, 
but is always incapable of moving itfclf * : but let the other be that which 
is always able to move both itfelf * and other things, by mingling and fepa- 
rating, by increafe, and the contrarj-, and by generation and corruption ; and 
this motion is different from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it fo, therefore. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, place that motion as the ninth, which always 
moves another, and is moved by another ; but call that the tenth * motion, 

* By the principle here, Plato means a motive and feminal nature. This nature by alteration 
proceeds through three degrees, i. c. into length, breadth, and depth, and finally arrives at 
Virility and fenfation, 

* This motion belongs to nature. 

3 This is the motion of foul. 

^ Plato in this book diftinguifhes the genus of motions into ten fpccies, viz. circulation about 
an immovable centre, local tranfition, condenfation, rarefaction, increafe, decreafe, generation, 
corruption, mutation or alteration produced in another by another, and mutation produced from 
a thing itfelf, both in itfclf and in another. This laft is the wCLth motion, of which he now 
fpeaks, and is the motion of foul. 

which 
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M^hich moves both icfelf and others, which is adapted to all actions atid 
paflions, and which is truly denominated the mutation and motion of all 
things ? 

- CtiN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. But which of the ten motions fliall we with the greateft rediitude 
judge to be the moll: robuft, and by far the moll efficacious of all motions ? 

Clin. It is neccffary to lay, that the motion whicli is able to move itfclf 
is infinitely to be preferred to the reft, and that all the others arc poftcrior 
to this. 

Guest. You fpeak well. Mull not, therefore, one or two of the things 
which have not at prefent been rightly alTertcd by us be tranfpolcj ? 

Ci-iK. What things do you mean? 

Guest. We'did notaltogethcrfpcab properly refpe«fting the tenth motion. 

Clin. Why lo ? 

Guest. Becaufe, according to reafon, it is the firft in generation and 
ftrengtlr; but that which follows this is the fecond, though it has been juft 
now abfurdly called by us the ninth. 

Clin. How do you lay ? 

Guest. Thus. When one thing moves another, and fomethiiig clfe 
always moves this, will there ever among fuch things as thele be any thing 
which is firft moved ? But how is it poflible that a thing which is moved by 
another can ever be the firft of things changed ? It is certainly impoflible.,;. 
But when a thing moving itfelf caufes mutation in lomething elfc, and this 
latter in feme other, and ten thoufand things are thus moved in liicccffion, — 
whether or no in this cafe will there be any other principle of all the motion 
than the mutation of that which moves itfelf? 

Clin. You Ipeak moll excellently. TUcle things, therefore, mull -be 

granted. 

Guest. Further ftill, let us thus interrogate and anfwer ourfclves. If all 
generated natures Ihould, after a manner. Hand ftill, as many of thole we are 
now addreffing dare to lay they do, which among the above-mentioned 
motions would neccirarily firft take place r 

Clin. Doubtlels that which moves itfelf. For the motion depending on 
another could not by any means take place till it had previoufly under- 
gone fomc mutation. 

VOL. II. 
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Guest; We muft fay, therefore, that, the principle of all motions, and 
which firft fubfifts in things abiding and in motion, is that which , moyea/ 
itfclf ; and that this is neceflarily the mofi anticnt and the moft powerful 
mutation of all things: but that the fecond is that which is changed Ijijt 
another, and at the fame time moves others. 

Clin. You.fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Since we have, therefore, arrived thus far in cur difeourfe, let.us 
alfo anfwer the following queftion, 

CniN, What is that ? 

Guest. If we fhould fee this firft motion taking place in a terrene, 
aquatic, or fery-formed body, whether fimplc or mixed, what paffion fhould 
we fey was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you afk me, whether that which moves itfelf fhould be faid to 
live ? 

Guest. I do. 

Clin. Undoubtedly it fhould. 

Guest. But what? When we fee foul inherent in any thing, do we 
admit that it liyes through any thing elfe than this ? 

Clin. Through nothing elfe. 

Guest. Confidcr then, by Jupiter, are you willing to underftand three 
things refpeCling every thing? , 

Clin. How do you fey ? 

Guest. One of thefe is eflence, another the reafon or definition of cffencc, 
and a third the name. And likewife the interrogations refpefting every 
bcinar are two. 

Clin, How two? 

Guest. Sometimes each of us, when a name is propofed, inquires the 
reafon of the denomination ; and fometimes, when the reafon is propofed, 
we inquire after the name. Are you, therefore, willing that we fhould now 
fpcak of a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Guest. A twofold diflin£lion is found ii) other things, and in number. 
Thus, for iuftance, in number, the name indeed is the even, but the definition 
is one number divided into two equal parts. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 


Guest. 
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Gvest. ’ My meaning is this. Do we fignify the fame thidg In each, when, 
heihg afked concerning the name, we iaflign the reafon, or, when, being aiked 
the rcafbn, We afHgn the narne ; firice we denominate one and the fame 
fihng fey name, even, but, by reafon or definition, a number divided into two 
equal parts ? 

Clin. Entirely (b. 

GvBST, But what is the definition of that which is called foul ? Have we 
any other than that which was juft now mentioned by us, I mean a motion 
capable of moving itfelf? 

Clin. ‘Do you'fay, that the being moved by itfelf is the definition of that 
eflcnce which we all denbthiuate foul ? 

Guest. I do fay lb. But if this be the cafe, do we yet defire it ftiould be 
more fufficiently fhoWn, that foiil is the Ibhile with the firft generation and 
motion of things which now' arc, have been, and ftjall be ; and, again, of all 
the contraries to thelc ; fince it appears that loul is the caufe of all mutation 
and motion to all things ? 

Clin. Certainly not. For it has been fufficiently Ihown, that foul is the 
moft antient of all things, and is the principle of motion. 

Guest. Will not, therefore, the motion which fubfifts through another in 
another, bPt which is neVer the caufe of a thing moving itfelf, be the fecond 
in order ? and ought it not to be placed after the former motion, by whatever 
interval of numbers any one may choofe to aflign, fince it is truly the muta- 
tion of an inanimate body ? 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. We have (aid, therefore, with rcAitude, propriety, and In the 
moft perfeft manner, that foul was generated prior to body, but that body 
is pofterior and fecondary, foul naturally poflefling dominion, and body 
fubjciftion. 

Clin. With the greateft truth, therefore. 

Guest. But do we recollefl, that it was acknowledged by us above, that 
if foul (hould appear to be more antient than body, the things pertaining to 
foul would alfo be more antient than thofe pertaining to body ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Difpofition, therefore, manners, volitions, reafonings, true opi- 
nions, attention, and memory, muft have been generated prior to the length, 

2 jL 2 breadth, 
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breadth, depth, and ftrength of bodice, on account of the priority of fou5 
to body. 

Clin. Ncccfllirily fo. 

Guest. Is it not, therefore, after this nece/Tary to acknowledge, tliat foul 
is the caufe of things good and beautiful, evil and bafe, jul> and iinjuft, and 
of all contraries, fince we eftablilh it to be the caufe of all things ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is if not alfo neeeflary to aflert, that foul, which governs all things, 
and which refides in all things that are in any refpedt moved, governs like- 
wife the heavens ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But does one foul, or many, govern them? 

Megil. Many : for I will anfwer for you'. 

Guest. We Ihould not, therefore, eftablilh lefs than two, one beneficent, 
and the other of a contrary ' nature. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoll reflitude. 

Guest. Soul, therefore, by its motions, leads every thing in heaven, 
earth, and the fea ; and the names of thefe motions are — to will, to confider, 
take care of, confult, form true and falle opinions, rejoicing, grieving, 
daring, fearing, hating, loving ; together w’ith all fuch primary motions as are 
allied to thefe, and which, receiving the fccondary motions of bodies, lead all 
tlfings to incrcafe and decay, reparation and concretion, and to things con- 
fequent to thefe, fuch as heat and cold, gravity and levity, the hard and the 
(oft, the white and the black, the four, fwcet, and bitter ; and, laftly, to all 
things which, foul employing, when it perpetually receives a divine intellcft, 
as being in this cafe a goddefs, difeiplines all things with reftitude and feli- 
city ; but when it is conjoined with folly, it produces every thing contrary to 
thcle. Shall we admit that thefe things fubfill in this manner, or Ihall we 
yet doubt whether they do not in a certain refpeft fubfift differently ? 

Cx-iN. By no means. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, Ihall we fay, that the genus of foul which is 

* Plato, by an evil foul, here means the nature or natural life fufpended from the rational foul 
ol the woilil, and which is the proximate vh matrix of bodies. As this life, without the govern- 
ing inlluciice of the rational foul of the world, would produce nothing but confuGon and dlfonlerly 
motions, it may be faid, when tonfidered as left to itfclf, to be evil. 
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prudent, and full of virtue, governs heaven and earth, and the whole period 
of generated nature, or that which ‘ polTelTes neither of thefc ? Are you 
willing, therefore, that we Ihould anfwer this queftion as follows ? 

Clin. 

Guest. Thus, O wonderful man. If the whole path of the heavens, and 
the local motion of all the natures it contains, polfefs a nature liniilur to the 
motion, circulation, and rcafonings of intellect, and proceed in a manner 
allied to thefe, it muft evidently be granted, that the moft excellent foul 
takes care of the whole world, and leads it according to a path of this kind. 

Clin. Eight. 

Guest. But if it proceeded in a mad and dlfordered manner, it muft be 
led by an evil foul. 

Clin. And this alfo is rightly aflerted. 

Guest. What nature, then, does the motion of intellect poflefs ? To this 
queftion indeed, O friends, it is difficult to anfwer prudently. It is, there- 
fore, juft, that I ftiould now anfwer for you. 

Clin. You fpeak well. 

Guest. Let us not, therefore, looking as it were to the fun in an oppotlte 
direction, and thus introducing night in midday, anfwer the prefent (pieftion, 
as if wc could ever fufficiently behold and know intelled with mortal eyes : 
for, by looking to the image of the objeft of our interrogation, we lhall fee 
\\ ith greater fccurity. 

Clin. How do you fay? 

Guest. Let us receive from among thofe ten motions, as an image, tliat 
to which intelle6l is fimilar. This' motion I will recall into your memory, 
and anfwer for you in common. 

Clin. You fpeak in the moft beautiful manner. 

Guest. We muft remember,' therefore, it was aflerted by us above, that 
of all things that exift, fome are moved, and others abide. 

*- Clin. It was lb. 

Guest. But, of things which are moved, forae arc moved in one place, but 
others are borne along; in more than one. 

Clin. They are fo. 

Guest. But it is necelTary that thefe motions, which are always borne 
along in one, ftiould be moved about a certain middle, in imitation ot circles 

falhiuiicd 
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fafhioned by a wheel, and that they Ihquld be, in every relpedt, as much as 
poflihle allied and hmilar to the circulation of ihtellcft. • ' - 

Clin. How do you fay ? ■ . , ‘ 

Guest. That both of them are moved according to the fai^,'in a fimilar 
manner, in the fame, about the famie, and towards the^fame, according to 
one reafon and order. If, therefore, we fhould fay that intellcd, and the 
motion which is borne along-in one, arc fimilar to the local motions of a 
fphere falhioned by a wheel, we fhould not by any means be bad artificers 
in difcourfe of beautiful images. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft reftitudc. 

GuESTi The motion, therefore, which is never borne along in a fimilar 
manner, nor according to the fame, nor in the fame, nor about the lame, 
nor towards the fame, neither in ornament, nor in order, nor in one certain 
reafon, will be allied to all folly. 

Clin. It will, with the grcateft truth. 

Guest. Now^ therefore, it will be nO longer difficult to alTcrt openly, 
that fince it is foul which leads all things in a circular ' manner, it muft 
neceffarily follow that the circulation of the heavens muft be led round, 
taken care of, and adorned, either by the moft excellent foul, or the contrary. 

Clin. O gueft, front ytdjjgt-has been laid, it is not holy to fay otherwife 
than that either one foul, ?||pSany fouls, poflefling every virtue, caufe the 
circulation of the heavens. ' - 

Guest. Youunderftand my arguments, O Clinias, moft cxcclfently but 
[ifttn.ftill further to this. 

Clin,, To what? 

Guest. If foul convolves the fun, moon,, and the other ftars, is hot each 
of tbele convolved by a Ibul * of its’ own ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Wc lhall, therefore, dilcourfe about one foul, in fuclua manner, 
that what we fay may be accommodated to all the ftai-s. * ' 

* 1 he reader muft carefully remember that foul leads all thmgs circularly, from its polTeffiron of 
a divine intellect ( for Plato hai juft before Ihown, that a circultf is an image of intelledlual motion. 

* Ariftutle alfo, in the twelfth book of hi| Metaphyfics, (hows, that each of the heavenly bodies 
poflefles a divine intelledi, which is the fource of its motions } to my Tranilaiion of which 1 refer 
the reader. 
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Clin. What, foul is that^l 

Guest. Every man per^ives the body of the fun, but no one its foul; 
nor, indeed, does any one perceive the foul of any other body, either of 
a living or of a dead animal ; but there is every reafon to believe that this 
genus of things is naturally incapable of being feen by any of the corporeal 
fenfes, but is of an intelligible nature. X.ct us, therefore, by intelledl alone, 
and the dianoetic energy, apprehend this refpedling it, 

Clin. Wliat? 

Guest. If foul is the leader of the fun, we fhall perhaps not err in avert- 
ing, that it accomplifoes this by one. of thefe three modes. 

Cljn. What modes? 

Gvest. That either, refiding withm this.ap^cnt circular body, it entirely 
rolls it afong, in the lame manner as obit; foul moves us, or that, in a certain 
refpeft being fituatcd externally, apid conneai|ig,ttfoIf.fVirith'a body of fire or 
air, according to the aflertions foi^i 4 yi^ldntly foipels body With bod> ; 
or, in the third place, being .itfelfdo^ti^ pf: body, it governs this vifible 
orb through poflefling certain other jKjwors tranfcendently admirable. 

Clin. Certainly. , 

Guest. This 
foul, according 
the fan, as inj^ 
externally, or in 
orb, it if hqUer 
we fay I 

atU^ e0^emi^ 

Guest., and 

the feafam^ Jhalt foul and 

he the caufes of all 

thefe., thy fhutd he cMkd Gori^jiitf^ bodies, and thus 

helming antmals, they adorn all heun}^, or in vtbatever other manner they • 
ihis f An^j in the. mxiflacey cem he who affents to thefe things 
deny that all things artt full <f^'Qotst I 

Caik* No one,‘'0 gueft,'. is fo infane as to deny this. 

Quest. 'Afilt^lng, therefore, certain boundaries at prelent to him, O Cli- 


then is ncccVary,-rd|^_al^ ^gS foould be governedibyiailf i 
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iiias and Megillus, who does not. jifc ‘Gods, ' 'difTnifs 

him. ' 

Clin. What IWunda ties do you rtiein ? 

Gukst., EitheV'that hetnyft teach uS' We do not fpeall rightly, in aflTcrting 
that foiil is^thc’firft generation of all things,, together with fuch other partt- 
culars as are .confcquetit to this; dr, -if he is indapable of aflfertmg Anything 
better - than we have afTertcd, th;it he thall be pcffuaded by «s, aridTive for 
the rcrriaitidcr of his life in the belief that there are Gods.' Let us, there- 
fore, now fee whether wq have fpoken fufficietitly or not, in our arguments 
that there are Gods, to thofe who deny their exigence. 

Clin. Your arguments, O gueft, are very far from being infuffieient. 

• Guest. Let this, then, be the conclufion of our difeourfe to thefe. But 
lat us cure, in the following manner, him who believes that there are Gods, 
but that they take no care of human affairs, — O mod excellent man! we 
fhall fay, becaufe you tliink that there arc- Gods, a certain nature allied to 
Divinity leads you to honour, and believe in that .which is connate with your- 
felf ; but the profperous condition^ of e.vil and unjuft oien, both in private 
and public, who, though they are not truly happy, yet arc confidcred to be 
fd in the Irighell: degree in the inelegant opinion of the multitude, and are 
improperly celebrated as fuch in poetical, and a variety of other compo-- 
fitioiis this it is \vhich*1eads you to impiety. Or, pcriiaps, on feeiug' 
impious men leaving behind them, after having arrived at old age, grand- 
children in the greateft honours, you are diftuibcd: Or from hearing, or 
perhaps being yourfelf an cyc-witnefs, of fome who, though they have aded- 
in a moft impious and dire manner, yet, by means of fuch acTions, have 
arrived from flenJer pc'lTcllions and fmall power to tyrannies and the greateft' 
wealth.' It is evident that, in all fuch' cafes as thefe, you are unwilling to 
blame the Gods as the caufes of them,' through your alliance with their' 
nature, but, at the fame time, being led by a certam.privdtimvof reafon, and 
not being able to be indignant with the Gods; you ‘have arriv ed at -the pre- 
fent condition, fo aS to believe in their cxiftcnce, biit tJiat they defpife and 
negled human affairs. That the prefent dogma, therefore, may not lead ' 
you to greater impiety, but that you may be feipoved further, from it, wcfttall ‘ 
endeavour, to the utmoft of our power, to cotiSrinee-you bf its fallacy; ^(fon- 
joiiimg- the following difeourfe with the foniicr, which cthployed agaltift 
■ ^ thole 
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jthpfe whQ entirely denied the exiftence of the Gods. But dq you, O MegUlus 
and; Cl|niaSj take upon you to aufwer for the young man, aa , you did before; 
and'4f ;,any thing .difficult .flivould. happen to take, place in -our difcqurfe, I, 
tafeing holdjSf you as I juft now ^14,; will pafs over the river*, 

^ , Cun. ,j^igl>tly^ faid* ;Po you, therefore, aft in this manner; and we to 
th^.ij^ppa<aft.crf..,our;p will do as you fay. 

•; perhaps,, it will not be difficult to evince tliat the Gods pay 

no lels. attention to fmall things than to fuch as tranlcend in magnitude. For 
it was, juft, now aflerted by us, that they are good from the poircffion of 
every yictue,, and that,,iivGonfequence of this,, a providential concern for all 
things; is ,ur;the higheft; degree; accommodated to their nature, 

C£in. This was vehemently aflertedi 

Guest. Let us, therefore, in common inveftigate that which follows this, — 
1 mean, what the virtue of the Gods is, face we acknowledge that they are 
good. Do we not then fay, that to be temperate, and to ppflefs intellcft, 
are things pertaining to virtue, but the contraries of thefe to vice ? 

Clin. We do lay fo. 

Guest. But what? Does not fortitude belong to virtue, and timidity to 
vice ? 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest, And do not we fay that fome of thefe are bafe, and others beautiful? 

Clin. It is neceffary wc ffiould. 

Guest., And rnuft.wc not fay that fuch. among thefe as are bafe belong 
. to us, but that tiie^Gods participate neither any thing great, nor any thing 
fmall,', of .fucfu'li'ke, particulars ? • . 

Clin. . And this allb every pne will acknowledge. 

Guest. But what ? Do we place negligence, indolence, and luxury, as 
belonging to the.virtuc of the foul ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. How can wc ? 

Guest. As belonging, therefore, to the contrary ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Gu;^ST. The contraries, therefore, to thefe belong to tliat, which is coiitrary. 

Clin. To that.wjbich is contrary- 

Guest, What;thbu?' Will notiie who poOefles thefe contraries be con- 

V01-. II. as fidered 
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fidered by all of us as luxurious, negligent, and indolent, and, accordino- to 
the poet *, fjmilar to a drone bee, without a fling ? 

Clin. The poet fpcaks with the utmofl reditude. 

Guest. It mufl not, therefore, be faid, that Divinity poflefles manners 
that arc odious to him, nor mufl we permit any one to make fuch an aflertion. 

Clin. By no means. For how can it be laid? 

Guest. But will he to whom it belongs in the mofl eminent degree to do 
and take care of any thing, will the intelled of fuch a one take care of 
great, but negled fmall things ? And lhall we not in every refped err by 
prailing fuch an aflertion ? But let us confidcr as follows : Will not he who 
ads in this maimer, whether he is a God or a man, be influenced by two 
Ipecies of adion ? 

Clin. What are thofe two ? 

Guest. I will tell you : Either becaule he thinks the ncgled of fmall 
things is of no confequence to the whole; or, if he thinks it is of confequence, 
yet he pays no attention to them, through indolence and luxury. Or is it 
polTible that negligence can take place in any other way ? For, when any 
one is incapable of taking care oi all things, and, in confequence of this, 
negleds either fuch as are fmall, or fuch as are great, he is not in this cafe 
faid to be negligent, whether it is a man or a God who is thus deflitute of 
power. 

Clin. Undoubtedly not. 

Guest. But now let thofe two anfwer us three, who, though they both 
of them acknowledge there are Gods, yet one of them confiders the divini- ' 
ties as eafy to be appeafed, but the other as ncgleding fmall affairs. Let us, 
therefore, thus addrefs thefe in the firft place : You both acknowledge that 
the Gods know, fee, and hear all things, and that nothing which is either an 
objed of fenfe or fcience can be concealed from them. Do you not lay that 
this is the cafe ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. That this is the cafe. 

Guest. But what ? Are they not able to accomplifti all things which both 
mortals and immortals are able to accomplilh ? ' 
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Clin. How is it poflible they fliould not acknowledge this ? 

Guest, We, that are five in number, alfo agree that the Gods are good 
and moft excellent. 

Clin. Very much fo. 

Guest. Muft we not, therefore, acknowledge that it is impoffible for 
them ever to a£k in an indolent and luxurious manner, fmce they are fuch 
as we have granted them to be ? For, in us, indolence is the offspring of 
timidity, but fluggifhnefs, of indolence and luxury. 

Clin. You fpeak moft true. 

Guest. Put the Gods cannot be negligent through indolence and flug- 
giftinefs ; for timidity is not prefen t with them. 

Clin. You fpeak with the utmoft rectitude. 

Guest. It remains, therefore, that if they neglect a few things, and fuch 
as are fmall in the univerfe, they muft either do fo becaufe they know that 
things of this nature ought by no means to be taken care of, or becaufc they 
are ignorant that they ought to be taken care of ; for, can there be any other 
alternative ? 

Clin. None. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, O moft excellent and beft of men, thall we 
confideryou as faying that the Gods negledl thefe in confequence of being 
ignorant that they ought to be taken care of ; or that, like the moft depraved 
of men, they know that this is proper, but are prevented from atfting agree- 
ably to their knowledge, through being vanquiflied by certain pleafures or 
pains ? 

Clin. But how could this be poflible ? 

Guest. Befides, human affairs participate of an animated nature, and at 
the fame time man is the moft religious of all animals. 

Clin. It appears fo. 

Guest. We likewife lay that all mortal animals are the poflefllons of the 
Gods, in the fame manner as all heaven. 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Whether, therefore, any one lays, that thele things are con- 
fidered either as Imall or great by the Gods, it is not proper, fince they are 
the moft provident and beft of beings, that they Ihould negleft their poflel- 
flons. But further ftill, in addition to thele things, let us confider this. 

E s 2 Clin. 
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Clin. What ? 

Guest. Refpeifling fenfe and power, whether they are not naturally con» 
trary to each other, with reference to facility and difficulty. 

Clin. How do you lay? 

Guest. Small things are leen and heard with greater difficulty than fuch 
as are large. But to carry, govern, and take care of a few things, and fuch 
as are fmall, is in every refpe£t more eafy than to carry, govern, and take 
care of the contraries to thefe. 

Clin. It is by flu more eafy. 

Guest. But fince it is the province of a phyfician to take care of a certain 
whole, and he is both willing and able to do this, will this whole ever be in 
a good condition if he neglects parts, and fuch things as are fmall ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Guest. But neither will things numerous and mighty ever be well con- 
duced either by pilots, or commanders of an army, or certain political cha- 
raCers, or any others fimilar to thefe, without an attention to things few 
and fmall. For builders fity, that great ftones cannot be well placed without 
fmall ones. 

Clin. For how can they ? 

Guest. We ought not, therefore, to think that divinity is more vile 
than mortal artificers : for thefe, by how much the more Ikilful they are, by 
fo much the more accurately and perfeCly, from one art, do they accomplifh 
things fmall and great pertaining to their peculiar works. Since this is the 
cafe, can it be fuppofed that divinity, who is moft wife, and who is both' 
willing and able to energize providentially, will alone take care of great 
things, but by no means of fuch as are fm nl, which it is ealy to take care 
of, like one indolent, or timid, or flugglifh through labour? 

Cr.iN. We can by no means admit this opinion, O gneft, concerning the 
Gods ; for this would be forming a conception neither holy nor true. 

Guest. It appears, therefore, to me, that we have now fufficiently fpoken 
to him who accufes the Gods of negligence. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But we have hitherto forced him by our arguments to change his 
opinion. 

Clin. Right, 


Guest. 
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Guest. It appears, however, to me that he yet requires to be enchanted 
by certain words. 

Clin. What words, O good man f 

Guest. We (hould perfuade the young man, that he who takes care of 
the whole has conftituted all things with a view to the fafety and virtue of 
the whole, every part of which, as much as poflible, luffers and afts in a 
manner accommodated to its nature ; that over each of thefe parts rulers 
are placed, who always caufe that which is fmalleft in every action and 
paffion to receive its ultimate diftribution ; among which parts, O mifcrablc 
creature, thou art one, and which, though diminutive in the extreme, con- 
tinually diredls its views to The All. But you are ignorant tlvat every gene- 
rated nature fubfifts for the fake of the whole,that the univerfe may enjoy a 
bleffed life, and not for your fake, but that you fubfift for the fake of the 
univerfe. For every phyfician, and every artificial fabricator, effedls all 
things for the fake of the wliole, and regards that which is befi: in common ; 
fafliioning a part for the fake of the whole, and not the wliole for the fake 
of a part. You, however, are indignant, in confequence of not knowing 
how that which is beft with refpedt to yourfelf happens both to the univerfe 
and yourfelf, according to the power of common generation. But fince a 
foul which is conne6fed at different times with different bodies undergoes all- 
various mutations, either through itfelf, or through fome other foul, nothing 
elfe remains to be done by the dice-player than to transfer manners when 
they become better, into a better place, but, when they become worfe, into 
*a worfe place, according to the proper condition of each, that they may 
obtain convenient allotments. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. I appear to myfelf to fpeak with reference to the facility with 
which the Gods take care of all things. For if any one, always looking to 
the whole, fafliions any thing, and transforms all things, with a view to this, 
fuch as animated water from fire, and not many things from one, or one 
thing from many, participating of a firfl:, fccond, or third generation, there 
will be an infinite multitude of tranfpofed ornaments. But now there is an 
admirable facility in the power that provides for the univerfe. 

Clin. How, again, do you fay ? 

Guest. Thus. Since our king beholds all our actions, and thefe arc ani- 
mated. 
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mated, containing' much virtue and much vice, and fince both foul and 
body are generated indeftrudible though not eternal, like the Gods accord- 
ing to /aw *, (for there never would be any generation of animals if either 
foul or body was deftroyed,) and befides, fince that which is good in the foul is 
always naturally difpofcd to aflift, but that which is evil in it to injure, — our 
king, perceiving all thefe things, devifed in what manner each of the parts 
ihould be fituated, fo that virtue might vanquifli in the univerfe, but vice be 
fubdued, in the moft eminent degree, and in the beft and moft facile 
manner. He devifed, therefore, how each particular fliould be generated 
with reference to the univerfe, what feat it (hould refide in, and what places 
it (hould be allotted: but he left to our will the caufes of this or that gene- 
ration. For where the de(ire of any Ibul is, and fuch as is its condition, 
there each of us nearly refides, and luch for the moft part each of us fubfifts. 

Clin, It is likely. 

Guest. Every thing, therefore, that participates of foul is changed, and 
poflclTcs in itfeif the caule of this mutation.; but, when changed, it is borne 
along according to the order and law of fate. And thofe fouls whofe manners 
are lei's changed, have a lefs extended progreffion ; for they proceed no fur- 
ther than the fuperficies of the region. But thofe whofe manners are more 
changed, and are more . unjuft, fall into depth, and into the places beneath, 
which are denominated Hades, and the like, where they are vehemently 
terrified, and converfant with dreams, both living and when freed from body. 
A greater foul, however, when it participates either of virtue or vice, 
becoming in this cafe ftrong, through its own will, and converfe with other 
natures, if, mingling with divine virtue, it becomes eminently divine, then 
it is tranflated into another better place, which is entirely holy ; but if it 
mingles itfeif with the contrary to divine virtue, then its life is transferred 
into a contrary place. This then, O boy and young man, who think that 
you are neglc6ted by the Gods, is the judgment of the Olympian divinities 
that he who is more depraved (hall depart to more depraved fouls, but he 

’ Body, when corrupted, is refolved into the elementary, whole* from which it originated, hut 
is never deftroyed. 

» Law here fignifies intelle£lual diftribution. So that the God* according to law arc thofe 
divine natures which proceed from the intellect of the fabricator of th« univerfe. Thefe God* 
are thus denominated in the Golden Verfe* of Pytbagora*. 

who 
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who is better, to fuch as are better, both in life, and irt all deaths, and that 
he fhall both fufFer and do fuch things as ought to be done by fimilars to 
(imilars. But neither you nor any other (hould pray that you may be exempt 
from this judgment of the Gods. For thofe who ordained this ellablilhed 
it more firmly than all judgments, and as that which ought to be venerated 
in every refpedl. Indeed, you will never be negle<Sted by this judgment ; not 
though you were fb frnall, that you could defcend into the profundities of 
the earth, or lb elevated, that you could fly into heaven. But you will fufFer 
from thefe divinities the punilhment which is your due, whether you abide 
here, or depart to Hades, or whether you are removed to a place ftill more 
ruftic chan thele» My difcourfe to you, likewile, will be the lame relpeding 
thofe impious men whom you have fcen riling into confcquence from fmall 
beginnings, and whom you have confidered as having pafied from felicity to 
mifery. For it has appeared to you that, in the adlions of thele, as in a 
mirror, the negligence of all the Gods was vilible ; and this, from your 
beins ignorant in what manner the end of fuch chara 61 ers contributes to the 
■good of the whole. But can you think, O moll courageous of all men, that 
it is not necclTary to know this, which he who is ignorant of, will neither be 
able to perceive, nor difcourfe about, the felicity of life, and an unhappy 
fortune. If, therefore, Cliiiias, and the whole of this aged company, arc 
able' to perfuade you that you do not know what you fay refpefling the Gods, 
divinity will alfift you in a beautiful manner ; but if you ftill require fome 
further reafon, hear, if in any refpedt you polFcfs intelleft, what we lhall 
fay to our third antagonift. For, that there are Gods, and that they take 
care of men, I Ihould fay, has been not altogether badly demonftrated. But 
that the Gods can be moved by the gifts of certain unjuft men, muft not 
be granted to any one, but confuted in every poflible way to the utmoft of 
eur power.^ 

•Clin. You fpcak moft beautifully ; and we llrall do as you lay. 

Gukst. Come, then, by the Gods themfelves, if they arc moved by gifts, 
in what manner arc they moved ; and what kind of beings muft they in this 
calc be? For it is ncceflary that they muft poffefs fovereign authority who 
continually govern all heaven. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Guest. But to what rulers are they "fimilar, or what rulers are fimilar to 

A them, 
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them, that we may be able to compare fmall things with great ? Whether 
will the charioteers of tvve-yoked cars that contend in the courfe be fuch as 
thefe, or the pilots of (hips ? Perhaps, however, they may be affimilated to 
certain commanders of armies, or to phyficians, who arc cautious refpe^ling 
the war of difeafes about bodies, or to hulbandmeii, who fear for their plants 
during the ftormy feafons, or to (liepherds and herdsmen. For, fince we have 
granted that the univerfe is full of much good, and much evil, though not 
of more evil than good, we fay that a thing of this kind is an immortal war, 
and requires an admirable defence. But the Gods, and, at the fame time, 
daemons, fight for us ; and we are the pofleflion both of Gods and daemons. 
Injuftice and infolcucc, however, together with imprudence, corrupt us. 
And, on the contrary, juftice and temperance, in conjundlion with prudence, 
which refide in the animated powers of the Gods, preferve us. But that 
foniething of thefe refides in us, though for a (hort time, may be clearly feeii 
from this ; for certain fouls refiding on the earth, and polfefling an unjuft gift, 
ar£ evidently favage towards the fouls of guardians, whether they are dogs, 
or (hepherds, or in every refped the higheft of all rulers. Thefe they attack, 
‘perfuading them by flattering words and fpecious enchantments, (according 
to the rumours of the wicked,) that it is lawful for them to ufurp an unjuft 
authority among men, without any difagreeable confequences to thcmfelves. 
This fault, which we denominate prerogative, is called, in fle(hly bodies, 
clifeafe? in the feafons of the year, peftilencej and in cities and polities, by 
.changing the word, injuftice. 

,Ci.iN. Entirely fo. 

Guest. According to this reafoning, therefore, it is ncceflary to (ay, that 
he who afferts that the Gods always pardon unjuft men, when a part of, their 
unjuft acquifitions is oftered to them, aflerts at the fame time that they 
are like dogs, to whom wolves give a fmall portion of their rapine, and who, 
becoming mild by gifts, permit them to plunder the herds. Is not this tlic 
aflTertion of thole who conflder the Gods as cafily appeafed ? 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But will not he be the moft ridiculous of all men, who aftimilates 
the Gods to any of the above-mentioned guardians ? Shall we fay, there- 
fore, that they refemblc pilots, who giving thcmfelves up to the libation of 
wine, and the odour of flc(h, deftroy both the (hips and the failors ? 


Clin. 
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Gvkst. But neither do they refemble charioteers, who, when orderly- 
arranged io the courfe, throogh betivg corrupted by gifts, yield the viftory 
to the two-yoked cars of their opponents. 

Clin. For fuch an afTertion produces a dire image. 

Guest. But neither do they relemble the commanders of an army, nor 
phyjficians, nor huibandmen, nor Ihepherds, nor certain dogs feduced by 
wolves* 

CliK. Bropheiy better things. For how is it pofHble they can refemblc 
any of thefe ? . 

Guest. But are not all the Gods the greatcft of all guardians, and guardians 
of the greatcft affairs ? 

Clin. Very much (b. 

Go’bst. Shall we fay, then, that thofe who are the guardians of the moft 
beautiful things, and who, as guardians, are tranlcendent in virtue, arc 
worle than dogs, and men of a moderate charader, who never betray jufticc 
by receiving in an unholy manner gifts from unjuft men ? 

Clin. By no means; for fuch an affertion is not to be borne. And he 
who entertains fuch an opinion may moft juftly be confidered as the worft 
and moft impious of men* 

Guest. Wc may fay, then, that we have fufficicntly demonftrated the three 
things which we .propofed- to evince, via. that there are Gods ; that they 
take care of all things ; and that they arc not in any rcfpedl to be moved by 
• gifts, contrary to w-hat is juft. 

Clin. Undoubtedly ; and we affent to thefe reafons. 

Guest. And befidcs this, in. a certain refped we have fpoken more vehe- 
mently, through the contention of vicious men. But, O friend CUnias, we 
have employed adifeourfe of a contentious nature, left our adverfaries, think- 
ing that they had vanquiflicd, ftiould imagine they had a licenfe to do what- 
ever they pleafed, conformably to their conceptions rel'pecfting the Gods. 
'JThrough an earneft defire of preventing this, we have fpoken in a more novel 
manner. But if, during this Ihort time, we have offered any thing calculated 
to perfuade thefe men that they fhould hate themfelves, and embrace contrary 
manners, the exordium of oUr laws refpe^iing impiety will have been beauti- 
fully delivered-. 
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Clin. Let us hope that this will be the cafe ; but if it Hiould not, the 
leaiflator is not to be accufed for this kind of dilcourfe. 

Guest. After the preface, therefore, the difcourfe which is the interpreter 
of the laws will properly follow, proclaiming to all impious perfons, that 
they muft depart from their depraved manners, and betake themfelves to 
liich as are pious. But for thofe who will not be perfuaded by thefe argu- 
ments, let the following law of impiety be ellablifhed : — If any one fpeaks. 
or afts Impiouily, let any one who is prefent defend the caufe of piety, and 
give information to the magiftrates of the affair : and thofe magiftrates that 
are lirft made acquainted with it, fhall bring the offender before the court 
of juflice appointed by law for the determination of fuch cafes. But if any 
inagilfrate, on hearing the affair, does not aft in this manner, let him be 
accufed of impiety by any one who is willing to punifh him, for the fake of 
the laws. At»d if any one is condemned, let the court of juftice punifh him for 
the feveral impieties he has committed. Let bonds, then} be the punifhment 
of all impious conduft. And let there be three prifons in the city: one com- 
mon for moft crimes about the forum, for the fake of fecuring a multitude 
of perfons ; another lituated about the place where a noflurnal alfembly is 
held, and which is to be denominated the prifon for the correflion of man- 
ners ; and a third in the middle of the region, and in that part which is. 
moft folitary and rullic, calling it by the name of the prifon of punifhment. 
With refpcfk to impiety, there are three caufes of it, as we have already 
mentioned ; and fince two things take pbice from each of fuch-like caufes, 
there will be fix genera of crimes againft the Gods, which require neither 
an equal nor a limilar punifhment. For fome, who though they do not in 
any refpeft believe there are Gods, yet, from naturally poflefling a juft dif- 
pofition, hate the vicious, and, through being indignant with injuftice, 
neither commit unjuft adlions themfelves, nor affociate with, but avoid, 
unjuft men, and love the juft. But others, befides the opinion that all things 
are deftitute of the Gods, fall into incontinence of pleafurcs and pains, at 
the fame time polTefiing ftrong memories and acutenefs with relpcfl to 
difeiplines. The opinion that there are no Gods, is a paflion common to 
both thefe ; but they differ in this, that the one is the caufe of Ids, and the 
other of more, evil than other men. The one of thefe fpeaks with the 
greateft freedom concerning the Gods, facrifices and oaths ; and, as he ridi- 
cules 
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Cules others, will perhaps render others like himfelf, unlefs he is punifhcd. 
But the other who is of the fame opinion, is confidered by the vulgar as 
ingenious, and is full of fraud and ftratagcm* Fromthefe charaders many 
diviners are produced, and fuch as are excited to every kind of incantation. 
Sometimes, too, from thefe tyrants, public fpeakers, and commanders of 
armies, are formed ; and thofc who in their private myfteries ad infidioufly, 
and deceive men by fophiftical devices. Of thefe, indeed, there arc many 
fpecies ; but two of them deferve the eftablilhment of laws : of which the 
ironic produces crimes that deferve more than one or two deaths ; but the 
other requires admonition and bonds. In a fimilar manner, too, the opinion 
that the Gods are negligent, produces two charaders ; and the opinion that 
they are eafily appeafed, another two. Since, therefore, the impious are 
thus diftinguifhed, thofe who become fuch through folly, without a vicious 
difpofition and corrupt manners, the judge fhall confine in the prifon for cor- 
redion, for not lefs than five years. But, during this time, let no one of 
the citizens converfe with them, except thofe tliat participate of tlic noc- 
turnal allembly, who affociate for the purpofe of admonilhing and procur- 
ing fafety to the foul. When the period arrives that they are to be liberated 
from their bonds, if any one among them fliall appear to be more inodcft in 
his manners, let him dwell together with the modell; but if it appears that 
he is not, and he is again condemned for the fame crime, let him be 
punifhed with death. With refped to fuch as, in addition to their believing 
that there arc no Ciods, or that they are negligent, or eafily appealed, are 
of a favage difpofition, defpiling mankind, alluring the fouls of many while 
living, and aflferting that they can allure the fouls of the dead; likewife, 
pretending that they can perfuade the Gods by facriflces, prayers, and incan- 
tions, and endeavouring by thefe means to deftroy private perfon^, whole 
fiimilies, and cities, for the fake of their riches, — among fuch as thefe, 
whoever fhall be condemned, let him be fettered in the prilon which is in 
the middle of the region, and let no free-born perl’on be ever allowed to 
vifit him, but let the food appointed for him by the guardians oi the la\vs 
be brought to him by fervants. But, when he dies, let him be hurled bey ond 
the boundaries of the region, and left without a tomb. And, if any free- 
born perfon fliall bury him, let him fuflain the punifhmcnt of impiety by any 
one who is willing to iiiflift it. If he leaves behind him children fulhcicnt for 
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the purpofes of the city, let the guardians of orphans takeno l^s care of (hefe 
than of others, and from the very day on which their father was^condemaed. 
But it is proper that a common law ihodld be e^UblUhed for all, thefe, which 
may caufe the multitude to behave lefs impioufly towards the Gods, both in 
word and deed, and may render them lefs void of intelled, through not per- 
mitting them to make innovations in lacred concerns. Let the following 
law, then, be fimply eftablilhed for all of them No one Ihall have a temple 
in any private houfe. But when any one intends to facrifice, let him go to 
public buildings raifed for this purpofe, and prefent his offerings to thofe 
priefts and priefteffes who take care of thefe particulars in a pure and holy 
manner. Here let him pray, together with thefe, and any other who is 
willing to join him in prayer. Let thefe things be adopted, becaufe it is 
not cafy to eftabliih temples and ftatucs of the Gods ; but to effed a thing 
of this kind properly, is the work of a mighty dianoetic power. But it. is 
ufual, with women particularly, and all fuch as are imbecile, or in danger, 
or want, or, on the contrary, when they receive an abundance of any thing, 
always to confecrate that which is prcfeitt, vow fecrifices, and promife ftatues 
to the Gods, daemons, and the Ions of the Gods ; being terrified by fpedres 
when awake, and, in a fimilar manner, recolleding many vifions in dreams ; 
for all which they endeavour to obtain remedies, and for this purpofe fill all 
the pure places in houfes and ftreets with altars and temples. For the fake 
of all thefe particulars, it is requifite that the law we have juft mentioned 
ihould be eftabliihed ; and befides this, for the fake of the impious, left they, 
fraudulently ufurping thefe in their adions, and railing temples and altars 
in private houfes, (hould think to make the Gods propitious by facrifices and 
prayers ; thus infinitely iucrcafiug their injuftice, and provoking the indig- 
nation of the Gods, both againft thcmfelves, and thofe that permitted them 
to ad in this manner, though men of a better charader. For by this means 
the whole city becomes fubjed to the punilhment of impiety, and, in a 
certain refped, juftly. Divinity, indeed, does not blame the legiflator ; for 
the law eftabliihed by him lays, that no one lhall poffels temples of the 
Gods in private houfes. But if it lhall appear that any one poffcffes tem- 
ples, and performs orgies in any other places than fuch as are public, he who 
deteds him lhall announce the affair to the guardians of the laws. And if 
fuch a one, whether a man or a woman, lhall be found not to have com- 
mitted 
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mitted Any great or impious crimes, he lhall be obliged to carry his private 
facrcd cohcerns to public temples : and if he does not immediately comply 
with the law, let him be fin^d till he does. But, if any one adling impioufly 
(hall appfear to have committed, not the impious deed of boys, but of im- 
pious menj whether by facrificing to the Gods in private or in public temples, 
let him be condemned to death, as one who has facrificed impurely. How- 
ever, the guardians of the laws muft judge whether his impiety is puerile or 
not,, and thus, when he is brought before a court of Juftice, muft inflift on 
him the pupifliment of impiety. 


THB END OF T«E TENTH BOOK. 
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It now remains that we ftiould fpcak of mutual compafls, and the order 
which they ought to receive. But a thing of this kind is, in a certain refpeft, 
limple. I mean, that no one Ihall touch my property, nor move the leaft 
thing belonging to me, without my confent. And I, if I am endued with a 
found mind, lhall a£t in the lame manner with relpedl to the property of 
others. In the full: place, then, we lhall fpeak about fii'ch treafures, as Ibme 
one may depofit both for himlelf and thole belonging to him, who is not 
defeended from my parents, and which I Ihould never pray that I might find, 
nor, if I did find, Ihould move, nor be induced to partake of, by thofe who 
are called diviners. For I Ihould never be fo much benefited by the pofTeflloii 
of riches, when obtained after this manner, as I Ihould excel dri'the virtue of 
the foul, and in jullice, by not receiving them. For thus I Ihould acquire 
one poflelfion inftead of another, a better in that which is better ; preferring' 
the prior poflellioa of jullicc in the foul, to wealth. For it is well laid of 
many particulars, that things immovable Ihould not be moved ; and it mav 
be faid of this, as being one of them. It is likewife proper to be perfuaded 
by what is commonly aflerted about thefe things, that fuch particulars do not 
contribute to the procreation of children. But he who takes no care of 
children, and neglects the legillator, and, therefore, takes away that which 
neither he nor his grandfather depofited, fuch a one corrupts the moll beau- 
tiful and fimple law, which w'as cftablilhed bya man by no means ignoble, 
and which lays. You lhall not take away that which you have not depofited. 
What then ought he to fuller, who defpifes thefe tw'o legillators, and who 
takes aw'ay that which he did not himlelf depofit, and which is not a fmall 
4 affair, 
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affair, but a mighty treafure ? Divinity, indeed, knows what punifliment he 
ought to fufFer from the Gods. But let us declare what he ought to I'ufFer 
from men. Let him who lirft perceives him, give information of the affair : — 
if it happens in the city, to the fediles ; if in the forum, to the praefefls of the 
markets ; and, if in any other part of the region, to thofe that take care of 
the land, and the governors of thefe. When the affair becomes apparent, 
let the city fend to Delphi, and let what the God determines, both relpe<51ing 
the money and him that has moved it, be performed by the city conformable 
to the oracle. And if he who gives the information is free-born, let him be 
confidered as a virtuous charader ; but, if he does not give information, as a 
vicious charadler. If he w'ho reveals the. affair is a flavc, it will be proper 
that he Ihould be made free by the city, and that the city fhould pay his 
mafter the price of his manumiffion ; but, if he does not reveal it, let him be 
punifhed with death. Let a fimilar law follow this, refpeefing things fmall 
and great. If a man leaves any property, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
let him who may happen to meet with It fuffer it to remain ; confidering 
that the dicmon who prefides over roads defends things of this kind, which 
are dedicated to Divinity by law. When any one, being unperfuaded by this 
law, takes away fuch property to his own honfe, if he is but of little worth, 
being a (lave, let him receive many lalhes with a whip, from any one not 
lefs than thirty years of age who may happen to meet him. But, if he is 
free-born, befides being confidered as illiberal, and void of law, let him pay 
as a fine ten times the worth of what he took away to its proper owner. 
When any one accul'es another of holding his property, whether it be much 
or little, and the perfon who detains it acknowledges that it is in his pol- 
fcffion, but denies that it is his who demands it, — if a written account of the 
affair is given to the magifirates according to law, he who detains it Ihall be 
called before a rnagiflrate,aiKl if it fiiall appear to be the property of the uccufer, 
it fhall be reftored to him. But if it (ball be found to belong to neither, but 
to fome abfent perfon, if its poffcinn- will not engage to rellore it to the 
abfent perfon, let him be compelled to depofit it. If. a written account of 
the affair is not given to the magillratcs, let the property be depofited with 
the three oldefl magillrates till fentence is palTcd. And, if the lubje6f of 
difpute is an animal, let him who upon trial is cart, pay the magiftrates the 
cxpcnle of its keeping ; but let the affair be decided by the magiflratcs 
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within the fpacc of thr<« days* If any onft/M«d5awikyi ^t*M^f ^ 
who is going to be manumitted, let wh» leads ^i^vbe (]^ff|ii0ed : but 
he who is thus led away, if he can pf0«,ttte4bfee rrfye<£lsd»kijQi>dsii^ 
be conlidcred as free i but othefwile not* But if. any >ojie it N1 away in 
any other manner, let tuna' by whpitt hu ia .thdt led tbo ubnoxipufi tu the 
charge of i^g violence, and be coiwieWBfid *e reftwe dot^ theiefe?!© the 
perfon led away. Every one* toev Ufey ht permitted to lead away bis free* 
man, if he is not ferved by him, op not foffieieatty,/^, The attention., how- 
ever, which fucb a ot» ought. to payhis maJQte* confifts* in the $ift place* in 
going thrice every month to this nwflter’a and annouiKnng that be is 
prepared to do whatever- is juft, and in his poWer ; .and* in^ tbe feeond place, 
that he may perform, with refpe^l to matrimotty, whatever fhall, appear re- 
quifite to his mafter. But it ftall not he lawful for him to pnil6e6 greater 
weahh than the perfon by whom he was liberated:, but* if he, does polTefs 
more, let the excefs be given to his mafter. Let a freed petfou not remain 
in the city more than twenty years, but, in the fame manner as ftrangers, let 
him after this period depart, taldug with him the whole of his property, unlefs 
he can perfuade the maglftrates and his liberator to the contrary. But if the 
poftefhdns of a freed perfon, or of any other ftranger, exceed thofe of the third 
eftate, let him* on the thirfieth day after this has been difcovered to be the cafe, 
take his property and depart* and let him not, though he ftmuld requeft it, be 
permitted by -the magifttatos to ftay any. longer. Let him who dilqbeys 
this law be brought before a court of jullicc ; when condemned, be puniflied 
with death ; , and let his riches become public property. Let the judges of 
the tribes take cognizance of.thefe cafes, unlels the litigants have previoufly 
fettled the affair among themfelves by means of their neighbours or, arbitra- 
tors. If any one aflerts that a certain animal, or a#iy thing elfe, ,is his own 
property, let him who poflefes it toke it either to the felkr, or tp him who 
properly and juftly gave it, or wha aftcf fome other manner delivered it of 
his own authority. And let it isemain with a citizen, or an iidiabitant of 
the city, fop thirty days, but with a ftrangCjr for five nao»*ths, fo that the 
middle of thefe may 1^ that month in wl^h fun. h turiwd from the 
iummer to the winter tropic. Let whatever oue. pcfibn chaugeS iWith 
another through buying or felUagi be exchanged in a place,, appointed for 
each in tlie forum, and It^t every jthing, pertaining to httyu»g .wd feifing bs 
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be tcaniaded in this places andno* where elfe. Likewife, let there be no delay 
either in buying or ielling. But» if the commutation is made in other places, 
let no judgment according to law be pafled upon it. With refpedt to feafts, 
in whieh every man pays itis own (hare, if any difference fliould arife in 
fettling ^'payment of the (hares, let the parties fo tranfa6t with each other 
as about a thing whieh is not noticed by the courts of juftice. Let a (eller, 
who r^reives no le(s than fifty 'drachms as the price of his commodity, . be 
obliged i(y wait ten days in the city, and let the buyer know the place of his 
abode ; and this for the fake of thofe complaints and legitimate abate- 
ments which ufually happen about things of this kind. But let lawful and 
unlawful abatements take place as follows : When any one (ells a (lave who 
labours under a confumption, or the (lone, or the ftraugury, or that which 
is called the^fecreddifeafe', or any other difeafe which isimmanifeft to many, 
is of long continuance and difficult to cure, whether of the body or mind, 
if a phyfician or a mafter of gymnaftic buys him, no abatement (hall be 
made; nor yet when the feller informs the buyer of the true condition of 
the article of fale. But if an artift fells to an ignorant perfon any thing of 
this kind, the buyer (hall be permitted to return the perfon bought by him, 
who labours under any difeafe but the (acred, within fix months ; but if he 
labours under this difeafe, he feallbe permitted to return him within a year. 
Affairs of this kind (hall be. decided by phyficians chofen by the common 
confeut of th« litigants. He who in thefe cafes is condemned, (hall pay to 
the buyer double the price for which he (bid him. But it one ignorant 
perfbu fells any thing to another, let the return and judgment be made in 
the fame manner as was mentioned above ; and let him who is condemned 
pay a fimple fine. If any one (ells a homicide to another, if the tranlailion 
takes place between two (kilful perfbns, let no return be made; but if 
between a (kilful and ignorant perfon, let a return then be made when the 
buyer perceives the ca(e. But let the affair be decided by the five youngeft 
guardians of the laws. If it (hall appear that the feller was not ignorant 
' that the perfon he fold was a homicide, let the houfe of the buyer be puri- 
fied according to the law of the interpreters,, and let the feller pay him triple 
the price Of the .homicide. Let him who changes money for money, or for 
animals, or any thing el(e, give and receive every thing unadulterated, 
agreeably to the injun^lions of law. About the whole of this vice, how- 
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ever^ it isrtqtiifite to lay dowaa frafiwe; inlJift otbctlaws. 

Every roan, indecdli ought to coofidcr aduJtcfatio% Hying* ahdtlccepMbn,’ a» 
forming one genus* ' aboat Vhwth it ir n^al^lbr the roultito^^ to thongli 
very crroncooflyi that tvhetieaeh bf th^e fe opportttncly adopt^, the rcfijlt i? 
frequently proper. Bntas they leave the occafion, the where, and the whcn» 
diforderly and ihdeftrtitclyj they often by this alTertion both injure thcmfelvca 
and others.;' The legiflatoti ^however, Ihould not ftiffcr thia. ind^itfc to H 
unnoticed, but greater or leflfcr boundaries ou^t always to be clearly deter- 
mined. Let them, therefore* now be determined. Let no one tell a lie, 
or deceive, or adulterate ahy thing, calling at the lame time on the Gods, 
unlcfs he is dpfirous of becoming odious to Divinity. Thw, however, will be 
the cafe with him, in the firft place, who, {Wearing falfely, defpifes the Gods ; 
and, in the fccond place, with him >vho fpeaks fdifely before thofe that are 
better than himfelf. But the good are more excellent than the bad, and, in 
fhott, the eldcathan the younger. On this account, parents arc better than 
their offspring, men than women and children^ aivi governofo than the go- 
verned. AH tliefe ought to be reverenced in every government, and efpe- 
cially in political govemments, for the fake of which we have engaged in 
the prefent difeuffion. For he who adulterates any thing in the forum, 
lies and deceives?* and, calling on the Gods, fwears falfely before the guar- 
dians of the forum, ind violates their laws, neither fearing men, nor reve- 
rencing the Godi To be careful, indeed, qot to. contaminate the names 
of the Gods, is in every refpebt beautiful } for they ought not to be ufed in 
common like other names, but every thing pcrtainiJig to the Gods fhould be 
preferved in a pure and holy manner. Let the foHowhig law, therefore, be 
eftablifhed fop thofe who Will not be perfoaded tbuftin this manner : — He 
who fells aiiy thing in the foruth lhall not be fuffered t® fix two prices to 
any article ; but when he has fixed a fimplc price, if he does not foil it, he 
Ihall take it away, and be' allowed- to bring it back again on the fome day, 
without Valuing It at a higher price than before. Let praifo, and taking 
an oath, never be employed in foiling. " And if any one is difobcdieul to 
this law, any, citizen, nbt lefs than thirty years of age, who deters; him: m 
fwcaring, (hall ftrike him with impunity } and if he neglects to do this, let 
him be confidered as a betrayer of the laws. But let him who detcas any 
one felling an adulterated articte, and incapabfe bf tcing perfondcd by what 



We have now faid, expoft' the fraud of fitch. ^ oAc, if he is able, before a 
magiftrate ; and lex a (lave, or an inhabitant, bring witlr him die adulterated 
article. Let a citiaenV'^ho neglcfls to accufc fuch a one, > be pronounced 
a bad xnan, -as one' who defrauds the Gods : but, if he accufes him^ lef him 
dedicate the aduherated article to the Gods who prefide over the forum. *Let 
him who t^iciily fells things of this kind ^ belides being deprived of the 
adulterated article, receive publicly as many laihes with a whip as therO are 
. draOhms in the lUin for which he fold die article ; a crycr at the fame time 
proclaihiing in.the forum the caufe of his being whipped. Let the praefefls 
of the niarkets, and the guardians of the laws, endeavour to deleft all the 
adulterations and ’^il piraftices of the fellers, by making inquiry of men 
{killed in ydodible- articles, and caufe to be written on a pillar before the 
forum what a feller ought to do, and what not, fo that men of this kind 
may clearly know how to aft accdrding to law in difpofuig of their refpcc- 
tive articles. As tathe particidars relating to the aediles, we have fpoken 
of thefe fufficiently above. But if it ihould appear that any thing is wanting 
to tbefe, let them fupply the deficiency b/ communicating with the guar- 
dians of the laws, and afterwards let them write their fifft and fecoud legal 
ihftitutions on a pillar. •’ . . 

After aduUcratbn it follows that we (hould fpeak of cauponation *. But 
about the whole of this we (hall firft of all give our advice, and the reafons 
for fuch advice, aiid afterwards eftablifti a law refpefting it. For all cau* 
poriation in a city dots not fuWift for the lakd Of injuring the city, but natu- 
‘ rally for the lake of the contrary. For how is it poffiblc that he fhould not 
benefit the city who caufei money, from being pofleffed in an incommen- 
lurate and anomalous manner, to be poffclfed equably, and with coramen- 
furation ? It is requifite to feyi that the power of money, the merchant, the 
rhercetiary bharafter, and the inn-keeper, will accomplifli this for us. For 
thefe, and others of this kindi * whether they aft in a more becoming or a 
more bafe irianfier, endeavour tollippiy the indigence of others, and fender 
pdflefliOns eqbal. But let us conCder- the reafon why this appears neither 
beautiful nor becoming, and why it is calumniated; that though we may 
not procure a rciribdy fofthe whole by law, yet We may for a part. 

‘ keep^g an inn or vi<5ualliiig-houfc. 
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GtiK. This afiw, a& it apptiaw^ :J» 
ftiiall degree of virtue* 

• Gvkst. Howsdo you. %i, O? iCBobs ia ,Af’ih»al^pill$ of 
natufaily, and a»‘oducat«d,Si)r'jlbft >»%mai>nfl|» 
are Ii» wattt, os iaflueno«d 4 qf.thetde<ke of .ci^w^ !t^> 

felves wkh lOOderat^, «ody th^ haveb «Mr:pow«r 

great vsealtl^ -M^avc foberty, andt.prc/«f: mOdWtion th? 

vulgar condud themfclvcs H^-ftimaniiet; portly* coi<tr#|y Fori 

they deflrotwithout' mea&re j aod wh«i it is. peiTJoi*ti^vthena,40yj^^ 
ixKKbratefyj ithey choofe to beqome Janmenfely rich** Qp, thi?. apco!ratir,*U 
iiich as^are cenver&nt with caupoaation,atui tncrohsndize -are caiomnia^ 
aod >l&b)e^<to fbante^ul difgrace. For, if any . one. (whioh J»eyer 
pbce» ttor «v«f will) fluiuld compel (thou^, indeed it.’U ridiculous t0| rnepi* 
tion it) the beft of men to keep an inn for a Wtaia, time, or yiauj^i^^^^ 
hoiifc,' Of do any thing of this kind ; or if certain, moft excelled wopacn,. 
through the lieoeffity of fate* Ihould engage, in fupb employments*, we Ihould 
know that they tvere honefl: aiuiflandable* and that,, whro they are conducted 
according to uneorruptfcalbivaUfuchicharai^ers as thefe ihould be honoured ’ 
as fuftaining- the part of . m<^hcrs. ,ahd! nurifes, 3 ut now, fmee inns and 
viAualling-h^fes are/ faiM in Jjlitary, places, and at n great djfbnce frojn> 
cities, they fepve as .^daoes ofNfltelteit: fa? thtdp, that ajre caught in a fiorra* 
and afford a cbol rarest to thofe that are opprefled with . heau, They da not* 
however* difmife thofc that take refuge in djem Jike friendf, wiih.hofpitable, 
gifts, but cruelly compel them to ranfoni:tbcoifeJ\^*asif they were qi 
and captives, and plunder them of all their polfc 3 ions.k,t Thpfc», .and other 
bafe aflions of this kind,. fnbje^; thofe employments, to, caWcony . which .are 
calculated to alEft the indigent .A lcgiflatort.tbctefor9,,,pught always, to 
devife a, remedy for thofe. For it. is ,a tree and jantient h^X’ng*; I* 

difficult to fight againfi two- things* as is. evident in dileafes*and wny other 
particulars. And in the’ prefent cafe*, indeed* thpre is aii; oppofuioiJ. agfU^ii 
two things, poverty and riches 4 the latter of wluch corrupt , the lojjl .of 
through luxury, and the, farmer leads, them through ^ .impu 4 pnc^ 
what remedy, therefore*, can be devifed for .thia diftafe in^t pplHy fodu^ 
with intelleft ? In the firft place, we muft endeavour to the utpap^. ihpt 
it it»By uft Muponatiofe in die #naUcft degree t in ;the ite^’P^ctb , wit, 
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t4^. med; whoife ;qaraiers,^.whsfl corntp^. will, 
be no ^reali^eft to the city ; »»<}» in the third place, ibme method be. 
dtvifed Whieh; Ae Ibnk of the£i men may' not eafily be filled: impu- 

dihtfe iH^itiibbtklityv 'Boty after- Whar has now. been &id>. a certoin law r«“ 
•fp^iog ft^'dadtige prefent* itfelf to twi with good, fortune. The oilgr of the 
‘Magnefians,>wWOb* iMvhiity firft raifed, ia:by! EHvinity again inhabited,. 
Af^h^^’thef 0 'there'*is<? 8 f laWf'tbat no hulbandmon who belong to the forty-*, 
fivOthouftttd#itif« fliall eithor :ttoluntarily or involuntarily be an inn-keeper, 
or 'a- itterfchah^r^Or -aft ki th® capacity- of a fervant to »yy private perfon. 


that jferfiiti beeomeoitt his turn a fervant to him ; a father and mother, 
n^fth thftf' ptogeOitor^ aHh^^ and fuch as being free live in an inde- 

pOttdeftt- manner,* Being excepted. Jt is not, however, eafy to determine by 
law who is free, or the contrary | yet fuch as tlicfe are diftinguiihed from, 
the nobles by the hittrfccl and love which they bear towards them. But let 
him who through a certain art is engaged in illiberal cauponatioa beaccufed 
b^ore thofe who holdJthe firft rank' in virtue, by any one that is willing, as 
adifgrate to hii femily. And if it lhall appear that he has defiled his paten- 
hai houfe* by kny' on worthy employment, let him, after having been fettered 
for a year, abftain -from fuch employment.. If, after this, he engages in it 
a^ain, I<it l^ini bee fettered for two^years. And let hhn always be confined 
in bbnds as often'as he » detefte^ ^ica as long as the preceding time. But 
a fecond law' order's that all fuch as are not citizens^ together with foreigners, 
fhail exer^ie ■ eaupohation. Aod a third law ordains, that theibreigner or 
Tnliabitaht who engages in this art, ftall cither bea moft excellent charaftcr,. 
oy viciou^in the fmalleft degree.; It is piroperi,«likewife, that the guardians 
bfthe la^ IhooM cOufidcrthat they are not only guardians of tbofe who are 
cafitV prevented from aftiug in anUUegal and vi^s manner, viz. thole who 
ate Welt-^igrh and educated ; but that they are much more guardians of 
thb4“ whB' aWs different from thefcr and.whd5 ciigagc in employments by, 
#hidh thky are ftrongly impelled to improbity. Since, however, ^upona. 
tiott is abundantly various, the guardians ol;tbe Jaws fhould alfemble toge- 
ther Vith thofe tbd't'ares fkUled in the. fevcral fpeews of it ; and,, as we ob- 
ferved a rJHtte befoi^ Iroiicertling adulteration, which is allied to this art, 
thPVfhouM, in 'the firft . plate, , eftablifh fuch things as apppear neceflary to 
de ftiy- ^e»vi?«rdsyhdv^^ ktjuired. into, the coft and emolument atten - 
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ing this art, they (hould attend to the moderate gain, refulting frow it, and 
cftablhh its expenfes and emoluments. And fome particulirs Ihould be 
attended to by the pr*fe£ls of the mafkets^' others by the atdiles, and othera 
by the praefefts of the land. After this manner nearly will cauponation be 
advantageous to every one, and injure thofe by whom it is exercifed in the 
city in the fmalleft degree. The genus of artificers is facred to Vulcan and 
Minerva, who furniftt our lives by their arts, . But thofe individuals are 
lacred to Mars and Minerva who preftrve the works of artificers by other 
arts of an afliftant and defenfive nature. The genus of thefc is, iiidccd, 
juftly facred to'thefe Gods: and all thefe providentially take care of the 
region and people. Some of them, too, prefido over warlike contefts ; but 
others elFe£l the generation of inftruments* and works for hire. Rcycreu* 
cijig, therefore, the Gods that are the authors of thefe arts, it will not be 
proper to deceive them, by lying about things of this kind. If any artificer 
does not complete his work in a prefixed time, through a vicious difpofition, 
but, paying no reverence to the divinity who is the giver of life, through a 
blindnefs of intelled, thinks that his kindred God will pardon him, fuch a 
one, in the firft place, will be punilhed by the God himfelf ; and, in the 
fecond place, let it be eftablilhed by law, that he (hall be fined the worth of 
the work which he Has not finilhed in the proper time, and that, beginnifig 
again, he (hall complete it in the time firft agreed upon. Let; the fame law too 
confult for the artificer as for the feller of vendible articles. Let care be 
taken, therefore, that he does not a(k more than the worth of his work, bjit 
• let his demand be moft fimple, and accommodated to its worth. For an 
artift knows the worth of bis work. In cities, therefore, confifting of free 
men, it is not proper that an artift (hould endeavour to deceive the fimple 
by art, which is naturally clear and void of falfehood. Hence, when this 
is the cafe, the injufer (hall make a proper recompeufe to the injured perfon. 
If any one, in paying an artift for his work, docs not pay him according to 
the agreement, defpifing Jupiter the guardian of the city, and Minerva who 
communicates with the polity, apd, being influenced by a little gain, dilTolvcs 
mighty communions ; in this cafe, let the law affift the union of the city, in 
conjunSion with the Gods. Let -him, therefore, who; having ordered a work 
to be executed for him, does not pay for it in the appointed time, be lined 
double the price agreed upon* And let judgment be.palTed op thingVP^ 
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kind tkfc courts of joftice belonging to the tribes. As we have, however# 
made mention of artificers, and as commanders of armies and military arts 
are artificers of fafcty to a city, it is but juft that we (hoiild alfo fpeak of 
thefe. If, therefore, any one of thcfe undertakes any public work, whether 
voluntarily or from command, and executes it in a becoming manner, let 
the law confer upon him the honour of unceafing praife, which is the reV 
ward of warlike men. But the law may be juftly blamed which does not 
ffetyard him who conducts himfelf well in military affairs. Let the follow- 
ing law, therefore, be eftablifhed for thefe, mingled with praife, and which 
does not compel, but confults the multitude of the citizens : that fuch good 
men (hall be honoured in the fecond place, as have been faviours of the 
whole city, whether by their valour, or by warlike devices j for the firft 
honour muft be given to thbfe who have been remarkably obedient to 
the written laws of good legiflators. We have, therefore, now nearly 
fpoken fufficiently of the greateft compacts among men, except thofe per- 
taining to o^hans, and the guardians of orphans. It is, therefore, neceflary 
in the next place tb fpeak of thefe. The beginning of all thefe is the defire 
of the teftator, and the fortune of thofe that make no will. I have laid it 
is neceflary to fpeak bf thefe, O Clinias, in confequence of looking to tho 
difficulty refpeding them : for it is hot pollibleto leave them in a dilbrdcred 
manner. For teftators Would defire many things differing from each other, 
and contrary to the laws, to the manners of the living, and to their an- 
ceftors, if any one fhould fimply give them perraiflion to make their wills 
itl whatever manner they pleafed, and fhould ordain, that every will made 
near the cfid of life fliall be properly executed. For moft men, when they 
confider therofelves as about to die, are affected with ftiipidity and remiffnefs. 

CLiif. What induces you to fay this, O gueft ? 

Gubst. a man when about to die, O Clinias, is morofe, and is full of 
fuch language as is terrible to legiflators, and difficult for them to endure. 

Cr.iN. Howfo? 

Guest. Defiriiig to be the lord of all things, it is ufual for him to fpeak 
with anger. 

Gt.xN. What docs hfe' fay at this time ? ■ 

Guest. It is a dire thing, fays he,. O Gods, if it is not permitted me to 
leave Hiy property in whatever manner I pleafc, and to bequeath fbme more, 

and 
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ajid Others lefs, according as they.tverereyideiitly Wfcll or. ill afiei^e4 towards 
me in my difeafes, in my oW age, -and la other a]y^yaHiott$ fortunes. 

Clin. Docs he not therefore, 0 gueft, appear to you- to ^ak ,wpli ? 
Guest. Antient legiflators^ O Cllnias, appear to me to v h^ve .bpea effe- 
minate, and to have looked to. a trifling part of human afiairs, in the efla- 
bliftimcnt of laws. .1 ' v. 

Glin. How do you fay ? - V . ' 

Guest. That, being terrified at this language of the dying man> they 
madt a law, that every one ihould be permitted to maker his will as -he 
pleafed. But both you and I could anfwer the dying in your city in a more 
elegant manner. 

Clin. How ? 

j * _ r. 

Guest. O friends, {we fliould fay) who have but a Ihort time.to live, it 
iS'-^iflScult for you to know your affairs, and likewife to know yourfelves, 
according to the infeription of the Delphic temple. I, therefore, being a 
^’Icgiflator, confider that neither yourfelves, nor thefe pofTcffions, are your 
own, but that they belong to the whole oif your race, both paft andUo come, 
ijid that bbth the whole of your race and pofTcffions, by, a much. gr«Ster, 
pril^ity, belong to the city; This being the Cafe, if any. one, through flat- 
(cry, either when you arc difeafed, or in your old age, fhould perfuadc you 
tfl make your will in an improper manner, 1 fhould not admit fuch a will 
be voluntarily made. But, looking to. t^at which is beft both for the whole 
'city, and the whole of your race, I fhall eflablifh laws in fuch a manner as 
that the advantage of individuals may give way, as it is fit it fhould, to 
that of the public. Do you,, therefore, be mild' End benevolent towards 
us, as human nature requires ydii fhould. It bc o^r part to take care 
to the utmoft of our power of every thing .belonging to you, and not in a 
partial manner, by neglcfling fome things and at^ding to others. Let this 
then, O Clinias, be the confolation which iw^Jaddrefs in a prefatory roan- 
' ner to the living and the dead. But let the law be as follows : — ^Let him 
-who makes a will, and has chUdren, in tl^e flrfl place appoint tl^t child his 
whdr whom be thinks mofl deferving. And, in the next place,, le^ him 
, ifi|oify which of bis children he .cboD&s to configiv over to t^c cEi^ of 
' #jtiotb«r perfon. If any one df his.childneti fhall remain without an_^he[i;e- 
K'sSkttiy poition, nad there is reafon to that this child w3i.b^ &ufc into 
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■according to law^ tet the father he peaftitted to leave hU^ from 
. bB otbw poffeflions as moch as he pleafes, exc.(;p.t the patornid,'>aEfotfiw 5 Bt, 
and, every thing pertaining to it. Bwt if there are many children 
' ottfloftanced, .the father, bequeath them, as he pieafes, whatever Beraatu^ 
beyofid the allottf^eut. Howev^fj if any one of thefe poflfeffes a 110016,1, Iht 
him not leave fuch a one any money. In ‘ like manner, let him not hC'i 
queath a daughter any thing if fhe is betrothed to' a man; bvit let bini 
lh|||iiedtJtA.heE .ibmttthing if. Ihe . is not betrothed. If any allotmciit in the 
•*^j^bnibelon|tlhg to fons or daughters lhall be found after the will has been 
-*n^e, left to tbe' heB of; the,-pe,rfbn that made the will.' • If the 

: tefla|hr-hd* 'nti fons, but daughters, let' himlfjgnify in.writing what men ‘he 
^.vyould wifli as hufbands for his daughters, and as'fous for himfelf. And if 
tlje fon of any one, whether natural or adopted, happens to die before he 
baifArrived at manhood, let the teftator mention this circumftance^itt the 
- and fignify who he wifocs Ihould be his fon in bis ftead, with ufore 
aufpicious fortune. If any one who has no children makes a will, let him 
be permitted to leave the tenth part of Ws pofleflions, beyond the allotment, 
to any one that he plcafoSk, ;Let him bequeath all the reft benignailtly, 
without blarney ^ud according to law, to the fon whom he^dopts. If the 
children any dying perfon require tutors, and the father in his wilhhas 
mentioned thofe v^hoirrhe wifhes 'to Undertake this office, let fuCh perfons 
enter ou'tEbis employment according to bis wifll, if it is agreeable to ■thorn. 
But, fififuch a one has' either died kitcflate, dr has. not mentioned the tutors 
•in dlls Vlfift, let the licatt of' kfll undertake this office, — two on the father’s 
fide, two oit*thaf of the mother, and one from among the friends of the , 
decCafedi In this cafo^ too, let the guardians of the law appoint the tutors; • 
ASid kt 'the whole eAr 6 ?'Pcrtai(tm^ 1 to orphans devolve on fifteen of the guar- 
dians of tlfo laWs older "than the reft. And this number being 

divided him .three parts, -let three of them every year undertake this office, 
tiir the -five ' periods are accompliftied in a circle. J^t the greatcft.care. 
li^iewife fee tid^eW that this mode may never fail. If any one dies' intoftate,. 
attd leaves behifid him 'children that require a guardian, let them be provided 
f<» 4 >y the feme laws. ^-,Butif^ai^ one dies uncxpe^edly.f and leaVes behihd 
hitti <Bughters, let ,bim: phrdon the legil&for if he dlfpfefes ot his daughters , 

' in l»flfijqUA»ee ' bf looking to' tvyo- viz* proximity ot 'racei and the 
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prefervation of the allotment. The third thing which a father ought ta 
attend to is, the choofing a proper fon for himfelf, and a hufband for his 
daughter ; but this he omits, becaule the confideration of it belongs to im- 
poffibilities. Let the following law, therefore, be eftabliflied about things 
of this kind : — If any one, dying inteflate, leaves behind him daughters, let 
the brother on the father’s or mother’s fide, if he is without an allotment, 
take care both of the daughter and the allotment of the deceafed. But, if 
his brother is not living, let his brother’s fon undertake this office, if his age 
is fufficient for the purpofe. If no one of thefe furvives, let the charge 
devolve on the fon of his filler ; and let the fourth after theft be his father’s 
brother ; the fifth, the fon of this brother ; and the fixth, the fon of his 
father’s filler. Let a fimilar procefs be always adopted when a man leaves 
behind him daughters, viz. through brothers and coufins ; firll, the males,, 
and afterwards the females, in the fame family. But let the judge determine 
the fitnels or unfitnefs of the time of marriages, by looking at the males 
naked, and at the females naked, as far as to the navel. If there is a want 
of kindred, as far as to the fons of brothers and grandfathers, whatever 
citizen the girl lhall chooft, with the confent of her tutors, Ihall become 
the heir of the deceafed, and the hulband of his daughter. Further Hill, if 
there Ihould happen to be but few inhabitants in the city, and the virgin 
Ihould wilh to make fome one who is font into a colony her father’s heir, 
let this perfon, if he belongs to her family, proceed to the allotment accord- 
ing to the order of law. But if he is a citizen, but not related to her, let 
him marry her if he pleafes, according to her own choice, and that of her- 
guardians i and, returning home, let him take polTeffion of the hereditary 
ellate. If any one dies inteftate, and without children, either of the male 
or female fex, let other particulars take place according to the above-men- 
tioned law, but let the males and females of the family- enter as kindred the 
dcfolatc houfe, as thoft to whom the allotment properly belongs^ In the 
firll place, let the filter enter ; afterwards the daughter of the brother ; in. 
the third place, the daughter of the filler j in the fourth place, the filler of 
the father ; in the fifth place, the daughter of .the father’s brother j and, in 
the fixth place, the daughter of the father’s fifter. Let theft live together 
with tliofe according to proximity and what is right, in the manner we have 
cllablilhed above. But let apt the weighty nature of laws pf this ki|id efoape 
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US, and let us not be infenfible to the difficulty of ordering a relation of a 
deceafed perlbn to marry a relation. For he who introduces fuch a law as 
this, does not appear to confider that ten thoufand impediments may arife 
refpefting mandates of this kind, fo as to render perfuafion to a compliance 
with them ineffedual. For many had rather fuffer any thing than marry a 
perfon whofe body is either dileafed or maimed, and whofe dianoetic part is 
not in a found ftate. The Icgiflator, therefore, will, perhaps, appear to 
fome, though improperly, to pay no attention to thefe. Let this, then, be 
as it weie a common preface, both for the legillator, and thofc that are 
governed by his laws. Thole, indeed, for whom laws are made, ought to 
pardon the legiflator, becaufe, while he is taking care of public concerns, he 
cannot at the fame time attend to private calamities. We Ihould alfo pardon 
thofe for whom laws are made, if they are fometimes incapable of pcrfedlly 
complying with the mandates of the legiflator, through his ignorance of pri- 
vate calamities. 

Clin. In what manner then, O guefl:, will it be moft proper to in 
this cafe ? 

Guest. Arbiters, O Clinias, muft neceflarily be chofen for laws of this 
kind, and for thofe that are governed by them. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. It will Ibmetimes happen, that a rich young man given to luxury 
will be unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s brother, though rich, 
in confequence of afpiring after a greater marriage ; and fometimes he will 
' neceflarily be unw'illing to comply with the law which forces him to marry 
a girl who is difordered either in body or mind, confidering this as the 
greateft of all calamities. Let, therefore, the following law refpeiling 
thefe particulars be eftabliflied by us If any accufe the eftabliflicd laws 
on account of wills or marriages, or any thing elfe, alferting that the 
legiflator, if he were living, would not compel them to aft in fuch a 
manner, or to marry fuch a perfon ; and if any relation or tutor Ihould 
affirm that the legiflator left fifteen guardians of the laws as arbiters and 
fathers of the orphans, — in this cafe, let the litigants apply to thefe, and abide 
by their decifion. But, if it fliall appear that the guardians of the law ex- 
creife greater authority than they ought, let the affair be brought before 
fcleft judges ; and, when determined, let him who is condemned be branded 
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with infamy, — this being a punifhment, to him wlio poflefles intel]e(a, of a 
more weighty nature than a very confiderable line. After this, a* fccond 
generation, as it were, follows with refpefl to orphans. For education and 
clifeipline follow the firft generation, of which wc have fpoken. But, after 
tlie fecond, it is neceffary to devife fome means by which orphans may be 
opprefled with calamity as little as pollible. In the lirft place, then, we lay, 
that guardians of the laws Ihould be, appointed for them in the place of 
parents, and not worfe than thefe ; and that they Ihould take care of tliem 
every year as if they were their own offspring. Let this, then, be our pre- 
face refpciling the education of orphans, and the appointment of tutors for 
them. For we appear to me to have fpoken opportunely above, when we 
afferted, that the fouls of the dead poffelTed a certain power, through which 
they bellowed a providential attention to human affairs. This, indeed, is 
true, but the confirmation of it requires a long difeourfe. It is likewile proper 
to believe in other traditions refpeding things of this kind, which are both nu- 
merous and very antient. Legiflators, too, uulcfs they are perfcdly infiinc, 
ought to believe in the truth of thefe traditions. Since, therefore, thefe things 
naturally fubfift after this manner, thofc that attend to the dcfolate condition of 
orphans Ihould, in the firll place, fear the Gods above ; and, in the next 
place, the fouls of the deceafed, who naturally take a particular care of their 
offspring, and who arc, therefore, propitious to thole that honour them, 
but hoftile towaids thofe that defpife them. Add, too, that the fouls of 
thole that are living, but are in old age, and who in a city happy througli 
good laws poffefs the greateft honours, and whofe cliildren and grand- 
I'liildrcn live a plcafant life, through paying them a proper attention, — thefe 
acutely hear and perceive things of this kind, and are benevolent to thofc 
tlwt bcha\ e jiillly to orphans, but in the higheil degree indignant with thofc 
that injure tlicni. For they confider the depofit of orphans as the greateft 
and moil: holy of all depofits. It is requifite, therefore, that the tutor and 
magiftratc wiio pollcffcs the fmalleft degree of intellect, Ihould diretSt his 
attention to thefe particulars, and beftow as much care on the difcipline and 
education of orphans as of his own offspring. 'He, therefore, who is per- 
I'uad.ed by this preface to the law, and who a£ls in no refpefl unjuftly towards 
orphans, will evidently be exempt from all anger of the legillator about 
things of this kind. But let him who is unperl'uadcd by it, and injures any 
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one who js deprived of either father or mother, fufFer twice the putnlhmcnt 
he would have fuftained from injuring one, both of whole parents v\cro 
living. 

The laws which follow relate to the tutors of orphans, and the attention 
which magiflrates (hould pay to the tutors. If, therefore, they polfclTed a 
paradigm of the education of free children, the tutors both taking care of 
thefe and their own concerns, and if they had laws refpeding thel'e i'uffi- 
ciently diftindl, we fliould not without reafon eftablifli certain laws for tutors, 
as very much differing from others, and diflinguifh, by various purfuits, the 
life of orphans from that of thofe who are not orphans. But now, with 
rcfpcdl to every thing of this kind, the privation of parents docs not with 
us differ much from paternal government, but is unwilling to equalize 
honour, difhonour, and providential care. Hence the law, through its atten- 
tion to orphans, confoles and threatens. And further flill, it will be very 
opportune for it to threaten as follows : — He who takes care cither of a 
female or a male, and who from among the gruirdians of the law is appointed 
to obferve the tutor of thefe, (hall poflefs the fame affedion for the orphans 
intrufted to his care as if they were his own off,pring ; nor lhall he beflow 
lefs attention to their affairs, but even more, than to his own. Let every 
one, therefore, take care of orphans conformably to this law. But, if any 
one ads contrary to this law in affairs of this kind, let fuch a tutor be con- 
demned by a magiftrate. And if it lhall appear to the kindred of the 
orphans, or to any other of the citizens, that tlic tutor has a6ted negligently 
or vicioufly, let him be brought before a court of judgment, and make a four- 
fold reftitution of the lofs fuftained, and let one half be given to the boy, 
and the other to the accufer. When an orphan arrives at puberty, if he 
thinks that he has been negledcd by his tutor, let him be permitted to call his 
tutor to an account for five years from the time that his tutorlhip is finilhed. 
And if any tutor is condemned, let a court of jufticc determine what he 
ought to fulfer, or what fine he ought to pay. If any magiftrate lhall appear 
to have injured an orphan through negligence, let a court of juftice deter- 
mine the reftitution which he ought to make. But, if he lhall appeal to 
have injured the orphan through injuftice, befides making a reftitution, let 
him be deprived of the office of a guardian of the law ; and let another 

common guardian of the city be appointed in his place by the region anil the 
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city. (;ii cuter difcord takes place between fathers and fons, and fons and 
fathers, than is proper, in which fathers think that the legiflator ought to 
permit them to renounce their fons by a public crier, fo as that they may no 
longer be their fons according to law ; and fons are of opinion that they 
ought to be allowed to accule their fathers of maduefs, when they arc dif- 
gracefully circumftanced through difeafe or old age. Thcfc things ufually 
take place when the manners of men are perfedlly corrupt. For, if the half 
only of thefe evils took place, as that the parents alone, or the children 
alone, were vicious, calamities which are the progeny of fuch a mighty hatred 
would have no exiftence. Indeed, in any other polity, a fon, when aban- 
doned by his father, would not necelTarily be deprived of the city. But, in 
a city governed by thefe laws, he who is given up by his father muft necefla- 
rily take up his abode in fbme other place. For no one is allowed to unite 
himfelf with any family of the five thoufand and forty houfes. On this ac- 
count it is neceflary, that the fon who is abandoned by his father fhould not 
only be driven from his father, but from his whole race. It is proper, there- 
fore, in things of this kind, to a£l according to the following law : — When 
any one, through anger by no means fortunate, whether he is juftly enraged 
or not, defires to be liberated from an alliance with him whom he has be- 
gotten and educated, let him not be permitted to accomplilh his defire cither 
in an improper manner or diredlly. But, in the firft place, let him alfemble 
his own relations, as far as to his coufins, and, in a fimilar manner, thofe of 
his fon on the mother’s fide. When they are aflembled, let him accufe his 
Ion to them, and fhow them that he delcrves to be expelled from all his 
kindred. Let the fon alfo be permitted to defend himfelf, and endeavour to 
prove that he does not deferve to fufFer any thing of this kind. And if the 
father perfuades them that his accufation is juft, and all the relations, both 
male and female, except the father, mother, and the fon himfelf, vote for 
his being abandoned ; when this is the cafe, let a father be permitted to 
renounce his Ion, but by no means when this is not the cafe. If any citizen 
wiflies to adopt a fon whom his father abandons, let him not be reftrained 
^ from adopting him by any law. For the manners of youth naturally fuftain 
many mutations in life. But, if no one in the fpace of ten years wifhes to 
adopt fuch a fon, let thofe whofe province it is to feud offspring into a 
colony, take care that this rejefted fon is made an inhabitant of fuch a colony 
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in a proper manner. If a certain dileafe, old age, or feverity of manners, 
or all thefe together, more than any thing clle, render a man infane, and 
this is concealed from every one except his domeftics ; and if fuch a one 
diffipates his fubftance, as being the mafter of it, but his fon is unwilling to 
accule his .father of madnefs, in this cafe let the following law be elhi- 
blilhed : — In the firft place, let the fbn go to the oldeft guardians of the law',, 
and inform them of his father’s calamity. Afterwards, let thefe, when they 
have fufficieutly confidered the affair, confult whether the father Ihould be 
proferibed, or not : and, if they agree that he fliould be 'proferibed, let them* 
be both witnefles and patronizers of the caule. But, if the father is con- 
demned, let him not afterwards poflefs any authority over his own affairs, but 
dwell at home for the reft of his life like a child. If a hulband and wife,, 
through the wretchednefs of their manners, live in dilcord with each other, 
let ten men who fubffft in the middle of the guardians of the law'S, and, in a 
fimilar manner, ten women who are curators of marriages, take Care of 
things of this kind. And if they are able to procure a reconciliation, let 
their decifion be valid. But, if their minds arc too vehemently inflamed to 
admit of a reconciliation, let them feek, to the utmoft of then- power, after 
fuch perfons as are adapted to refidc with each. It appears, indeed, that 
the manners of fuch as thefe are far from being mild ; and, on this account,, 
we ftiould endeavour to adapt to them more profound and gentle manners. 
And fuch, indeed, as are without children, or have but a few, and dif- 
agree, let thefe be compelled to marry again, for the fake of procreating 
children. But let fuch as, havizig a fufficient number of children, difagree, be 
divorced, and united with others, for the Hike of that attention which old age 
requires. If a woman dies, and leaves behind her male and female children, 
let the law not compel, but perfuade, the hufband to educate his children, 
without marrying again. But if there are ho children, let him be compelled 
to marry again, till he has procreated children fufficient both for his family 
and the city. But, if a man dies, and leaves behind him a fufficient number 
of children, let the mother of the children educate them, remaining a 
widow. If flie appears, however, to be too young to live in a ftato of health 
without a hulband, let her kindred, in conjundlion w'ith the women that 
take care of marriages, confult what is fit to be done both for her and the 
cliildren. And if both theft are in want of children, let them marry for 
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the fake of having children. But let an accurate fufEciency of children be 
a male and female according to law. When it is allowed that any offspring* 
is the progeny of the begetter, but at is neceffary to have recourfe to a court 
of juftice in order to know which of the parents the child ought to follow, 
let the following mode be adopted : — If a female flave has connedion with 
a flave, or with a free-born perfon, or with a frecd-man, let. the offspring 
be the property of the mafter of the female flave. But if a free-born 
wom^n is with child from a flave, let the mafter of the flave, in a fimilar 
manner, be the mafter of the offspring. If any mafter has a child by his own 
flave, or any miftrefs is pregnant from her flave, and this becomes apparent, 
let the women fend the offspring of the woman, together with the father, 
into another region : but let the guardians of the law banifli the offspring of 
the man, together with the mother of fuch offspring. However, neither 
will Divinity, nor any man who is endued with intelled, ever advife any one 
to ncglcd his parents. Indeed, the affertion, that it is proper to know how 
to worfhip the Gods, will be a proper preface with refped to the honouring 
and diflionouring of parents. Antient laws concerning the Gods arc among 
all men eftablifhed in a twofold manner. For, clearly perceiving feme of 
the Gods ‘, we honour them; but we fabricate images of others; and while 
we rejoice in theft images though inanfliiate, wc think that the animated 
Gods thcmfelves will be benevolent and propitious to us for the attention 
which w'c pay to theft. He, therefore, whole father or mother, or the 
fathers or mothers of theft, refide in his houfe, - worn out with old age, like 
precious furniture. Inch a one will never think ‘that any other fuch image, 
or one mure cflicacious, can ever refide in his houfe, if he pays that reve- 
rential regard to it which he ought. 

Clin, Of what proper reverential regard are you fpeaking ? 

Guest. I will tell you. For things of this kind, O friends, deferve to be 
heard. ■ 

Clin. Only fpeak. 

Guest. Wc lay that Oedipus, being diflionoured by his children, impre- 
cated on them thole things which every 6ne is perfedtly acquainted with, 
atul has heard were inflidled by the Gods. Amyntor, too, is faid to have 

‘ Meaning the celefli<il orbs, which, in confequence of being divine animals, from the partici- 
pation of divinity, are called Gods. 
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curfed his fon Phcenix in anger, and Thefeus, Hippolytiis, and innumerable 
other fathers, innumerable other fons. From which it becomes apparent, 
that the Gods hear the prayers of parents againft their children. F'or it is 
moft juft that nothing ftiould be fo noxious to a child as the imprecation 
of his parent. Nor let any one think that the prayers of his father and 
mother are alone heard ’by the Gods according to nature, when they arc 
defpifed by him, for they are alfo heard when they are honoured by, and are 
vehemently dear to, him. On this account, when in their prayers they earneftly 
invoke the Gods to blefs their children, ought we not to think that they arc 
fimilarly heard by them, \ud that the Gods equally impart to them fuch 
things as are good ? For otherwife they would not be juft diftributors of 
what is good, which we fay becomes the Gods the leaft of all things. 

CniN. Certainly. 

Guest. We fliould think, therefore, as we oblcrved a little before, that 
we cannot poflefs any image which is more honoured by the Gods, than 
our fathers and grandfathers, mothers and grandmothers, when worn out 
with age. When any one honours thefc, divinity rejoices : for, otherwife, 
he would not hear their prayers. The image, indeed, of our progenitors 
ought to be confidered by us, as far more wonderful than inanimate images. 
For animated images when they are reverenced by us, pray for us, but do 
the very contrary when they are defpifed by us. But inanimate images dq 
neither of thefe. So that he who behaves properly to his father, grandfather^ 
and all of this kind, fuch a one pqfl'cfles the moft powerful of all images 
\v ith refpe(ft to procuring divine benevolence. 

Clin. You fpeak moft beautifully. 

Guest. Every one, therefore, endued with intclle<5f will fear and honour 
the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they have often been prolitable and 
noxious to many. Thefe things, then, are thus eftablifhed by nature. By 
good men, therefore, their aged progenitors when living to the extremity of 
life, will be confidered as a treafure ; and, if they die before they arrive at 
that period, they will be vehemently defired by them. On the contrary, 
they will be terrible in the extreme to the vicious, l.et every one, there- 
fore, perfuaded by thefe affertions, honour his parents according to law. 
But if any one is deaf to thefe exordia, for fuch the following law will be 
properly eftablifhed. If any one then, in this city, reverences his parents Icf s 
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than he ought, and does not pay them more attention than he does his fons, 
grandfons, and himfelf, negleding to comply with their will in all things 
beyond that of others, let parents who are fo neglcfled, give information of 
the affair themfelves, or by fome other, to three of the oldeft guardians of the 
hw, and likewile to three of the women that have the care of marriages* 
And let thefe, after they have inveftigated the affair, punifh the offender ; if 
he is a young man, indeed, with ftripes and bonds, if he is not more than 
thirty years of age ; and let the fame punifhment be inflided on a woman, 
if fhe is forty years of age. But if they are older than this, and yet do not 
ceafe to neglect their parents, but afflift them, let them be brought before 
a court of juftice, and be tried by thofe citizens who furpafs all the reft in 
age; and, if they are condemned, let the court of juftice determine what they 
ought to fuffer, without omitting any punifhment which ought to be iii- 
flidfed on fuch an occafion. If any one, however, who is afflidled by his 
children, is unable to tell his condition, let any free perfbn who hears of 
his cafe, announce it to the governors ; or let him, if he omits to do this, be 
confidered as a vicious perfon, and be accufed by any one that is willing of 
the injury fuftained. But if a flave gives information of this affair, let him 
be made free. And if he is the flave either of the afflidling or afflidfed 
perfon, let him be made free by the raagiftrate who is acquainted with the 
affair. But if he is the Have of any other citizen, let his ranfom be paid 
for to his mafter, by the public. Let the magiftrates, likewife, be careful 
that no one injures a perfon of this kind, on account of his giving information. 
With refpedl to injuries by poifons, we have already made a divilion of fuch 
of thefe as are deadly : but we have not yet diftinguilhed other injuries, 
whether they are committed by means of drink or meat, or undiions, volun- 
tarily, and with premeditation. For there arc two kinds of poifons pertain- 
ing to the human fpecies. For, as we juft now clearly faid, bodie# are 
naturally injured by bodies ; and, in the next place, by enchantments, incan- 
tations and bindings, fome who dare to injure others, are perfuaded that they 
arc able to accomplifh their purpofe through thefe, and others, that nothing 
is fo eafy as to be injured by thofe that poffefs the power of witchcraft. 
Thefe particulars, therefore, and all that pertaihs to things of this kind, it is 
neither eafy to know how they naturally fubfift, nor, if any one does know, 
to perfuade others. But the muids of men being dubious as to things of this 
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kind, it is not worth while to endeavour to perfuade them that, if at any 
time they fee waxen images, whether in gates, in places where three roads 
meet, or on the tombs of their parents, they ftiould defpife every thing of 
this kind, as they have no clear notions concerning them. Giving a twofold 
divifion, therefore, to the law refpedling enchantments, in the firft place, we 
(hall exhort, admonhh, and advife men, not to attempt any thing of this 
kind ; nor terrify the multitude, who are frightened like children ; nor com- 
pel the Icgiflator and judge to procure a remedy for fuch fears of mankind. 
For, in the firft place, he who endeavours to hurt another by poifon, if he 
does not poflefs medical (cience, cannot know what he does with refpea to 
bodies. The (ame may be faid of him who endeavours to injure another by 
enchantment, uulefs he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of portents 
I.et the following law, therefore, be eftabliihed refpefting poifons. He who 
employs poifon, not for the purpofe of killing a man, but cattle, or fwarms 
of bees, ox in order to injure them fome other way than by procuring their 
death, if he happens to be a phyfician, and is condemned for poilbning, let 
him be punilhed with death ; but if he is unlkillcd in medicine, let a court 
of juftice determine what he ought to fufter, or what fine he ought to pay. 
But if any one by bonds, or allurements, or certain incantations, or fuch like 
enchantments, is found endeavouring to injure another, if he is a diviner, or 
an interpreter of prodigies, let him be put to death. But if any one is 
accufed of witchcraft, without being a diviner, let his punifiiment in a 
fimilar manner be determined by a court of juftice. Let him who injures 
•another by fraud or force, pay a great fine, if the injury is great, but a 
(mailer fine, if the injury is fmall; and let reftitution in all cales be equiva- 
lent to the lofs fuftained. And, in all injuries, let the injurer he fined 
till he is amended. If it (hall appear that any one was impelled to injure 
another, by a folly foreign to his nature, through the imprudence of jouth, 
let him be fentenced to pay a lighter fine; but if by his own proper folly, or 
through the incontinence of plealures and pains, or through fear, envy, 
certain defircs, or anger difficult to cure, a heavier fine. At the (ame time 
ob(erving, that offenders are not to be puni(hcd becaulc they have a^ed ill, 
(for what is done, can never become undone,) but that afterwards both 
offenders, and thofe that fee them punKhed, may hate injuftice, or may be 
in a confiderable degree liberated from a calamity of this kind. For the 
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fake of all thefc particulars, and looking to all thcfe, the laws, like good 
archers, Ihould confider this as a mark, viz. the magnitude of punifliment, and 
the proper defert in each offence. A judge, therefore, ought to a£t in this 
manner, as the minifter of the legiflature, fmce it is permitted him bylaw to 
ellablilh what punifliment offenders ought to fuffcr : and, like a painter, he 
Ihould diligently copy his original. This, indeed, O Megillus and Cliuias, 
fliould be done by us at prefent, in the mofl: beautiful and beft manner; and 
we fhould eflablifli what punifliments ought to be inflided, both on bale 
adions committed by fraud, and thofe committed by violence ; and this in 
fuch a manner as the Gods, and the fons of the Gods, will permit us to 
eflablifli. Let no one then who is infane be openly fcen in the city, but 
let the relations of the infane per.fon keep him fecure at home, in the beft 
manner they are able. If they do not, let them be fined. And let him who 
poffelfes the latgeft eftate be fined a hundred drachms, if he is negligent 
in fccuring an infane perfon, whether he be a flave, or free. But let him 
who pofTefles the next eftate to this, be fined four out of five parts of a 
mina ; he who poflefTes a third eftate, three parts of a mina : and, he who 
pofTefles a fourtli eftate, four parts. Many, indeed, are rendered infane by 
various means. Some, as thofe of whom we have juft fpoken, through 
difeafe. Others through anger, and the vicious education of a depraved 
nature ; who, being incited by a trifling enmity, talk loudly, and blafpbeme 
each other. But nothing of this kind ought to take place in a city governed 
by good laws. With refpe£t to every kind of flander, therefore, let the 
following law be eftabliflied. Let no one flander another. But when one, 
perfon in difeourfe with another is doubtful of any particular, let him with 
whom he difeourfes inftruft both him and thofe that are prefent in the 
truth of the cafe, and entirely abftain from flander. For men, when they 
flander each other with bale words, are to be confidered as effeminate. And, 
in the firft place, from words, which arc a light thing, hatred and grievous 
enmities are often produced in reality. For he who is gratified with anger, 
which is a thing of an unpleafant nature, and is filled with it as with 
noxious aliment, — fuch a one, being rendered as ruftic and favage in this part 
of his foul as he was once gentle and mild through difeipline, leads a morofe 
life, and receives from anger this bitter grace. Hence, nearly all men from 
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things of this kind, utter fomething ridiculous to their adveffarics ; and he 
who accuftoms himfelf to a thing of this kind, either errs in every refpeft, 
or deftroys many parts of magnanimity. On this account, therefore, let no 
one ever fpeak in this manner in a temple, or where public facrifices are 
performed ; or in places of conteft, or the forum, or in a court of juftice, 
or in any common aflcmbly. But let the magiftrate, who is prefent at the 
time, freely punifh any one who a^s in this manner : and, if he neglects to 
do fo, let him be confidered as one who pays no attention to the laws nor 
the mandates of the legiflator, and let him never be permitted to contend for 
the rewards which are conferred on virtue. But, if any one ufes flander in 
other places, either by provoking, or anfwering, let any more elderly perfon 
who is prefent, in defence of the law, reftrain with blows thofc who are 
incited by a foreign and vicious anger; or, if they do not, let them be 
punifhed in the manner mentioned above. VVe fay, too, at prefent, that he 
who is entangled with flander will not be able to refrain from fometimes 
fpeaking ridiculoufly; and this is what we condemn when it takes place 
through anger. But what then ? Shall we admit the jefts and ridiculous 
flanders w'hich comedians employ againft the citizens, if they are not accom- 
panied with anger ? Or (hall we give this affair a twofold divifion, viz. into 
the jocofe and the ferious ? And, indeed, any one may be permitted jocofely 
to employ ridicule without anger. But let no one be allowed to employ it, 
as we faid before, when inflamed with anger. Let us now', therefore, 
effablifh by law to whom this may be allowed, and to whom not. Let not 
• then a compofer of comedies, or of iambic or mufical melody, be permitted 
cither in words or images to flander any citizen, either in anger or without 
anger. And, if any one difobeys this law, let thofc that determine the 
rewards of contefts drive him from the region the very fame day, or they 
ihall be fined three minaj, facred to the God to w hom the conteft belongs. 
But let the others, whom we mentioned above, be permitted to employ ridi- 
cule without anger, and in fjjort ; but let them not be pci'initted to do this 
lerioufly, and in anger. Let the determination, too, of this allair be com- 
mitted to him who takes care of the w hole difeipline of youth. And let him 
who compofes any thing be permitted to make it public, if it is approved of 
by this curator of youth : but if he does not approve of it, let not the author 
be permitted to fhow it to any one, or inftruift in it cither a flave or a free- 
born 
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born perfoti. Or, if he does, let him be confidered as a vicious charadcr, 
and as one who difobeys the laws. But he deferves commileration who, 
when temperate, or poflefling fome other virtue, or a part of virtue, is 
opprefled with a certain calamity, either from hunger, or fomething of a 
fimilar kind ; but this cannot be faid univerfally of any one who falls into 
fuch-like misfortunes. Hence- it will, indeed, be a wonderful circumftancc 
if a man of this kind is fo entirely negledled as to arrive at extreme poverty, 
whether he is a flave, or free, in a polity and city- which is moderately in- 
habited. On this account, the following law may be fafely eftabliftied by 
the legiflator. Let there be no beggars in the city. But if any one attempts 
to procure food by prayers which cannot be latisficd, let the pra;fc6l$ of 
the forum expel him from the forum, and the governor of the Ways and 
buildings from the city : and let the magiftratc who prefides over the lands 
expel him from every other part of the region, that the whole country may 
be pure from an animal of this kind. If a male or a female flave injures 
the property of another perfbn undefervedly, w'hether through inexperi- 
ence, or intemperate conduct, let the mafter of fuch flave either make 
fatisfadlion to the injured perfon, or deliver up to him the injurer. But if 
the mafter of the flave contends that the affair happened through the 
mutual craft of the injurer and injured, that the flave might be taken 
from him, let him charge with the crime of malice the perfon who fays 
he has been injured ; and, if he convidls him, let him receive from him 
double the price at which a court of juftice had valued the flave. If the 
mafter of the flave is convicted, let him both make the injured perfon a ■ 
recompenfe for his lofs, and deliver up the flave. And, if a heifer, horfe, or 
dog, or any other animal, injures any neighbouring property, let the mafter 
of the animal in a fimilar manner make reftitution for the lofs. If any one 
refufes to bear witnefs willingly, let him be cited by him who is in want of 
his evidence ; and when cited, let him attend at a proper time, and bear 
witnefs to the beft of his knowledge. But if he fays that he is ignorant of 
the affair, let him fwear that he is ignorant of it by the three Gods, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Themis, and be difmiflcd. l.et him who, when called to bear 
witnefs, docs not attend, be obnoxious to the injury, according to law. If 
any judge is cited to give evidence, let him not, in giving evidence, pafs 
fentence on the cafe. Let a free woman be permitted to bear witnefs, de- 
A fend 
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fend a caufe, and obtain juftice, if fhe is more than forty years of age, atid 
is unmarried. But, if fhe is married, let her be permitted to bear witnefs 
only. Let a male and female flave, and a boy, be alone permitted to bear 
witnefs and defend a caufe in cafes of murder, if they can give fufficient 
fecurity for their appearance at the trial, if they Ihould happen to be accufed 
of bearing falle witnefs. If any one accufes another of bearing falfe witnefs, 
let each of the litigants confider the teftimony, both in whole and part, 
before fentence is palfed. But let the magiftrates preferve in writing the 
accufations of bearing falfe witnefs made by both, and bring them forward 
for the purpofe of determining the falfe witnefTcs. If any one fhal! be found 
to have given falfe witnefs twice, let the law no longer compel him to bear 
witnefs again. But if he fhall be found to have given falfe witnefs thrice, 
let him not be permitted ever to bear witnefs again. And if he dares after 
this to bear witnefs, let any one who is willing give information of him to 
a magiftrate. Afterwards, let the magiflrate deliver him to a court of 
juftice , and, if he is convifled, let him be. put to death. When in any law- 
fuit falfe witneftes are dcte<fted, and are found to be the means of an oppo- 
nent gaining his caufe, if more than half of the witneftes are condemned, let 
no judgment be palled from their evidence. But it is proper in this cafe 
diligently to inquire, whether or not any fentence fbould be palfed ; that, 
in whatever manner the caufe may be determined, by this means juftice may 
be done. Since, however, there are many beautiful things in the life of 
man, in moft of them dire calamities are, as it were, naturally inherent, 
, through which they are ftained and defiled. But why fhould not juftice 
among men be beautiful, which renders all human affairs mild ? And this 
being beautiful, why fhould it not be beautiful to patronize the caufe of 
another ? This, then, being the cafe, a certain evil calumny gives a beau- 
tiful name to an art, which, it fays, was firft devifed in judicial aflairs ; by 
means of which, in litigations, and the patronizing of caulcs, any one may 
vanquifh another, whether the caufe is juft or not. They add, that the gift of 
this art, and of the arguments proceeding from it, confifts in beftowing re- 
wards from money. This, therefore, whether it is an art, or a certain ex- 
ercife void of art, muft by no means be planted in our city ; but, reverencing 
the legiflator, it fhould be perfuaded not to f'peak contrary to juftice, and 
Ihould be fent to fome other region. Thofe, then, that are perfuaded by 
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thefe arguments we pais over in filencc : but let the following law be an- 
nounced for thofe that are unperfuaded by them : — If it fliall appear that 
any one endeavours to give a contrary dlreilion to the power of juftice in 
the fouls of the judges, and either excites or patronizes many unfealbnable 
law fuits, let any one who is willing charge him with afling bafely in judi- 
cial matters, or with patronizing a bad, caufe. And let the caufe be tried 
in a fcle^i court of juftice. If, too, be is condemned, let the court of juftice 
determine whether he afled in this manner through avarice or love of con- 
tention. And if through a love of contention, let the judges appoint him a 
certain time, beyond which lie fliall neither plead any caufe himfclf, nor 
patronize that of another. But if through avarice, if he is a ftranger, let 
him depart from the city without ever returning to it again, or if he negleds 
to do this, let him be put to death. If he is a citizen, in coufequence of 
thus improperly honouring money, let him be immediately put to death. 
Likewife, let him be put to death who hal been found by a court of juftice 
to have a^led twice in this manner. 


THE END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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If an ambaflador or a crier deceives the city in any thing committed to his 
charge, or does not announce what he is fent to proclaim ; or again, when 
returning from friends or enemies, does not truly relate the meflage he re- 
ceived from them, let a written information be drawn up againfl fuch a one, 
as irreligioufly defpifing, contrary to law, the denunciations and mandate'; of. 
Hermes and Jupiter. And if he is condemned, let the judges determine 
what he ought to fufFer, or What fine he ought to pay. The theft of money 
is, indeed, illiberal, but rapine is bafe. But no one of the fons of Jopiter 
will ever do. any thing of this kind, in confequence of being delighted cither 
with fraud <fi: force. Let no one, therefore^ a£ting in a diforderly manner 
through poets, or certain mythologifts, be falfely perfuaded that if he thieves 
either by fraud or force, he does not adl balely, but does that which the 
*Gods themfeives have done. For this is neither true nor becoming : but he 
who illegally a^ls in this manner, is neither a God, nor a fon of the Gods. 
But it is proper that thefe things fliould be known by the legiflator rather 
than by all poets. He, therefore, who is perfuaded by this our dilcourle, 
is happy, and will be happy through the whole of time; but he who is un- 
perfuaded by it, muft be retrained by the following law If any one com- 
mits any public theft, whether it is great or fmall, he ought to fufFer the 
fame punifhment. For he who takes away a thing of fmall confequenccj 
thieves with the lame defire, though with lefs force. But he who moves 
any thing of greater confequence, and does not reftore it to its proper place, 
is wholly unjuft. The law, however, thinks it proper that the one Ihould 
be lefs punifhed thafi the other, not on account of the fmallnefs of the theft, 
vot.. It. 2 z but 
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but becaufe, perhaps, one of tbcfe charaacrs inay be cured, but the ptjher 
is incurable. If a flave, or a granger, is accufed and condemned of any 
public theft, let Sentence be paffed on him what he ought to fulFcr, or what 
fine he ought to pay, as if it were probable that he might be cured., But if 
any citizen, who has been properly educated, is,, convicted- of having com- 
mitted any public theft, or violence, whether he is detefled in the fa£t or 
not, let him be punched with death, as one who is nearly incurable. For 
hte fake of war, indeed^ many confultations and many laws are very ‘pro- 
perly inftituted. The greatcft of all ; things, however, confifts'in this, that 
neither any male or female be at any time without a governor, nor the foul 
of any citizen be ever atcuftomed, cither ferioufly or in Iport, to do any thing 
from itfelf alone ; but that in all war, and in all peace, it perpetually looks 
to a' governor, and lives following his mandates, fi? as to comply with them 
in the fmalleft particular ; to ftaud when he commands, walk, engage in 
gymnaftic exercifes, walh, eat, rife by night for the purpofe of keeping 
guard and giving fignals ; and in dangers themfelves, neither to purftie nor 
give way to any one, without the mandate of the governors. And, in one 
word, that itlhould.never be- taught to do or know any thing feparate from 
others ; but that the life of all men fliould, in the higheft. degree, in all things 
be collefled into: 4 »ne, fubfift together, and be common. For nothing will 
ever Jbe more excellent, better,* or more artificial than this, foiffhe purpofe 
of procuring lafety and vidory in war. In peace, too, meu*(hould be 
accuftomed from their childhood to govern others, a.nd4^ he governed by 
others. But anarchy fiiould be expelled from all life, from that of men, ' 
of beads that arc in fubjc^Iion to men. All ch6irS,'too, Ihould be cele- 
brated, with a view to the beft mode of condu6ting war; and all facility, 
dexterity, and promptitude, (hould be ftudied for the lake of this. On this 
account, too, we ought to accuftom ourfelves to endurance of hunger and 
and thirft, cold ahd heat, and a hard bdd. - Aud, what is greateft of all, for 
the fake of this we Ihould be’ careful not to comipt tbe power of the head 
and feet by the tegument of foreign clothmg, which deftroys the generation 
and nature of our propel hairs and Ihocs. , ,Jpbr tbefe extremities, when pre- 
feWed, poffcfsthe greatcft powca-jof thc.whpfe body, butthe contrary when 
they are not preferved. And piie iof thefc is, ih;tbe, higheft degree fubfervieut 
to whole body ; but the other enduei^ith a pfmc^l authority, natu- 
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taUy poffeflihg all Us principal fcnfes. And thi»:praUe'of a warlike life 
<)Ughr to be heard by young men. Bat|ikiaw is as'follows ;r-Lct every 
one engage in war who is chofen for thw^urpofe, or is deputed a certain 
part. But, if any one, through a certain vice, deferts his poft without leave 
from his commander, let him be accufed of defertion, when he returns^ to 
^he principal officers of the army. Let him be judged, too, by all the mili- 
tary orders, by the’horfe and the foot feparately, and in a funilar manner by 
the reft. And let the foot be introduced to the foot, the horfe to the horfe, 
and each of the other orders to thofe of the fame rank with themfelves. If 
any - one is condemned, let him afterwards be prohibited from engaging in 
any military cOnteftj or acculing another of negieft of military duty. And 
befides this, let a court of juftice determine what be ought to fuffer, or what 
fine he ought to pay. After this, when the trial fOr defertion is hnillied, let 
•the commanders again aftemble each of thefe orders, that military rewards 
may be conferred on thofe who have conducted themfelves ftrenuoufly in 
battle. -But a:ny one who is willing may judge of the victory among thofe of 
the flime rank with himfelf, fo as that he neither produces arguments nor wit- 
neffes of any former battle, but alone confiders the battle which has then been 
fought. Let a crown of olive, too, be the reward of the military champion. 
And afterwards, let thofe that have obtained thefe crowns fufpend them in 
the temples of the warlike Gods, with any infciiption they pleafe, that they 
may be A teftimony through the whole of life of the military virtue of the 
moft valiant, and thofe that were valiant in the fecond and third degree. 
But, if any onfc engages in battle, and leaves the army before he is difmifTcd 
by his commanding officers, let him be tried by the fame judges as the de- 
ferter was tried byjlWbom we mentioned above, and, if condemned, let him 
be fimilarly punifhed. It is proper, however, that one man, when he is 
about to judge another, fhould be fearful left he fhould either voluntarily or 
involuntarily infliib punlfhment falfely. For juftice is faid, and is truly laid, 
to be a bafhful virgin. But falfebood is naturally odious to balhfuluefa and 
juftice. In other things, therefore, it is requifite to be cautious with refped 
to judging erroneoufly, but particularly as to throwing away armour in 
battle. For, it may happen that feme one may be erroneoufly confidered as 
bale for an a6Hon of this kind, and rpay, be punifhed for it undefervcdly. 
For it is by 110 means eafy tb determine properly in this cafe. At the fame 
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carried to his tentwiUiout j»?riip|PI|iSs?fM|. aMVi^4=8S^»^ 
and if his arms, whjphi, aa tb$;"pot|^1&ys, . W^tfegiveri.ito j^leys hy. |h« Oo^^; 
on his marriage with Thetis, (hould he ia thftpoffeffion :o|^H;^6s()r,, V(ouldevil» 
men in this cafe reproach the fon ’of Mentjetius^ as if bd iia$*hf<3!}<s^ away.v 
his arms? Further jftill, if any pcrfona, heing burled from, lojfty .plates^' 
either into fhc fea, or into places cpnfifting of an abundattt conflux of water 
produced through tempi^A^i di* many other places of- this kind, .whjch, 
might eafily he adduced tp free them from a fofpicioa of cowardice, — if, 
being hurled into thefe, they Ihould lofe their arms, owjgb!? they in this cafe 
to he blamed ? But \ye ought to endeavour, to tho uttdoft of our power, to 
feparatc the greater and the mpft grievous evil from the contrary. In flan- 
dering, therefore, the very words employed for the purpofe, polTefs a eertali^ 
divifion. For, as the throwing away arms cannot be juftly aflerted in. all 
cafes, but the loflng them may j in like manner, he is not to be fimilarly 
called a thrower away of his fhicld who lofes it by fprcc, as ho whS, Volun- 
tarily throws it away. For they totally, and univerfally difler frotn/eaclv 
other. Let the following law, . therefore, be eflabliflied^ — If any one, being 
aflaulted by enemies, and having arms, does not defend himfelfagainft them, 
but voluntarily drops theroi or throws them away, preferring a bafe life, 
in conjunflion with infemy, to a beautiful and happy death, accompanied 
with fortityde, let fentence be pafled on fucb a one, as a thrower away of 
arms, but let the judge negleft to confider thc lofing of arms mentioned 
above. For it is rcquifitc always to-puoifli tlue.yicious, that they may be- 
come better, but not the unfprtijuate. . F®*" m>, adv«iJrt|^pSffwould-hc derived 
from, an aflion of this kind. But what. p»mfli|«enf^t|>ft to him 

who is condemned for throwing away his at^B manner ?>:For,.' 

it is itnpoflible to change a man pf this-bind into a contrary ebara^er„as*th®}F' 
report Divipity once charigcd .the Thoi^liaiV.I^O'?Sj^^ift*^o^'^the matior^^^ 
woman into that of a man. . For a egntrafy generation. would, after a 
ner, be the,moft a^pted ofall others to him yrhpfthfpws away.Jtis 
I mean, that he fliould be punjlhed by being changed, fromt. a, /map infe 
woman. But novif, fipce 4bis4a:i«i^lBb% let uadcyjfe a pvnjift|ment wlflch 
approaches the nwreft tai^ji% i,fr^an#At»!,m confct^oence of b» great love : ; 
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of J^f 'Itie jhaU ftevei' afterWards engage in any dangerous enterprize, but, 
a? 'Vicious chairaSer,' live as long covered with difgracc. 

I^t^fthch, ifee following law be elbblilhed for thefe : — ^Whcii a man is con* 
dernned for (hame^uliy throwing away his warlike arms, let neither any 
general of an army, ilOr any other military officer, ever employ him as a 
fbldief, nbr admit him“ into the army. But if any fuch officer does admit 
him, let the judge who inquires into the reafons of conduft puniffi hint as 
follows : If he poffeffcs the larg^ft eftate, let him be fined ten minaj ; if the 
fecotid in rank, five'minae ; if the third, three j and, if the fourth, one mina. 
But he who was condemned for throwing away his armour, befides being 
excluded from, engaging in manly dangers, through his cowardice, (hall, if 
he pofTelTes the largeft eftate, be in like maniier fined ten minae ; if the 
lecond, five ; if the third, three ; and, if the fourth, one mina. But, with, 
refped to thofe magiftrates who inquire into the reafons of condud, what 
ought we to determine ; fbme magifirates being cholen by a yearly lot, but 
others for many years, and by fcledion ? For who will be a fufficient judge 
of the reafons of condud, if it fhould happen that any magiftratc, being bent 
by the weight of his government, (hould fay or do any thing unworthy of 
his office ? It is.^ indeed, by no means ca(y to find one adequate to the pur- 
pole; For, fince one ma^iftfate flirpalTfes another in virtue, how Ihall we 
dilcover him who tranfeends all the reft. At the fame time, we ihould en- 
deavour to find certain divine men who may ad for us as judges of the 
reafons of condud. For the cafe is as follows There are many occafions 
for diflblvirig a polity, as there are of a Ihip, or a certain animal, of which,, 
thougli there is one difperfed nature, yet we denominate them tones, tranf- 
verfe enclofuresi exteulions of nerves, and call them by many other names.. 
But this is ^i!l occafion, by no means the fmalleft^ of the prefervation and 
diflolution of a polity. ^ For^ if the j-udges who^ require of the magiftrates 
the rcafon of their condud, are better thati. the magiftrates, and this is ma- 
naged in fbch a misbnd as to tkke away all occafion of complaint, the whole 
region and city will thus flourilh and; be happy.. Bui, if an inquiry is made - 
into the condud of the haagifttetes in. a different manner, then, that judg- 
ment being dtflblvcd by which' all political affairs are conneded in. one,, a. 
divuldon of all governttibiit'’ takes place, and magiftrates no longer verging 
to the lame things th<w cadfe the^'city frdna being one, to be many, and 
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filling it with fcditiiJiW, briftg Od'this tCdbunt, it 

Is ncccflary that thofe who mqtpt® Pondh,^ (hhdldt in a 

wonderful manner, be endued with evfery Viyto^ Wfe tfaprefo^fe, 
devife the fabrication of thfeilbr Let tHe' Whole cit^'affethble^^'c^^ year 
after the fucatner Iblftice, to a Yachted ^rovecothhiofiL to the 'Sun'imd Apollo, 
in order to eledf' three men, which every bne lhau judge 'to eice! all others 
oxcept himfclf ; ahd let theft be hot lefs thihififty years of a^. Afterwards, 
let the half of thofe who are choftn by the 'gfeateft' htjtnher of votes be 
felcdled, if* they form an even number ; but if they fdrm an odd ’ nu mber, 
then, leaving out one who had the feweft Votes, let the half of the remainder 
he takchj and a judgment formed by the number of Votes/ If Ibme happen 
to have ah equal number of votes, and the half of theft is more than three, 
let the cxcefs be taken away, and the juniors rejedlcd. Aft'erwards, out of 
theft, let an eledlion be made by votes, till three, whofe’votes are unequal, 
arc obtained- But if all thefe, of two of them, have equal votes, then, com- 
mitting the affair to good fate ahd fortune, let the three be diftinguiflied by 
lot; and let him who is vidlor, together with the'fecond and third, be 
crowned with leaves of olive. Afterwards, the rewards being conferred, let 
it be proclairhed to all men, that the city of the Maghefians having again 
obtained fafety from Divinity, coiifecrates thrdc of its beft citizens as com- 
mon firft fruits to Apollo and the Sunf conformably to an antient law. Let 
thefe, too, in the firft year, chooft twelve examiners of the reafons of coh- 
<lu£k, and continue to do this till each has accompliflied his feventy-fifth year; 
and afterwards, let three always be added every year. Let theft accurately 
obfervcall the magiftrates, Who are to be divided into twelve parts, with all 
pofliblc free examination. Let them refide, too, at the time in which they aft 
as examiners of the reafons of condufl, in the grove ftered tb the Sun and 
Apollo, in which thdy were elcfled. Here, eaih inquiring into every thing 
by himfelf, and all examining in comrhpn, let them fignify by public writings 
in the forum what each of the magiftrates ought to fuffer, or be fined, accord- 
ing to their dccifibiV ' But ifattyohedf the. magiftrates does hot acknow- 
ledge that he has' been 'cohdemhed juftly, ‘ let him go to the choftn judges 
appointed to examine the realbhs'of condu^,' anff if he is acquitted by theft, 
let him accufe, If he WilHng, the fexamincfs of the realbns of cohdua; ; 
but, if he is condemned by the cliblihi j'od^'allb, ^d was before by tlie other 
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judges condemned to death, let him die, as neceflity retjuires. But if he was 
fentenced,^ them to pay a fine, the double of which he is capable of pay- 
ing, let him be fined the double of it. 

It is, however, now requifite to hear what the accufations of thefe judges 
will be, and after what manner they will take place. ' The firft places, then, 
in all public fpc£laclcs fhould always be given to thofe who are appointed by 
the common cpnlent of the whole city to prefide over all others as long as 
they live. And.furthcr ftill, when it, is found neceffary to fend magiftrates 
to infpeft the common facrifices, fpcttacles, and other facred rites of the 
Greeks, let them be fent from thefe. Likewife, let thefe alone in the city 
be adorned with a crown of laurel ; and let them all be priefls of Apollo and 
the Sun. Let him, too, he the high-prieft every year from among thefe, 
who iil’the former year was judged to excel the other priefts ; and let his 
name every year, as long as the city is inhabited, become the mcafure of 
the- number of time. But when thefe priefts die, let care be taken that their 
funerals and fepulchres furpafs thofe of the other citizens. Let every one, 
too, on this occafion have a white robe, and let there be no weeping and 
lamentation. Let there be alfb two choirs, one confifting of fifteen girls, 
and the other of as many boys ; and let each of thefe furrouud the bier, 
pr^ifing the priefts, as it were, in a hymn, and each by turns celebrating 
their felicity in fongs through the whole day. On the morning following, 
let a hundred young men, who are engaged in gymnaftic cxercifcs, carry 
the bier to the fepuldire which the relations of the deceafed have chofen. 
•And, in the firft, place, let the unmarried young men march before the bier 
armed in, a warlike manner, together with horfes and horfemen ; the foot , 
with their light arms, and others in a fimilar manner. But let boys, going 
before the bier, fing a paternal fong ; and let them be followed by girls, and 
women who are , no longer capable of bearing children. After thefe, let 
priefts 'and priefteffes follow, as to a pure fepulchre, though they are for- 
bidden to go to other fepulchres ; if the Pythian deity likewife aflents. Let 
the ife^i^lchre, too, for thefe be built under the earth ; and let it be a long 
.^ch cojmpofed of valuable and undecaying ftones, and containing on each 
fide bei^s of ftone. In this let them place the blelfed deceafed, and plant a 
groveof trees in a circular order round the monument^ except in one part, 
that the fepulchre may be always enlarged when it is requifite. Every ycar^ 

too, 
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too,-4&t mufical, gyraftaftit dftd^^«eftmn cohtefts be ihftifutcd in honour 
<*f tbtfc deceafcd prfcfta. 'And ihchaire tM honours whicK ought tb be paid 
to thofe whofe judghietf^ Wiiccraihg tho reafons of o^&a are con- 
demned. But^ if any" '€>tte^^- thefejj'^ much in his ,db^ifiOri,‘ 

fliould make- the iihbec&ity'of huisah na^tfreapparent, and become d^raved 
after his deeifio*^ let him be aocdled byiany one who is wHUi^j andl^t the 
following la^'refpeaing the modo of'hlsfadcbfation be eftabliflied :-^In the 
firft plaee, Jet him be brought befinre a covjft of jufticev aitd iet the guardians 
of the Jaws at the fame, time be prcfeni/ After'w^afds^ let the colleagues of 
the acscufed be prefet^t ; and,Jaftly,' let the court of juftioe be compofed of 
leledt judges. TheO) let his accufer fignify in writing that he whOi is accufed 
is an unwoitby character, and that he does not deferve cither the rcyyardS) 
or toaa in the capacity, of a magiftrate;: If, therefore, he is coadifetied, 
let him be deprived of soiagiftracy, bf a fepulchre,. and of thofe other 
rewards which pertain . to his office. Biit if his accufer has hot a fifth part 
of votesj let him who poflelTcs the largeft eftate be fined. twelve mina: ; he 
who poflefles the fecondj eight ; the third, fix ; and the fourth, two minae. 
Hhadanoantbus, indeed, deferves to. be admired with refpe^l to his deciflon 
of judicial affairs. .For he perceive^ that the men of that time evidently 
believed that there were Gods, and this very properly, becaufe at that time 
many of them were the, progeny of the Gods ;«iand he is. faid to have been 
one of thefe. He appears, tlaerefore, to have conceived that caufes ought 
not to be referred to any human judge, but to the Gods ; and, on this account, 
caufes were decided by him in a fimple and rapid manner. For, caufing the • 
litigants in every cafe to take an oath, he determined caufes rapidly and with 
fafety. But now, as we have laid, a certain part of mankind denies that 
there are Gods ; others conceive that they take, no care of ,us,; .and the opU 
nioij of the greateft and worft part is, they may be appealed trifling 
facrifices and abundance of flattery, and-.^hat thofe who thus appealb thpra,’ 
may with impunity defraud ’others of greftlJ•fum8^^monet• ^ HetKe,Jhe art 
of Rliadamanthus in, judicial affairs will uot betadapted lb men of tbb pre- 
fent time<., The opinions of men, t^reftu'e, refpefting the Gci^>l»ing 
changed, it is neccjB&ry.:;th»t -laws' nlfo Ihould be changed. .’A prudenti^ifr i 
Jjator, therefore,, in .’judicial, contefts, WHI not fuffer the liti^&ts to^ llke^- 
oath, that as well the.intention of. the accbier, as the eutrejUBfeof fbedei^pii- . 
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dant, may be committed to writing without an oath. For if every one in 
the city fhould be freely permitted to take an oath, in coalequence of many 
cafes being every day brought before the judges, almoft every one would be 
perjured, through connexions ariling from fcafting together, and other aflb- 
ciations, and from private meetings. Let it, therefore, be eftablilhed by 
law, that he who is about to be judged fliall fwear to the judge, and that he 
who appoints the public magiftrates fliall either appoint them through oaths, 
or by fulFrages. Likewife, that the judge of choirs, and all mufic, together 
with the prefidents and thofe that confer rewards on gymnaftic and equeflrian 
cxercifes, ftiall take an oath; and, in fliort, in all cafes in which, according 
to the opinion of men, perjury is not attended with gain. But let thofe 
cafes in which any one may derive great advantage from perjury be judged 
without an oath. Likewife, in judicial cafes, let not the litigants by any 
means be permitted either to fwear for the fake of perfuading, or imprecate 
thcmfelves and their family, or employ bafe fupplications or feminine exci- 
tations to pity ; but let them always in an honourable manner teach and 
learn that which is juft. But if they do not aX in this manner, let the ma- 
giftrates again bring them back to the affair in hand, as thofe who fpeak 
foreign to the purpofe. When ftrangers, like us, quarrel among thcm- 
felves, let them be permitted, if they are willing, to take an oath. For, as 
they are not allowed to grov» old in the city, there is no realon to fear left 
they fliould corrupt others. In the fame manner, let juftice be executed 
among free men, if any one of thefe is not perfuaded by the city in things 
which are neither punifhed with blows, nor bonds, nor death. If any one 
does not attend at the celebration of a choir, or lolcmn proceflioiij or any 
other common adornings of this kind, or public office, fuch as take place 
for the fake of pacific -lacrifice or warlike tributes,— in all thefe cales let the 
damage be repaired as foon as pofliblc-; or let the pledge be taken to him to 
whom the city aiid law have committed it, and when the limited time is 
expired let the pledge be fold, and the money applied to public ufe. But, 
if there is occafioi\ for a greater fine, let the magiftrates bring thofe that 
refufe to pay it before a court of juftice, and compel them to pay the fine 
enaXed by the laws. It is neceflary, however, to confult what ought to be 
done with a city which does not apply itfelf to the acquifition of wealth, 
except that which arifes from agriculture, lince it neither exports nor ira 
VOL, II. ‘ 3 A ports 
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ports commodities, nor admits foreigners. The legifl^tpr, therefore, ought 
to Qonfult about thefe particulars, employing, in the firft place, perfuafion 
to the utmoft of his power. The mixture, indeed, of different nations natu- 
rally caufesa mixture of all-various manners; and the affociatipn of ftrangers 
■with ftrangers produces innovations which injure in the.higheft degree cities 
that are well governed through good laws. But, to the greater part of 
cities, as being by no means well governed, it is of no confequence if as 
well the old as the young travel into other countries whenever they pleafe, 
and receive foreigners in their own country. But, on the contrary, in thefe 
never to receive ftrangers, and never to vilit foreign countries, would appear 
ruftic aiid favage to other men, who would call the city by opprobrious 
names, fuch as, that it is the enemy of ftrangers, and that its manners are 
arrogant and morofe. The appearing, however, to be good, or not good, 
to others, ought never to be confidered as a thing of fmall importance. For 
the multitude, though deprived of virtue themfclvcs, are capable of diftin- 
guiOiing the worthy from the unworthy : and in certain vicious charafters 
there is fomething divine, and a power of conjcdluring well. So that many, 
and even fome that are vicious in the extreme, arc able to diftinguifti, both 
in words aud opinions, tire better from the worfe fort of men. Oa this 
account, the multitude of cities arc very properly exhorted not to defpife 
the good opinion of the multitude. For it isna thing of the greateft re£li- 
tude and magnitude, when a man is truly good himfelf, that he flvould afpire 
after a renowned life ; fince, without this, a man will by no, means become 
pcrfedl. On this account, it will be proper that the city which is to be in- 
habited about Crete (hould endeavour to obtain, the moft beautiful and excel 
lent reputation for virtue among other men. But there is every reafon to 
hope, that this city in a ftiort time will be beheld both by the Sun and other 
Gods, in well-governed cities and regions, living according' to reafon. Let 
the following law, therefore, be eftablilhed refpcaing travelling* into other 
regions and places, and the reception of guefts:' — lathe firft place, let it not 
be lawful for him who is lefs than forty years of age by {iny means to travel; 
and further ftill, let no perfon be permitted to travel privately ; but let 
cryers, amballadors, or certain fpcculators, be allowed to travel publicly. 
Leaving a country, however, in order to wage war, is not to be confidered 
as political travelling. It is-lik^wife requifite that certain perfous fliould bp 
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fent to Pythian Apollo, to Olympian Jupiter, and alfb to Nemea and IftK- 
mus, for the purpofe of communicating in the facrifices and contefts facrcd 
to thefe Gods. But let as much as poffible many, and thefc fuch as are the 
moft beautiful and the beft, be fent on this occafion, who may procure for 
tho^city renown, and glory correfponding to warlike glory in facred concerns, 
and things pertaining to pacific communions. And when they return home, 
let them teach the young men, that the legal inftitutions of other nations, 
refpefiing political affairs, are inferior to their own. If any fpeculators, 
likevvife, who abound in leifure, are defirous of furveying the affairs of other 
men, let no law belonging to the guardians of the laws reftrain them from 
executing their defire. For a city, when ignorant of good and evil men, 
cannot, in confequcnce of being unfociable, be fufficicntly mild and perfe6t. 
Nor, again, can it preferve its laws by manners alone, without a knowledge 
of them. For among the multitude of mankind, there are always fome 
divine men, not indeed many, but who in the highefl: degree deferve to be 
affociated with : and thefe do not fpring up in well-governed cities, more 
than in their contraries. Every one, therefore, who is an inhabitant of a 
well-governed city, and whofe manners are uncorrupt, ought, leaving his 
country, to tread in the fteps of thefe men, exploring both by land and fea, 
that when he returns to his country he may give ftability to fuch legal in- 
ftitutions as are beautifully'ordained, and correft fuch as are in any refpcdl 
deficient. For without fuch a fpeculation and inquiry a city can never 
continue perfefV, nor yet if the explorers fpeculate badly. 

‘ Clin. How, therefore, can both thefe take place? 

Guest. Thus. In the firft place, let a fpeculator of this kind not be 
more than fifty years of age. In the next place, let him be approved both 
in other refpeAs, and for the purpofes of war, if he intends to leave to other 
cities an example of the guardians of laws. But, when he is more than 
fixty years of age, let him no longer travel as a fpeculator. Let him, there- 
fore, return when he pleafes, within the fpace of ten years, and on his return 
go to the aflembly of thofe that examine the laws. But let this aflembly be 
compofed of the old and the young ; and let it be held every day from 
neciffity, before the dawn of day, till the fun rifes. And, in the firft place, 
let it hi compofed of thole p'riefts who receive rewards, as being more excel- 
lent than the reft ; in the next place, of twelve of the fenior guardians of the 
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hws j and, in the lafl: place, of the prcfidenfri^ tdl* erudition, together with 
the young, and thofe who no?li>nger tbiaeap^ty,'i '£;Bt ildt ahy one 
of thefe be alone, but let him go with ^me young trfan Whom be may 
choole, between thirty and forty years of age. Let thefe, When'they.alTemble, 
always difeourfe concerning the laws and their own city ; and, if they laa^e'c 
heard any thing excellent refpefiing thefei let them commuhieate it to each 
other. Let them alfo difeourfe concerning Inch difeiplines as appear to con- 
duce to this fpcculation, and which thofe who are (killed in will be enabled 
to underftand more clearly; but thofe who are- not (killed in them will 
more darkly comprehend the things pertaining to laws. Afterwards, let 
foch particulars among thefe as are approved of by the more aged, be learnt 
with the greateft alTiduity by the younger. If any young man of the alTembly 
(hall appear to be an unworthy charafler, let the whole alTembly blame him 
by whom he was brought thither. But let the whole city defend and honour 
thofe young men wholh condufl in the adembly is approved. If fuch young 
men as go to the alTembly are worfe than others, let them be more difgraced 
than others. Let him who fpeculates the legal iuftitutions of other men 
immediately go to this affembly on his arrival from foreign parts ; and if 
he has dilcovered any thing among others, refpefling tlie ertablilhment of 
laws, or difcipline, or education, or has himfelf found out any thing per- 
tainipg to thefe, let him communicate it to the whole alTembly. If, too, 
it (hall appear that he has returned neither worfe nor better than he was 
before, let him be praifed, for having done his beft : but if he returns much 
better, let him while living be greatly honoured, and, when dead, let all the’ 
alTembly pay him thofe honours which are his due. But if it (hall appear 
that he has returned corrupted, though he pretends to be wife, let him not 
dare to alTociate with any young or old perfon. And if he is obedient tO 
the magiftrates, let him live as a private man ; but if not, let him be put to 
death. Likewife, if, when he ought to be brought before a court of juftice, 
any magiftrate neglects to bring him, let fuch magiftrate be dilgraced when 
a contention takes place about rewards. Let him, therefore, who travels, 
travel in this manner, and let him be fuch a perfon as we have deferibed. 
But, in the next place, foreigners ought to be kindly received. There are 
four kinds of foreigners, then, of whom we ought to make mention.' The 
firft is, of thofe who are always fommcrlyj and mod: of whom, like birds, fly 
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oyer the fisa in,.fujmtner to other cities^ for the fake of acquiring riches. It 
is prp{^r that thefe fhould be. received in the forum, in the jjorts and public 
buildings, beyond the city, by the magiftrates who prefide over thefe places ; 
fuch tnagiflrates at the fame time taking care that no innovation is made 
by any of thefe foreigners. Let juftice, too, be properly diftributed to them, 
and no affociation be held with them, beyond what is abfolutcly neceffary. 
The fecond kind is, of thofe who travel for the fake of beholding what Mules 
are received by different cities. It is proper that all fuch as thefe fhould 
have habitations near the temples, properly conftru£led for hofpitable pur- 
pofes. Priefts, too, and the purifiers of temples, ought to take care of thefe, 
that after they have ftaid a fufficieut time, and have feen and heard all 
that they came to fee and hear, they may depart without any detriment either 
to themfelves or others. Let the priefts, too, be the judges of thefe. And, 
if any one of them commits an injury, or is injured, let the priefts fine the 
offending party as far as to fifty drachms. But it is proper that greater 
offences fhould be punifhed by thofe that prefide over the markets. The 
third kind of foreigner that ought to be publicly received, is he who is 
fent from another region on-fome public affair. Him let the generals of 
the army, the mafters of the horfe, and the military tribunes, alone receive. 
And let him be alone taken care of by him with whom he refides together 
with the chief magiftrates. ’■ The fourth genus of foreigners is indeed^ rare. 
Some one, however, may come from another region with the fame defign 
that our fpeculators travel into foreign parts. Let fuch a one then be 
• received on the following conditions. In the firft place, he muft not be Icfs 
than fifty years of age. In the next place,, he muft come with an intention 
cither of beholding what is remarkably beautiful in other cities, or of 
inftru6Hng other cities in things of this kind. J.et fuch a one, therefore, 
approach, unbidden, to the gates of the rich and the wife, lince he comes- 
under this.defcription himfelf. And let him go to the houfe of him who 
takes care of the whole of difcipline, believing that one who is viflorious iti 
virtue will be confidered by fuch a charafter as a fufficieut gueft. Likc- 
xvife, wlien he has* learnt from others, and has taught others, what he con- 
fiders as fit to Ijo learnt and taught, let him depart like a friend from friends 
with gifts .and becoming honours. All foreigners, both male, and female, 
opght to be received according to thefe laws, and, in a fimilar manner 
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reverencing hoipitablc JwpUer, we (hould fend men from our city. For 
foreigners ought not to be expelled with 'food and vi£lims, (as the inhabit- 
ants of the Nile do at prefcnt,) nor yet are they to be driven away by 
favage edidls. Let every furety be refponfible for another in a confpi- 
cuous manner ; and let the whole tranfadlion be acknowledged in writing, 
before not Icfs than three witnefles, if the fecurity is within a hundred 
drachms. But, if it is beyond a thousand, let there be five fureties at leaft. 
Let the furety, if he is a fliopkeeper, be one that aiis juftly in his bufuiefs, 
or elfe let him by no means l>e confidered as worthy of belief. If any one 
defircs to fearch in the houfc of another perfon for fomething belonging to 
himfelf, let him firft of all fwear by the legal Gods that he hopes to find 
there what he is in fcarch of. In the next place, let him enter the houlc 
naked, or with no other clothing thaji a tunic, and ungirded. Then let 
him be permitted to fearch the houfe, and examine every thing, whether 
fealed or unlealed. But, if any one refufes admittance to him who defires 
to fearch bis houfe, let him who is forbidden accefs bring an adion againft 
him who refufes him admittance, for the value of what he has loft ; and, if 
fuch perfon is condemned, let him be obliged to pay twice the value of the 
lofs fuftained. If the mafter of the houfe on fuch an occafion happens to be 
abfent, let thofe that arc prefent permit only fuch things as are unfealed to 
be examined ; and let the perfon that fearches the houfe feal with his own 
fignet the things already fealed, and leave for five days any perfon he pleafes 
as a guard in the houfe. But if the , mafter of the houfe is abfent for a 
longer time than this, let him who defires to fearch the houfe take the ' 
asdiles along with him, break open fuch things as are fealed, and, after he 
has examined them in conjundtion with the domeftics and aediles, feal them 
again. With refped to things of an ambiguous nature, let not a limited 
time for the determination of them be left dubious : for by this means there 
will be no altercation about houfes and land. But if any one is in polTeflion 
of other things, §nd it appears that he has ufed them openly for the fpacc 
of a year, in the city, in the forum, and in temples, and no one has laid claim 
to them during that time, in this Cafe let no one be permitted afterwards to 
demand thofe things as his own. But if fuch perfon ufed fuch things, 
neither in the city, nor in the forum, but openly in the fields, and the proper 
owner of them is not found in five years, let no' one be fvlfFered to demand 
4 them 
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them after the expiration of this time. But if fuch perfon ufes thefe things 
at home in the city, let the period of laying claim to them be limited to 
three years. But if he ufes them fecretly in the fields, let it be limited to 
ten years. And, if he ufed them in another diftria, let the perfon who has 
loft them be permitted to lay claim to them at any time. If any one forci- 
bly hinders another, whether a plaintiff’ or defendant, from having recourfe 
to juftice, if it is a flave that he hinders, whether his own or belonging to 
another perfon, let no notice be taken of the affair, aiul let the legal proceft 
be ftopt : but if it is a free-born perfon, befides the legal procefs being ftopt, 
let him by whom he was forcibly detained be imprifoned- for a year, and 
let any one who is willing accufe him of mancipation. If any one forci- 
bly prohibits a gymnaftic or mufical antagonift, or an opponent in any other 
conteft, from contending in his art, let any one who is willing inform thole 
that confer rewards on the vidlors in thefe exercifes, of the affair ; and thefe 
ihall be the means of procuring admittance to the contefts to fuch as are 
willing to engage in them. But if it fhould happen that fb^y are incapable 
of procuring them admittance, if he who impedes is himfelf vidlorious, let 
the reward of his vidlory be given to the perlon he impeded, and let the 
name of the perfon fo impeded be inferibed as vidtor in whatever temples 
Ue pleafes. But let not the perfen that impedes be fufFcrcd to fufpend an 
offering, or make any infeription of a vidlory of this kind. Likewife, let 
him be accufed of having done an injury, whether he vanquiihes in con- 
tending, or is vanquifhed. If any one receives ftolen goods knowingly, let 
. him fuffer the fame punilhment as the perfon that ftole them. Let death, 
too, be the punifliment of him that harbours an exile. For every one 
Ihould reckon him as a friend or an e.nemy, who is confidered as fuch by the 
city. If any one of his own accord makes peace with, or denounces war 
againft, certain perfons, without general confent, let death be the punifh- 
ment of fach*a one. But if any part of a city makes peace, or denounces 
war, by itfelf, let the generals of the army bring the authors of this adtiou 
before a court of juftice ; and,, when condemned, let their punilhment be 
death. Let thofe that ferve their country in any refpedt do this without 
gifts. And let no occafion or arguments ever induce us to believe that we 
ought to receive gifts for good offices, but not for fuch as are bad. For 
it is neither caly to know when adlions arc good or bad, nor to endure 
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patiently when this knowledge is obtained. It is, therefore, more fafe to 
liften to, and be perfuaded by, the law, which lays that no one lhall ferve 
his country for the fake of gifts. Let him, therefore, who is unperfuaded 
by this law, when condemned, be punilhed with death. Let public tributes, 
too, be difpofed as follows : In the firft place, every one’s poffelTions muft be 
confidered as fubfilling for the fake of many utilities. In the next place, 
let thofe of the fame tribe carry a written account of the annual fruits to 
the praefefls of the land ; fo that, in confequence of there being two tributes, 
the republic may choofe every year whichever of the two they pleafe, viz. 
either a part of all the eftates, or the annual crop, exclufive of fuch things 
as contribute to aliment. It is likewife proper that moderate offerings to 
the Gods Ihould be dedicated by moderate men. Earth, therefore, which 
is the hearth of habitation, is the facred pofTeffion of all the Gods. Let no 
one then confecrate the fame thing a fecond time to the Gods. But gold 
and filver in other cities, both privately and in temples, are an invidious 
poflefllon. Ivory, too, as belonging to a body deprived of foul, is not a pure 
offering to the Gods. And iron and brafs are the ihftruments of war. Let, 
therefore, any one dedicate whatever he pleafes, from wood, fo as it is 
fafhioned from one piece of wood, and, in a hmilar manner, any thing 
formed from ftone, in the common temples. With refpedt to things woven, 
let nothing of this kind be dedicated which exceeds the monthly work of a 
woman. White colours will to adapted to the Gods, both in other things, 
and in fuch as arc woven. But nothing dyed Ihould be offered, except it 
belongs to warlike ornaments. The moft divine gifts, however, are fuch 
birds and pidurcs as a painter has finifhed in one day. And let all other 
offerings be fimilar to thefe. Since, therefore, we have divided the parts of 
all the city, in fuch a manner as is proper, and have fpoken in the beft 
manner we are able refpcfling the laws which ought to be eflablifhed in all 
the greateft compads, it now remains that we fhould fpeak concerning 
judgments. In the firft place, therefore, let there be feled judges for the 
courts of juftice, and fuch as arc chofen in common by plaintiffs and defen- 
dants. Thefe, indeed, may more properly be cailed-arbiters than judges. In 
the next place, let thofe of the fame ftreet and tribe, when divided according 
to a twelfth part, be appointed as judges. Let the contending parties, if they 
cannot be reconciled by the former judges, go to thefe, and litigate with 

greater 
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•greater lofs. Here, if the Jefendaut is a fecoiid time coadeitancd, let him 
pay the fifth part of the prefcribed fine. But if any one accufes thefe judges, 
and wilhes todifpute the affair in a third court of jufticc, let him refer the 
caufe to feled judges. And if he is again condetnneJ by thcle, let him pay 
the fum that is owing, and the half of itbefides, But if the plaintiff, being 
rcpulfed by the firft judgment, is not fatisfied, but appeals to a fecond, — if he 
vanquifhcs let him receive a fifth part, but if he is vanquillied let him 
lofc the lame part. And if he goes to a third court of jufticc, not being 
fatisfied with the former judgments, let the defendant, if vanquiflted, pay 
(as we have faid).the fum that is owing, and the half of it befides ; but let 
the plaintiff pay the half pnly. With reipefl to the allotments of courts of 
juftice, the perfe^lion and eftabliftiment of things miniftrant to the magif- 
trates, the times in which each of thefe ought to take place, the particulars 
refpeding votes, the delays, terms, citations and repulfes which take place 
in judicial affairs, and whatever elfe necelfarily pertains to thefe, — all this 
we have already difculTed. However, according to the proverb, what is 
beautiful and right maybe fpoken twice and thrice. All fuch legal par- 
ticulars, therefore, as are fmall and eafy to be difeovered,, when omitted by 
an aged legiflator, ought to be filled up by a junior legiflator. And thus 
much may fuffice concerning private courts of juftice. But fuch as are 
public and common, and which are employed by magiftrates to proper pur- 
pofes, are found in many cities eftablifhed no unbecoming manner by 
equitable men. Whence it is requifite that the guardians of the laws IhoulJ 

.procure fuch things as are adapted to this new polity, by reafoning, correfl- 
ing, and exploring them, till they appear to them to be fufficiently eftablifhed ; 
and then bringing them to a conclufion, that they fhould feal them as things 
immovable, and ufe them through the whole of life. With refpeft to the 
lllence of judges, the pralfes which are given them,- or the contrary, and • 
likewife concerning things juft, good, and becoming, which differ in other 
cities, we have already fpoken, and ftiall again fpeak in the end. But it 
is requifite that he who in future will be an equitable judge fliould look 
to all thefe particulars, and being in poffeflion of them, when committed t<) 
writing, Ihould make them the objc6t of his ftudy. For u ritten laws arc 
more calculated to make him who learns them better, than all other dil- 
VOL. 11- 3 B ciplincs, 
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ciplines, if they are properly eftabliflied. For, Indeed, divine and admirable, 
law docs not ralhly pofieis a name adapted to intelle^ *. And befides this, 
t!ie writings of the Icgiflator afford us a perfpicuous examination of the 
alfcrtlons of others relpeding praife and blame, which are partly tranfmitted 
to us in verfe, and partly in profe, and which likewife daily take place in a 1 
other affociations, when men contend with each other through emulation, 
and conceflions which are vain in the extreme. Thefe a good judge fhould 
always keep in his pofTcflion, as remedies againft the poifon of other dif- 
couribs, corredling by them both himfelf and the city; confirming and 
praifing the good, and recalling, to the utmoft of his power, fuch of the evil 
as are curable from ignorance, intemperance, timidity, and, in ftiort, from 
all injufticc. For, if they are incapable of being cured, thofe judges, and 
governors of the judges, that put them to death, as the only remedy to fouls 
in fuch a condition, may be often faid, with juftice, to deferve praife from 
the whole city. After annual judgments are finifhed, let them ufe the fol- 
lowing laws In the firft place, let the magiftrate who exercifes the office 
of a judge confign over all the money of the debtor to the vidor, leaving 
him only fufficient for neceffary ufes. And let this take place immediately 
after the giving of votes, the affair being announced by a cryer, and in the 
hearing of the judges. In the next place, if, after fentence is paffed, one 
month has elapfed and a fecond commenced, and the vanquiffied perfon has 
not voluntarily paid what is due to the vidlor, let the judicial magiftrate 
deliver up the money of the debtor to the viftor. But if the debtor has not 
fufficient money to difeharge the debt, and he is deficient not lefs than a 
drachm, let not the debtor be fuffered to go to law with any other perlbn 
till he has paid all that is due to the vidlor ; but let any other perfon be per- 
mitted to goto law with him. If any one, when condemned by a magiftrate, 
unjuftly takes any thing from him, let the injured magiftrate take the 
offender before the court of juftice of the guardians of the .laws. And if he 
is condemned by thefe, let him be punifhed with death, as one who fubverts 
the whole city and the lasw. But a man who is born and educated, and who 
begets and educates children, under thefe laws, who engages moderately in 

* For law, i» properly m tiaiefoif a dlftribution of intelkft. 
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contrails, is puniflied if he afts iinjuftly, and fees tbofe puniflied that injure 
him, and, laftly, who grows old together with the laws, — fuch a one will 
end his days according to nature. 

With refpeft to the funeral rites of the dead, whether male or female, and 
the particulars which pertain to the infernal and fupernal Gods, let them be 
inftituted according to the anfwers of the interpreters. I^et there be no 
fepulchres in cultivated places, neither large nor fmall. But let that place alone 
receive the bodies of the dead which is ufelefs for ether purpofes, and will 
in the fmallert degree injure the living. For no one, either living or dying, 
fhould impede the fecundity of mother earth, and thus deprive fome living 
perfon of aliment. Likewife, let no tomb be raifed higher than five men 
are able to raile in five days. Let the Bone columns, too, be no larger than 
are fufficient to admit an encomium of the dead in four heroic vei fcs ; and 
let the dead be laid out no longer a time than is fufficient to evince that they 
are truly dead. But, with refpedt to human affairs of this kind, an interval 
of three days before the burial will be nearly fufficient. It is likewife pro- 
per to believe the legiflator in other things ; and when he aflerts that the foul 
is in every refpe£t different from the body ; and that, in the prefent life, it 
caufes each of us to be that which each of us is ; but, that body follows each 
of us like an image ; and, that bodies may be beautifully laid to be tlic 
images of the perfectly dead. That, befides this, each of us rriay be truly 
denominated an immortal foul, which will depart to other Gods to give an 
account of its condudl, as the law of our country alfcrts. This, however, 
‘ is a circumftance which produces confidence in the good, but is terrible in 
the extreme to the evil ; for no great affiftance can be rendered them after 
death. Hence, it is ncceflary to give them all proper affiftance while living, 
that they may live in the moftjuft and holy manner, and that after the pre- 
fent life they_ may efcape the punifhments which await the commiffion of 
crimes. Since this, then, is the cafe, w'e ought by no means to ruin our 
families, in confequence of thinking that this maft of flefh which is buried 
is truly our relative ; but we ftiould be perfuaded that the fon or brother, or 
any perfon for whom we have an affedlion, and whom we confidcr as buried, 
has departed hence in confequence of having finiftied and filled up his fate. 
We fhall, therefore, adl w’ell on thefe occafions by employing a moderate 
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expenfc, as upon an inanimate altar of terreftrial natures. But the leglflator 
will not, ill the nioft difgraceful manner, divine what this moderate expcnlc 
fliould be. I.et this, then, be the law : — That he who pofleffes the greateft 
ellatc Ihall not fpend more than five minae on any funeral ; that he who 
poireifcs the lecond eftate Ihall fpend three mime ; the third, two ; and the 
fourth, one mina. For thus the funeral expenfes of every individual will be 
moderate. But, as the guardians of the laws ought neceflarily to take care 
of many things, fo cfpecially of this, that their life may be employed in 
attending to boys and men, and to males and females of every age. And 
bcfidcs this, on the death of every citizen, one of the guardians of the laws, 
whom the relations of the deccalcd Ihall think fit to choofe, Ihould take care 
that every thing pertaining to the funeral is conducted in a becoming and 
moderate, and not in an unbecoming and difgraceful manner. And let 
them be honoured when the former, but conlidered as infamous when the 
latter, is the cafe. Let, therefore, every thing pertaining to funerals take 
jdacc according to this law. But things of the following kind ought to be 
committed to the care of the legillator who eftablilhes political law : It 
would be unbecoming cither to order, or not, the dead to be lamented with 
tears ; but loud lamentations on this occafion, out of the houfe, arc to be 
forbidden. The dead body, likewife, Ihould not be fuffered to be carried 
openly in the more frequented roads, accompanied witti lamentations, nor 
yet out of the city before day. Let fuch, therefore, be the eftablilhed laws 
refpe£ting thefe particulars. And let him who is obedient to them be exempt 
from punifliment ; but let him wdio difobeys one of the guardians of the 
laws be punifiied by all of them in fuch a manner as (hull appear fit to all. 
With refpetH: to other particulars, which either pertain to fcpulchrcs, or to 
thole who through patricide and factilege are deprived of fepulchres, thefe 
we have Ipokcn of before, and legally eftablilhed. So that legiflation has 
now^ nearly obtained its completion. But the cud of all things mult be con- 
fidered as taking place, not from their being performed, or pofifelTed, or 
inhabited, but from their being projwrly accomplilhed, and firmly eftablKhecl. 
For, in a prelervation of this kind, it is propef to think, that what ought to 
be done is done, but that prior to this the whole is imperfoft. 

Clin. You fpeak well, O gueft. But inform me in a yet clearer maiv 
ner what was your defign in W'hat you jufl: now faid ? 
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Guest. Many things, O Clinias, are beautifully faid by the antients, and 
this is true, in no frnall degree, with refpefl: to the names of the Fates. 

Clin. Howfo? 

Guest. That the firft of thefe is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the 
third Atropos ', who is the preferver of what has been aflerted by us. Thefe 
are aflimilated to things conglomerated by lire, and which poflefs an incon- 
vertible power. And in a city and polity thefe ought not only to procure 
health and fafety to bodies, but a good eftablilhment of laws in Ibuls, or 
rather the prefervation of laws. But it appears to me that this is yet 
wanting to laws, — I mean, an inquiry how they may obtain an inconvertible 
power according to nature. 

Clin. You fpeak of no frnall affair, if it is pofliblc to find how a thing 
of this kind may take place in every polfeflion. 

Guest. But this is poffible, as it appears in every refpedl to me at prefent. 

Clin. Let us not, therefore, depart hence, by any means, till we have 
added this to the laws wc have now delivered. For it is ridiculous to labour 
in any thing in vain, and not to lay down fomething liable. 

Megil. You exhort in a proper manner : and you will alfo find me to 
be fuch a one. 

Clin. You fpeak well. What then is this prefervation, and after what 
manner may it be obtained in our polity and laws ? 

Guest. Have we not faid that an alfembly ought to.be held in our city 
of the following kind : — That always ten of the oldeft guardians of the law, 

‘ together with all fuch as are honoured with gifts, Ihould make a part of this 
aflembly ? That, further ftill, thofe who have travelled over many regions 
in order that they might find fomething adapted' to the prefervation of the 
laws, Ihould go to this alfembly, if on their return their manners were found 
to be uncorrupted, and themfclves worthy to be members of this afi'ernbly ? 
That, befides this,, each of thefe ought to bring with him young men, who arc 
not lefs than thirty years of age, and who are judged to deferve this lionour 
both by nature and education, and by the approbation of the whole aflembly ? 
And that if any unworthy young man Ihould be brought to the alfembly,, 
the lentence which is palfed Ihould be of no moment? Laflly, that this 

* For an account' of tKe Fates, fee the Notes to the Tenth Book of the Republic. 
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afTembly (bould be convened before day, when there U a perfedi leifurc from 
all other bufinels, both public and private ? Was not ibmething of this 
kind aflerteJ by us in the preceding difcourfe ? 

Clin. It was. 

Guest. Again, therefore, refuming the difcourfe about this affembly, we 
fay, that if any one hurls forth this, as an anchor of the whole city, and 
which contains in itfelf every thing that can be defired, every thing will be 
preferved which we wilh to be fo. 

Clin. Howfo? 

Guest. Wc (hall after this take occafion to fpeak with reflitude, and, 
to the umoft of our power, leave nothing unfiuKhed. 

Clin. You fpeak exceedingly well: adt, therefore, agreeably to your 
conceptions. . • 

Guest. It is proper therefore, O Clinias, to underfcand, with refpedl to 
every thing, a fit faviour in every work ; as in an animal, the foul and the 
head are naturally the greateft faviours of the whole, 

Clin. How again do you fay? 

Guest. The virtue of thefe, doubtlefs, affords fafety to the whole animal. 

Clin. But how ? 

Guest. In foul, indeed, befides other things, intelled is inferted ; and 
in the head, befides other things, fight and hearing. And, in fhort, intellect 
being mingled with the moft beautiful fenfes, fo as to produce one thing, 
the prefervation of the feveral parts may moft jufily be faid to be thus 
effedted. 

Clin. It appears fb. 

Guest. Undoubtedly, But docs not intellcdt, mingled with the fcnfes, 
become the fafety of fhips, both in tempefts and fair weather ? Or, in a fhip, 
do not the pilot and the fcilors, in confequence of mingling their fenfes with 
the piloting iutelledt, preferve both themfelves and every thing pertaining to 
the fhip ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But there is no need of many examples about things of this kind: 
let us confider, therefore, in an army, and iii medicine, to what mark both 
commanders and phyficians direfting their attention, become the means of 
prefervation. 


Clin. 
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Cun. It will be proper to do fo. 

Guest. Do not the former of thefe, then, direft their attention to vitflory, 
and the ftrength of the enemies, but the latter to the health of the body ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But, if the phyfician is ignorant of that refpeftlng the body which 
we now denominate health, or the commander of viftory, or of other things 
which we might mention, would they appear to be endued with intellcil: 
about any of thefe particulars ? 

Clin, How could they? 

Guest. But what with refpedl to a city ? If any one is ignorant of the 
mark at which a politician ought to look, could he, in the firft place, be 
juftly denominated a governor ? And, in the next place, would he be able 
to preferve that, the fcope of which he is perfedtly unacquainted with ? 

Clin. How could he ? 

Guest. It is neceflary therefore now, as it appears, if the eftablifliment 
of this our city is to obtain its completion, that there fliould be fome one in 
it who knows, in the firft place, this which we call the political Icope ; in 
the next place, after what manner it is rcquihte to partake of this ; and, in 
the third place, which of the laws, and who among men, will properly or 
improperly confult with a view to this. For, if any city is deftitute of a 
thing of this kind, it will not be wonderful, fince it muft be void of intellect 
and fenfc, if all its actions are the refult of chance. 

Clin. You ipeak the truth. 

. Guest. Now, therefore, are we able to fay in what part of our city, or 
by what ftudies, any guard of this kind will be fufficicntly obtained ? 

Clin. I cannot clearly inform you, O gueft. But, if I may be allowed 
to jcB, it appears to me that this dilcourle tends to that nodlunial affembly 
which you laid ought to be inftituted. 

Guest. Yoa have rightly conjedured, O Clinias ; and, as the prefent 
reafoning announces, this aflembly ought to poflefs every virtue ; the chiet 
of which is not to wander, by regarding a multitude of particulars, but, 
looking to one thing, always to emit all things like darts to this. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. Now, therefore, we learn that it is not wonderful that the legal 
5 inftitutions 
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inftitutions of cities wander. For c’iTercnt eftabliftitffCntS <if .the kws».'in 
each city look to diferent things. And to fome, the end of whit' is juft con- 
fifts in certain perfons governing in the city, whether they a, re fetter or 
worfe than others. But, with others, the end confifts in becoming rich, 
whether they are Haves or not. The attention of others again is direfled to 
a life of liberty. Others eftablilh laws for two purpofes, that they , may be 
free themfelves, and that they may become the defpots of other cities. And 
thofe that are raoft wile direct their attention to thefe, and to all fuch parti- 
culars, at once ; but they are. unable to affign any one principal thing to 
which the reft ought to look. 

Clin. Hence, O gueft, that which was formerly eftablilhed by us is right; 
for we faid that the whole of our laws Ihould always look to one thing. And 
we granted that this might, with the greateft reftitude, be called virtue. 

Guest. We did (o. 

Clin. And it was likewife eftablilhed by us that virtue was, in a certain 
rerpedt, fourfold. 

Guest. .Entirely fo. 

Clin. And that intellefl, liketvife, was the leader of all thefe, to which 
all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Guest. You have followed me in a beautiful manner, O Clinias; con- 
tinue, therefore, to follow me in what remains. For we have faid, that the 
intelleft of the pilot, the phyfician, and the commander, looks to one thing ; 
but, accufmg the politic intelled, we have arrived thus far, and we ftiall 
now thus interrogate it as if it were a man 0 wonderful man! to what do, 
you tend ? What is that one thing which the medicinal intelledt can fpeak 
of in a perfpicuous manner; but you, who, as you fay, excel all prudent 
pcrlbns, are not able to do this in your art ? Or can you, O Megillus and 
Clinias, anfwer for him what this is, as I have often done to you for others? 

Clin. By no means, O gueft. ' ' 

Guest. But Ihould we not defire to perceive what this is, and in what 
things it fubfifts ? 

Clin. In what particular things do you mean ?- 

Guest. As we have faid that there arc four Ipccies of virtue, it is evident 
that each of them muft neceffarily be one, fince they are altogether four. 

Clin. 
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Guest. We likewife denotninate all theft; one. For we fay that fortitude 
is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue; and, in a fimilar manner, the two 
others, as if this thing virtue was not in reality many things, but one thing 
only. 

Clin. Entirely fo. 

Guest. So far, therefore, as thefe two differ from each other, and receive 
two names, and, in a fimilar manner, the other two, there is no difficulty 
in fpeaking of them ; but fo far as we call both of them, together with the 
other two, one thing, viz. virtue, it is not eafy to fpeak of them. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. There is no difficulty in explaining what I fay. For let us only 
divide among ourfelves the bufmefs of interrogating and anfwering. 

Clin. How again do you mean ? 

Guest. Do you afk me why, denominating virtue one thing, we again 
give this appellation to two things, one of which is fortitude, and the other 
prudence ? F'or I will tell you the caule, which is this :~One of thefe is 
converfant with fear, whence lavage beafls alfo participate of fortitude, and 
the manners of very young children, for the foul may be brave from 
nature without reafon, but without reafon it never was prudent and endued 
with intelle6f, nor is, nor ever will be. So that this latter differs from 
the former. 

Clin. You fpeak truly. 

. Guest. You, therefore, underftaud from my difeourfe in what manner 
thefe are-^o, and how they differ from each other ; but how they are one 
and the fame do you again inform me. But think as if you were telling 
me how being four they are one, and as if I afterwards fhould fhow you 
how being one they are again four. And after this, let us conlider, whe- 
ther he who Wifhes fufficiently to underftand any thing which has both a 
name and a definition, ought only to know the name, but fliould be ignorant 
of the definition ; or whether it is bafe for him who has any knowledge rc- 
fpeiling things which tranfeend in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of 
all fuch particulars as thefe. 

Clin, It appears fo. 

Guest. But is there any thing greater which a legiflator, a guardian of 
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the laws, and he who is thoygbt to furpafs all others virtue, awd-for this 
receives rewards, can pbffefs, than fortitude, temperance, juftice, and pru- 
dence ? . j 

Clin. How is it poffiblo there can ? . .. . 

Guest. Ought not, therefore, interpreters, teachers, legiflators, and guar- 
dians of others, to teach thofe who defire to know and to perodve things of 
this kind, or who require puoilhment- and reproof, what power virtue and 
vice poflefs ; and mull:' they not, through information of this kind, in every 
refpcdl: excel others? Or will any poet coming into the city, or any in- 
ftruflor of youth, be oonftdered as better than him who excels in all virtue? 
And, in the next place, will it appear wonderful if a city, in which the 
guardians have not a fufficient knowledge of virtue, in confequence of being 
without a guard, lliould fuffer the fame things which many cities at prefeut 
fufFer ? 

Clin. It will not appear wonderful. 

Guest. What then ? Shall we do what we juft now fpqke of? Or lhall 
wc conlider how we may enable the guardians to excel others in virtue, 
both in words and in reality ? Or after what manner our city may become 
fimilar to the head and fenfes of the prudent, through poffelTmg in'itfelf a 
guard of this kind ? 

Clin. How, therefore, O gueft, and after what manner, lhall we fpeak, 
aflimilating it to a thing of this kind^ 

Guest. It is evident that the city itfelf will rcfemble the cavity of the 
head ; and that the junior guardians, who arc ingenuous and lagja<jious, will- 
be placed, as it were, on the higheft futnmit, whence they caa livey, in a 
circle, the whole city, and, while they defend it, deliver the fenfes to the 
memory, and announce to the ciders every thing that takes placfc in the city. 
But thefe being allimilated to intellcdl, through underftanding in the higheft 
perfe6lion a multitude of things which are worthy of regard, 'they will con- 
fult for the city, and employ the junior guardians as agents in their confulta- 
tions. For thus both will truly preferve the city in common. Whether, 
therefore, lhall wc fay they arc to l?e cftablilhcd in this manner, or not ? 
Or lhall we fay that they are all to be conlldered as equal, and not accurately 
determine the difference between them, in education and difcipline ? 

Clin. But this, O wonderful man, is impoi&ble. 

Guest. 
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' GtTBSt. Let us> therefore, proceed to a more accorate difcipline than the 
former; 

Clin. By all means. 

Gvest. But is not that which we juft now touched upon the very thing 
which we are in want of? 

Clin. Entirely fo. . \ 

Guest. We faid, then, that in every thing a confummate artificer and 
guardian ought not only to he capable of looking to (nany things, hot ftiould 
eagerly tend to one thing, and, when he has obtained a knowledgcof.it, 
orderly diipole according to this whatever he beholds. 

Clin. Right. 

Guest. Can, therefore, any fpeculation be affigned more accurate than 
that which is able fo look to one idea from things many and diffimilar ? 

Clin. Perhaps not. 

Guest. Not perhaps, but in reality, O dasmoniacal man ! there is not any 
human method more clear than this. 

Clin. Believing what you lay, O gueft, I will admit it. Let us, there- 
fore, proceed, fpeaking agreeably to this affertion. 

Guest. As it appears, therefore, the guardians of a divine polity muft be 
compelled by us to fee accurately, in the firft place, what that is which is 
the fame in all the four virtues ; and which, being one thing in fortitude and 
temperance, juftice and prudence. We very properly call by one name, 
virtue. Strenuoully laying hold of this at prefent, O friends, if you arc wil- 
• ling, we will not leave it till we have fufficiently faid what that is which is 
to be loolted to, whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it may fubfift. Or can we think that, if this elcapes, us we can 
ever fufficiently poffefs the things pertaining to virtue, refpe£ling which we 
are neither able to lay whether it is many things, nor whether it is four 
things, nor whether it is one thing? If, therefore, you are perfuaded by 
our advice, we lhall devife fome method by which this may take place in 
' our city. Or, if it appears in every refpeft agreeable to you, we will difmifs 
it. 

Clin. A thing of this kind, O gueft, is by the hofpitable God by no means 
to be difmilTed, lince you appear to us to fpeak with the utmoft rc£litude. 
But how can any one devife this method ? . 

Guest, Wc lhall not yet fay how this is to be devifed : but, in the fiift 
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place, is it requlfite or not that we ihould firmly confcpt among our- 
fclves ? ■ . ^ ■; 

Clin. It is doubtlcfs rcquifite, if poflible. 

Guest. But what with rcfped to the beautiful and the good ? Are our 
guardians to know that each of thefe is alone many ? Or Ihould they, like- 
wife, know that it is one, and how it is fo ? 

Clin. It nearly fecms neceflary, that they Ihould know Icientifically how 
each of thefe is one. 

Guest. But what ? ought they to underlland this, and at the lame time 
be incapable of evincing by arguments that they do underftand it ? 

Clin. But how can this be? For you fpeak of a certain habit belonging 
to a Have. 

Guest. But what with refpedl to all lerious purfuits? Shall we in a 
fimilar manner fay, that thofe who arc to be truly guardians ought truly to 
know the particulars rcfpedling the truth of laws, be able fufficiently to un- 
fold them in difeourfe, and aft agreeably to them, judging what things 
fublift beautifully according to nature, and what have a contrary lubfiftence ? 

Clin. How is it poflible we Ihould not? 

Guest. Is not that one of the moll beautiful things which we ferioully 
dilculfed concerning the Gods ? As that they arc,, that they appear to 
poflfefs a mighty power, and that this ought to be known by man, as far as 
he is capable of knowing it ? Likcwilb, that we Ihould pardon the greater 
part of thofe in the city, if they only follow the mandates of the laws, but 
that we Ihould not commit the guardianihip of them to any one who has 
not laboured to acquire all poflible faith in things pertaining to the Gods ? 
And that we Ihould never choofe any one for a guardian of the laws, who 
is not a divine man, who has not- laboured in the Iludy of the laws, and who 
does not excel in virtue ? 

Clin. It is juft, therefore, as you lay, that he who is fluggilK, or incapable 
of judging refpedting things of this kind, Ihould be far removed from beauti- 
ful concerns. 

Guest. Do we', therefore, know that tbere are two things which lead to 
a belief of the particulars concerning the Gods, which we difeufled above ? 

Clin. What are they ? 

Guest. One is that which we afferted refpefting the foul, that it is the 
moll antient and divine of all things, of which the motion receiving genera- 
tion 
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tion iftiparts an ever*flowing eflence : but the other is concerning the 
orderly motion of the ftars, and fuch other things as through the dominion 
of intelledt adorn the univerfe. For he who contemplates thqfc. things 
neither in a negligent nor in a ftupid manner, can never become' fo impious 
as not to be afFc6led in a manner perfectly contrary to the conjectures of the 
multitude. For thefe conceive that thofe who apply themfelves to things 
of this kind, I mean to aftronomy and other neceflary arts in conjunction 
with it, become atheifts, in confequence of beholding things fubfifting from 
neceflity, and not from the dianoetic energies of a will by which all things 
arc rendered good. 

Clin. How then do thefe fubfift ? 

Guest. They now fubfill, as I have laid, pcrfedlly contrary to what they 
would if they were conceived to be deprived of foul. For though fuch as 
more accurately inveftigate thefe things than others, in a wonderful man- 
ner touch upon the truth, and by employing accurate reafoning evince that 
they are not deftitute of foul and intellect ; and though fome of thefe * 
dared to alfert that it was intellect which adorned every thing in the heavens ; 
yet again erring with refpeCt to the nature of the foul, as not knowing that 
it is more antient than body, but conceiving it to be junior, they again, as 
I may lay, fubverted all things, and, much more, themfelves. For, believing 
that all fuch things as are obvious to the light fubfill in the heavens *, they 
confidered the celeftial regions as full of ftones and earth, and many other 
inanimate bodies, and attributed to fhele the caufes of the whole world. It 
'was owing to this, that many who touched upon fuch like particulars were 
accufed of impiety, and of engaging in difficult undertakings. And, befidcs 
this, thole who philofophiled were reviled by poets, and compared by them 
to dogs barking in vain ; and other things were laid of them which it woilld 
be foolilh to repeat. But now, as I have faid, the very contrary to this 
takes place. 

Clin. How fo ? 

Guest. No mortal man can ever become firmly pious who does not 
admit thefe two things : viz. that foul is the moA antient of all things which 

' Viz. Anaxagoraa and his followers. See the Pbxdo. 

* This is the do&rine of modern a&ronomeis. 
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partldpatii of generation, and iairamorteH 

But, befides thts, our guardian of the laws fliould not Be ignorant of that which 
has *bcej| often afferted by us, that there is a truejutcllca in the ftars ; and 
he nioitJd like wife polTefs the neceffary difc^ittd'a which are previous fofthofe 
things ; and employ a proper Mufe, in order to 'banhow thO purfuits of 
manners and legal inftitutions. And, laftly, he fliould fee- able to render a 
reafon for fuch things as admit one, and to IhoW why this is not pofiible with 
other things. He who has not thefe reqoifites for public virtues will nearly 
never be a fufficient governor of the whole city, but will be fubfcrvicnt to 
other governors. But it is now proper to confider, O Clinias and Megillus, 
whether we ought to eftabliih the charafter we have been deferibing, as the 
future legal guardian of all the preceding laws, for the fake of the prefer- 
vatjon of the whole city ; at the fame tirric, that nodurnal affembly of 
governors, endued with all fuch difcipline as we have mentioned above^ 
being adopted : or how (hall we a£l ? 

Clin. But, 0 bed of men, why (hould we not to the utmoft of otir power 
eftabliih him ? 

Guest. We certainly ought all of us to drive to accomplilh this. I, in- 
deed, will cheerfully be your helper. For perhaps through (kill in, and 
the copfideration of, things of this kind, I may find many other afiTiftants 
befides myfelf. 

Clin. Let us, O gueft, proceed in. this path rather than any other, in 
which Divinity himlclf nearly leads usl But let us now (peak of and devife 
the method by which this may be properly accomplilhed. 

Guest. Laws about things of this kind, O Megillus and Clinias, cannot 
be cftablilhed till the city is orderly difpofed ; for then their authority may 
b« legally determined. But they cannot in any other way be adopted with 
reClitudc than by erudition and frequent exanCinatiou in conjun<ftion with 
others. 

Clin. How fo ? Why do We again fay this I 

* As Plato, therefore, has demondrated in the preceding Tends Book.ttiat the apparent orb of 
every fiar it the vehicle of a ruling foul, it Mows, according to him, that no one is firmly pious 
who does not believe this. And hence, the grofs ignorance or impudence of tbofe fophiftical 
pdeffs vho hare dared to affert that Plato ndicukd thd reli^im of hU country U fufficiendy obvious. 

. Guest. 
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^ the firft place,’ without douht, a catalogue ihould be made of 
thofe meu who itre adapted . to be guardians, by their age, by the power of 
difeiplines, aiid by their manners and habits. In the next place, dt is neither 
eafy to 4nd wha* ought to be learnt, nor to become the difciple of him who 
difeovers thi§^. Behdea this,, the times wilLbe in vain preferibed in writing, 
in w'hich the fcvcral particulars ought to take place. For neither will the 
learriers be able to know when: any thing may be opportunely learnt, before 
fcicnce of the difeipline is generated in their fouls. Hence, all thefe par- 
ticulars ^ing.fpokea of occultly,, will not be ipoken of properly ; but they 
are occult, becaufe thc^ cannot be rendered clearer by narration. 

Clin. Since this then is the cafe,*0 gucfl, what ihall we do ? 

Guest. We muft O: friends, according to the proverb. For we 
muft dilcufs the affair in common and. publicly. And if we wiih to make 
the dangerous trial, refpe£ling the whole polity, we mull do all things, 
either, as they fay„ throwing thrice fix, or three dice. I will, however, 
undergo the danger with you, in Ipeaklng and explaining what appears to 
me relpe£ling the dilcipline and education which we have now difeufied. 
The hazardous enterprife is, indeed, neither fraall, nor fimilar to any other. 
But I exhort you, O Clinias, to make this the object of your care. For 
you, in the city of the Magnelians, or in that to which Divinity Ihall give a 
name, will obtain the gteateft glory if you’ eftablilh it properly; Or cer- 
tainly, in this cafe, you cannot avoid appearing to be the braveft of ail that 
IbaSf^^ceed you. If then this divine aflembly.lhall be ellabllflicd for us, 
. O friends and companions, the city mull be delivered to its care. Nor will 
there be any altercation, as I may fay, with any of the legiflators at prefent 
refpedling thefe inftitutions. But, in reality, we fliall nearly cffetSl that in a 
vigilant Hate, which we touched upon in our difcourle a little before, as in 
a dream, when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement of the 
head with intelle£l, if thele men are accurately mingled together for us, 
are properly difeiplined, and when difeiplined refide in the acropolis of the 
region, fb as to become fuch guardians, and poflefs the virtue of prefervatiou 
in fuch a degree as w6 have not known any to poflefs it in the former part 
of our lives. 

Meoil. O friwjd Clinias, from all that has been now faid by us, it follows, 
4 ' that 
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that we muft either omit the eftablifhment of this city, Of :;iiot difmlfs this 
our gueft, but by entreaties and all manner of devices make him a partaker 
with us in eftabliihing the city. 

Clin. You fpcak with the greateft truth, Megillus. And I indeed (hall 
ail in this manner ; but do you alfb cooperate with me. 

Meoil. I will. 


THE END OF THE TWELFTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE LAWS. 
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INTRODUCTION 

to 

THE EPINOMIS. 


The Epinomis, or No^lufinal Convention, was not written by Plato, but, 
as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, by Philip Opuntius, one of Plato’s 
difciples. This dialogue, which, as its Iiame implies, is a fupplement to 
the Laws, is highly vaiuable, both for its great antiquity, its author being 
contemporary with Pla,to, and the recondite wifdom which it contains. 
Plowever, uotwithftanding its great intrinfic excellence, it appears to me 
that any one much converfant with the writings of Plato might eafily dif- 
cover that it was not written by that philolbpher, though antiquity had been 
totally fileiit in this particular ; for, where (hall we find in it either h^^hero- 
ical ftreugth and magnificence of diftion, or his profundity, accuracy, and 
fublimity of conception ? 

This dialogue is alfo very properly inferibed TAe Philofo/iher, fince the 
defign of it, as the author informs us in the very beginning, is to fliow what 
wifdom is, and how it may be obtained. Before, however, he teaches us 
what wifdom is, he inquires what if is not ; and having premifed certairr 
things neceffary to its definition, he fhows that the auguft name of wifdom 
can by no means accord with thofe arts which are fubfervient to the necef. 
faries and conveniences of life, .fuch as politics, agriculture, architedlure 
rheto|jc, and the like. After this, he enumerates the fpeculative difciplines,. 
and, in the firft placcy not only praifes but admires arithmetic, which, ac- 
cordiiig to Plato, moft of all things fharpens the wit, flrcngthens the memory,, 
and renders the mind prompt and adapted to every Ipeculation and a^ion. The 
arithmetic, however, which is here fb dcfcrvedly praifed, is not that which 
is commonly taught, and which is fubfervient to merchandize and traffic ; 
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but it is entirely Speculative, and confiders the properties of pure nunobers 
unconnedkd u ith any thing feufiblc. Of this arithmetic Euclid and Nico- 
maclius have tranlmitted to us. the elements ; but the ftudy of it is at prefent 
negicded, bccaufe it is not calculated to promote gain, facilitate calcu- 
lation, or expedite bufincfs. The author alfo adds, that number was deli- 
vered by divinity to men, as a necefTary inftrument of reafon and difeurfive 
energy ; and that, this being taken away, the foul would appear to be defti- 
tute of intcllc(!d, and arts and fcicnces entirely vanilh. He alfo praifes 
geometry, aftronomy, mufic, and phyfics ; and places dialedlic, i. e. meta- 
phyfics, or wifdom, before all the other fcicnces, bccaufe it employs thefe as 
idcps in the dilcovery and adoration of Divinity. He likewife (hows that 
there are three employments of this queen of the fcicnces about other difei- 
plines. The firft conlills in beholding tne multitude of all thefe; the Second, 
in Surveying the communion and conneclion in all of them ; and the third 
confiders in what manner this multitude and its union contribute to the one 
itfcif iuA divine good. Laftly, the reader may learn from this dialogue, that 
as n ligion confifls in the worlhip. So wilclom in the contemplation of Divi- 
nity ; and that human felicity and the end of laws are only to be obtained in 
the union of both. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

An ATHENIAN GUEST, 

CLINIAS the Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS the Laceda;monian. 


A.CCORDING to our agreement, O gueft, we are all of ur. rightly 
aflembled, being three, I, and you, and Megillus here, for the pnrpofe of 
confidcring after what manner we Ihould inveftigatc prudence; w liich when 
underftood, wc fay that it caufes the human habit to fublift in the nioft 
beautiful manner poffible to man, with refpe(51:'to itfclf. For wo have 
difculTcd every thing elfe rcfpc£ting the cftablillimcnt of laws. But wc 
have not yet related and dilcovered, that which it is tlic grcatcll: thing to 
difeover and relate, I mean, what that is by the, learning of which mortal 
man will become w'itc. Wc (hould now endeavour not to leave this un- 
invclligated t for, if we do, wc (hall nearly leave that impcrfcdl, for the 
fake of rendering which apparent from the beginning to the end wc liavc 
all of us proceeded thus far. 

Athenian Guest. You fpeak well, friend Clinias. But I think you will 
now hear a wonderful difeourfe, though again in a certain refpeft it is not 
wonderful. For many that wc meet with in life aflert, that the human race 
can neither be blclTed nor happy. Attend, therefore, and fee, whether it 
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appears to you as well as to me, that'by Jpeakiog as follows about this aftafr 
we fliall fpeak well. For. I fay it is not foflibla.fof men in this life, except 
a few, to become blefled and happy.' But -the beautiful that after 

death we lhall obtain every thing, for the lake of which wb cheerfully live 
and die in the bcft manner we are sd>10. Nor is my affertioii novel, but 
that which we all after a certain rhaniier know, as well Barbarians as Greeks: 
For the produblion of every animal is in the beginning difficult.. In the 
lirft place, the participation of the foetal habit is difficult ; and, in the next 
place, to be nourilhed and educated. And, as we all lay, thele things are 
accomplilhcd through ten thoufand labours. The time, too, is Ihort, not 
only with refpe£l to the endurance of calamities, but every thing elfe which 
caufes human life to^ake breath, as it were,>about a medium. For old age 
fwiftly arriving makes every one who is not full of puerile opinion unwil- 
ling to return to life again, when he confiders the life he has lived. And is 
not the fubjefl of our prefeat inveftigation an argument of the truth of thefe 
aflertions? For we inveftigate how we may become wile, taking it for 
granted that there is in each of us a power by which this may be accom- 
plilhcd. But wifdom then flies from us, when we apply ourfelves to any of 
thofe things which are called by the name of art or prudence, or to any 
Other fuch particulars as We 'rank among fhc Tctences; becaule no one of 
thefe, as being converfatft’ with human affairs, defcrvfes to be called by the 
appellation of wifdom. The IbUl, however, vehemently confides and pro- 
phefies, that Ihe naturally poffclfes this*power : but what it is, and when, and 
how it fubfifts, Ihc is not altogether able to difeover. But do not our 
doubting and inveftigation refpeding wifdom refer to this exceedingly, 
viz. that there is abundance- of hope for fuch as are able to examine both 
themfelves and otlici-s prudently, and in an according manner, through 
every kind 6f reafcming-and difpuration ? Shall we'liiy that thefe things are 
lb,. or not? 

'Gtra. We admit that they are, © gueift, hoping that we lhall in time, 
together with you, entertain the moft true opinions’ rbfpeAing them. 

!-Gu-kst, Tn. thc’firft'pkce, then<,-fet ufs difcufe thofe other purfuiis which, 
are, indeed, called Iciences, but do rcldier him wife Wdio receives and 
pofifeflfos'them; that, removi^ thefe out dfube way, we may endeavour to- 
stffign the particulars of wKch we are ia want,’ and, ■wdten ■a&rgued, to leara 
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thctPi liftt US) therefore) fipft -confiijef the things which the naortal genus 
firft require: for thefe ^re newly paoft ucodTary, and truly fuch as arc firft * . 
But he whd is knowing in thefe, . though at firft he imy appear to be w ife, 
yet now he ia mp confi(iered us- fuch. but is rather difgraced by fcicnce of 
this kind. We ftall mention, therefore, what they are, and lhall ihow that 
every one who propofw to appear to others to be a moft excellent tnan, 
will avoid tbefe throughi the poWwn of prudence and accurate rtudy. 1 ,ct 
the ^rft art then be that which orders us to abftaiu from the eating of human 
flefh ; this, according to the fable, being the pra^ice of mankind formerly, 
after the manner of lavage animals, and which recalls us to legal nutriment. 
The antieiits, indeed, were aiid are benevolent to us. Let us, however, bid 
farewell to thofc whom we call the firft men. the preparation, indeed, 
and nutriment of Cerealian food is beautiful and good, but will never render 
a man completely wife: for it is attended with molcftation, Nor yet 
will the whole of agriculture be able to accomplifo this. For wo. all 
of us appear to undertake the cultivation of the card), not from art but 
nature, through the favour of Divinity. But neither can the conftruaion 
of houfes, the whole of architetiure, the n>aking of every kind of furni- 
ture, the art of the copperftnith, and the apparatus of teflon ic, plaftic, 
pleflic, and, in Ihort, of all inftruments which are accommodated to die 
vulgar, but are not .fubfervient to virtue, accompWh this. Nor, again, can 
the whole of hunting, though it is various aud artificial, confer magnificence 
on the wife man. Nor yet divination, or the interpreting art; for thefe 
. alone know that which is aflerted, but they do not underftand whether it is 
true or not. Since then we fee that none of thofc arts by which necefta- 
ries are procured can make any one wife, after this that difeipHne remains 
which is for the moft part imitative, but by no means ferious. For imita- 
tion is here effefled by means of many inftruments, and through many gel^ 
turcs of bodies not altogether graceful. In difeourfe, too, there is imita- 
tion in every Mufe ; and in things of which the graphic art is the mother, 
where things, niany and all-various, are exprefled in moift and dry bodies.; 
none of which, though fabricated with the greateft diligence, can in any 
relpefl render a mao wife. After imitation, thofe arts remain which afford 


’ THiat is, 4ey are firft to roan, who is 
perfect $ but the peifcA is fell to nature. 


naturftly adapted to proceed from the iroperfefl to the 
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innumerable helps to men on innumerable occafibns. The greateft of thete 
and the moft ufefiil is the warlike art; but it is in want of abundance of 
felicity, and naturally rather requires fortitude than wifdom. But that 
which t'aey call the medicinal art affords us affiftance in unfeafonable cold 
and heat, and in all thofe circumftances by which the nature of animals is 
injured ; at the fame time that no one of thefe contributes to the moft true 
M'il'dom, for they proceed by uncertain conjedures and opinions. We like- 
wife acknowledge that pilots and failors afford us affiftance; but at the fame 
time we do not permit any one of thefe to be called a wife man. For none 
of them knows the rage, or the friendfhip, of the winds, which is the moft 
acceptable thing in the whole of the pilot’s art. Nor yet do we call thofe 
wife who by the power of eloquence afford affiftance in courts of juftice ; 
for thefe pay attention to the manners of opinion, through memory and 
experience, but wander from the truth of things juft in reality. There 
Hill remains a certain abfurd power with refped to the opinion of wifdom, 
u iiich many denominate nature rather than wifdom. This takes place 
when any one eafily underftands a thing which he is learning, and firmly 
remembers a multitude, of things ; and can rapidly attribute to any thing 
that which is accornmodated to it, when it is proper lo to do. For all thefe 
fome denominate nature, others wifdom, and others fagacity of nature. 
But no prudent perfon will ever be willing to call any one of thefe a truly 
wife man. It is however neceffary, that a certain fclence fhould be rendered 
apparent, wliich he who pofleffes will he truly wife, and not only fo in 
opinion. But let us conhder ; for we are attempting a thing in every refpecl . 
difficult, as we are endeavouring to find fomething different from the above- 
mentioned particulars, which may be truly and with propriety called wif- 
dom, and which he who receives will neither be vile, nor ftupid, but be 
rendered through it wife and good, and become an elegant man in a city, 
whether he governs or is governed. 

Let us, therefore, confider this in the firft place, inveftigatlng that one 
fcience belonging to human nature, which not exifting, man would become 
moft ftupid and unwlfc. But this is not very difficult to perceive. For, 
as I may fay, referring one to one, that which number imparts to the mortal 
race will accomplifti this, I think, however, that a God himfelf, rather 
than a certain fortune, gave us this for our prefervation. It is proper, 

however. 
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howfey<i^"^'tp reform pu what God I think it Mvas, though my opinion will 
appear wondfcVfvily and yet in a certain rcfpedl hot wondei^ul. For, how is 
it ppfll$le thaf he W:ho is the cat^e to us of every thing good Ihould not alfo 
bfe the cauie ;^jF by far the good, prudence? But what God am I 

celebrating, ’ 0 ^egillus and Clinias? Nearly Heaven^ whom it is moft 
juft we fhoUld, in 'the higheft degree, honour, and fervently pray to, fince 
this is ^ne'by all other Daemons, and Gods. Tliat Heaven, indeed, is the 
caufe to us' of all other good, we all acknowledge. But we muft alfo aflert 
that, at the fame time, he has given us number, and ftill imparts it to us, if 
any one is willing to follow us in what we fay. For he will afeend to the 
right contemplation 6f this divinity, (whether we may be allowed to call 
him the World, or Olympus, or Heaven,) who attetids to the variety it 
contains, and how, by the courfes of the ftars which revolve in it, it imparts 
the feafbns and nutriment to all things ; and befidcs thefe, prudence, as we 
have faid, together with all nuniber, and every other good. But this is the 
greateft thing, when any one, receiving from him the gift of number, pro- 
ceeds through every circulation. . Again, recurring back a little, let us call 
to mind that we very rightly conceived that, by taking away number from 
human nature, we fhould be deprived of prudene'e. For the foul of this ani- 
mal would fcarcely any longer be able to receive every virtue, if deprived of 
reafoh. But the animal which does not know two and three, the even and 
the odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, ‘will never be able to givearea- 
fon refpeding thofe things of which it alone poflefles fenfation and memory ; 
'* but nothing hinders it from polTeffing the other virtues, I mean fortitude 
und temperance, without this knowledge. However, he who is void of 
true realbn can never become wife. And he to whom wifdonn is not pre- 
fent, which is the greateft part of the whole of virtue, as in this cafe he will 
not be perfeiftly good, fo he will never be happy. So that there is the 
greateft necefllty that number fhould be eftablifhed as a principle : but to 
fhow that this is necefTary, a difeourfe longer than the preceding is requilite. 
It was, however, juft now rightly afferted by us, that all the other arts 
which we a little before enumerated, muft be entirely fubverted if the arith- 
metical fcicnce is taken away. But fomc one who looks to the arts may be 
of opinion, that there are but few things in which mankind are indigent of 
luimbcr j yet, even here its utility is great. But if any one looks to that 
.vot. ij. , 3 JB which 
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\'#hich is divine and mortal iiv generatidtt, in wh-^ thc’ CtJtttvfttldh 6# 
nity and true piety arc known, he will find that no prophet can comprehend 
the mighty power vs'hich the whole of innmbcr polfeffes/ For it is evident 
that every thing pertaining to ntnific requires numbered lAotioh aiid found. 
And, which is the ^^eft thing, it may be ea% kiwwn that number is the 
caufc of every thiog good, but of nothing evil, becaufe e^cty irrational, dit- 
ordered, inelegant, and unharrooRje^ fatibn, and all foch things M parti- 
cipate of a certain evil, are deprived of all number. Atid this oW^t to be 
thus utiderfto'od by him who is to be ^ally happy. To which we may add, 
that he who is ignorant of the juft, the good, the beautiful, and all fuch 
things, and who has not received a true opinion refpefting them, caniiot 
employ .the power of number in order to perfuade himfclf and others. 

But let us now proceed to confidcr how- we learnt to number :-~Whence, 
then, came we to perceive one and two j & that we might underhand that 
in order to the knowledge of which we received this power from the uni- 
verfe ? Nature, indeed, has not Imparted to many anirtials the power of 
numbering, derived from their parents ; but Divinity firft implanted in us the 
ability of underftanding number hi that which is pointed out to os. J^ficr- 
wards he rendered it more apparent to us; in which unfolding of things 
nothing can be feen more beautiftil, if one thing is compared with another, 
than the genus of day. In the ncjit place behold the night, which pof- 
feffes the greateft diverfity. For, by continually revolving thefe things, you 
will lee many days, and many nights, in which the heavens, without ccaling, 
teach men one and two, fo that even the moft indocile may hence learn to 
number. For thus each of us, on perceiving thefe things, may underftand 
three and four, and the many. And from thefe. Divinity fabricating, made 
one thing the moon, which at one time appearing greater, and at another 
lefs, continually vaties as far as to fifteen days and nights, , And this is a 
period, if any one is willing to eftablilh the whole circle as one. So that, as 
I may fay, the moft indocile animal may learn to number, if he is one to 
whom Divinity has imparted the ability of learning. And, as far as to thefe, 
and in thefe particulars, every animal has the ability of becoming (killed in 
arithmetic, by confidering one thing itfelf, by ilfelf. But always to reafon 
about all numbers, when compared vi^itb each othef, appears to be a more 
arduous undertaking. And for the feke of this, Divuiity having made, as 

we 
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wc 3 iav« faid, the moout ii«:reafing and decreafing, fobricated months foi* 
the purpofc of conftituting the year, and caufed us to compare every num- 
ber yvith number, with prosperous fortune. Hence, earth bears fruit for us, 
and becomes prolific, fo that fhe is the nurfe of aU animals ; and winds and 
fliowcre are produced, neither immorteratc nor immenfe. * But if any thing 
evil happens in thcfe, it is proper to accufe not a divine,' but human, nature, 
as unjuftiy diftributing its own life. To us, therefore, inveftigating laws, 
it has appeared, that other things which are beft for men, are eafy to be 
known, and that every one can fufficiently underftand and perform what wc 
aflTertedfefpe^ling them, if he underftands what is advantageous and what is not 
lb. It has been Aown by us, indeed, and at prefent it appears, that all other pur- 
fuits arc not difficult in the extreme ; but to affign the manner in which men 
may be rendered good, is perfedly difficult. And again, to poffefs other goods 
in a proper tjianner is, as has been laid, poflible, and not difficult, — I mean 
riches, and the body. Likewife, every one acknowledges it is requifitc that 
the foul Ihould be good ; and every one will fay that it becomes good through 
temperance, fortitude, and the like. Every one, too, will fny that the foul 
ought to be wife ; but what the wifdom is which it ought to acquire, is not, 
as we juft now obferved, determined by any of the multitude. Now, there- 
fore, befides the above-mentioned kinds of wifdom, we have difeovered a 
v/ifdom by no means vile; fo that he who learns what we have difeufled will 
appear to be wife. But whether he who learns thefe things will be in 
reality wife and good, muft become the fubjefl: of our difeourfc, 

Clin. How juftly, O gueft, you faid that you Ihould endeavour to fpcak 
greatly about great things ! 

Guest. They are not trifling things, Clinias ; and what is of ftill greater 
confequence, they are in every refpeift true. 

Clin. Exceedingly lb, O gueft; but, at the fame time, do not yield to 
labour, but continue your dilcourfe. 

Guest. I will. Neither do you, therefore, be weary of hearing, 

Clin, We lhall not : for I will be anfwerable to you lor both of us. . 
Guest. It is well. But it is necelTary, as it appears, to fpcak firft of all 
from the beginning; and efpecially, if wc are able, wc Ihould comprehend 
in one- name that which we confic^(j^s wifdom. But if wc are very inca- 
pable of aocompUlhing this, we Ihould confider that which ranks in tlie 
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fecond place, the quality and number of thofe arts, wbkb tw who receives 
will, according to our do*?lrine, be a wife man, _ . J ,, , 

Clin. Proceed, then, in this manner. . ^ 

Guest. In the next place, thien, the kgttlator will be without envy whir 
fpeaks better refpc^ttig the Gods than the antients, an^ who employing, aa 
it were, beautiful difcipline, hoi>ours the Gods with hymns, extols theie 
felicity, and thus pafles through life. _ . . 

Clin. You fpeak well, O gueft; fince the propofed end of your lawa 
confifts in acquiring the beft and moft beautiful end of life, through reve- 
rencing the Gods, and purity of conduft. 

Guest. How, therefore, fliall we fpeak, Cliuias? Does it appear to you 
that we fhould vehemently honour by hymning the Gods, and that we (hould 
beicech them that we may proceed to Ipeak things the moft beautiful and- 
the beft refpeding their divinities ? Or how do you fay ? 

Clin. Thus, In a wonderful manner,. But, O daemoniacal man, confiding 
in the Gods, pray, and begin your difeourfe on the beautiful things refpe(51ing 
the Gods and Goddefles. 

Guest. Be it fo, if Divinity bimfelf is pleafed to be our leader. Do you; 
only pray with me. , . - 

Cun. Now, therefore, proceed with your difeourfe; 

Guest. As the antients,. then, as it Icems, have badly delivered in images- 
the generation of Gods and animals, it is proper, in the firft place, accord- 
ing to our former alTertion, to accompUih this in a better manner, by re- 
fuming our difeourfe to the impious. For, if you remember, Clinias, we have 
ftiown that there are Gods, that their providence extends to all things both 
fmall and great, and that they arc not to be appeafed by any unjuft- fupplica- 
tions or gifts. Thefe -things, indeed,, you ftiould call to mind, becaufe they 
are highly true. But the greateft among thofe affertions is this,, that every 
foul is more antient than every body. Do you rcpiember f or, rather, do 
you not perfeftly remember this ^ For that which is better, mpre antient,., 
and more divine, is prior to that .which is worfe, junior,, and lels honourable,. 
And, univerfally, that which governs is more "antient than that which is-, 
governed, and that which leads than that which is led. We muft admit 
this, therefore, that IquI is more antiee||j^an.body. But, if this be the cafe, 
it is probable that what is firft in the generation of the firft Eftuft take the 
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lead. W^e laydown this poAtion, then, that the principle of a principle fub- 
fifts in a more becoming manner, and that thus we {hall moA rightly afcend 
to the wifdom refpeaing the generation of the Gods. 

Clin. Let thele things be lb, which are afferted in the beft manner w© 
are able. 

Guest. Come, then, do we not fay that an animal then fubfifts moft truly 
according to nature, when one compolition of foul and body produces by its 
junaion one form' 

ClLn. We*dc). ' 

Guest. A thing of this kind, then, is moft juftly called an animal: 

Clin. It is. 

Guest. But it is r9(|uiAte, according to aftimilative reafbning, to fay, that 
there are five folid bodies, from which the moft beautiful and beft things 
may be fafhidned. But the whole of the other genus poflefTcs one form. For 
there is not any thing elfe which can be generated immortal, and in no 
refpea at any time poffefs colour, except the truly moft divine genus of 
foul. But this is nearly that alone to which it pertains to falhion and fabri- 
cate ; but it belongs to body to be fafhioned, generated, and become the 

objc<ft of fight. And we again aflert (for it muft not be faid once only) that 

it is the property of foul to be iuvifible, endued with knowledge, intelligible, 
and to partake of memory and the reafoning power in even and odd muta- 
tions. As there are, therefore, five bodies, it is requifite to fay that two of 

them are fire and water, that the third is air, the fourth earth, and the 

fifth aether. Butin the fcveral' principalities of thefe many and all- various 
animals are produced. The truth' of this we may thus ICarn in one of thefe 
bodies. For let us, in the firft place, confider the terrene genus of animals, 
viz. all the human kind, all fuch animals as have many feet, and are without 
feet, fuch as haye a progreflive motion,- and fuch as are liable and connefted 
by roots. But this one thing ought to be attended to, that though all ani- 
mals arc conftituted from all thefe genera, yet the terrene genus abounds 
with earth and folidity. It is, however, requifite to place another genus of. ‘ 
anirfials, which is generated, and, at the fame time, capable of being feen. 
For it'eonfifts^ for the moft part of fire ; but likewife contains fmall parts of 
caryh and air, and of all other things. *Hence, it is requifite to aflert that 
all.various and vifible animals are generated from this genus. It is likewife 

neceflary 
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necefTary to think that there genera of animals eoaftUute all that the heavens 
contain ; or, in other words, that they aw thfe divioc genus of the ftars, con- 
lifting of a moft: beautiful hndy, and of a foul the moft happy and the heft. 
It is alio reqiiifite to confider this rdpeiiiig thefe two genera of animals. 
?\ir each of them is, from the greaiell neceflity, either indeftruftible, im- 
mortal and divine, or the life of each is fo extended as not to require any 
Lmger period of duration. Ii» the firft plage, therefore, as we have faid, 
we^miift confider that there are thefe two genera of animals. And we again 
fay that both of them are vifible ; the one, as it Appears, confifting wholly 
of fire, and the other of earth. We tnuft Kkewifo affert, that the earthly 
genus is moved in a^diforderly manner, but that which confifts from fire, in 
perfed order. It is proper, therefore, to confider 4bat which is moved 
without order, as ftupid. But it is requifite to eftablilh this as a great argu- 
ment, that the natures which revolve in the heavens arc endue<f with iutel- 
kdl,— I mean, that they always proceed according to the fame and in a fimi- 
* lar manner, and both do and fuffer the fame. * But the neceflity of a foul pof- 
fefling intelledl is by far the greateft of alloeccflities '. For it promulgates 
laws governing and not governed. But when foul, which is a thiiig of the 
moft: excellent nature, deliberates according to the moft exceUeht intelleift, 
then that which is perfe^ according to intelleft takes place' in reality, nor 
can an adamant be more firm and inconvertible than ftich a foul. Indeed, 
the three fates preferve pferfed that which is deliberated by each of the Gods 
with the heft counfcl. It is requifite, therefore, men Ihould be convinced 
that the ftars, and the whole of this progreflion, are endued with iutelle^, 
from this circvnnftance, that they always perform the lame tbin^ For in 
the paft time they have deliberated for a wonderfully exteifocd period re- 
Ipeding their actions. But they are not, in deliberating, agitated upwards 
and downwards, nor, do they waitder and revolve in a dilorderly manner, 
acting dilFerently at different time^. The contrary of this, however, appears 
to many of us,*— I mean, that becaufe they perform the lame things, and in 
a fimilar manner, they are without a foul. The vulgar , too, embracing this 
INSANE OPINION, coticeivc that foe human genus is iutelledual and vital, 
becaufe it is moved, but that the divine genus isdeftitute of intelleft, bccaul’e 
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it abides in the fame lations. But it becomes the man who attributes to 
the Gods things more Tjeautiful, more excellent, and more friendly to their 
natures, to conceive that it is neceflary to confider them as pofTcffing iiitcl- 
lc(^, bccaiife they always afccomplifh the fame things, according to the lame, 
and in a fimilar manner. And that this is the nature of the ftars, moll; beau- 
tiful to the fight, and which by a progreffion and mufical dance, the moll 
beautiful and magnificent of all choirs, produces in all animals every thing that 
is proper and becoming. But that we juftly confider them as animated, 
may, in the firft place, Efe evinced by their magnitude. For they arc not 
HI reality lb fmall as they appear to be j but it deferves to be believed, that 
each of them is of an immenfe magnitude, as this may be fhown by fufficient 
demonftratione. For wc may rightly think that the whole fun is larger thair 
the whole earth ; and that all the fbirs pofTefs a wonderful magnitude. Wc 
Ihould confider, therefore, -after what manner lb great a bulk can be made 
to revolve by a certain nature perpetually in the fame time. I fay, there- 
fore, that Divinity is the caufe of this, and that it cannot in any other man- 
ner be accomplifhed. For it can no otherwife become animated than through 
a God, as we have evinced. As Divinity, therefore, is the caufe of its 
animation, and all things are eafy to a God, in the firft place, he generated 
every body and every bulk in the heavens an animal ; and, in the next place, 
he caufed k to move in that manner which he conceived, by a diauoetic 
energy, to be the beft. And now, refpeding all thefe particulars, we fliall 
make one true affertion, viz. It is impoffiblc that earth, heaven, all the 
ilars, and all ih^ bulks compofed from thefe, could fubfift, unlefs a foul is 
cither prefehc with each, or refident in each, enabling them to revolve witli 
fuch accuracy according to years, and months, . and days, and thus procuring 
for all of us every good. But it is requifite that, by how much more vile 
man is than ccleftial animals, by fo much the Icfs fhould he trifle, but aflert 
fomething confpicuous concerning them. He, therefore, who affigns cer- 
tain fluxions of bodies, or natures, or any thing of this kind, as the caufes of 
the celeftial convolutions, will not aflert any thing confpicuous. 

It is, however, requifite to recoiifider what we have faid with the utmbft 
attention, that it may appear whether our affertions were reafonabic, or alto-, 
gethet futile. In the firft place, then, we faid, that there were two things, 
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the one foul, and . the other body ; and that there wwe many things perfaiti^ 
m<T to each. Welikewifeafferted, that nil .thtefe inwtually difFefedfr9tn each 
other ; and that there was no other third thing eotnmoB to any one of them; 
but that foul differed from body -in this, -that the former, poffeffed, the 
latter was deftitute of, iutcllea*, that the one governed, apd the other was 
in a ftate of fubjeaion ; and that the one was the caufe of all the paffions of 
bodies, but that the. other was n<)t the caufe of any one of thefe. So that 
he who afferts that celeftial natures were generated by huy thing, elfe, and 
that they do not confift, in the manner we have^aid, from foul and body,* 
muft be very ftupid and irrational. therefore, it is requifite that the 
arguments refpeaing all fuch particulars as thefe Ihould be vidorious, and 
that every nature of this kmd /hould be believed to be divine, one of thefe 
two things muft follow, viz. we muft either celebrate the celeftial orbs as 
Gods, and in fo doing we fhall aft-moft rightly ; or we muft confider them 
as images of, the Gods, fabricated as ftatues by the Gods tbemfelves. For 
* thefe two confequences ate neither ablurd nor. of fmall importance, but, as 
we have faid, one of thefe muft enfue ; and thefe ftatues are to be honoured 
beyond all othor ftatues. For no ftatues will ever be found more beautiful 
and more common to nU men than thefe, nor any that are eftabliftied in 
more excellent places, or which fo tranfeend in purity, venerablenefs, and all 
life, as thefe, which are throughout generated the fame. Now, therefore, 
we ftiould alfo endeavour to aflert this rcfpe61ing.the Gods, viz. Since we 
perceive two fpecies of vifible animals, one of which we fay is immortal,^ 
and the whole of the other which is terrene, mortal, we ftiould endeavour* 
to unfold, according to probable opinion, three fpccies of animals which 
fubfift between tbelc five. After fire, then, we place *ther ; and we aflert, 
that from it foul faftiions animals which poffefs, like other genera, an abun- 
dant power from their own nature, but the fmallcft degree of power for the 
fake of a mutual bond, from other genera. But, after aether, foul faftiions 
from air another genus of animals ; and a third genus from water. Soul, 
therefore, having fabricated all thefe, filled the whole of heaven with ani- 
mals, employing, to the utmoft of its power, all the genera, as all thefe par- 
ticipate of life. But the fccond, third, fourth, and fifth, beginning from^ the 
generation of the vifible Gods, at length end in us men. Refpeaing the 
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<jods, Jupiter, Juno, and all the reft, let any one aftign them Inch places as 
he pleafes, if he only diftributes them according to the fame law, and con- 
fiddr? this reafoning as ftable. 

We muft call, therefore, the nature of the ftars, and luch things as we 
perceive together with the ftars, the vifiblc Gods, the greateft and the moft 
honourable, perceiving every w&y moft acutely, and ranking among fuch 
things as are firft. But after, and under thefe, in a following order, demons 
fubfift, an aerial genus, poffefling. a third and middle feat, who unfold the 
•will, of the Gods to neftn, and whom it is highly fit we (hould honour by 
prayers, for the fake of obtaining their propitious interceflion. We cannot, 
however, wholly perceive either of thefe two kinds of atymals, one of which 
fubfifts in ether, and the other in a following order in air. For, though 
thefe dasmons are by their fituations near us, yet they never become manifeft 
to us ; but they participate of an admirable prudence, as being docile and of 
a good memory ; and they know all our thoughts. They likewife love in a 
wonderful manner worthy and good men, and vehemently hate fuch as ari 
vicious, as being themfelves participants of pain. For the Gods, indeed, 
who poflefs the end of a divine allotment, are fituated beyond the reach of 
all pleafure and pain, and participate, in the utmoft perfedtion, of prudence 
and knowledge. And, as the heavens are full of animals, thefe daimons, 
and the higheft Gods, mutually ‘ interpret all things to each other. For the 
middle animals are borne to earth and the whole heaven with a light and 
rapid impetus. But he who affimilates the fifth genus of animals, which is 
’ fr<Mn water to a demigod, will aflimilate rightly. And this genus is fomc- 
times vifible, and fometimes concealed from our fight ; and, when it is vifible, 
is feen in a wonderful and obfeur© mamicr. As, theretore, there are thefe 
five kinds of^nimals, whatever occurs to us in dreams, oracles, and divina- 
tions, and fuijh things as we hear through the voice of the healthy or dif- 
eafed, or which happen to ps at theclofe of life, whence many facred rites 
are inftituted, both privately and publicly, and will be inftituted hereafter,-— 
wi/A refjie£i to alt thefe, the legljlator who pojfejfes thefmaHeJl degree of inteJ- 
hSi, will never make innovations in any of them, lefi he fhould turn his city 
to a religion which pojfejfes nothing conf/iieitous. Nor will he forbid any thing 

‘ By dsemons interpreting all things to the Gods, nothing more is implied than an energy in 
daemons, by which they beconte fitted to receive the influence of divinity more abundantly. 
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rerpeding (acrifices which the law of his country has efiablKhed, as being 
convinced that it is not poflible for a mbrtal nature to know any thing about 
fuch like particulars. And for' the fame rcafon must not those bh 
THE worst of men WHO DO NOT CELEBRATE THE TRULY APPARENT 
Gods, and who suffer the other Gods to remain dfprived of 

THEIR sacred rites, AND THE HONOURS W'HICH ARE THEIR DUE 
For this is juft as if ibme one fliould perceive the fun and moon infpe£tiag 
without receiving any honours' from the whole of the human race, and at 
the lame time Ihould not be anxious for the celebration of their divinities by ' 
mankind, that feftivals and facrifices may be inftituted, and that certain parts 
of greater and leffer years may be often diftributed in honour of them. 
Would not fuch a one, if he Ihould be faid to be evil both to himfelf and to 
any other by whom he is known, be juftly laid to be fo ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly, O gueft : for fuch a one muft be the worft'of men. 

Guest. Know affuredly then, friend Cltnias, that this very thing has 
now happened refpeding myfelf. 

Clin. How do you fay ? 

Guest. Know that there are eight powers-revolving round the whole hea- 
ven, which are fillers to. each other, and which I have beheld without paying 
them any great attention : for this is ealy for another to accomplilh. Of thcle, 
the following are three ; one of the fun, another of the moon, and another 
of all the liars, which I mentioned a little before : and befides thefe there 
are five * others. With refpedl to all thefe, and fuch natures as are con- 
tained in thefe, whether they have a progreftive motion thcmfclvcs, or are 
borne along in vehicles, no one of us Ihould at any time think that fome of 
them are Gods, and others not ; nor yet, that Ibme of them are legitimate, 
but others fuch as it is not lawful for any of us to mention ; but we Ihould 
lay that they are all of them brothers, and that they live in fraternal allot- 
ments. We Ihould likewilc honour them, not ordaining for fome a year, 
for others a month, and for others no allotted portion of time, in which 
they accomplilh their revolutions, and at the lame time give perfedlion to a 
world, which reafon determines to be the moll divine of all vifible things. 
This world a happy man will in the firft place admire ; and, in the next 

* Viz. thr five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mart, Venui, and Mercury. 
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place* he v.'ill ardently defire to learh as much refpeding it as is polTible to 
a mortal natufe ; thinking that he fliall thus pafs through life in the befl; 
and moft fortunate tnannerj and after death arrive at places adapted to 
virtue ; and thus being truly initiated, and participating in reality of pru- 
dence, and becoming one, will pals the reft of his time in the contempla- 
tion of things the. moft beautiful of all fuch as pertain to the fight. 

It now remains that we ftiould relate, in the next place, what and how 
many thefe are. For we may without falfehood ftrenuoufly aflert as follows. 

I again fay, then, that there arc eight of thefe, three of which we have 
already difeufled, and confequcutly five remain. But the fourth and fifth . 
lation and tranfition are nearly equal in fwiftnefs with the fun, and are 
neither flower nor fwifter* And of thefe three, intelledl is always a fufiicient 
leader, I mean of the fun, Lucifer, and that third which cannot be deno- 
minated becaufe it is not known. But the reafon of this is, becaufe a 
Barbarian was th.e firft fpeilator of thefe. For an antient region is the 
nu'rfe of thofc who firft underftood thefe particulars through the beauty of 
the fummer feafon. And fuch was Egypt, and Syria, where, as I may fay, 
all the ftars are perpetually apparent, becaufe clouds and rain are always far 
remote from that part of the world. Hence, both here, and in every other 
place, thefe things are found by the experience of an infinite length of time 
to be true ; and on this account they ought boldly to be eftabliflied by the 
laws. For to think that divine natures are not honourable, or that thefe 
things are not divine, is. clearly the province of one not endued with in- 
• tellefl. But it is requifite to affign this as the realou why they have no 
names, though indeed they arc denominated by certain perlpns. For Luci- 
fer is called Vcfper, or the ftar of VenuS, by which it is probable that the 
author of this appellation was , a Syrian. But the ftar which revolves with 
an equal velocity with the fun and Lucifer, is called Stilbon, or Mercury. 
And, befides* thefe, there are three lations of thofc .ftars, whofe courfe is to 
the right hand, in conjundlion with the fun and moon. But it is requifite 
to call the eighth orb ‘ one, which may with the greateft propriety be deno- 
minated the upper world. Xhis orb moves contrary to the reft, and draws 

, 5 That is, the fphere of the fixed ftars. 
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the others along with it, according to the opinion of thofe who have (bme:^ 
Ikill in thefe affairs. But it is neceflary to fpeak of fuch things as vve 
fufficicntly know. F'or true wifdom will thus in a certain refpefl appear to- 
him who participates, though in a fmall degree, of right and divine intelli-^ 
gence. Three ftars then remain, one of which differs from the reft by the 
flownefs of its motion. This ftar is called by fome Phaenon, or Saturn. 
That which is next to this in flownefs is called Phaethon, or Jupiter : and, 
after this follows Purocis, or Mars, who has the moft red colour of them all. 
Thefe things, when explained by any one, are not difficult to be underftood ; 
but, when underftood, we fhould frame fuch conceptions refpeding them 
as we have mentioned above. This, alfo, ought to be known by every 
Grecian, that wc inhabit a region which is nearly the beft of all others for 
the acquifition of virtue. But it is proper to alTert that its praife confifts iiv 
being fituated between the nature of fummer and winter. However, as we 
have faid, becaufe we arc more diftant from the nature of fummer than the 
Barbarians we underftood pofterior to them the ofderly arrangement of 
thefe Gods ; yet we muft aflert, that whatever the Greeks receive from the 
Barbarians, is by them Carried to greater perfedion. This, too, we fhould 
conceive to be the cafe with refpeft to the fubjedt of the prefent difeourfe. 
For, though it is difficult to difeover without ambiguity all fuch particulars 
as the prefent, yet the hope is both beautiful and great, that the Greeks 
will reverence all thefe divinities with a more excellent mode of worfhip 
than that which they received from the Barbarians, and that they will 
employ both difcipline and the Delphic oracles, and every legitimate obferv- 
ance, for this purpofe. Nor fliould any Greek be at any time fearful, that 
mortals ought not bufily to employ themfcfves about divine concerns ; but, 
on the contrary, he fhould think that neither is a divine nature deftitute of 
intellcd, nor ignorant^p'^^raan nature. For he knows that, in confequence of 
Divinity a£ting as ‘•c* thofe that are taught foHow and learn : and he 
likewife certainly kn'-t^ that he teaches us number and to numerate. For he 
would be the moft ftupid of all beings if he were ignorant of this. For,, 
as it is faid, he would truly be ignorant of hinifelf, if he were indignant, and 
not delighted with thofe that are able to learn, and who are rendered good 
through Divinity. But it is highly reafonable to fuppofc that the firft con- 
• ceptions 
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«eprion9 of men, refpe£iing the nature and aftions of the Gods, were neither 
fuch as wife men would frame, nor thofe that fucceeded them; For they 
afferted, that fire and water, and the other bodies, were the moft antient of 
all things ; but that the particulars belonging to that wonderful thing foul 
were of pofterior origin. Hence, they confiJered the lation of body as 
better and more honourable, and as moving itfelf through heat and cold,, 
and every thing elfe of this kind : but they afferted that foul neither moved" 
body nor itfelf. But, now fince we fay, if foul fubfifts in body, that it js» 
not at all wonderful it (hould move and carry about both the body and itlelf, . 
there can be no reafon to difbclieve its ability to carry about a certain weight. 
Hence, as we now, think proper to affert, that foul is the caufe of the uni- 
verfe; and as of things, fome are good and others evil, it is not at all 
wonderful, that foul fbould be the caufe of every lation and motion, but that 
a lation and motion which tends to good fhould proceed from the bed foul, 
and a lation and motion fo the contrary, from a contrary foul. But it is 
neceffary that things good ftiould have vanquilhed, and fhould continue to- 
vanquifh, things- which are not fo.. All thefe particulars have been afferted 
by us according to Juftice, the avenger of the impious. With relpcdl, how- 
ever, to that which we have juft now examined, wc ought not to hcfitate in. 
aflerting, that a good' man is a wife man.. 

Let; us however fee, whether this wifdom, of which we were fome time 
fince in fearch, can be acquired by difeipline or art. For, if we are deftitutc 
of the knowledge of this, we fhall be ignorant of things juft. Thus it 
* appears to me, and therefore I affert this to be the cafe. For, having 
explored upwards and downwards, I will endeavour to evince to you that 
which has become apparent to me. For, when the greateft part of virtue 
is negligently attended to, it becomes the caufe of ignorance, as what we 
have juft now faid appears to me moft perfpicuoufly to figuify. But no one 
fhall perfuade us, that there is any part of virtue belonging to the mortal 
race, greater than piety. Wc muft likewife affert that this is not produced 
in the moft excellent natures through the greateft ignorance. But tho.re 
ate the moft excellent natures which are moft rarely found, and which 
when found benefit others in the higheft degree. For the foul which 
moderately and mildly receives a flow, or the contrary nature,, .is fimple and 

• ingenuous ; . 
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ingenuous: it likewife admires fortitude, and is ol>eUient to teraperajice : 
and, what is the greateft of all in thefe natures, it is able to learn, is of a 
good memory, is lover of literature, and is very much delighted with 
things of this kind. For thefe things are not ealily implanted by nature ; and 
when they are innate, and obtain proper education and difciplinc, their poflelTors 
obtain fuch authority over moft part of their inferiors as to caufe them to 
think, fpeak, and a£t, in fuch a manner as is requifite, and when it is requifite, 
towards the Gods ; prevent them from employing artifice in the facrifices and 
purifications which are performed both to Gods and men; and dilpofe them 
to honour virtue in reality, which is the moft important of all things to every 
city. This part, therefore, w-e fay is naturally the moft principal, and, when 
inftru6led, is capable of learning in the greateft degree, and in the beft man- 
ner. But no one can teach, unleft Divinity legds the way. It is better, there- 
fore, not to learn from one who teaches, but at the fame time does not aft 
after this manner. However, from what we have now faid, it is ueceflary to 
learn thefe things ; and I have aflerted that a nature of this kind is the moft 
excellent. Let us then endeavour to explain what thefe particulars are, and 
how it is requifite to learn them ; and this both according to my ability, who am 
the fpeaker, and the ability of thofe who arc able to hear, that we may know 
after what maimer certain things pertaining to the culture of divinity may be 
learnt. Perhaps, therefore, what you will hear is unufual : we fhall, how- 
ever, mention the name of the thing which, to him who is ignorant of it, 
would never appear to be the name. Are you then ignorant of aftronomy, 
and that a true aftronomcr is neceftarily the wifeft of men ? Not, indeed, * 
that he is fo who aftronomizes according to Hefiod ', and all fuch as confidcr 
the rifing and fetting of the ftars ; but this muft be affirmed of him who 
contemplates the eight periods, and how feven of thele are contained under 
the firft, and in what orjUr each revolves. But no one will eafily contem- 
plate thefe things, .nil- « he participates of a wonderful nature; as we have 
juft now faid, and a,^e lhall again fay, unfolding what is to be ieanit, 
and the manner of leirning it. In the firft place^ therefore, let this be laid 

* Alluding to The Works and Days of Hefiod. He is not a true aftronomcr who ftudies the hea- 
venly bodies with a view to the necelTaries, conveniences, or elegancies of a moytal life, but 
be who fpeculates them as images of true beings, 
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bjr us, that the moon accomplilhes its period moft fwiftly, and thus, firft of 
all, leads forth month and full moon. In the lecond place, it is re<juifite to 
cohlider the lun who produces the folftices through the whole of his period, 
and, together with the fun, thofe that revolve in conjunaion with him. 
But that we hiay not often aflert the fame things about the fame, the revo- 
lutions of all thofe natures which we mentioned before, and which it is not 
eafy to underftand, muft be made the fubjea of contcnoplation ; preparing 
human nature for this purpofe by difeiplines pertaining to thefe fpeculations, 
and this by long exercife and labour, while it is in a juvenile ftate. On 
this account, the mathematical difeiplines will be neceflary ; of which the 
firft and the greateft is that which refpeds numbers, but not thofe that 
poflefs a body, but which contain the whole of the generation and power of 
the even and the odd, as thefe two contribute to the knowledge and nature 
of things. That which is very ridiculoufly called geometry * follows thele 
in an orderly fuccelfion. But the fimilitude bf numbers naturally dilfimilar 
to planes, becomes confpicubus by comparifon. This circumftance, how- 
ever, to him who is capable of underftanding it, will evidently appear to be 
not a human, but a divine miracle. After this, thofe numbers which receive 
a triple increafe, and ar.e fimilar to the nature of a fblid, are to be confi- 
dered, and likewife thofe that arO diffimilar to this natute, which is called 
by thole that are converlailt with it, geometry. But this, to thofe that are 
capable of underftanding it, is a divine and wonderful thing, that as the 
power of things always revolves about that which is double, and in its own 
oppofitc, according to eaeh proportion, every nature is falhioned according 
to genera and Ipecies. The firft power, therefore, of the double proceeds 
according to number, in the ratio of one to two,, being double * according to 

power,- 

* Alludiag to Sti*name, which figniiiesthc meafuriDg of the earth, which is a mechanical ope- 
ration but geometry is a fpeculatiye fcience. 

» Of numbers, feme are linear, others fuperficial^ and others cubic and folid. The firft are 
fach as the number 2 j the fecond fuch as the number 4, which is the fquare or fecond power 
of 2 } and the third fuch as eight, which tS the cube or third power of 2. Duple proportioli alfo 
was confidcred by the antietits aa petfeii. In the firft place, becaufe it is the firft proportion, 
being prodaceid between one and two ;• and^in the fecond place, becaufc it contains all proportions 

within 
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spoWer, But in that which ia.folid and tangible, the d.onble again proceeds 
.from one to eight. Another power of the double proceeds to the middle, 
hut perhaps into that which is more than the lefs, atid left than the greater ; 
while again, another power by the. feme part furpaites, and is furpafled by 
the extremities. Butin the middle, of the proportion of fix to twelve, the 
fcfquialter and fefquitertian proportion fubfifts, And in the ihiddle of theft, 
a power revolving to both ^iftributcs to rnen an according and apt utility, 
which is imparted by the bleOedl choir of the Mufes for the lake of fports, 
j-hythm, and Irarmony,,.. All jthefc things, therefore, arc produced and fubfift 
.after this manner. But.th^riShd is this, that , we may betake ourftlves to 
•divine generation, and the mon beautiful and divine nature of things vifible, 
as far as divinity has conferred on men the ability of beholding them. Theft, 
diowever, we Aall never behold without the above-mentioned diftiplinc. 
Befides this, in ouf fevcral cbnvfeffittiqus we ,muft refer every individual 
thing to its lpeciea,.,by interrogating and confuting when any thing is im- 
properly aflerte^ Tor this.niay be H^tly laid tp, be the moli beautiful and 
the firft touch-ftbne which men c^’'ennpW* where only a pretended 
;Cxamination, takes place,, U is ofalTlabours the ttioft vain. 

Further ftill, the accuracl^' of.tifhc mull be confidered by us, and the ex- 
acliieft, with wjiich it caufef^l thie revolutions pf the heavenly bodies to be 
accompli(hb4; that bb wbb TOUevcs the :‘airertion to be true, that foul is 
more antient and more divine than body, may alfo think it v/as beautifully 
and fufficiently laid, that all things are full of Gods, and that no one of the 
natures more excellent than Jnankipd, at any time forget, or’pay but little* 

within itfclfj for the ferquiafter, fefquitertian, and the ^Ike proportions arc, as it were, parts 
below duple proportion. The numbers which the author of the Hpinomis here adduces arc i, 2, 
,4, 6, $, la. Tlus ratio of 4 ^ 2 Js duple, and that of. 8 to 4 is alfo duple. Thefc two excefles 
nre equal in ratio, for JUach is duple, but they are not equal in numbpr ; for 8 exceeds 4 
by 4, but 4 exceeds a ^ ' if wc compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the firft cafe 
we (hall havt; a fefquls^^t , ^4 ftcond a fefquitertiafi ratio ^ but the£e exceffes are unequal 
In ratio, but equal in numTOr. For the ratio of 6 to 4== li, and the ratio of 8 to 6 =35 but 
^6 exceeds 4 by 2, aud is eaceetNd by 8 by a* Again, comp^ro iz to 6, which is a duple ratio, 
and between thefe' compare 8 to each. ThcDj J% to 8 will be a fefquialter ratio, and 8 to 6 will 
4>e a fefquitertian ratio i but a duple ratio atlfea from 12 to 6; and the exceffes bet|^een 12 and 
and 8 and 6 , are unequal both in ratio and n^ber. 
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attention to our concerns. But in all fuch things as thele we ftiould thus 
confider, that he who rightly apprehends each of thcfe particulars will be 
benefited by them ; but that it will be better for him who does not, to in- 
voke Divinity. The manner, however, .in which thelc particulars may be 
rightly apprehended is as follows : (for it is neceflary to relate this alfb)— • 
Every diagrarn, fyftem of number, and compofition of harmony, together 
with the one concord of all the ftars in their revolutions, ought to be beheld 
by him who learns in a proper manner. But that of which we are fpeaking 
will become apparent to him who' rightly learns looking to one thing. For, 
to thofe who reafon fcientijically •, there will afijiear to be naturally one bond ’ 
of all thefe. But he who attempts to apprehend thefe in any other way 
ought, as we have faid, to invoke Fortune. For, without thefe, it is not 
poflible that any nature in cities can be happy. But this is the mode, this 
is the education, thefe are the difeiplines ; and through thefe we mull pro- 
ceed, whether they are difficult or caly. Bijt it is not lawful to neglect the 
Gods; fmee the profperous conception of all the above-mentioned parti- 
culars becomes apparent by an orderly progreffion. And I call him who 
rightly apprehends all thefe, moll truly the wifell of men. I likewife llre- 
nuoufly affirm, both in jell and ferioufly, that fuch a one, when he has by 
death filled up his allotted time, will no longer participate of many fenfes, 
as at prefent, but will be a partaker of one deftiny alone ; and becoming one, 
inftead of a multitude of things, will be happy, and, at the fame time, moft 
wife and blefled. And again, whether any one lives bleflcd on the conti- 
• nent, or in iflands, I affirm that he will always participate a fortune of this 
kind; and that, whether any one living a public or a private life ftudies 
thefe things, he will, in like manner, obtain the fame deftiny from the 
Gods. But, as we have faid in the beginning, and now the aftertion appears 
to be moft true, it is only Itojftble for a few of mankind to be jierfeaiy blejfed 
and happy. And this is rightly aflerted by us. For thofe that are divine 
and at the lame time prudent men, who naturally participate of the other 
virtues, and who befides this have acquired all fuch portions of blejfed dif- 
cipline as we have mentioned, thefe alone can fufficiently receive and poflels 


• Meaning DiaUaici for an account of which fee my IntroduAion to the Parmenides. 
VOL. II. 3 ^ 
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all that pertains to a divine deftiny. We legally, therefore, ordain, that 
thofe who thus labour in thefe things, both privately and publicly, when they 
luve arrived at old age, ought to poffefs the greateft authority in cities ; and 
that others Ihould follow thefe, and Ihould celebrate all the Gods and God- 
defles ; and laftly, that all of us, in conftquence of having examined thele 
things, may, with the greateft propriety, exhort the nodlurfial affembly to 
the purfuit of this wifdom. 


THE END OF THE JBMltOMlS. 
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THE TIM^US. 


TT H R defign, fays Proclus, of Plato’s Timaeus evidently vindicates to it- 
felf the whole of phyfiology, and is converfant from beginning to end with 
the fpeculation of the univerfc. For the book of Timseus the Locrian con- 
cerning nature is compofed after the Pythagoric manner ; and Plato, thence 
deriving his materials, undertook to compofe the prelent dialogue, accord- 
ing to the relation of the fcurrilous Timon. This dialogue, therefore, re- 
fpe<5ts phyfiology in all its parts ; fpeculating the fame things in images and ' 
in exemplars, in wholes and in parts. For it is filled with all the moft 
beautiful modes of phyfiology, delivering things fimple for the lake of fuch 
as are compofite, parts on account of wholes, and images for the fake of 
exemplars ; and it leaves none of the primary caufes of nature unexplored. 

But Plato alone, of all the phyliologifis, has preferved the Pythagoric mode 
in Ipcculations about nature. For ph)fiology receives a threefold divlfion, 
one part of which is converfant with matter and material caufes ; but a 
I'econd adds an inquiry into form, and evinces that this is the more principal 
caufe ; and lafily, a third part manifefts that thefe do not rank in the order 
of caufes, but concaufes ; and, in cdnfcquence of this, eftablilhes other pro- 
per caufes of things fubfifting in nature, which it denominates producing^ 
jiaradigmatical, and final caules. But this being the cafe, all the phyfiulogilb 
prior to Plato, confining themfelves to Ipeculations about matter, called this- 
general receptacle of things by different names. For, with refpcdl to Anax- 
agoras himfelf, as it appears, though while others were dreaming he per- 
ceived that intellcdl was the firft caufe of generated natures, yet he made. no 
ule of intelicft in his demonflratious, but rather confidered certain airs and 

ethers 
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ethers as the caufes of the phaenomena, ^ we are informed by Socrates ia 
the Phaedo. But the moft accurate; of thiofe ppfterior to Plato, (liich as 
the more early peripatetics,) contemplating matter in conjunftion with 
form, confidcrcd thefe as the principles of bodies; and if at any time they 
mention a producing cauft, as when they call nature a principle of motion, 
they rather take away than eftablilh his efficacious and producing preroga- 
tive, ^hile they do not allow that he contains the reafons f of his produc- 
tions, but admit that many things arc the pfdgeny of chance. But Plato, 
following the Pythagoreans, delivers as the concaufes of natural things, an 
all-receiving matter, and a material form, as fubfervient to proper caufes in 
generation ; but, prior to thefe, he inveftigates primary caufes, i. e. the 
producing, the paradigmatical, and the final. 

Hence, he places over the univerfe a demiurgic intelleft and an intelli- 
gible caufe ; in which laft the univerfe and goodnefs have a primary fubfift- 
cnce, and which is efiabliffied above the artificer of things in the order of 
the defirable, or, in other words, is a fuperior objeft of defire. For, fince 
that which is moved by another, or a corporeal nature, is fufpended from a 
motive power, and is naturally incapable either of producing, perfefling, oi 
preferving itfelf, it evidently requires a fabricative caufe for the commence- 
ment and Continuance of its being. The concaufes, therefore, of natural 
produflions muft heceffarily be fufpended from true caufes, as the fources 
of their exiftence, and for the fake of which they were fabricated by the 
father of all things. With great propriety, therefore, are all thefe accu- 
rately explored by Plato, and likewife the two depending from thefe, vizii 
form, and the fubjcdl matter. For this world is not the fame with the in- 
telligible and intellcftual worlds, which are felf-fubfiftent, and confequently 
by no means indigent of a fubjeft, but it is a compofite of matter and form. 
How'ever, as it jfcr }«ually depends on thefe, like the ffiadow from the 
forming fubftanc^, jjPto affimilates it to intelligible animal itfelf ; evinces 
that it is a God t'lrmgh its participation of good, and perfedtly defines the 
whole world to be a blefled God, participating of intelledl and foul. 

Such, then, being Plato’s defign in the Timaeus, he very properly in the 
beginning exhibits, through images, the order of the univerfe ; for it is 

‘ That Ariftotle himfelf, however, wai not of this opinion, 1 Ihowa in the IntroduAlon 
to nay Tranflaiion of hi* Metapbyfics. 

ufual 
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ufual with the Pythagoreans *, previous to the tradition of a fcicntiiic doc- 
trine, to preient the reader with a manifeftation of the propofed inquiry, 
through fimilitudes and images ; but in the middle part the whole of Cof- 
mogony is delivered ; and towards the end, partial natures, and fuch as are 
the extremities of fabrication, are wove together with wholes themfelves. 
For the repetition of the Republic, which had been fo largely treated of 
before, and the Atlantic hiftory, unfold through images the theory of the 
world. For, if we confider the union and multitude of mundane natures, 
we muft fay, that the fummary account of the Republic by Socrates, which 
eftablilhes as its end a communion pervading through the whole, is an -image 
of its union ; but that the battle of the Atlantics agalnft the Athenians, 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diftribution of the world, and 
elpecially fo according to the two coordinate oppolitions of things. For, if 
we make a divKion of the Univerfe into celejiial and fublunary, wc mufl: fay 
that the Republic is aflimilated to the celeftial diftribution ; fmee Socrates 
himfelf aflerts that its paradigm is eRablilhed in the heavens ; but that the 
Atlantic war correfponds to generation, which fublifls through contrariety 
and mutation. And fuch are the particulars which precede the whole 
doctrine of phyfiology. . : 

But after this the demiurgitf, paradigmatic, and final caufes of the’univerfe 
are delivered ; from the prior fubfiftence of which the univerfe is fabricated, 
both according to a whole and according to parts. For ’the corporeal nature 
of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic fedions, and is diftributed with 
olivine numbers ; and foul is produced from the demiurgus, and is filled with 
harmonic reafons and divine and fabricative fymbols. The whole mundane 
animal too is conneded together, according to the united coinprehenfion 
which fubfifts in the intelligible world ; and the parts which if contains arc 
diftributed fo as to harmonize with the whole,' both fuch as are corporeal and 
fuch as are vitsfl. For partial Ibuls are introduced into its fpacious recep- 
tacle, are placed about the mundane Gods, and become mundane through the 
luciform vehicles with which they are conaeded, imitating their prefiding 
and leading Gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and vivified by the 
celeftial Gods ; and prior to thefe, the formation of man is delivered as a 

* Eivai yap T9i{ nvSayepsieif t#«(, vpo rtis tintrrri/tcm»{ iiS'aaxa^taf TponSnat tw ?!« rur ojMiar, koi 

motm Tuv ^nTct/fMvuy Jh^Wiv. ProcL ia Tim. p. lo. > r 

microcolini 
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microcorm, comprehending in himfelf partially every thing which the world 
contains divinely dnd totally. For we are endued with an intelled fubfifting 
in energy, and a rational foul proceeding from the fame father and vivific 
goddefs as were the caufea of the intellect and foul of the univerfe. We 
have likcwife an ethereal vehicle analogous to' the heavens, and a terreftrial 
body compofed from the four elements, and with which it is alfo coordinate. 
If, therefore, it be proper to contemplate the univerfe multifarioufly both 
in an intelligible and fcnfible nature, paradigmatically, and as a refem- 
blancc, totally and partially^ a difeourfe concerning the nature of man is 
very properly introduced in the fpeculation of the univerfe. 

With refpea to the form and charader of the dialogue, it is acknow- 
ledged by all that it is compofed according to the Pythagoric mode of writing. 
And this alfo muft be granted by thofe who are the leaft acquainted with the 
■works of Plato, that the manner of his compolition is Socratic, philan- 
thropic, and demonftrative. If, therefore, Plato any where mingles the 
Socratic and Pythagoric property together, this muft be apparent in the 
prefent dialogue. For it contains, agreeably to the Pythagoric cuftom, ele- 
vation of intellefl, together with intelledual and divine conceptions : it 
likcwife fufpends every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myftically and fymbolically, isf'full of an elevating property, 
of that which tranfeends partial conceptions, and of the enunciative mode 
of compofition, ' But from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eaiy 
accoinmodation to familiar difeourfe, gentlenefs of manners, proceeding by 
demonftration, contemplating things through images, the ethical peculi-- 
arity, and every thing of this kind. Hence, it is a venerable dialogue, and 
deduces its conceptions from on high, from the firft principles of things; 
but it mingles the demonftrative with the enunciative, iwid prepares us to 
underftand phyfios, lA only’ phylically but theologically. For, indeed, 
'Nature herfelf ruler cMr the univerfe fufpended from the Gods, and diredls 
the forms of bodif s Wrough the influence of their infpiring power ; for fhe 
is neither hctfelf a dfvinity, nor yet without a divinfi charafteriftic, but is 
full of illuminations from all the various orders of the GodS. 

But if it be proper, as Timaeus fays, that difeburfes fhould be aflimilated 
to the things of which they are the interpreters, it will be neceflary that 
the dialogue fliould contain both that which is pbyfical and that w hich is 
, theological ; 
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theological ; imitatit\g by this mea»» Kabire ^hich it contatinfilates* Further 
ftill, fince according! ^to the Pythagoric d<^rme things 
divifion, into fuch as arfe intelligible, fucH as are |^y(ical, and ifach as rank 
in the middle of thefe, which the Pythagoreans ufnaUycal} otatbeimatical, all 
thefe may very conveniently be viewed in all. For in intelUgibles things middlh 
and lad rub60: in a caufal manner; and in mathematical natures both are 
contained* fuch as are firft according to finiilitude, and fuch/as are third 
aftar;thc manner of an exemplar. And laftly, in natural tl^inlgs the relem- 
blances.of fuoh as are prior fubfift. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Timaeus, wheu defcribing thecog;|f!^/ieioa of the foul, exhibit her powers, 
and rcafons* and the elements of thfPdgh mathematical names : 

but Plato dednes the chara^criftics Of geometrical figures, and 

at the fame time leaves the canfes of all thefe: ^(^fnbfifting in a primary 
manner in the intelligible mtelledi, and the Intel feft of the artificer of the 
univerfe. '..'..if. *■ ■■ 

And thus much for the manner/of the argument or 

hypothefis is as follows. Socrates comilig; 4 nto the Piraeus for the fake of 
the Bendidian feftival, which was facred to piana, and was celebrated prior 
to the Panathenaia ', on the twentieth .pf the month Thargelion or June, 
difeourfed there concerning.a-.repubUc with PoIemarphus, Cephalus, Glauco, 
Adimantus, and Thrafymachui! the But on the following day he 

related this .difeo’irfe in the city to^^iip^S, , Critias, Hcrraocrates, and a 
fourth nacnelefe perfom On the third day they end the narration*; and 
. Timaeus coi^menccs from hence his difeourfe pn theuniverfe, before Socra- 
tes, .Critias, and ^Hermocrates ; the fame namofe^ perfon who was prefent 
at the fecoud ps^ration being now abfept from thft third, 

. With refpe6l;,.to the term nature., which, ^is differently defined ,by differ- 
c^t , philoropbers, it is ne<^efrary to, inform the reader, that Plato does not 
.coiilid^Cir either' matter or material form,- or 'body, or natural powers, as 
wonthy to be /jailed nature; though mature has been thus denominated by 
others^ l^or dops^ he think proper to calHt, foul ; but cftablilhing its cflencc 
betwjcoja foul apd, cqrporeal powers, he cOnfiders it as inferior to the fomaer 
through its beih^.divldcd;:jaj^ijt bo^ incapacity of converfion to 

.itfelf, but ais furpaflitig the through its containing the reafons of all 

'V Sacred tb’^inerva. 

II. things. 
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who had compofed a btjojt'oii the niuvcrfe, and to Parn^enides on the odieri 
who had written on true beings. The divjir© Jimbli^us, therefore* aflccte 
v&y properly,; that the whole theory of. Plate is comprehended in thefe- two 
dialogues, the Parmenides and. Ttmieus. -For the whole doarine of mya- 
dane and fupermundime natures is accitrately delivered in thefe, and in; 4 he 
moft confjimmate perftffltidh » nor is any order of beings left without invefli- 

gation. • >-■ /•' y.' -• 

Wi may behold too the iStnilituds of proceeding in the Timaeus to that, 
in the Parmenides. ' For, as Tinaseus refers the caufc of every thing in the, 
woridf ^-'the firft artificer, fo Parmenides fufpends the progrefGon of all 
things fronriffieeaevi And as the fornjCT afspwfents all things as partici- 
pating of dcfttipfgic providence, fh other exhiWts beings participating of 
a uniform eflenee. And again, as Timseo^- prior* to bis phyfiology prefents 
us through images with the theory of mundane Parmenides prior 

to his theology excites us to an lhvefttgptio»;j?f immaterial forms. For it is 
proper, after being cXercifcd h»,.dUC0Uffe8'ahovit the beft polity, to proceed 
to a contemplation of thc. univerfe ; and, after sin athletic contention through 
ftrenuous doubts about ideas, to betiako oarfelvei to the myftie fpcculation of 
the unities of beings., Aud thus - mbeh ft>r the hypothefis or argument. of 
the dialogue. * ^ ; 

But as a more copious aadsiccurate invedU^tuin. of fome of its principal 
parts will be ncccflary, even to a genCml knowledge of .the important truths, 
which it contains, previous to thio I- ifcfi^'pr^ht the reader with an OhftraA 
• of that inimitable theory rcfpeaiog tjbe.iC£m'hp®hs^^ things, whicn is the 
bafis of the prefeot work, and of die whoift philo^hy of Plata For by a 
comprehenfive view of tlus kind We (hall h&beltcr prepared for a minute 
furvey of the intricate parts of thijid^tde^U*^ and be cmiviuced bow jnfinitcly 
fuperior the long loft ^ Pythagoras and is «o the 

mental Jorrago o£ th(^ mod^rnSt > ' 

SJhce thefirftcaufc is thegood^oxA this is the feme with the one, as is evi- 
dent from the Parmenides, it is ncceffary that the whole of things flioujd be 
the moft excellent, that is, the moft united that can poffiblybe conceived. 
But pcM union iii the whole of things can no otherwife take place thaij 


by 


I S«e the iixth Book the KepuMic. 
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by the extremity of a IfeptS^ior oriier t 

df* alliance, with' b'i^i^*'wbK|h><^* P iftierior. 

Again,' with refpe^t tft ■ is’ th^^'nie; dfduld mtive b'r 

be motive oniy; sind feoiid B(# ttii^e4 between 

thefS’ there fhduld be two thiediuiB^i '!tife lelf-moti'i^} flitlh’es^ ltud-thuf^^ which: 
move aft'd at the iaroo tithecilre nSo^ed. ? Now* that SVbich is dJotiveoniy, and ; 
cohfequently ef^tfcJliy irta^otiidjile,' is intellect, y^hich poffeffcs both k& 
e(tenee%nd energy MJeternity ; *’the*vvltole inteliigenGc of which. ia& firmly 
eftablilhed in indivifibje lds}dh»iMHd* v('h'ich thoiigh a eatifo prior to itfeK 
paftioipates of deific Por itpoffefifeSj’ i&y-s PldtinuSj' twofold 

energies; one Itirid ’indeed a^'pht^tled, but the other^ itv confisquehce of 
becoming as it were; intoxicated, ^nd "'deifying ' itfelf with^; neiiar. But 
that which is felf-motivc is foul, 'which, oii aiicount of poflfeffing its. energy 
in tranfition and a iitiutation of life; requires the circulations of time to the 
perfeftion of its nature, and depeiitfes on inteMc£t as a more antient and con- 
fequOntly fuperior caufe. . But that WhiOfranoves and it at the fame time 
moved is nature, or that eorporcSil life which is diftrlbuted about body, and 
confers generation,- nutrition and lncrcafe to its flu6hiari«g effence. And 
laftly; that which is itidvcd dnly-jia body,'' which is naturally paflive, imbecil 
and.inbrt. ■ • ■"'V'.y-'''''; - i. "• 

Now, in confyiqpeneef 'pn!>found union fubfifting in things, it is 

necelTary thatVtHb dii^eft heSr^' or mtcUigibles Ihould . be wholly fuper- 
eircntiai,«^f»<r5^»i according proximity o that the higheft 

intalfeftfilhbuld be beings, fouls intcUea»» and the higheft bodies 

liv^s,'*bn account of their^bc^|\SlliholIy abforbed as k were iua vital nature^ 
Hence, in order that the rooft perfedl union pbffible may take place between 
the laft of iacorpbrcals and the firft of' bodies, it ris ncceffarytbat the body 
of the world fobdl|;b<s Jonfummatcly “yital ? or indeed^; according to habitude, 
and alliance, A. neceflary^that e bbdyofytHis kidd fhould 

be perpetually gep .«d/^''bavc a fubfiftbhbe;io<perpetuaUy ilrrawf/ig io h. 
For after inteHb£l;‘' wbkli' eternally abides thci fame both in effcnce and 
energy, and foul, which' is eternally the faujf ^n cflenw! jbut rauMble iit 
, ener^,' .that nature tduft foc^^ wkich h %rpctualfy mutable bt^ iu 
efleoce idd energy,’ lMa4iW^h cohfo^endy fubfi^^ U pcrj^rtual difperfiqit 
of temporal cxtenfion, and is co-extet^ded with time. Such: a body, there- 
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fore, tt*vcpyj>ropcrly fekl^o |ie*gcriftrated!,''*l the>feB^e^tiw this gene- 
ration; is perpetual j becanfe,-on Scoount^f i^s. divifiKlUy and extenfion, it 
alone derivpa ite ex;^iftence from kor^ <»ttfe s Hkewifo,*beciaufe .it is a 
coroppfite^s^ Miiijauf^t is.niot 

its bcing iu cdiituii*^ generate - fOo^ on accdunt of th? perpc*'- 

tuity of its dupa|iOft, : tb<^h thM^ik' nptiliing th^ ^a flovy^ing eternity, 
may be wy/jpwlapjsrly called ' a' vi>hble. !'yii|h'7a^^^ for every 

things endued whb a total fubfifoence&iet^riwt ;’anddtlM tnayjbe truly affcrted: 
of body.; <rf *(vl%n'vi^e, bc*fidef:<ti«tsits^ fe|i|j^^ 

with thd= infinite tinie<*'«.I^ thw dJvirte or eeleftial body 

may be.pt|^ei4jr callid of an 

animal vu/ioli mally- and 

necefiariiyVf^oirkd, ..Vl *. totally and 
whole-partially^ therefore, with a 

total fubjifitme. which. the Worfd other foan^ the eeleftial 

orbsj. which are confequofttly t^wokhati^ divide/ after fo manner as 

the whole body^of the worlc^- together/ with, the fpheres of the elements ; 
aiid.tbe •a/holes pirtidlly^ ^t. irtdividuals of the various, 
fpecies of animaisi'fi*Bb>a»;amkh, a'iidrfe, iapd the like, .. 

Now this, divine body* oiV t^bi^htWitS/fo to fublunary natures,^ 

was called ' by Ariftotle;o;,^^i'%*i^and < W*a8rfaid by?^latb to be compofed 
for the moft part'ifsom;fife»T.:Ti^ut im6rder;tb d:mjfr€ fotfbft compreheftfion. 
of its nature, it is tie^jefiTeiyf to oft:forve,^foat^the t^o which,. accord- 

• ing to Plato, are fituated^ih the’ cktfbriaes, are fire;and earth* and that thc: 
char»aeri^ of the former: is !ui/^ility.s;O^A of tW^vxr tan^btiity 'u- to that, 
every thiiig .hccoimes yifible through fife, ahdititogible through earth. , Noty; 
the whole’ of this cdoftial bady^^if^tchis calM by foc antienta hcaycn, boni 
fifta of an Unbnrniu^ vlvifie fire^Uhe the; natutal^li^t which, our bodies con- 
tain, and the illuminations of. whtbh give life to.bur mortal part- But the. 
ftars aqe for kbe moft part cOmpolW/from this fire,, containing at . U)c fame; 
tithe dbe fommits of the other elements.. Hence, :|||^aven is wholly of a 
fiery oharsidleriftic, but contains: iiT a caufol manner the /powers of the other 
elemenJ^ ;'%as, , for idnl^ah*:.'^y|M.folidit)riihd.ftability of earth, the congluti- 
^ noting ahd unifying natuw bf watery at^ the tenuity and tranip^rcncy of air- 
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For, M earth ddraprehenids«Itthtegs tt^ri^naliXk^^ei/i^h^the heavMs^ 
contain all things actjoi^dling to «'1foiy cha^eriftid^ >; 

But the following extraordinary pi^gc from Procltt# ,a^ unfolds 

the nature of--tU?i dify]^Jbijd|^';ai^iit^ fire 'arid' the 

other eleroentss'”' thaf^He 'fire’-'of 

the heavens U ftht t^l^hnSfe with ftWondpy%o» b^^ a diviiie UA 

confubllfteiitt^liiife, aC^ipti^edlQdt dre that which 

fubfifc irithe fuiduriairy rdj^tliisp»t|ESd)fttha^^ generatedahd corruptible. 
Pure fire, th«^fofd fid?^ %(|^ whole of fire is 

contained ;Vbt}£ as another fpe- 

cies of eartt^ ^tiwaily alTocia is pr^er it ftiiSuld, and 

pofleffing fQotbirig hpt iSfidity'fl&wi* . 'Forf ,as fe illumj^tive, and 

not .burning, -fo ewth not at^ flugg^,; but ewh ^fubfifts 

according to that which w.:t^.^^isoii ptirc and jtrue fire is 

there, fo true earth attdjthe of earth * ;, and 

dre is here according to {riirtit^^M^ft* 'ntuiiipaitterMl|'» d earth is according 


to a primary fubdl^dhce; , So tb^t in hepcti thse fuin,mit of earth is con- 
tained, and in earth;thddrj^’l^;^itttent 6f ;fir'c. is evident that 

the moon.has the fight; for 

obiiruiftipri of* fight is’ The ftats too obArufl 
our fight, %y 'i5sdiiri^ d’li^^ But fince fire 

and earth ■d'ebents muft be 

there alfo ; air i'rft,*^"^^ and'a^tc, but water, is 

bcmgmoft vaporous: ea^. it the^^4^%^ fUbMirig fhr purer than in the * 
lublunary region j that all things mi^-b(i,3h ill/and'yetln an acdobmodated 
manner in 'facn. . t ^ '^,.V ;i '":>■■ ■ 

“^However, that w,ho)id^|^|^^^4hd g^gm^ahi^pf fhbefeuh tnay 
become a^arcnt^.a^h'-tilfeeilfi^'th^i^ii^;*^'- on* 

high. Thele fw:w aptlti, firft of 

all in the deibu«irs»f whhlcsi^uhifor^^«<^ to cauife. For aU 


• In 'iini. p. IfS*, 

* For it U iwceflkrt <rf fliorff be, w wo have 

before obferred, aceordiogW^^ .1^ tp ^ nftiw> ^ W(Xid; »n<f tbU/ort 

raTjtf is cdkdbr-thePiatoaiftt iMiiin or a “t " 

caufes 
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paa(e4 ilre; 'pry^louflj^^^ httn, (tccorditig iocNti^ (^opapr^henfion ; as 

weU tt^ *ntei)<i£lual, diyiij^, pur«» and vigorous powor of fire, as the con- 
taining and vi:vifi(i eaule of air f, •and'' as well the. prolific and r^crminating 
efience of vinater, as the firm, (ih^utable, and undevutin^ ftitin of earth. 
And thts' the theoic^ifi: Orpheds knowing, he thus fpeaks concerning the 
demiurgus; v-.'/ , ■ 

•-i ' 'His body ’s botindleft, ftaUc, fiiD' of ' 

'And ^ ' vt- ' 'j' 4--, •' 

. L .. Tir extended fegkin of : fart«ind«g air . 
s, , Form* hi»,jl)FC*4 ^*‘eal4cr^, backhand bofem/ 

- ;-Agpin, I ^ - /; : 

HU middle zone *i the f{>reading ^M'-{>r|qlo.und. 

And ' ‘ ' _ , , / 

The diftant realm* of Twuru* rf^urfe! 

• Within earth'* robiifhU krfy feet feeSrej" ' 

For thefe catth'*'dtOidft^ttftd*''to JdidbdOBg^ 

And form hU ha$s, pi^anent an.d 

“ But from thefc demiurgic caufes. a progreflion of the elements into the 
univerle takes place, but not immediately into , the fublunary world. For 
how can the moft immatei:iia.l things give fijbfiftcnce to the rnoft material 
without a medium ; or thin]^, W.rnpvable be inipiediately hypbftatb of fuch 
as are moved in all dirc^^ions?, Since ;thc prt^reflion of things is nowhere 
without,a medium, but fubiifts accordt^tig tp p, WelVordcred fubjedioh ; and 
.generations into thele. materiaI,^_,difiipsitc4f,Cdih4 abodes, take 
through things of a proximate, order. , $iiMc'i thcrisfbfe,^ the elements in t&e; 
demiurgos are intellects and imparticjpablc mfeilcCloal pow^fs, what will 
be their firft, progreflion ? . Is it hpr;m|.aifcli,rt^^ remaim 

inteliedhial powers, but will bp pai|i^ipa?ed by mundane natures ? For from * 
imparticipable*int^eCl ithe .^roxi^^e 

cipated. Apd,; UhiverfaUy, pJ^O|^cflion iakps glace from impar^icipables to 
things partkip^ed, and from Supermundane to mundane forms. But what 
are thefc things ..which yet reman intelledual, but are participated, and what 
fubje^lhip- do they pofiels.? Is itriiot evident tbat they are no longer intcl- 
Icatial-|. b; ' But I caU thofe "natures intellcauai^ 

winch arc the forms df intelled, add of a ti-ul/ ihtelledual cHeiice. But 
’ becoming 
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bctotriuig’participjft^, and being do Ibnier rateUbdbaly . tliiat 

they are noJonger immovable , ftatore»> : betttg iin^vatilte« riiey 

ipuft be felf-morivc, Foriifhfefe are ptosto^dyfiii^irde^/riiftt 
natures; ahd fidm fhtbg* effentially atpr<^W?Si^t^ to 

iuch as ai^ fo accoifding'to i>aTtidpatie«i «nd^fj^^ to faeh 

as are fclf«motivc. Thefe elements* thereforej iubfiil in tife, and are felf- 
tnotive and inteHe&oal according to |»rticipat^;. Bot the pregreffion from 
ahia mofi; be inauifeS. For the ittio^iate defcent from life is to animal ; 
^ncp this is proximate to' Kfe^ And irom that wh^ cflentially felf- 
rootive, to that which is^ feifitnolive according t:o-a participation of Kfe. 
■iPori fo far as It proceeds from life to animal, it fnffers a mutation. But fo 
faf as it ptiil^Seds from that vdiich is immaterial to things immaterial *, (that 
is,^ iiich as may be called immaterial when dontraftcd with mutable matter,) 
and from divine life to a divine cfTencc, it becomes allimilated to them, ff, 
therefore, you take away from hence that whieh is immaterial and immu- 
table, you will produce that which is mutable and material. And through 
this, indeed, they arc diminilhed frOm fuch as are before them ; but on 
account of thc'lymmctry and order Of their motions, and their immutability 
in their i|^tations, they become aflimilated to them. If, therefore, you 
take aWay this order, ypu will behtdd the' great confufion and inconftancy 
of the elOmenti^^t and djiS %|li‘ bc tbe laft progteffion, and the very dregs 
and f<w3iment of air the prim" gfadations-of the elements. 

“ Of the elementsi therefore, feme are immovable, imparticipaWe, in- 
teUc£lnaliand demiurgic ; Others are intelleftual and immovable accord-* 
ing to effence, but paiticipated by muiidane natures. Othersagain are felf- 
ittotive, and cffeutially lives; but others are felf-motivC and vital, but are 
not lives. Some again are after»moitive, or ihovcil by anotb^^ but are 
' moved m orderj^ rmnner; and,- ’others have a difordcii^^ tumul-* 
tuous, and co'nfui^ «fcftcnce*”'- 

Such then is tjie jjilDgreffion of the' elcment4</ itbri ilich the hature of a 
jccleftial body. But,m tliO ’body ^ of tbe Vvorld fphcrical, and this mhft 
iieccnarily be the cafe,'as'a fpheire is the moft perfect of ' figures*) an^ the 
worfdthc beft of effedts) there mnftbej|»pie part in.it prielp^^ a 

* He laeaatibe diric^l^ies of the ,ttars, and die bejy of the hfaTcm; comjEtared 

wUh fuUuoarT bodies, oiay be {aftly called immatnai Mift, . 


centre. 



nJ5fcni|^»!s.|iiul this can otti^r, than earth. :Por, in w orderly progreifittn 
;>.p^tWt)§s, .tbat which is inpft . distant* aud .the laftjj is the wfOTftj:|ind*.this we 
<h^y« already ftown is^the earths iBut in a fpbere,'that whi<?h is onoft 
frotri the faperftcies is.the C,^eAre ».and^.>thcrcfpre» earth is theccentre of t^e 
, «ir0.i^. ThlSiCQ*icln/ion, ind«!td» willdpubtlela bc, ridiculed by pvcry fagacious 
\ ty | p derny as tod abfurd in fuch an enlightened age as the prefcnt to delerve 
the labour of a i confutation. However^ as it follows by an inevitable coil- 
fequencerfrona the preceding theory^ this theory is founded on fhe haf- 
tnondbus union' of things, we may ftfely aflert that- it is gqnfubfiftent with 
the viniverfe itfelf. At fuch a period, indeed, as the , prefent,. when there is 
fuch a dire -perverfiou of religion, and men of every defeription are involved 
in extremeiropiety, we cannot wonder that the fpirit of profane innovatbu 
fliould caufe a fiiailar confulion in the of the world. For men of 

the prefent day being deftitute of true fcience^ and not having the Icaft 
knowledge of the true nature and progrefllpns of things', in the firft place 
make the univerfe an unconne<Sled produ^lipu, generated in time, and. of 
courfe naturally fubjeA to diflblution ; and, in the next place, allow of no 
ieffential diftinflion in its principal parts. Hence, the earth is by them hulled 
. into the heavens^ and rolled about their central fun in coujunftion with the 
aeleftial orbs. The pladets are fuppofed to be heavy bodies limilar to our 
fluggilh earthy the fixed ftafs are all fo many funs ; and the fun himfelf is a 
de^e, heavy body,;0ccafionally fu{Fei;it\g dimnefs in his light, and covered 
with dark and fuliginous Ipots. Witjh relpe<S to this lafi: particular, indeed, 
^ey boaft of/;Qcular j^pnviftioii through the aflifiance pf the telcfcope \ and 
what reafbq^g:,caJ> inyaUdate the teftimony.of the eyes ? 1 anlwer, that the 
eyes in this particular are moredecciyed when aflifted by glafles, than when 
truftingTtn their own naked power; of perceiving. For, in reality, we do not 
perceive the heavenly bodies theiprelves, but inflammations in the air : 
br, in other ’words, certain portions of air enkindled by the Iwiftnefs of 
their courihi This at leaft cannpt be denied to be poffible ; and, if fo, it is 
not at all. wonderful a grofs aeriar inflammation Ibould, when viewed 
through a ,»elej{cppe, appear dim and clouded with fpots. But this is not an 
hypothecs of own invention, but is derived from Ammonias Hefmeas, 
who, as we are informed by Olympiodorus in the Phasdo, was of th|s opi- 
‘dion, as alfo HcrajsiltUS long before him; who, Ipeaking. (lays Olym- 
■ voi. II. 31' piodorus) 
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piodorus) ill his obfcure way cdnceraing the fua» iays pf that lumioacy 
enkindling menfnres and enungnifiiingme^^Sy'-^^X is* cokiadliug an 
image ofjhimfelf in thc iiir. wh^p-he rifes, the fame becoming extinguiflvcd 
when he fets. ' , 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their iyilem of aftronomy was 
adopted by Pythagoras and his foiiowera, for this opinion is confuted 
Spanheim and Dickinfon ; and this, &ys Fabrlcius % with no contemptible 
arguments : and we are inforined by Simplicius *, long before them, that 
the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did not mean the fun, but a 
demiurgic vivific fire* feated in . the centre of the earth. The prophecy of 
Swift, therefore, in liiaiGuUlycr’s Travels, that the boafted theory of gravi- 
tation would atone time Or other be exploded, may, certainly betconfidered 
as a moA tru^ prediflion, at lead fo far as relates to the celeftial orbs. 

But to return from this digreflion. The inerratic fphere, according to 
the Platonic philofophy, has the relation of a mpnad to the multitude of liars 
which it contains ; or, in other words, it is the proximate caufe of this mul- 
titude which it contains, and with which it has a coordinate fubfiftence. 
But, according to the fame philofophy, all the planets are fixed in folid 
fpheres, in conformity to the motions of which they perpetually revolve 
but, at thcfesfame time, have peculiar motions of them own befides thofe of 
the fpheres *. , Thefe fpheres too arc all coiKcntric, or have the fame centre 
with the earth «nd the uiliverfe, ai^ do not confift of hard, impenetrable 
matter, as^the modems have ignorantly fuppofed ; for being dirwie or imma- 
terial bodies, fucb- as we. have already deferibed^ they have nothing of tfie < 
denfity and gravity of this our earth* but arc able to permeate each other 
without divifion, and tp occupy the feme placp together juft lik^; the illu- 
minations emitted from feveral lamps* which pafe through the whole of the 
feme room at once, en<l Acrvade each other, without confufion, divuifion, or 
any apparent diftinfij;) M So that thefe fpheres are fimilar to mathematical, 
bodies, fo far as the Jk imittaterial, free from contrariety, and exempt 
from every paflivc quajwy t but are dilFereut from them, fo far as they are 
full of motion and life. Bur they are concealed from our fight through the 

I 

* Vid. Blblioth^Grdec. vol. x* dcOi|iheo» 

♦ In Anftot. de CoelO) lib. a. ‘ . 

9 For Plato makca no mention of epicyclea and eccentrk circIes.^ 

^ tenuity 
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tchutty. and fobtUity of their ‘ while, on the contrary^ the fire of the 

plants which are carried in them k vifible through the Solidity which it 
pofifelTes. So that darth k hibre predominant in the planets tha|[f in the 
fpheres ; though each fubfifts^ for the moft part, according to thd chatadter- 
iftic of fire. But let it be carefully rcokmbcred, that the peculiarity of all 
fire is the ieing viJibUy but that nether heat nor fluidity belongs to every 
fpcteieS of fire: and that the, property or all earth is the bting tangible^ but 
that gravity and fub'fiding dowuwardi' do not belong to all. 

But, in confcqoencc of e^h of thefc Iphercs being a vWtw, or fiart with 
a totdl fubjifience^ as we have already explained, it follows that every planet 
has a number of fatelUfes furrounding k, knalogous to .the choir of the fixed 
ftars ? and ihat every fphcrc is foil tfif Gods, angels, and dzmoils, fubfifting 
according to the properties of the fpheres in which they refide. This theory 
indeed is the grand key to the theology of the antients, as it Ihows us at one 
view why the fame God is fd often celebrated with the nanses of other Gods ; 
which led Macrobius forrticrly to' think that all' the Gods were nothing inorc 
than the different powers of the fun; and has induced certain fupcrficial 
moderns, to frame hypothefes concerning the antient theology; lb ridi* 
culous, that they deferve to be confidefed in no other light than,lhc ravings 
of a madmkn, or the undifciplined coticcptions of a child,. But that the 
reader may be folly convinced of this, let him attend to the following ex- 
traordinary pafTages from the divine commentaries of Proclus'on the Timajus. 
And, in the fifft place, that every planet Is attended with a great number of 
• fatellites, is evident fcom the folbwing ciratfon ;-r-“ There are other divine 
animals attending upon the circulations of the planets, foe leaders of which 
are the leven planets ; and thefe revolve and return in their circulations in 
conjundibn with their leade'fs, juft as the fixed ftars arc governed by the 
circulation of the inerratic fphttre*’’-^E/J»A< atj oupanx a-vPtm- 

fjLsyxTXigTUf*^^itijAa/Mi'’iripepepx/ffUy^‘/ifjt.oySfeiirn'vi iT^x.-^K»t trvf/.ii'ifimPie/, fcxt ()Vy- 

airem^/triarai rcaf Uvriti? wvwtp xom t« >»p«rs/r*< wro « Mr vipt^opxi *. 

And in the fatne place he informs usV that the rcyoiutibn of thefe latellites 
is fimfilar tp-that of the planCts which they attend; and this, he acquaints 
us a little before, is according to Plato a fpiral revolution. K«/ yap txvtu 
T pmQjiiyx tVTt, Kxi jrXarw t%mx Totavri^y, oixy (tpriKsy Treft twv tV7« pxpM vpoupoy, 

■ ' !■ - ' 

y VId. Procl. in Tim. p. 279. 

313 


Again, 
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A^ln, With refpca: I^a«ei:1^ere,^ia'num* 

ber (of fatellites) 

fifting prdper diTwjktic^^^^ pf lkec<n)t»-ti^i<^( 

stvuKoyw TM tA# Aolild be 

inquired why, ^ one tbonad. the wJbU. 

nefs Xi^^) of hutlafeong'^^'iaanets there is both a Sherry* vohle- 

nejs or tgtalhy^ thati$p«h^^fpherc of and a leader 'Wides in eaeVthat 
is the apparent orb; hlif aiiffw «t>the.6ttte place, that as the moti^' of 
theplaheh' is m6r^varl0i|i!i.thah'thht hf the fixed ifers^:-ih their poflefflon of 
goycrameht Is Itjhte^lihdaiifi prdceed into a greater multitude. 

|de «dds— But ih ' the, fublonify^^^%^ is ftiU a greater number of 

gOTfefiibrti; for themonadt (that is, toMiiiet) in the heawns giinemtc a num- 
ber analogous to thcmfelves. So-thsr the planets being Secondary to the 
fixed ftars, require a twofold gpi^rnment f one of which is more total and 
. the other more partial. , , ■' : ; ' 

But with refpea to the iatellites, the firft in order about every planet are 
Gods ; after thefe, daemons revolve in lucid' orbicular bodies and thefe are 
foHo#cd by partial fouls fu^i as ours, as the following beautiful paflage 
abundantly, evinces. ‘‘ Bht that in each' of thefe (the planetary fpheres) 
there is a poulfitudo coordinate ^o each, you. may infer from the extremes, 
,For if the ineft«kid..fphere a imtlfitude coordinate to itfclf, and earth is, 
v«rith refpea to terrcftrialanraal^ what the inerratic fphere is to fuch as are 
cel^ial, it is necfcfiiiry that every viksltnefs fhould pofleft certain partial 
anittials coordinate toitfelf, thratig^Wh^ih allb the fpheres derive the appel- 
lation of whaUneJh. But the na^otea fitaated in the middle are concealed 
from our fenfe, while, in the mean tinte,- thole contained in the extremes are 
apparent t 'oni fort' tht^gh their tranrcendent^WKl elfencc, and thfebther 
through theifralhan# t^urfirlvcsj But ifi^^alfbuls are dilTeminated about 
thele fphpres,.'^ih^ iMk ^e'f^,^ ibme th,e>.mpbjilj:''and others about 
each of the rem^w^«phei;c8 •^{,'aihd if prior to Ibuk there are dasraOns 
filling up the lierii^ ofwhich tiiey are the leackra f^lt is evidently beautifully 
1^4 ^ the fpheres is a tybrldi t|i< is agreeable to the doc- 

, 9 ^ when they teach us'^that ^hert* are.Gcds in every Ipheik 

* *tS\ ! Thu Plato himfdf afletti in the follov^g' dialogiie. 

prior 
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j>rior. to ds^oiw, tl^e goyorntnei^t 6 i ifemc receiving its pecfe^on under that 
orpthei*.' .As^orint^nce witii refpeft to pur queen -the.MooQV that Ihc coui- 
tainlPtWe goddefs Hecate anid* Diana' ; and: ^ith rdpcS to our foverj|ign the 
Sun^ .aud the Gods which he contains, iheolo^fts celebrate Bacchus as.tlib- 
fifting there, ‘ . . 

‘ The Sun's adeflbr, who with s^tchHi] eye 
^ • . Infpeds the facred pele*:. 

The)t,;alfo celebrate Jupiter as feated there, Otiris, and a folar Pan, sb 
R lcy ife other divinities, of which the books of thcologifts and theurgifts are 
full 5 . from all wjhich it is evident how true it is that each of the planets is 
the leader of many Gods, which fiU up. its proper circulation — 'Ot< Si x«< 
ev ixacTT}! Too.TWK.irXidsf «<rw fxaiTTjl (ruirTa<xo»'» xMXA<^MWveia( m axto rtvy «xpwy. Ei 
yap V «.TrKaym «%.«/ ava-xotyov eatux^ , xat a yn TMr y^oviMv ^mmv erxi, cJf SKiiyt) rcuv 

evpuviMV, avaynti xut SKa<rxrtv aAefijrcK xrayxug eyuy jispttca uxxa cxyfxoiya Tpog avxy ^a, 
3/a xa/ o^oT^xif T^yovxai. Aav^ayet h ^f^uy xa pk&rci x>iy ai<r^<riy, xm axpx'v 3)}X«i' oyxuy, 
ruv [J.SV, 3/a xrjv vmp^ap.vpov eutr/ay, Toiy 3$ 3/a tijy Trpof o’vyyiystay- E/ 3t xa/ fxspi- 
Kai ^Injyjxt mpi avxcvg svTrapyjTay, otKKat pLSv ntipt ^A/ov, aAA«/ 3« Trip/ o-tAijiij)', ocK7\at h Trip/ 
fHM(rrov xtmy J^oixtmv, xa/ xrpe xmv vpi/^wy 3a/jUoyif «ri)/*TrAi)pet/o'’/ tag uyiXag uv eiriy ^ys^vigt 
h)Xey oxt xa^ug etpfixM xo<r^v .ivia(rxy[y ttvai tuv r^aipeoy, xa/ xuy Bto^oym tiftap ruvxa 
^^acff‘}LoyTt»ni,eixax«V'!rfpi'iMx«'r9tfg:B(Blt4yaOxeigtivcti),'7r^ tw» Saz/ioroiy, a^Kovg vtto xuy 
itX\uy xshovyrag ■iysfidytityi riff Surrrwvijf ^jixwy 0 x 1 xa/ tj 'E x«t»i ‘.S ia 

WT/y ly auTj, xa/ v ^px'iiMg) Xa/ Wip/ Tev^tatiAtug *HX/eu Hat xuv (xsi Btuv, xoy tKtt ^toyvxey 
v^yovyxig, 'HiA/ef xrap^pog iTr/axSTTlwy weAw aj/vey, Toy'' ***'» xovOrtpiv, xov llaya 
ToyijA/axoy, rouf aAAouf, A /3A(W wArjpfir f/r**T»y,5»foAoywy xa/ xuy Siovpyuy, uy 
thrayxuy . exTug a^9sg, xat xuy wAaywptiywy ixo/rroy eeysAapypiy ttvat TroAAwa- /&£wy, 
rvptTrAjjpovKTO/y auTOu T>;y./S/*y TTipX^opaj*. , . 

Now, from this extraordinary pafl&ge, we 'may perceive at one view why 
the Sun in, the Orphic hym.p8’ is .palled Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, 
and Bacchus'thc 'hiH ». why . the Moon jeems to be the feme with Rhea, 
Ceres, Proferpine, Juno, Venu^i &c. and, in Ihort, why any one divinity is 
celebrated with .the iiapies ftid epithets of fp .many of the reft, hor from 
this fublime theory it fpllo^s that every Iphere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Vcfta,. Minervp, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo, and in Ihort every deity, each fphere at the lame time conferring 
on thelc Gods the peculiar charadteriftic pf its nature ; lb that, for iullance, 

.* Prod' in Tim. p. 279 * 


in 
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in :th6 flin they all.poflefs « ftAar property, in the moon a luikr ohe, and fo 
of the reft. From too Vft may pteiHStive the trifth of that divine 

laying of the antients, tij^t ^ thingn are foll of <56ds ; for more particular 
orders proceed from fiiCh 0 tfedi^geaem!, the muiidahe from the fuper- 
mundane, and'-the fublunaif;^ from the celeftial ; while earth becomes the 
general receptacle dfj the illuminations of all the Gods. “ Hen'cc (fays 
Proclus ‘) there is a terreftrial CercS, vVefta, and Ifis, asrlikewifc a terreftrial 
Jupiter and a terreftrial Herm^t^'etfabliflied about the one divinity pf the 
earth ; jhft as a multitude of CeJeflteFGoda proceeds about the one divinity 
of the heavens. f*^or there are pf^i^iihons of all the celeftial Gods inwj .thc 
earth; and earth cohtains alk things, in an earthly manner, which heaven 
comprehends ccleftially. Hence \'vc fpcak of a terreftrial Bacchus, and a 
terreftrial Apollo, who beftows the alhvarious ftreams of water with which 
the earth abounds, and openings prophetic of futurity.’* And if to all this we 
only add that all the other mundane GbdS fubfift in the twelve above men- 
tioned, and that the firft triad of thefe is demiurgic or fabricaiive, viz. 
Jupiter, f^eptune, Vulcan’; the fccoud, Vefta, Minerva, Mars, defensive', 
the third, Ceres; jufto, Diana, v/vj/fc; and the fourth. Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo,, ificvafmg and vlamioa/f .'s— 'l.fay, if we unite this with the preceding 
theory, there is nothing lp the antient theology that will not appear admi- 
rably fublime and beautifully conn€<ftedj accurate in all its parts, fcientific 
and divine.’ Such then being the true account of the Grecian theology, 
what opinion muft We ' form of wfotched fyftcms of modern mytholo- 
gifts; and which mdft defofves odr admiration,. the impudence or ignorance * 
of the authors of fuch fyftcms ? The' fyftfems. indbed of thefe men are fo 
monftroufly abfurd, that We njay cbnftdcr'thcm as inftaneCs of the greateft 
diftortioji ol^Mtrthe rationaf faculty whidb can ' ^flibly befall' human nature, 
while conne^led vij|t' J|hch‘ a body as thh pfeifcht. oni of thefe con- 
fiders the Gods ^y fymbolis; of agrlopf^rc, ‘another as men who once 
lived on the eartif ' , find, a third "as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. 
Surely ftiouVd thefe, Tyftenfs be' tfahfmltti^'jib'^pDftcrity, the hiftorian by 
whom they ai'e related muft either be conlldcrcd by fiituye generations as an 
impoftor, or his narration muft be vlcwccf in the light of an extravagant 
romance. ^ . 

I only add, as a conclufion to this fublime theory, that though the whole 

* In Tim. p. sSa. ' * Sec my notes on the Cratylni. 

of 
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of the celeftial, region is compofed from the four elements, yet in fonjo 
places fire in cjonjunaioo with e^tth (/. e. earth without gravity and denfity) 
predominates ; in others fire, with the fummit of water; and in ofhers»^gain 
fire with the fummit of air : and according ta each of thefe- an all-varioua 
mutation fubfifts. Hence fome bodiei in the heavens are vifible, and theft 
are fuch as have fire united with the folid ; but others are ftill more vifible * ' 
and thefe are fuch as have fire mingled with the fplendid and diaphanous 
nature of air. And hence the fphercs of the planets, and the inerratic 
fphere itfelf, poflefs a more attenuated and diaphanous cffencc ; but the jftars 
are of a more folid; compofitip;i. But fire every where prevails, and ail 
heaven is charaflerized through the power of this exalted element. And 
neither is the fire there cauftic (for this is pot cvep the property of the firft 
of the fublunary elements, which Ariftotlc cilU Jiery^ jrvpoahf) nor corruptive 
of any thing, nor of a nature contrary to earth ; but it perpetually ihines 
with a pure and tranfparent light, with viyific heat, and illuminating power, 
r And fuch ard the outlines of the lyftem of the world, according to. Pytha- 
goras and Plato ; which, ftrange as the affertion may ftem, appears to have 
been but little known from the .aera of the emperor Juftinian to the preftnt 
time. That beautiful mode in which as we have ihown the elements fubfift 
both in the heavens and the earth, has not been even fufpci3:ed by modern 
natural philbfophers to have a^y cxillencc ; and aftronomers have been very 
far from the truth in their affertions concerning the celeftial fphcrcs. In 
confcquencc of indolence, or igqorapce, or prejudice, or from all three in 
eonjunflion, the moderns have invented lyftems no Icfs difeordant with the 
nature of things than different from each other. They have juft been able 
to gain a glimpfe of the beautiful union of things in the vegetable and ani- 
mal tribes belonging to the eafth, and have difcoycrcd that the Iqweft of the 
animal fpecics and the higheft of the vegetabl<f approximate fo near to each 
other, that the 'difference hetweep the two can' fcarcely be perceived ; but 
this is the very fummit of their refearches ; they are unable to trace the 
copneflion of things auy further, and reft fatisfied in admitting that 

Th< chain continues, but with links unknown. 

* That Is, in themfelVea : but they arc inviiible to us, on account of their pofleiCng but little 
of the relifting nature of earth and tbi» U the reafon why wc cannot fee the celeftial fphercs. 
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of earth.^ So |i^%t]be opjf»6fiia(«i q£ the(« ia pcoultly 
flgtf ii^^that aniimt. war i, the b^ite^i^oil more^cxcellcot iiatujre? h^ag 
cvj[«'y; »here^icoplwjjt;h^ the i^heniana^<.apdi^oCe of a^^onti^ry ondei- by, the 
infeabit»Ote';Qf fhs AtWtic 

Tbal^ tho^^e4^«' however, that Plato’s account of the 


Atlafttk^ll^ijlid iS’iOOt^afi^ion of hilbwhd^iiThg, let bim^^ttenid to thq fol- 
lowing rc^iott of oneiMarcellus, wbOjVrropt^n hi^lioty of iEthjopian afSiirs, 
according to Proclus ' :•—** That fbch, great, an ifland once cxifted, 

is evinced by thole who have coa]ppred;hiliories of things relative to the ex- 
ternal fea. For they relate-tbit in thi'ir time? Jthere. were Icven.hkndaiin 
the Atlantic foa, facted to Proferpjne : :and befits thefe, three-otheb' ^an 
immenfe magnitude ; one^of which, wjts fecred^o Pluto, another to 
and another, which is the middle o£;^,thele, ahd is a th^ufand ftadipj' to 
Neptune. A nd befides this,, that the inhabitants; of this laihiflahd prefecyed 


the memory of the prodigipi^magmtude of the Atlant^ ;i0and, as related by 
their anceftorsj and of, it? govern ing for, ifnany, periods- all the iflands in; the 
Atlantic lea. And liicb is the jelatlan '^^^rcajlu?. in hi? jEthiopic hiftory,*’ 
• ‘Or/ fifif fyo’STj>jT«^Ti).T/f-. «?«■«?■ xai vyif T(^y tamopowrm rec rsf 

. eivai yup VMi 5V. 'ritfei?xf'Oiy- fifru /aJv vjjff’ivf » s«/v^ tm Ttshstytt 

lhpcrs(Poy}]s tip^i, Tpuf h eeTrXirsvfy pty ^lyJthixiTmofi Sc tou- 

iaty u>^iiv Us&iiiaivo^y yjT^wv K<*/.r»Sf oocovn-cif (y «i*r|? pvp/i' aw-a tm» 

w^ayeywK S<3«rfci^f/i' iripi rijf W^af yeyoj^iif rmt pj<reiii VKjij^yoXtitrfaT'iri^y yptiiri 

aroAXaf *w^/aS«v<i ^WMyxtvrott 'Tcafi^ ytWvC' /«> ow o 

McfpKi)^\/i(' fy tetg-Aii^ijuys ysypei^y. ' it^|h ’ ■ . 

Inde^ it is not ?t bll wohdetful that fo^Pge'an iHand Ihpuld once have 
exiftedi* nhi*^ Improbable th^ Why hnbfc fucheiiife prefent, though to us 
unkhot^n, .if^'^onl^ t^hlider .fh^j^lAtoniC,'theofy'#dK of 

which Ph®do, add 





which 



tl«} following estfiwr4iiiacry paiB^e fton# Proaloa ’ alwndautJy cooi- 
firiris. ** It is here {is^ ho)- fesgWirc to reoiehibor tb«R P^Onic bypoihcfta 
concerning earth. Fotf* Plato doW iwst meafoi^e its tsiagnituxJe aftcP' the 
fame mannef as ma^hematiciaitts; ^t'thsnksthatPits ititcrwtlis much greater* 
as Socrates ’aflerts in the Phaeio. 1» ^hich dialogue allb fee fays* tbstt there 
are marry babitabfe parts fimihu^ to oar Abode *. And het^ he relates that atr 
ifland andcoivtriieBt of thfe kind exift in the external or Atlantic fca. For, 
inde^, if the earth be natotAlly fpherical, it isueceffary that it Ihould be fuch 
acOorditig to its greateft port.. But^tfee parts which we inhabit* both inter- 
nally and cxternallyi exhibit great inequality- In fomO parts of the eai th, 
therefore, thcre'muff be an expaaded. plain, and an interxTil extended on 
high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus, he who paffes through a 
very profound region will arrive at the Atlantic moontaiu, whofe magnitude 
isf fuch, according to the relation of the ^hiopian hiftorians, that it touches 
the sfether, and calls a fhadOvy of five thoufand ftadia in extent; for from 
thd'nirith hour of the day the fiin is concealed by it, even to his perfect 
demerfion under the earth. Nor is this wonderful : for Athos, a Macedo- 
nian mountain, cafts a fhasdow aS far as to Lemnos, which is diftant from 
it fevpn hundred fladia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefc, which Mar- 
cellos the ^thiopic hiftoriatv mentions, related only concerning the Atlantic 
mountain ; but Ptdjcmy alfo fays that the lunar mountains are of an im- 
menfe height ; ahd Ariftotlc, that Gaucafus is enlightened bf the rays of the 
fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third part before the rifing of 
the fun. And if any one confiders the whole magnitude of the earth, • 


TV 


* In Tim. p. . 

» The latter Platonifts appear to have been pcrfeAly convinced that the earth contains two 
quwtcrs in an oppofite direflion to Europe and Afia % and (Mympiodorus even confidir? Plato at 
of the fame opinion, af't^'ejbllowing paffiige from Eis WmenUty on thit part of the Phwdp 

clearly evinces “ Pit# S be) diM^t his attention to fqtV .pa«» ** 

two parts which we i^ .M. c. Europe and Afia ; fo that there mu^ be two others, in confc 

quence of the antipodes. itrm m 

«« ii A««, aert Si, aSMi ayr.xiSki. ' Nbrfin Cohrequbt# of this, as they were icqtfaiated 

with Africa, the regaining fourth' quarter thuft; be thsit- which we call A^Jea. At- the fame 
time let it he carefally remembered, that thelif four quartets are nothing n^rc than four boles 
with refpeft to the wholtf sarlh, which contaihs itfany fuch parti $ and that cohlequently they 
arc not quarters of th^.f^ itlWf, but only of,a fmall part of tl« fearth in which they are con- 
tained, like a fnuU globe tn one of a prodi^io^Mtedt. ‘ . bounded 
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bounded by its elevated parts, .be, will conclude that it is truly of a.prodi- 
gious magnitude, according to the airextion of Plato.’* 

In the next place, by the. fable of . Phaeton we mu,ft undcrt^^nd-l^e. de- 
ftrudion of a confidorablts^part. of the eayth;through fire, by'means of a 
comet being diffoked of folar nature. .Likewile, when ke mentions a 
deluge, it is needfary ^o Temetnber, 'that through the devaftatious of ibele 
two elements, ,fire.and water, a mo^ -prolific regeneration of things takes 
place at certain periodVef time; and that when Divinity intends a reforma- 
tion, the heavenly bodies coiKut' with this defign in fuch a manner, that 
when a conflagration is about to, take place, then, according to Berofus ' 
the Ghaldaean, all the, planets are colleded together in Cancer; but when a 
deluge, then, the -planets meet in Capricorn. With refped to Pallas and 
Neptune, who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the reader will 
find an account of thefe Divuutics in the Notes to the Cratylus, I lhall only 
add at prefent, that, according to Proclus, Miperva moft eminently prcfidcs 
in the cdeftial conftellatioa called the- Ram, and in the equinodliai circle, 
where a power motive of the univerfs principally prevails. 

Af»ain, it is neceffary to underftand, that when the world is faid by Plato 
to be generated, this term exprefles its flowing and compofite nature, and 
does not imply any temporal commencement of its exiftence. For, as the 
world was neceffarily, produced according to effential power, this being the 
moft perfect of all modes of operation, it is alfo ncceflary that it Ihould be 
coexiftent with its artificer ; juft as the fun produces light eocxiftent with 
itlelf, fire heat, and fnow ■ coldnefs. The reader muft, however, carefully 
obferve, that when we fay it is neceflary that the caufe of the univcrlb 
ftiould operate according to power, we do not underftand a ueceflity which 
implies violence or couftraint ; but that ncceflity which Ariftotle * de- 
fine.s as the perfedly fimplS, and which cannot have a multifarious fuh- 
fiftence. And hence, this term, when applied to the moft exalted natures, 
to whom alone in this fenfe it belonos, fignifies nothing mot® than an im- 
poflibility of fubfiftiug otherwife than they do, without falling from the per- 
feiSlion of their nature. Agreeably to this .definition, Ncceflity was called 
by antient theologifts Adraftia and Themis, or the perfcdly right and juft: 

* Vid. Scnec. Natural. UI. ap. * Metaphyf- lib. 5. 



48© lNtft(>D»CYrGN 

and if men Qf the prefent dajT. had bat att^ded fo this iigtdficaihsh'df thd 
word* i. e. if any fcditiott 

tioniiig this of ncfceMty;>|»id fdrtwhatelj^^tftdd^ 'hot haVe 

ignorantly fuppoled, that thtb*%pfd^‘;#he«'4p^K^^^ to di^^hie hatvfres, %ni- 
fied conftrainf, vioknde, ’ arid Wi^-toUhg’ jSowei*. As ihtellea^ therefore,^ is . 
eternaly both acodtding to eflfencfc hnd ’feaergy,* and as fotil is 'dtemal in 
effence* tut temjjiOral in energy, the world is temporal both in eflbnce 
and energy. Hence, everjr thing prior tplfoul always is, arid b never gene- 
rated ; hut foul both if, < arid is'^rpciriairy generate • and the world never /r, 
but is always generated ; arid whatever the world contains in like manner 
never is j bat indead of being always generated^ like the whole world, is fo at 
fomO particular time. Becaule the world therefore is converlant with per- 
petual motion and time, it may be faid tobe always generated, or advancing 
towards being ; and therefore never truly is. So that It relcm hies the image 
of a -mountain ‘beheld in a torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain 
without the reality, and which 'is continually renewed by the continual re- 
novation of the ftream. But foul, which is eternal in effence, and tem- 
poral in energy, may be compared- to the itriage of the lame rock beheld 
in a pool, and which, of courfo, when compared with the image in the 
torrent, may be faid to be permanently thelamte.' In fine, as Proclus well 
obferves, Plato means nothing more by genensitkn thdia the formation of 
bodies, i. c. a rinotion or proceffiori towards the integrity and perfc£tion of 
theuniverle. 

Again, by the dmiurgus father of the world we mulVuriderftand Jupiv * 
ter, who fubfifts at the extremity of ihtintelleaual triad ^ ; and «sto or 
animal itfelf, which is the exemplar of the world, and from the contempla- 
tion of which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the laft of the /r/W, 

and is lame with the Ph^s of .Orpheus : for the theologiUrreprefents Hianea 
as an animal with t^ nds of Various beafts, as may be Ibcri' in our Notes 
to the Parmenides.' «or let the ceader be difturbed oil finding that, 
according to Plato, thef rll.ijaofe is riot the imm<idt|te criufe of the’univerfe ; 
for this is not through an^^ defca' or Ifribedllty'bf nhturev but, on the con- 
trary, is the cottfcquence of tranfedadcricy of |^ef. For, as the firft caufe 

I Sec the Note# on the Cratylus and Parmenidca» 


IS 
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is tb«, feme with the one, a tmifynig energy muft be the prerogative of his 
natww; aadat be is likewife pcrfeaiyvfupereflentiaJ, if the world were his 
progeny, it nUift be aa much as poflible fupereflentkl and pro- 
foiindly ouO ; but as this is not the, cafe, it is neceffary that u ihould be 
formed by intellect and, moved by fcul. So that it derives the unity and 
o-dodnefe of its nature from the firft caufe, the orderly difpofition and di- 
ftln^tion of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its perpetual motion from 
foul ; the whole at the fame time proceeding from the firft caufe through 
proper mediums. Nor is it more difficult to coirceive matter after this man- 
ner invefted with form and diftributed into order, than to conceive a potter 
making clay with bis own hands, giving it a ffiape when made, through the 
affiftance of a wheel, and, when faihioned, adorning it through another 
inftrument with figures ; at the fame time being careful to remember, that 
in this latter inftance different jnftruments are required through the imbe- 
cility of the artificer, but that in the former various mediums are neceffary 
from the tranfcendency of power which fubfifts in the original caufe. And 
from all this it is eafy to infer, that matter was not prior to the world by 
any interval of time, but only in the order of compofition ; priority here im- 
plying nothing more than that which muft be confidcred as firft in the con- 
ftru^tlon of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a difordered ftate prior 
to order ; but this only fignifics its confufed and tumultuous nature, when 
confidered in itfelf, divefted of the fupervening irradiations of form. 

With rcfpedl to the four elements, I add, in addition to what has been 
• faid before, that their powers arc beautifully difpofed by Proclus as follows, 


viz : 


Fire. 

Subtle, acute, movable. 


Water. 

Deufe, 6lunt, movable. 


Air. 

Subtle, blunt, movable. 
Earth. 

Denfe, blunt, immovable. 


In which di^ofition you may pcrceiye how admirably the two extremes fire 
and earth are conneaed, though.inaeed k is the peculiar excellence of the 
Platonic philofophy to find out, in every thing hecoroing mediums through 
that part of the dialcaic art called divifion ; and it is owing to 
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pliilofophy itfcif forms <b reg»kr'<Uii4»’'«<^ifii|«ttt a ivtiolc. But I have 
vented the followingnumbers for the purpofe of tfekdift^hatiofl 

of the elei^i^ artthmetically^ 

Let the *mbcr 6o reprcfeat fire» and +Jfo wrth.; ,and the; mediums be- 
tM'ccn thejTc, via. lapand a^a, will Oorrcfpoad ta air aad water. For as 
6 o : lao :i 240 : 48'd. But 60 = 3 x 5 x 4. 120 « 3 x jo x 4. 240 = 6 
X 10 X.4. and 480 = 6 K JO X 8.^ So that thefe numbers. will correfpond 
to the properties of thfc elements as follows : 


Fire : 

3 X 5 X . 4 : 

Subtle, acute, movable : 

W ATER : 

6 X loX 4:: 
Denfc, blunt, movable : : 


Air :! 

3 X 10 X 4 : : 
Subtle, blunt, movable. 

Earth. 

6 X 10 X 8 
Denfc, blunt, immovable. 


With refpedt to fire it muft be obferved, that the Platonifts confiJer ii'g/it, 
Jlamey and a burning coal, (pws, (pxo^, as differing from each other ; 

and that a fubjedion or reroiffion of fire takes place from on high to the 
earth, proceeding, as we have before obferved, from that which is more 
immaterial, pure, and incorporeal, as far as to the moft material and denfc 
bodies : the laft proceffion of fire being fubterranean ; for, according to 
Empedocles, there are many rivers of fire under the earth. So that one 
kind of fire is material and another immaterial, i. e. when compared with 
fublunary matter ; and one kind is corruptible, but another incorruptible; 
and one is mixed with air, but another is perfedly pure. The charafteriftic 
too of fire is neither heat qor a motion upwards, for this is tjie property- 
only of our terreftrial fire ; and this in confequence of not fubfifting in its 
proper place ; but t^c Autial peculiarity of fire is vifibility ; for this belongs 
to all fire, i. p. to ib iMvine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous. It 
muft, however, be cwcfully obferved, that our eyes, are by no means the 
ftandards of this vifibility : for we cannot perceive the celeftiaJ fpheres, on 
account of fire and ,air in their compofition fo much predominating oyer 
earth ; and many terreftrial bodies emit no light when confiderably heated, 

owing 
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owing to the fire whtcb.t|iey cdtifsilil' betftg whotly stbforbcd, as it were, in 
grofe and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with. refpe6t to earth, the charafteriftic nature is 

fblidity and tangibility, but Hot ponderofitjrand a tendency da^Vards j for 
thele properties do not fubfift in every fpecics of earth. Hence, when we 
cotiiider thefe two elements according to their oppofite fubfiftence, we fhall 
find that fire is always in motion, but earth always immovable ; that' fire is 
eminently vifible, and earth eminently tangible y and that fire is of a moft 
attenuated nature through light, but that earth is mofl: denfe through dark- 
nefs. So that as fire is eflentially the caufe of light, in like manner, earth 
is eflentially the caufe of darknefs ; while air and water fubfifting as mediums 
between thefe tlvo, are, on account of their diaphanous nature, the caul'es 
of vifibility to other things, but not to themfelves. In the mean time 
moifture is common both to air and water, connecting and conglutinating 
earth, but becoming the feat of fire, and affording nourilhment and ftability 
to its flowing nature. 

With refpedl to the compofition of the mundane foul, it is neceffary to 
obferve that there are five genera of being, from which all things after the 
firft being are compofed, viz. effence^ permanency^ motion, famenefs, difference. 
For every thing muft pofllefs 'effence abide in its caufe, from which alfb 

it mufl: proceed, and to which it muft be converted ; muft be the fame with 
itfelf and certain other natures, and at the fame time different from others 
and diftinguifhed in itfelf. But Plato, for the fake of brevity, affumes only 
• three of thefe in the compofition of the foul, viz. ejfence, famenefs, and differ^ 
ence ; for the other two muft neceffarily fubfift in conjunClion with tliefe. 
But by a nature impartible, or W'ithout parts, W'e muft underftand intelleCl, 
and by that nature which is divifible about body, corporeal life. The mun- 
dane foul, therefore, is a medium between the mundane intellect and the 
whole of that’ corporeal life which the world participates. We muft not, 
however, fuppofe that when the foul is laid to be mingled from thele two, 
the impartible and partible natures are confumed in the mixture, as is the 
cafe when corporeal fubftances are niingled together ; but we muft under- 
ftand that the fhul is of a middle nature between thefe, fo as to be different 
from each, and yet a participant of each. 
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But in order to underftand thefe numbers mathematically, it is neceflary to 
knoWy in the firft place, what is meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and 
itarmonic proportion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is v/heh an equal ex- 
teft is prefefved in three or more given numbers ; geometrical, when num- 
bers preferve the famO ratio; and harmonic, when the middle term is 
excelled by the greater, by the lame part of the greater as the excefs of the 
middte term above the Icfler exceeds the Icflcr. Hence, the nUmbers i, 2, 3, 
are" in arithmetical *|)fo{M>rtiotii ; a, 4, '8*, in geometrical, lince as 2 is to 4, 
lb is 4 to 8 ;.‘and 6, 4, 3, arc in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 
by 2, vihich is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by i, which is the third 
part nf '3p- Again, fefquialter proportion is when orie number contains 
another atfd'thc half of it befides, (uChas the proportion of three to 2 ; but 
IclqUiterttan proportion takes place when a greater number contains a teffer, 
andhehdes a third pait^f the lefler, as 4 to 3 : ®hd a'felquioftave ratio 
is when a greater ’ tiumber- contains a leflcr one, and an eighth part of it 
bcfidesj as 9 to 8 i^if'^his proportion produces in mufic ap entire tone, 
which is the prit^ .«f all fymphony. But a tone "contains five fympho- 
nies, viz. t\ic eJflro»t or felquitertian proportion, which is compOfed 
from two tones, att^ a femkone, whieh/s a fbuhd lofs than a tone; the 
'Safxnti^ or fc%uialter proportion, ^vhich is edrapeifed frbm thrcf; toflts and 
a lemitonc; tbb diapafon^ or duple proportion, i. e. four tbtwo, which is 
compofed from fix tones ; dtapdfidi dtapenUr which confifts of nine tones 

'/and 
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^nd a /emitonc; and- the di/diapaforif or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to 
on^, which contains twelve tones. 

But it is neceflary to obferve further concerning a tone, tiiat^ cannot be 
divided into two equal parts ; becaufe it is compofed from a feiquiodlave 
proportion, and 9 cannot be divided into two equal parts. Hence, it can 
only be divided into two unequal parts, which are ufually called femitoncs ; 
btit by Plato XsifjLji<xTCi, or remainders. But the lefler part of a tone was 
called by the Pythagoreans diejis^ or divijion ; and this is furpafled by a 
fefquitertian proportion, by two tones ; and the remaining greater part, by 
which the tone furpafles the lefs femltonc, is called ajtotome, or a cutting 

But as it -is requifite to explain the different kinds of harmony, in order 
to a knowledge of the compofition of lymphonies, let the reader take notice 
that harmony receives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, and 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when its divifion conti- 
nually proceeds through a lefs femitone and two tones. But the Enhar- 
monic proceeds through two diefes. And the Chromatic is that which 
afcends through two unequal femitones and three femitoncs ; or TpitifiiTono, 
according to the appellation of the anticnt muficians. And to thele three 
genera all mufical inftruments are reduced, bccaufe they are all compofed 
from thefe harmonies. But though there were many different kinds of inftru- 
ments among the antients, yet the Pythagorean and Platonic philofophers 
ufcd only three — the Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord ; to 
* which three they refer the compofition of all the either inftruments. From 
among all thefe, therefore;, Plato affumes diatonic harmony, as more 
agreeable to nature ; in which the tetrachordj^occeds through a left femi- 
tone and two tones; tending by this means from a lefs to a greater femi- 
tone, as from a more (lender to, a more powerful matter, which poflefles a 
fimplc form, and ds at the fame time both gentle and robuft. And hence, 
as all inftruments are converfant with thefe three kinds of harmony, Plato, 
fays Proclus, iu. coufequenc^ of preferring tlie diatonic harmony, alone ufes 
two tones wbci)’. he orders us to fill up the felquitertian, felquioflavc and 
fiemitone intervals.- 

With refpea to the numbers, which are evidently thofe deferibed by 
Plato, the firft three of thefe, i, 2, 3, as Syrianus beautifully obferves, may 
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be confidered as reprefentittg the foul of the world, abiding in, proceedings 
frotn, and returning to, hcrfelf, viz. abiding afecordihg to that Hrft part, pra-* 
cecding through the fccond, an«i this witboOt iny |»(ffivity or imbecility, but 
returning according to the third : for that which is perfeftivo accedes to 
beings through converfioh. Hut as the whole of'the niundane foul is perfect, 
united with intelUgibles, and eternally abiding in intelledl, hence ihe pro- 
videntially prefides over fecondary natures;* in one refpedt iiideed over thofe 
which are as it were proximately connefted with herftlf, and in another 
over folid and compafted bulks. But her providence over each of thefe is 
twofold. For thole which are connedlcd with her efience in a following 
order, proceed from her according to the ‘ power of the fourth term (4)', 
which poflefles generative powers; but return to her according to the fifth 
(9), which reduces them to "one. Again, folid natures, and all the fpecies 
which arc difeerned in corporeal mafles, proceed according to the 0(5luple of 
the firft part (i. e. according to 8), which number is produced by two, is 
foiid, and poflcircs generative powers proceeding to all things; but they 
return according to the number 37, which is the regrelBon of folids, pro- 
ceeding as it were fr*m the ternary, and exifting of the fame order according 
to nature : .for fuch arc all odd numbers. 

And thys much for the fi'rft ferics of numbers, in which duple and triple 
ratios are cornpreherided ; but after this follows another feries, in which the 
duple arc filled with fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, and the fcfq^uitertian- 
fpaces receive a tone. And here, in the fifll place, in the duple progreflion 
between 6 and i2j we may perceive two mediums, 8 and 9. And 8 indeed 
fubfifts between 6 and i a in an harmonic ratio ; for it exceeds di by a third 
part of 6, ajjd it is ih'iife^manHer exceeded by la by a third part of 12. 
Likewife 8 is in ifolquitcrtiati ratio to‘6i but 12 is fefquialter to 8. Befides, 
the difference bctU;|e’\ and 8 is 4, but the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. 
And hence, 4 to r .Mell as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio : and thele are 
the ratios in wbic’* ipe artifice, of harmony is cbntinutiliy employed. We 
may likewifo coftipafe 9 to 6 whkh is fofqiiialter, 12 to 9 which is fefqui- 
tertian, and 9 to 8 which is lefquiofiaVc, ind forms a tone; and from this 
comparifou we lhall perceive that two felquitert ian ratios are bound together 
by this fefquiodave, viz. 8 to.fi and 9 to 12. Nor is an, arithmetical medium 
wantmg in thefe numbers ; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the fame number 
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Receded by i«. And in the ffim? manner we may proceed in all the follow- 
ing duple ratios, binding, the. dyple by the fcfquitertian and fefquialter, and 
conne£ling the two Iciqnitcrtians ,^y a fefquioflave ratio., We may run 
thrQUgh the triple proportions too in a fimilar manner, excepting in tlie 
tone. ,, But- bccaufe fefquitertian ratios are not alone produced from two 
tones, but from a femitone, and this a lelTer, which is deficient from a full 
tone by certain fmall parts, hence Plato fays, that in the feiquiiertiau ratios 
a certain fmall portion remains *. And thus much may fuffice for an epitome 
of the, mode in, which the duple and triple intervals are filled. 

But the words of Plato refpcdling thefe intervals plainly Ihow, as Proclus 
well obferves, that he follows in this inftance the doftrine of the antient 
theologifts. For they aflert, tliat in fhp artificer of the univerfe there are 
feparating and connefting powers, and that thaough the former he feparates 
his government from that of his father Saturn, but through the latter applies 
the whole of his fabrication to his, paternal unity,; and they call thefe,, opera- 
tions incifibns and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, dividing the elTcnce of the 
foul, according to thefe powers in demiurgic bounds, is laid to cut thc^parts 
from their totality, and again to bind the fame with certain bonds, which 
are /Aj<reT>iTff, middles or mediums^ and through which he connefts that which 
is divided, in the fame manner as he divides, through fedions, that which is 
united. And as the firft nutnbers, i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, reprefented thofe 
powers of the foul by which fhe abides in, proceeds from, and returns to, 

• herfelf, and caufes the progreflion and coiiverfion of the parts of the uni- 
• verfe— fo, in thefe feqond numbers, the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and other 
ratios conflitute the more particular ontament of the world } and, while they 
fubfift as wholes themfclves, adorn the parts of its parts. 

I only add, that we moft not fuppofe thefe'^numbers of the foul to be a 
multitude of unities ; blit we mull conceive them to be vital felf-motive 
natures, which are indeed the images of intelledual numbers, but the exem- 
plars of fuch. as are apparent to the eye of lenfe. In like manner, with 
refped to harmony, foul is neither harmony itfelf, nor that which fubfifts 
iu harmonized natures. For harmony itfelf is uniform, feparate, and exempt 
from the whole of things harmonized; but that which fublifts in things har- 

*' The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what U called in muCc Hmma, or tha|^ which 

remain*. • . 
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monized is dependent on othcM, by whkb aifq is ^»turaUy W)yed» But 
the harmony of the (but fubfi^^an th4 middle of -th^ tw9» imparting bar- 
* naony to others, aiid being the £(fft participant of, 4 l^^riblf. 

In order, to underftandthn^gt|ro^of ;jthe4btt}, in the firll place# mathema- 
tically, conceive ail the abow-mentioned numbers to* be defcribed in a 
certain ftraight rule, according to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this 
role to be afterwards divided according to. its length. Then all thefe ritioi 
will fubfift in each part of the feftion. Fpr, if the divifioa wcrelnade accord- 
ing to breadth, it would be neceffary that feme of the numbers IhouU be 
feparated on this fide, and others ott that. Afterwards let the tw;o lengths 
of the rule be mutually applied to each other, vi?. in the points which divide 
thefe lengths in half : but let them not be lb applied as to form, right angles, 
for the intended circles are nof'of this kind. Again, let the two lengths be 
fo incurvated, that the extremes, may touch each other ; then two circles will 
, be produced, one interior and the other exterior, and they will be mutually 
oblique to each other. But one of thefe will be the circle of famenefs^ and 
the other oi , difference \ and the one will fubfift according to the equinoftial 
circle, but the other according to the zodiac : for every circle of difference 
is rolled about this,, as of identity about the cquinodlial. Hence-, thefe recti- 
linear feflions ought uot to be applied at right angles, but according to the 
fimUltude of the letter X, agreeably.^to the mind of Plato, fo that the angles 
ill the fommit only may be equal ; for neither does the zodiac cut the equi- 
noftial at right angles. And thus much for the mathematical explanation 
of the figure of the foul, . , , 

But again, fays. Proclu^ , referring the whole of our difeourfe to tlie 
effcnce of the fouU we ih^l fay that,? according to the mathematical .difei- 
plincs, continuous and difetet* quantity ftem in a certain rcfpeCl to be con- 
trary to each othcf.; bj^ in Ib.ul both concur together, i. e. union and divi- 
fiou. For foul is jr .jJunity and multitude, and one reafon and many ; and 
fo for as Ihe is a wl qp ftie is continuous, but fo far as number (he is divided, 
according to the rea^s which. 'flie contauis. Hence, according to> her con- 
tinuity, file is afiimilatedto the mtion of 4^1igibles j but,- according to her 
nioUitvi<lc, tocheir diftinflion. A.iid if you arc willing tp^alcend ftill higher 
in fpccula^ions, foul, according to her union, pofieftes.a veftige and relbm- 
blanfc oi the ow, but according to her divifion (be; exhibit!* the multitude 

of 
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of divthe numljers. Hence w*e naxift’ not fiiy tbat (he alone poflcflcs an arith- 
metical feffence, for (he wdulJ ndt be continuous ; nor alone a geometrical 
cflence, for Ihe would not be divided : Ihe is therefore both at once, and 
muft bo called both arithmetical ^and .geomftficiI.- But fb far as (he is 
arithtTietical, fhe has at the fame time harmony conjoined with her eflence; 
for the njulfitude which fhe cbntains is elegant and compofite, and receives 
in the. fame and at once both; that which is fefleutlal quantity and that which 
is related. Butfo far as fire is geontetricalj fhe has that which is fpherical 
corttiefted with her eflence. ' For thc'circles' which flic contains arc both 
immovable and moved ; immovable indeed according to efleiide, but moved 
according to a vital energy ; or, fo fpeak more properly, they may be faid to 
poflefs both of tbefe at once, for they are felf-motive : and that which is 
felf-motive is both moved and is at the fame*timc immovable, fince a motive 
power feems to belong to an immovable nature. Soul, therefore, eflentially 
pre-alTumes all difeiplines ; the geometrical, according to her totality, her 
forms, and her lines; the arithmetical, according to her multitude and 
cffential unities j the harmonica!, according to the ratios of numbers-; and 
the fpherical, according- to her double circulations. And, in fliort, Ihd is 
the eflential, felf-motive, intelleaual, and united bond of all difeiplines, 
purely comprehending. all things; figures in an unfigured • man raef; unittdly 
fuch things as are divided; and without diftance fuch as are' diftant frdm 

each other. ' 

■We are likewife informed by ProclUs, that, according to Porphyry, a 

' charaaer like the letter X comprehended in a circle was a fymbol with the 
Egyptians of the mundane foul; by the right lines, perhaps (fays he), figm- 
fying its biformod progreflion, but by the cireje its uniform life and intel- 
leaive progrefs, whicb-is of a circular nature. But of thefc circles the 
exterior, or the circle of famcnefs, reprefents the dianoetic power of the 
foul ; but the hiterior, Or the circle of difference, the power Which energizes 
according to opinion : and the motion which is perpetually revolved in fame- 
nefs, and which comprehends the foul, is intellea. 

Again, we have before obferved that, according to the Platonic philpfophy, 
the planas rcvblve with a kind of fpirdl motion ; while varioufly wandering 
under the oblique zodiac, they at one time verge to the fouth, and at anothei 

to the north, fomclimes advance, and fom«timcs retreat, , and being iSfl one 

time 
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time more diftaot from and at .-another nearer 40 the. earth. And this 
motion, indeed, very properly Ulong^ to thcpa, from their twiddle ppfrtion, 
as it is a medium between the right-hned motion , of the, elements and the 
circular motion of the iner/atjc fphcre : for a fpiral is mixed from the right 
line and circle. Add tpo, that there are {even motions in the heavens ; the 
circular before, behind,, upwards, downwards, to the right hand, and to the 
left, ;But the fpheres alone poflefs a circular motion. And the ftars in the, 
inerratic /phere revolve about their centres; but at the lame time have an 
advaiicing motion, becaufe they are drawn along towards the weft by the 
•fphere in which they are fixed. But they are entirely deilitute of the other 
five motions. -On the contrary, the’ planets have all the fOven. For they 
revolve about their own centres, but are carried by the motions of their fpheres 
•towards the eaft. And befides Itbis, • they are carried upwards and down- 
wards, l?ehiad and before, to the right band and to the left. Every ftar, too, 
by its revolution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the foul which 
it , contains about its own intollcifi ; but by following the motion of its fphere, 
it imitates the energy of the fphere about a fuperior intelleft. We may 
likewife add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed ftars confers 
union and perieyerance on inferior . concerns ; but that the manifold and 
opppfite motions of the planets contribute to the produiiion, mingling and 
governing of* ihings various and oppofite. . 

^ ,^od here, as the reader will doubtlefs be defirous of knowing why earth 
48, Caikd by Plato the firft and moft antient of the Gods within the heavens, 
f dottbf not but he will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau- 
tiful aocodnt given by Proclus of the earth in his ineftimable commentaries 
on tlfis venerate dialoguc.-^^* ^at,th (fays he) firft proceeds from the intel- 
ligible earth whiejh comprehends all the intelligible orders of .the Gods, and 
from the intclle6lupl ^rth which is co-ordinated, with heaven. For our 
earth, being aniilo||b po thefe, eternally abides, as in the centre of heaven ; 
jhy which. being way comprehended, it becomes full of generative 

power and demiurgic^perfedipn. The true earth, therefore, is not this cor- 
poreal and grofs bulk,'bui an animal endued with a divine foul and a divine 
body. For it contains an immatetial and feparate intelled, and a divine foul 
epergizing about this intelled, i^d an etbopeal body proxipsately depending 
on thi^ foul ; and, Uftly, this viiible bulk, which is on all fides animated and 

filled 
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filliid with life from its infplring foul, and through which it generates and 
iiouriflies lives of all-various kVnds. For one ipecics of . life is rooted in the 
earth, and another moves about its furface. For how is it pdffible that 
plants Ihould live while abiding in the cartht but when feparated from it 
die, unlcfs its vifible bulk was full of life ? Indeed it muft univcrfally follow 
that wholes muft be animated prior to parts : for it would be ridiculous that 
man thould partitipate of a rational foul and of intellcdl, but that earth and 
air Ihould be deprived of a foul, fublimely carried ih thefe elements as in a 
chariot, govertiing them from on high, and preferving them in the limits 
accommodated to their nature. For, as Theophraftus well obferves, wholes 
would poflefs Icfs authority than parts, and things eternal than fuch as are 
corruptible, if deprived of the pofleflion of^foul. Hence there muft necef- 
larily be a foul and intclled in the earth, the former cauling her to be pro- 
lific, and the latter connectedly containing her in the middle of the univerfe. 
So that earth is a divine animal, full of intellectual and animaftic eftences, 
and of immaterial powers. For if a partial foul, fuch as ours, in con- 
junction with its proper ethereal vehicle, is able to exercife an exuberant 
energy in a material body, what Ought we to think of a foul fo divine 
as that of the earth ? Ought we iidt to aflert, tbit by a much greater priority 
fhe ufos thefe apparent bodies through other 'middle vehicles, and through 
thefe enables them to receive her divine illuminations ? 

Earth then fubfifting In this manner, Ihc is faid, in the firft place, to be 
our nurfe, as poflclTnig, in a certain fefpeCl, a power equivalent to heaven ; 
and becaufe, as heaven comprehends divine animals, fo earth appears to con- 
tain fuch as are earthly. And, in thefecond place, as infpiring our life from 
her own ,proper life. For flie not only 'yields tis fruits, and noOrifties our 
bodies through thefe, but (he fills our fouls with illuminations from her own 
divine foul, an^ through her intelligft awakens ours from its oblivious fleep. 
And'thus, through the whole of herfelf, Ihe becomes the nurfo of our whole 
compofition. • 

“ But we may confidfcr the poles as powers which give ftability* to the 
univerfo, and exci.te the whole of its bulk to intelligible love; which con- 
nect a divifible nature indjvifibly, and that which poflefles interval in an 
united and indlftant . manner. '"But the axis is one divinity congregating 
the centred of the univeffe, connecting the whole world, and moving its 
. divine 
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divine circulations ; about which the revolutions oF t^ie 'ftars Fubfift, and 
\vhjch fuftains the whole of the heavens by its* * power. And hence it is 
called Atlas, -from the itnmutabte and unwearied energy with which it is 
endued. Add too that the/Vord T«T«/isyw, (xUnded, iignifies that this one 
power is Titanic, guar<Ung the .circulations of the wholes which the uni- 
verfe contains. 

“ Earth is likewife called the guardian and fabricator of night and day. 
And that ihe caufes the night mdeed is 'evident ; for her magnitude and 
■fio-urc give that great extent to the conical ihadow w'hich fhe produces. 
•But (he is the fabricator of the day, confidered as giving perfeaion to. the 
day which is conjoined with night ; fo that earth is the artificer of both 
thele in conjun&ion with the fun. 

“ But (he is the moft antient arid firft of the Gods in the heavens, con- 
fidercd with refpedt to her ftability and generative power, her fymphony 
with heaven, and her pofition in the centre of the univerfe. For the 
centre poffefTes a mighty power in the univerfe, as conneding all its cir- 
culations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the tower of Jupiter, 
from its containing a demiurgic guard. And if we recoiled the Platonic 
hypothefis couceriung the earth (which we have mentioned before), that 
our habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very different from the 
true earth, which is adorned with a beauty fimilar to that of the heavens, 
we ftiall have no occafion to wonder at her being called the firft and jnoft 
antient of the celeftial Gods,” 

Again, according to the Platonic philolophy, (bme of the fixed ftars are 
fometimes fo affeded, that for, a confiderable fpacc of time they become in- 
vifible to us; aud in this cafe, both when they withdraw themfelves from 
our view, and when they again make their appearance, they are faid by fuch 
as are (killed in tl^f ^airs, according to the information of Proclus ’, both 
to produce audf l^r .fipmigKty events. But though it is evident frorri the 
. very words of rfa o^in this part of the dialogue, that this opinion con- 
cerning certain ftars difappearing and beconaing again vifiblc was entertained 
by all the aftronomers of his time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, 

• In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 lielnfonnsv 9 i P®"®*** 

tion, though to us unknown, and that diflfewnt ftars Iwve different periods. Seealfo Cbalcidius 

in Plat Tim. p. arS. 

yet 
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yet this moft intereftiug circuraftance feems to have beeii utterly unknown 
to the moderns. Hch?e, not in the leaft lufpcdling this to be the cafe, they 
have immediately. cbncMdcd frotn ftars appearing of whieh we have no 
account, ai^ others dilappearlng which have been oblervcd in the hekvens 
for many ages, that the ftars are bodies, like earthly natures, dubjed to 
generation and decay. , But this is hot wohderful, if we confider that fijch 
men as thefe bate not. the foiallcft conception that the univeiTe is a perfect 
whole ; that every thing perfe'ft mud hal^e a firft, middle, and laft ; and that, 
in.cpnleqiwnce of this, the heavens alone can rank in the firft place, and 
earth in the laft. 

As the u'uiverfc^ indeed, as well as each of its principal parts ot wAo/es^ 
is perpetual, and as this perpetuity being temporal can only fubfift by peri- 
odical circu]|ation, hence all the cclfltial bodies, in order that all the pofliblc 
variety of things may be unfolded, form different periods kt different times ; 
and their appearings and difappeafiugs arc nothing more than the reftitu- 
tions of their circulations to their priftine ftate, and the beginnings of new 
periods. For according to thefe efpccially, fays Proclus, they turn and 
tranfipute mundane natures, and bring on abundant corruptions and mighty 
mutations, as Plato aflerts in the Republic. 

In the next place, .from jthe fublimc fpeech of the demiurgus to the 
junior or epupdane , Gods, ^the reader may obtain full conviflion that the 
Gods of the antients were not dead men deified ; for they are here repre- 
fe»tcd as commanded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the Whole of 
the mortal raep. And with refpeft to the properties of the lublunary Gods, 
which Plato comprehends in niiie divinities, Proclus beautifully obferves 
that Heaven bounds,. Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves, the whole of 
generation. That cftabllfhes every thing in its proper motion, in- 

telleftua.l uatijres in intelleSual, middle natures in animal, and corporeal 
natures in phyfical motion; Ocean at the fame time moving all things 
coilefled together jn one. But Saturn diftributes intelleblually only, Rhea 
vivifies, Phorcys fcatters fpermatic reafbns, yupiter gives peffcbHon to 
things ^parent from unapparept caufes, and Juno Evolves according to the 
all-various mutations of apparent natures. And thus through this ennead 
the iubluijary world is in a becoming ipanner diftributed and filled ; divinely 
indeed froth the Gods, angelically from angels, and d<emoniacally from 

VOL. II. datmotis. 
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demons. And again, thp Gods fubfifling abofut Mics, fouls, and intelleas ; 
angels exhibiting their provyeDC.e about fo^Svajutl bodies'; and dannons 
being divided about the fabrication of nature, and -the care of bodies; But 
it may be allied, Why does Plato comprehend the whole- extent.of the Gods 
producing generation, in thefe nine divinities? Becaufe, fays Proclus, this 
ennead accomplilhes the fabrication of generation. For in the fublunary 
regions there are bodies and natures, fouls and .intelleas, and thefe both 
totally and partially. And all thefe fubfift in both refpeds, that is both 
totally and partially, in each of the elements, becaufe wholes and parts 
fubfift together. Hence, as each element ranks as a monad, and contains 
bodies and natures, fouls and intelleas, both. totally and partially, an cimfcad 
will, evidently be produced in each. But. Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent elTences of thefe, the fornaer according to union, and the latter 
according to multiplication : but Oeean and tethys give perfedion to their 
common and diflributed motion ; at the lame time that the motion of each 
is different. In like manner, with refpeft to the wholes which are adorned, 
Saturn diftributes things partial from fuch as are total, but in an intelle£hial 
manner. But Rhea calls forth this diftribution from intellectual natures into 
all-various, progreffions, and as far as to the ultimate forms of life, in con^ 
fequence of her being a vivific Godded. But Fhorcys produces the Tita- 
nic -diftinaibn, as far as to natural reafons. And "after thefe three, the 
fathers of compofite natures fucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly difpofes 
fenfible natures totally, in imitation* of Heaven, For in the intellcaual 
order, and in the royal leries, he proceeds analogous to Heaven \ But • 
Juno moves the wholes, fills them with powers, and unfolds them accord- 
ing to every progreffiou, And the Gods pofterior. to thefe fabricate . the 
partial works of fenfible natures, according to the charaaeriftics by which 
they are diftinguilhed ; Jiiz. the demiurgic, the vivific, the perfedive, aud 
the connedive, unfpl j* and diftributing themfelves as far as 'to the laft of 
things. For thel# m are all of thena analogous to the Saturnian order,, 
from whofe governm^t the diftributive charaderiftic originally proceeds. 

■Again, by the Crater in which the mundane ibul was mingled, we muff 

* For there arc fix kinge, according tp .Oh>heas,-wbp prpgde over the upirerfe— Pbanpa, Night, 
Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, BacchuS; and of thefe Saturn proceed* analogous to Phanes, and 
Jupiter to Heaven. 
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tinderftaiid the vivific Goddefs Juno ; by the term mingling^ a communion 
of cflcncc ; and by a fecond mixture in a certain refpc^t the fame, but yet 
deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree, the fimilitude and at 
the lame time inferiority of partial to total fouls, and the order fubfifting 
among partial fouls. For fome of thefe are pure and undefiled, aflbciating 
with generation but for a fhort time, and this for the God-like purpofe ( 5 * 
benerfiting more ingenious fouls ; but others wander from their true country 
for very extended periods of timi^ For between fouls which abide on high 
without defilement, and fuch as defeend and arc defiled with vice, the 
medium muft be fuch fouls as defeend, indeed, but without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the univerfc is faid to have diftributed fouls 
equal in number to the ftars, this muft not be underftood as if one partial 
foul was diftributed under one of the ftars, and that the quantity of fouls is 
equal to that of the. ftarry Gods ; for this would be perfeaiy inconfiftent 
with what Plato aflerts a little before, that the artificer diircminated fome 
of thefe into the earth, fome into the fun and fome into the moon, thus 
fcattering a multitude into each of the inftruments of time. But, as Proclus 
well obferves, equality of number here muft not be underftood monadically, 
but according to analogy. For in numbers, fays he, ten is analogous to 
unity, thirty to three, fifty- to five, and entirely all the numbers Jjofterior to 
the decad, to ail within the decad. And hence five is not equal to fifty 
in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are only equal according to ana- 
logy* After this manner, therefore, the equal in number muft be a^umed in 
• partial fouls ; fince fheire is a number of thefe accommodated to every divine 
foul, and which each divine foul uniformly pre-aftumes in itfclfi And 
hence, when it unfolds this. number, it bounds the multitude of partial fouls 
diftributed under it« effence. Likewife, with refpeft to thefe depending 
fouls, fuch as are firft fufpended from a divine foul are left in number, but 
greater in power; but fuch as are fecond in progreflion are lefs in power, 
bpt more extended in number ; while at the fame time each is analogous to 
the divine caule from which it proceeds. 

Obfefve, too, that when Plato ules the term the moji pious of animals^ man 
alone is not implied, but the inhabitants like wile or partial fouls of the 
fevefal ipheres abd ftars; for, fays Proclus, between eternal animals ', and 

* L e. liars and fpherei. 

3 M 2 fuch 
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fucb as live but for a Ihort period (viz. whofe pferiods of circulation arc 
fhort),it is ncccflary there 0iouW be a fpecics- of rational animals more 
divine than man, and whofe exiftei^e is of a veryextendcd duration. It 
is like wife worthy of obfcrvaticip^i that the foul ia conjoined with this grofs 
body through two vehicles: as mediums, one of which is ethereal and the 
other aerial: and of thefe the ethereal vehicle \%fifnple and immaterial^ but 
the aerial ^mpU and material \ and this dt;Ofe. earthly body is comhofite and 
material, • • ■ • . , 'M’- 

Again, when our fouls arc reprefehted after falling into the prefent body 
as. fuffering a tranfmutation into brutes, this, as Proclus beautifully oblerves, 
miift not be underftood as if our fouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal Ispdjes, but that by a certain Sympathy they are bound to the fouls 
of brutes,, ^and are as it were carried' iii them, juft as evil dasmons infinuate 
themfelyes into our phantafy, thifbugh their own depraved imaginations. 
And by the circulations of the "foul .merged in a profound river and 
impetuoufly borne along, wq muft underftand by the river, not the human 
body alone, but the whole of .generation (with which we arc externally 
furrounded) through its fwift and uuftable flowing. For thus, lays Proclus, 
Plato in the Republic palls the whole of generated nature the. river of Lethe, 
which cont^ng bpf^ Lethe, and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe- 
docles * i .the devouring jaws of matter and the light-bating world, as it is 
called by the Cods r and the winding rivers under which many are draw'n 
dqwp, as the. oracles * aflert. But by the circulations of the foul the dia- 
noetic and doxaftic powers arfe flgnified ; the former of which, through the * 
fouPs conjunftion With the body, is impeded in its energies, and the latter is 
Titanically torn in pieces, lender tlie irrational life. 

Again, if we confider man with. reference to a, contemplative life, which is 
the true end of his.|brnMtion, we (hall find that the head, which is the in- 
ftrument of cotitpp' jppn,.^i,8, the princip;^! mcmfacrj and that the other 
members were on|j' i0ed as miihftraut to the head. With rpfpedl: to fight, 

* L e. min.' _> - ' 

^ Ry MM M Mm I tm( R/hr mm Mo^pov Tijf. mm 0 

Mte0ss> *if ii mm ra MiOja fiifya, ip' MtacufanM, in ,»« Myia ptra. Prod, in 

Tim/p. 339. See more conoeraing ,Ais in my. Diflertation on the EkuCriin and Bacchic 
Myfteiiea. ’ ' 

» Vi®, the oracles of Zoroafter. 

it 
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it muft be obferved that Democritus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the 
Peripatetics and antient geometricians, together with the Platoaifts, were 
of opinion, that vifion fubfifts through a lucid fpirit emitted from the eyes ; 
and this fpirit, according to Plato and his followers, is an uuburning vivific 
fire fimilar to celeftial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already obferved, give life to 
our mortal part, is abundantly colleded in the eye as in a fat diaphanous fub* 
ftance, whofe moifture is moft ftiining and whofe membranes are tender and 
tranfparcnt, but yet fufficiently firm for the purpofe of preferving the inhe- 
j ent light. But a moft ferene ray ftiincs through the more Iblid pupil ; and 
this ray originates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two fmall nerves to the two eyes; And thefe nerves, through thp 
fat humours of the eyes, winding under the tunics, arrive at length at the 
pupils. But a light of this kind, thus pfeferved in the finall nerves, and 
burfting through the narrow pupils as foon as it ftiines forth into difperfed 
rays, as it commenced from one ray. To it immediately returns into one, 
from the rays naturally uniting in one Common ray : for the eyes alfo, 
on account of their lubricity, rtjpndnefs, and fmooth fubftance, are eafily 
moved hither and thither,'with an equal and fimilar revolution. This vifual 
ray, however, cannot proceed externally and perceive objects at a diftance, 
unlefs it is conjoined with cxteruallight proceeding conically to the eyes ; 
and hence our ray infinuating itfelf into this light, and becoming ftrength- 
ened by the aftbeiation, continues its progreflion till it meets with feme 
‘oppofing obje6t.’ But when'this is the cafe, it either diftufes itfelf through 
the fuperficies of the objc£t, or runs through it \\ ith wonderful celeritv, and 
becomes immediately afFe6ted with the quality of the objedt, And a refift- 
ance, motion, and afFeaidn of this kind produces vifion, viz. from the vibra- 
tipn of the ray thus ’afFe'aed gradually arriying at the inftrument of fight, 
and by this means exciting that image of the object which is naturally inhe- 
rent in the inftrument, and through which when excited perception cufues. 
For there are three particulars which belong in general to all the fenfes ; firft, 
an inaage or mark of the tenfible thing impreffed in the fenfitivc inftrument; 
and this conftituted both in paflion and*%:nergy in a certain fimilitude to the 
fenfiblc' object : but afterwards we muft confider an impreflion of this kind 
as now perfe^l, and ending in fpccies, viz. in the common compofirc life : 
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and, in the third place, that inherent ireaibh of the (bul eufucs. Which ger- 
minates from the fenfitive foul, b accommodated: to facies of this kind, and 
is that through which fenfitive judgment and cogitation fubfift. 

But further, the Platoniite admit, with Democrituls and Empedocles, that 
certain material images of. things flow through the pores of bodies, and pre- 
ferve, to a certain diftance, not only the qUalities but likeWife the fhape of 
the bodies from which they flow. And thefe radial images arc intimated 
by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophifta, arid in the feventh book of his 
Republic; in commenting on the laft of which, Eroclus oblcrves as follows : 

“ According to Plato, (fays he) reprefentations of things are hypoftafes of 
certain images fabricated by a daemoniacal art, as he teaches us in the 
Spphifta.5 for (hadows, of which they fay images are the companions, poflefs 
a nature of this kind. For thefe are the effigies of bodies and figures, and 
have an abundant fympathy with the things from which they fall ; as is evi- 
dent froth what the arts’of magicians are able to cfFedl, and .from what they 
tell us concerning images and fhadows. But why fhould I fpeak of the 
powers of magicians, when" irrational animals are able to operate through 
images and fhadows, prior to all feafon ? §)r they fay that the hyajiia, by 
tramplirig Ori the lhadow' of a dog feated on an' eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him ; and Ariftotle lays, that if a woman, during her 
menftrua; looks into a mirror, fhe will defile both the mirror and the appa- 
rent imagC.**-~*OT/ xarpr IIXasTwi'a «/ virofTOKTStf £/o'/y tivuiv 

' ^tinit'jpycufuiait xxtSxTsp avrof iv tl4 JtSacrxj/. Ka/ yap kt crKiott ut( ra 

H\ah» -<rv(vysiy rotavTiji' »xiv<rt (Pwrtr. Ka< ydtp «VTa< (rufUKTW si<rt kxi crx^iiMiTuy * 

(ti/tHSt irufi/itoKvr ej^owr/ itpof ru <x(p' <iy wvjivuSitcty, U{ ^rikovtrt Koti ecrx 

fMt%m (lege jietytuy^ rsx^ctt irp*f ts t« itltuXct ipcai jUii tiroty'/ikkpvroti xmi Tag rKtotg. Kat 
rt ktyu T«f imiyuiy d x«< rotf tikoyeig ^mis vvctpfxl ^po Xeyov 'Traylog mpyuv- 

*H yetp vAty» ^»<ny rw TOUMVyeg (v jwtfljjpwt'ou atarij^airflf <rx<ai' xaraSoiXXsi, xui Soivtiy 
TTottjTa/ T» Miy«’ iPit<r<i'^Ap/(r,TeT£X);f, bi( svo'njpov at fix- 

rovreeir'TO Ti fyoTrrpoji • juWc l^^a/vepifyev f/5wXoy*.-”Aud be likewile informs US in 
the fame place, .thatAhefc images, on account of their flender exillence, 
cannot otherwife become vifiblc to our eyes* .than when, in confequence of 
being eflablifhed, reftored, and ittu^ginated, in mirrors, they again receive 
tHeir priftine power and the fhape of their originals. Hence, fays, he, denfity 

» Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 430. 
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is required in the body which receives them, that the image may not be 
diflipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from many defluxions 
it may pafs into one form. But fmoothnefs likewife is required, left the 
al^icrity, of the receptacle, on account of the prominency of fome of its parts 
and the depth of others, (liould be the caufe of inequality to the image. And, 
laftly, fplendour is required; that the image, which naturally polTelTes a 
flendcr form, may become apparent to the fight. 

In the next.place, with refpea: to matter, and the various epithets by which 
Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is neceflary to obfefve, that as in an afeend- 
ing feries of fubjeds we muft arrive at length at fomething which is better 
than all things, fain a defeending furies our progreflion muft be flopped by 
fomething which is worfe than all things, and which is the general recep- 
tacle of the laft procellion of forms. And this is what the antients called 
matter, and which they confidered as nothing more than a certain indefinite- 
nefs of an incorporeal, indivifiblc, and intellcAual nature, and as lomething 
which is not formally imprefled and bounded by three dimenfions, but is 
entirely remitted and refolved, and is on all fidcs rapidly flowing from being 
into non-entity. But this opinion concerning matter, fays Simplicius *, 
feems to have been adopted hy tfie firfl: Pythagoreans among the Greeks ; 
and after thefe by Plato, according to the relation of Moderatusi For he 
Ihows us— “ that, according to the Pythagoreans, there is a JirJl one fublift- 
ing prior to the eflence of things and every fubflance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms fubfift : and, in the third place, that which per- 
tains to foul, and which participates of the one and of intclleiaual forms. But 
after this (lays he) the laft nature, which is that of fenfibk?B, fubfifts ; which 
does not participate of the preceding natures, but is thus afle 61 ed and formed 
according to the reprefcntatlon of thefe; lince the matter of fenfiblc natures 
is the lhadow of that non-being which primarily fubfifts in quantity, or rather 
maybe laid to depend upon, and be produced by, this.” Hence Porphyry, 
in. his lecond bboV on Matter, fays Simplicius, obftrves that Plato calls 
matter, quantity, which is formlcls, indivilible, and without figure; but 
capacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, divifion, quality, and other 
things of a fimilar kind. And this quaji^ity and form, confidered according 

‘ In Arillot. Phyf. p. 50, b. 

*to 
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to the privation of a uaiforro .reafon, which comprehends all th^reafons of 
beings in itfclf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies ; \vhich, fays Por- 
phyry, both Plato and the Pythagorcam call a quantum, not after the :&me 
manner as form is a quantum^ but according to privation andanalyfis, exten- 
fiou and divulfion, and its mutation from bfting. Matter^ therefore, accord- 
ing to this dodlrine, as Simplicius well obferves, is nothing elfe than the 
permutation and viciffitude of fenliblc forms, with rcfpedl to intelligiblcs ; 
fine© from thciicc they verge downwards, and extend to perfe^ non-entity, 

, or the laft of things— rtHlat is, to matter itfelf. Hence, fays he, becaufe dregs 
and matter are always the laft of things, the Egyptians affert that matter, 
which they enigmatically denominate water, is the dyegs of the firft life; 
fubfifting as a certain mire or mud, the receptacle of generable and fenfible 
natures } and which U not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of 
fubfiftence, in the fame manner as that- which is indivifible, immaterial and 
true being, is a conftitutiou of au intclliglble nature. And though all forms 
fubfift both in iiitelligiblcs and in matter, yet in the former they fubfift 
without matter, indivifibly and truly ; but in the latter divifibly, and after 
the manner of lhadows. And on this account every fenfible form is dilTi- 
pated thfougb its union with material interval, and falls from the liability 
and reality of being. . 

Buf the following profound and admirable deferipetoa of matter by Plo- 
tinus (Ennead. 3, Kb. 6) will, I doubt not, be gratefully received by the 
platonic reader.—** Since matter (fays be) is neither foul, nor iatelleft, nor 
•life, nor form, nor reafon, nor boundv but.a certaidindefiuitenefs ; nor yeb 
capacity, for what can it produce ? fine® it is foreign; from all thefe, it cannot 
merit the appellation pf being ; but is defervedly called non-entity. Nor yet 
is it non-entity in the fame, manner as motion and poriHanenejt are mn-hemgs, 
confidered as diffore^ from,)3eing>: but it is true hon-entity; the ,merc 
lhadow and im^i .won of bulk, and thedtfipe of fubfiftelice ; remaining 
fixed without abK iW, of itfclf invifible, and avoiding tbe defire of him vyho 
is anxious to perceive its nature,. Hence, when no one perceives it, it is 
in a manner prefentrtol^naotJh^f»iewed by hm intently 

- to behold it. Again, in’ ^tfelf'icontrai^sjflilways appear ; the frnaU and the 
great, the Icfs and the morfeidfeficicnce aind excefs. So that it is a phantom, 
n#||^wr abiding nor yet able to fly away ; capable of no one dcsiomination, 
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and poffaffing no power from intclled ;• but is conftituted in the defeat and 
(hade, as it were, of all real being. Hence, too, in each of its vanilhing 
appellations, it eludes our fearch ; for, if we think of it as fomcthing grcat,^ 
it is in the mean time fraall ; if as fomething more, it becomes lefs ; and 
the apparent being which we meet with in its image is non-being, and, as it 
were, a •flying mockery. So that the forms which appear in matter are 
merely ludicrous ; fliadows failing upon Ihadow, as in a mirror, where the 
pofition of the apparent is different from that of the real objeft ; and which, 
though apparently full of forms, poffeffes nothing real and true. But the 
things which enter into, and depart from, matter, are nothing but imitations 
of being, and lemblances flowing about a formlefs fcmblance. They feem, 
indeed, to effedl fomething in the fubjedl matter, but in reality produce 
nothing; from their dcbile and flowing nature being endued with no folidity 
aj||d no rebounding power. And fince matter likewife has no folidity, they 
penetrate ic without dlvifion> like images in water, or as if any one fhould 
fill a vacuum with forms,” • ' . 

Such,^then, being the true condition of tnatter and her inherent fhadowy 
forms, we may fafely conclude that whatever becomes corporeal in an emi- 
nent degree has but little power of recalling itfelf into one ; and that a 
nature of this kind is ready by every trifling impulfe to remain as it is im- 
pelled ; tb rufh fnora the. Embraces of bound, and haften into multiftide and 
non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus beautifully. obferves, (Ennead. 3, lib. 6,)— 
‘‘ thofe who only place being in the genus of body, in confequence of im- 
pulfes and concuffions, and the phantafms perceived through the fenfes, 
which perfuade them- that lenfe is alone the flandard of truth, are affedled 
like thofe in a dream; who imagine that the perceptions of fleep arc true. 
For fenle iaTalone the employment of the dormant foul ; fince as much of 
the foul^a* is merged in body, fo much of it fleeps. But'truc elevation and 
trueyjgikmcrf ateWtSfurreaion ffom, ahdmot with, the dull mafs of body. 
For, hSecd, hrefurre^lion with body is only a tranfmigration from fleep to 
fieepjim^^from dreahi to dream, like a man palfiug in the dark from bed. to 
b«4«.-®Utthat elavatiofi is perfeaiy true which entirely rifes from the dead 
Weight of bodies ; for -thefe, poflefling a nature repugnant to foul, poflcls 
fomething oppofite to ellence,* ' Arid this is further evident from their genc- 

VOL. II. - 3 N ration, 
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ratidn, their continual flowing and decay ; properties entirety foilign from 
the nature of beipg. fubftantial and rcaU’’ . . / ' / > ^ 

Laftly, when Plato coBB^^fes the elements fronii mathematicat planes, it 
is neceffary to obferve that, as thefe are phyAcal planesj they muft not only 
have length and breadihf.lwtd(dikewil!b depth, that they may be able to fub- 
fifl: as principles in natural effe<Sls,-^“ For the Pythagoreans, (lays Simpli- 
cius *) confidcred every .phyfical. body as a figured quantity, and as in itfelf 
matter, but fafliioncd with different figures. That, befljdes this, it differs 
from a mathematical body in bcirtg material and tangible, receiving its tan- 
gibility from its bulk, and not cither from heat or cokL Hence, frotp the 
I'ubjedl matter , being imprcfled with different figures^ they affert that the 
four elements of thie elements fiibfift. For thefe elements rank more in the 
iiature.'Of ^ticiples, as for infl3nce,.the cubic of earth ; not that earth has 
wholly a cubic.;figurc, but that each .of the parts of earth is coropo^d 
from many cubes, which through, thdr fmallnels are invifible to our fight ; 
and in the ^ame manner the other elpmcnts from other primary figures. 
They add too, that from this difference of figures all the other properties of 
the elements eflfue, and their motatbns into each other. For, if it is inquired 
why much air is produced fnom a little water, they can very readily affign 
the caufe by laying, that the .clients of ywatcr arc many, and that, the ico- 
laedrodl ol water being divided, many ofibedt^ius, and confequently a great 
quantity of air,; wilfbc produced." 

Siipphclus likewife informs us, that the more antient of Plato’s inter- 
preters, among which the divine Jambliehus ranks,** confidcred Plato as • 
fpeaking fymbolically in this part concerning the figures of the elements ; 
but the latter Platonic philofopbers, among 'whpm Proclus, in my opinion, 
ranks as the moft eminent, ejtplaiudd thiSiPaft according tq. ite literal mean- 
ing. And Simplicins, m the &me book, has fortunately pfderved the argu- 
ments of Proclo8:|i’ J|efcnce of Plato’s doftriiih^ relpc^ing'' thefe planes, 
againff the bbjedfio i|pf Afiftotie^ . , 

Should it be afilted^n^ Vhat; thia pMnes dider^ from 

the dogma of Democritus^ afifcrttd i^t.^ naitwal bo^es were |a^iwcd 

, ' Pe Coelo, Ub. iv. p. 139 . 

according 
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according to figures, we may anfwer with Simplicius *, that Plato and the 
Pythagoreans by a plane denoted foraething more fimple than a body*, 
atoms being evidently bodies ; that they afiigned commenfuration and a 
demiurgic analogy * to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; 
and that they diiFered from him in time arrangement of earth. 

And thus much may fuffice at prelent fbr an epitome of fome of the 
principal parts of this moft interefting dialogue. For, as it is my defign at 
fome future period to publilh as complete a commentary as I, am able from 
the ineftimaible commentaries of ProclSs on this dialogue, with additional 
obfervations of my oWn, a more copious introduftion might at prefent be 
confidered as fupetfluous. The difficulty, indeed, of proceeding any further, 
might alone very well apologife for the want of completion in this compen- 
dium. For the commentary of Proclus, though cbnfifting of five books, is 
i|pperfe^ ♦, and does not even extend fo far as to the dodlrine of vifion, 
which in the prefent introduction I have endeavoured to explain. I truft, 
therefore, that the candid and liberal reader will gratefully accept thefe 
fruits of my application to the. Plutonic philofopby ; and as this introduClion 
and the following tranlktion were- the refult of no moderate labour and 
perfeverance, I earneftly hope they may be the means of awakening fome 
few at leaft from the fleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention from 
fluctuating and'delufive objeCts to pertnanent and real being ; and thus may 
at length lead them back to their paternal port, as the only retreat which 
can confer perfcCl fecurity and reft.’ ; 


* Dc Colo, p. H** 

* Vi;E. than any vifiblc Aiblunary body- 
3 , i. e. a&IVc and fabricativc powers^ 

3 It U a circumftance remJiTkably upfortnnsitci a$ I have before obfemd, that notbnc of the 
invaluablo eommcntarica of this philofopher haa been preftrved ^ntire- 


For that he wrote a ^om- 


plcte commMitatr on this dialogs, i» evident fwm » Olympiodorus on Anftotle 3 

Mctcow from it, which ia not to be found in any of the books now catant. In like manner, hi3 
‘treatife on PWa theology is imperfeA, wanUnga feventhbook; his commentanc. on the Par- 
menidea want many book*-, Ms fcholia oh the Ci^ylus arc far from being complete; and this 
is ffltesHfe the Cafe with his commentary on the Firll Alciblades. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


» 

SOCRATES, 

TIMiEUS, 


CRITIAS, 

HERMOCRATES. 


Soc. 

I SEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timaeus, is that fourth perfbn, 
who being received by me yeftcrday at a banquet of difputation, ought now 
in his turn to repay me with a fimilar repaft ? ' 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a catain infirmity ; for he would not 
willingly be abfent from fuch an afifociation as the prefent. . 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O and the company prefent, 

to fill up the part of this abieht gueft, 

Tim. .Entirely fo, Socrates. And' We (hall endeavour, to the utmoft of 
our ability, to leave nothing belonging to fuch an employment unaccom- 
pliflicd. For it would be by no means jufi: that we, who were yefterday 
entertained by you, in fuch a manner as guefts ought to be received, (hould 
not return the hofpitaliy with feadiiiefs and delight. 

Soc. Do you reeb' ^ the magnitude and nature of the things which I 
propofed to you td ' xJsain ? 

Tim. Some thit,g|f indeed,,! fecolIeiS; but fuch as I have forgotten do 
you recall into my memory. Or rathef, if it^be^not too much troubre, run 
over the whole in a curfory maimer from tfifc beginning, that It rhay be ihore 
firmly erfablKhcd in our memory. ^ 

Soc. Let it be fo. Arid to begin ; The- fum of yefterday’s difpute was, 

what 
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what kind of republic appeared to me to be the beft, and ftdm what fort of 
men fuch a republic ought to be comfiofed. . 

Tim. And by us,“‘ indeed, ^Socratesi all that yod laid wa^ approved in the 
higheft degree. 

Soc. Did we not, in ttie firft place, feparate hulbandtnen and other arti> 
ficers from thofe whom we confida’fcd as the defenders of the city ? 

Tim. Certainly. • 

Soc. And when we had afligned to every one that which was accommo- 
dated to his nature, and had preferibed only one particular employment to 
every particular art, we likewife alTigned to the military tribe one province 
only, I mean that of prote^ing the city; and this as well from the ho^le 
incurfions of internal as of external enemies ; but yet in fuch a manner as to 
adminifter juftice mildly to the fubje£ts of their government, as being natu- 
rally friends, and to behave with warlike fiercenefs againft their enemies in 
battle. 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. For we aflerted, I think, . that the fouls of the guardians fliould bo 
of fuch a nature, as at the fame time to be both irafcible and philofophic iu 
a remarkable degree; fo tha$ they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their’ ontemies, > 

Tim. You did fo. ' \ V , 

Soc. But what did we affert cotih^ruing their education } Was it not 
that they Ihould be inftruaed in gyranaHlc exercifes, in mufig, and other 
'becoming difeiplines ? > , 

Tim. Entirely fo. ’ 

Soc. We likewife eftablilhed, that thofe who were fo educated fliould 
neither Confider gold, or filver, or any goods <?f|^fi%ilar their own 

private property; but that mther, after the nSannef^^^ they fliould 

receive the wages' of guardianfliip frouh thofe whom they defend and pre- 
foryc r^comp^0^1^iol^d .be U fufficient to a mo- 

detathfu^e^^ That,.b<^id«s:;%»i''^ ufc their public ftipeiifin 

comn^ti^and for the pbrpoic of jpfocuriitg a common , fubfiftenc'e with each 
other ; lb that, ncgle^king every other concern, they may employ their 
attention Iblely on virtue,;- and -tbir.difcharge of their peculiar cmplovment, 

Tim. Thefe things alfo- were related by youv > ; ■. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Of woineti too that they ‘flunild be educated lo iuchra 

manner, as to be aptly cOtifoUnedfitnilaf to the natures ofmCn ; with wh<nn 
tliey thoald perform in common tjoth 1^ di]tie»<«f vt^ar, ftnd;whatev«rxl{e 
belongs to the bufmcis of life. .'.r j > 

Tim. TWs too was tflfefted by you. > ,,, , , 

Soc. But what did we eflablUh concefniag the procreation of children ? 
Though perhajps you eafily remember ibis, on account of its, novelty. For 
we ordered that the marriages and childreiv fltould be comment as we were 
particularly careful that noone might be aWe:to diftinguiCh his- own children, 
buttliat all might coofider all as -their kindred ; that hence thofe of an equal 
agOi might regasfd theoifelvcs as brothers and fifters; but that the younger 
might fevebance the elder as their parents and grandfathers, and the elder 
might eflieem the yoUnger as their children and grandfons. 

Tim. Thefe things, indeed, as you .fay, are eafjly remembered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a difpofition as far as 
poffiblc the beft, we decreed that the rulers whom we placed over the mar- 
riage rites fliould, through the means of certain lots, take care that in the 
nuptial 'league the worthy were mingled with the worthy ; that no difeord 
may ari& ia this coonci&ion when it does not prove profperous in the end ; 
but that all the ‘blame, may be referred to fortune^ and not to the guardians 
of fuch a co^untlion. 

Tim. We remanber this likewife, - 

Soc. We aUb ordered that the children of the good fhould be properly 
educated, but that thofe of the bad Ihould be fecretly ietit to fome other • 
city ; yet fb that fuch of the adult among thefe as fhould be found to be of a 
good difpofition fhould be recall from Cxile ^ while, on the contrary, 
thofe wjho were retaifled B'om the firft in tte city as good, but proved after- 
wards bad, fhoult|; be Jmilarly baoiHu^.' 1 ' - 

' '-Tim, Juft fojj/, m ■, v,,;. v*,. 

SbCv Have vy^, wreforer fufiiciently epitqtillzcd yc^fterday’s difputation; 
cr do you require a^ thing ftirtliijr, which L have omitted? 

Tim^ Nothihgi iodedd, Sberati^ : ^ fujiife^ of your dif- 

putetion. .-v. .v.-' -v 

Soc. Hear now how l atn'ilfteded towards this republic wMch we have 
deicribed ; fori will illufhite the. aftair by aftmiUtude, Suppofe then that 

fome 
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fom©bne, 4to beholding b«Kutiiul'attii*ab^.;Trhether reprefeiateid in' a pi^hire, 
OP real^ altvr, but in a ibto of pscrfe^ r<eft, (hoald d4^ro tsn behold ^em in 
moriion, md ftniggKng as it were to imitate tho<r.gefturcs whioh Item 
ticukriy adapted to the nature of bodies ; in fudi a manner «m I affeShvi 
towd^ds the form of that republic whidi we have de&ribed/ F<» l-ikdold 
gladly hear any one relating thc[, conteftsi of our city with other nations* 
when it engages in a becoming manner in^ war, and aOis during' fuch an?«it* 
gagement in a manner worthy of its* fn(litotioni')befeh< with re^e^ to* prac- 
tical achievements and verbal Beg(M;tatioh8.* 'l^r u)deedy^'O C 
liermocrates, I am confctous of my own inability to praiieTuch men and 
fuch a city according to their T b* Incapable of 

fuch an^ undertafeing is not wonder^ 'kabeeiHty Cctms to 

have attended poets both of tbr pail and pr^fihiragOi; t'|^ ;«hat l derpiie the 
poetic tribe ; btt it appears frem hencoceyidcari Jdhd of: men 

are ftudious of imitation, theft eahly adadris'the' bttfl laantkir'exprefs things 
in which they have been. educated: ;^ wIille» ‘on?'*tb6: eoiittory^^: whatever is 
foreign from their, eduouion they whh^ ^lfflcvhy in iadloBs, and 

with frill more difficulty in words;' 3ttt With, rei^edl to the tribe of Sophifrs, 
though I confider them*aa frBtli^bbtHin tho^arc fpeaking and in; many 
other illuftrious arts ; yefj as tlicy havp rto fettled, ab^e^ b»t:wandcr"daily 
through a multitude of cities, I am afraid Icift, tvid* refpefl to the inftitutions 
of philofopbers and poUticiahs, , th^:JffioOldi not be'abteto <^ohje(Shire the 
quality and loagnitttde^ of; tholf dokw^J^^ politic men are 

• engaged in with irnUridualsii^tiiisfariilw m it; aifrions and 

difeourfe. It remain5,uri^sB»fo»9i:’^«fe:d4ifeould'ipp who excel in 

the ftudy of wifdom ^d^iirid^h>: W nhturaUy>as through 

the- affi^n<9e«'J9f , prepri:> '/Fimatits. here.- of 

Locris, an Italism city gbs^riKsd b^«a his wot 

being inferior lo any o£vlaa;^C^Ott^^ weaiih and nobility, has ar- 
rived- honours. 

we-aFO«^.ipoa|Mh^;<^*I^ibtfes’|oTjl^.^ ffiice-a mul- 

titude of circumfraij)i;{RSfyiiS(^ b^theib; both by nature andeducaribii-adapted 
to allfuch c6nccrnifet(g?;>ffa^c^'^hco y^^yefierd^^ requetted me .to difputc 
aitoUttltK%fritied&ott 1 ‘rinu^*'3«eintplled ivirh your requefr ; 

4 ; * 
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bdirg pcrfuadcd that the of'thc difcourfe could not be more coij. 

vcniently explained by any oiie jhau by you, if you were but willing to en- 
gage in its -difcuffioniV'.F^i't tltilefs yon, properly adapt the city for warlike 
purpofes, there is nof Onti la the prefcntage from whom it can acquire every 
.thing"" becoming ; it^' Cbhftittttldni" As Lhave, therefore, hitherto complied 
wHh your requttft, I <Kall nW irequire you to comply with mine in the 
above-mentioned .patiiculRrs.: >Nor have you* indeed refufed this cmploy- 
meiht, but^h'^fi coflfent.d to repay my hofpitality 

with th^i banquei oiP'iil^Ccba^ therefore, ftand prepared to receive 

th4 ' 

' juft now fignt/ied, fliall checr- 

full;f'lfcbgegbllt^4h# ,W^fioh b ; Ibr we cannot offer any cxcufe 

^^td this affaki For yefterday, when we departed 

froto hbnbe and went -tdii^Iodgingh^f .Ciitias, where we*are accuftomed 
to refide, both in" hif tiptUlSment ana prior to this in the way thither wc dif- 
courfed on this very partifculaT. , He. therefore related to us a certain antient 
hiftory, which J^ wUhit*Q^Gritias, you would now repeat to Socrates, that he 
may judge vt'Kethir'itaiiy'Ui^ay^iiduceVib the fulfilment of his requeft. 
ClilT. Icfe fd^ifite tb complyi'if agl^Ublo to Tiraaeus, the third affociatc 

of obrmndertitkina^. v 

TiMi laflhitt td j^r compiyihcc. ; V' ^ 

Grit. H<at'therij O SocrUtei* U difeourfe furprifing indeed in the extreme, 
yet in eyery true, as it wis dne© rel.|itcd by Solon, the moft wife of 

the feven Wife aj^|r?|ok»qV thddr ^ 

our great-gfaodi%th<&<’ l^ppt^ as he hlmfelf ofteW relatcsJin his poems. But 
he-^ice d€clarediitdkihP'^ndl^t^|)^^jGr[i^s,:(aS^’^^ hkxifclf informed 

wbk^ jievertlielAw^^^ ?hd the 

yoy » 

; J^h |^?'y 'offer 

thy' -tribvjlc'^.iaif 

her dividiiyf ^ ajgrccaH'e to 


Soci You fpeaic Wdlc" 
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not only adually related by Solon» < but wa(» onee reaUy .it^ccotspUlhed by this 
city ? . ' 

•Giiit. I will acquaint you with that antlent hiftory, which I.did nqt indeed 
receive from a youth, but from % man very much advanced in years-; for ^t 
that^time Critias, as he hinafelf, declared, was almoft ninety years 
and I myfelf was about ten. When, therefore, that folemnity was celebrated 
among us which is known by the name of .Cureoiis Apaturiortim ', nothing 
was omitted which boys in that feftivity are accuilomed to perform. For, 
when. our parents had fet before us tb(B. rewards propoled for. the cdnteil; of 
fiuging verfes, both a multitude of verfes of many poets were recited, and 
many of us efpccially fung the poem#- t>f 3olon, beedafe they were at that 
time entirely new. But then one of db!f. ^Hfoe,^wIicthcr'be was willing to 
gratify Critias, or whether it was hia-.real oph^cfo,, al&med.that Solon 
appeared to him moft wife in other concerns, lahd' h^t^thlbgs refpedling poetry 
the moll ingenious of all poets. Upon hearing this,- the. old man (for I very 
Well remember) was vehemently delighted ; and laid,” laughing — If Solon, 
O Amynander, had not cjiigaged;ii» poetry. as a cafual affair, but had made 
it, as others do, a ferious employment ; and , if through feditions and other 
fludluations of the Hate, in wh«^?;he found his country involved, he bad not 
been compelled to negfed tho completion of the hiftory i^hich he brought 
from Egypt, I do not think- that either Hefiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In confequence of this, 
Amynander inquired -of Critiaf what that .hiftory was. To which he an- 
• fwered, that it„.wa3.; concerning an aftair the greateft and moft celebrated 


• ' A. > 

* ;Tbe Apfltufiff according toi-Pwclus siul Suida*,. were feftirals.in benour of Bacchusi which 
were publicl]^ celebrated ,fer th^ Ipace pjF tluee days. And they were a%ned this name, Ji 
that i», on aicount of the deception, tnrougb which Neptutid Is reported to have vanquifhed 
Xanthus. " firft'htyof tlbdiftt ftftltalS was'caHed ib which, a» the name indicates, 

thofi be thfcfirtie%ril»d;ibaftedS aad .hence, (fays Proclus) on this day wax**' 

XPMCe, feco«4^ay was called a 

wapy yiAuas wcre ftwlfc^ujJVl’, y, 'eye called a'Jttfpi/fMra, 

becauCs pm (Afstyi sljy were jravHt vp^ardfy ahd Jacrificii. The third day, of which 

Plato ^icsin til'is pii’ce;*<alil^ becabfe bta ‘this day »«/«, that is. boys or girls, were 

tOgbiherin And twthefe fonto add a fourth day, which 

they calf WtCdi^ collected 


Oil' 4^ 

■ lyoj.. If, 


so 


which 
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which this city ever performed ; though through le}^j;Ha of time, and tiie 
defirufiion of thofe by whom it was uudertahen, the fame of its execution 
has not reached the .prelent age» But I bde(K;h you, O Gritks, (fay Amy- 
nander,) relate thi^ ^air from the beguming; and inform me what that 
event was which Solon afteited as a and on what occahon, and from 
whom he received" it. : , , 

There is theu (kya he) a ^am r^«a of Egypt icftlied Delta^ about the 
fummit of vdiich breams of the Hite art^ divided. In this place a go- 
vernment is eftabH&e^ calted Sa^cal^tf^Sni the ciuef city of this region of 
Delta ilSais^ from alte ii^g,,Al>^$* derte his origin. The city has 
a Egyptian tongue Ncith, and in the 

Greek. Adtena» or hi|(iit^a./iri»fe meti were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom imy^oiar^ ^were/Vpry^famiitiar, through a certain bond of 
alliance. In thtecouaftt^^^^lcNQ, on hM.artivar thither, was, as he himfelf 
relates, very honoii^y. rcceiv^. And upon bis inquiring about aniient 
alFaifS of thole {A’teAai.who pofleffedia imowledge in luch particulars fuperior 
to others, he.pwPSpvedi that neither himtelf^ nor any one of the Greeks, (as 
he himfelf de^aksd^’ had any k:nowlcd|'e of very remote antiquity. Hence, 
when he once dffrM to excity them tb^the mlation antient tranfaftions, 
he for this purpdfkbiegah to‘difoowpfe*abbot t|^e antient events which 
formerly happened among us. 1 mean the traditions concerning the firft 
Phofoneus and Niobe, and after the deluge, of Deucalion ahd Pyrrha, (as 
deferibed by the mylhologills,) t(^ether with their pofkerity j at the fame 
time paying a propi^yt^tion to the differfenlr ages in which thefe events 
arc faid to have lub^i^i;|di;^'But.upon this one of thofe more antient priefts 
exclaimed, O Soktik Splon, iy-ou always childrai,. nor is there 

any fuch thing as.an aged^^^^^ongy^ul BuiBolon, when he heard 
this — What (fays^) k yorn'kaidwi^ To whom the 

prieft ; — Becaule /mv foulsyce juyenile ^ftiainihg any antient 

opinion derived 4*' /^remote d hOtfy 4om it« 

exigence in former 4>'lodi of tii^ ; Bht i^Tfafoo 6f this is the multitude 
pnd variety of . de^ruflions of the hipmate hivd been, 

and again will be ; the greatcft Of thf^jlidWtd, arifing from lire and water ; 
buttl^ lefler from ten thotitend ^er ccbdlngencies.' .For the relation fub- 
fifting among you, that Phaeton, the Of Sun, cm a time 

W attemptuig 
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chf»iot betag a|>}e takeftp the 

track «bfemd by his i»fcnt< bur^ ttpr-thet iijttures bcloogingto the earth, 
and blaftcd by thifttieV— is ibdeed confidcred as fabulous, 

yet is dtt feaihytrae. -P^a- it d^reffta the mutation of the bodies revtdying 
in tfteimvcnaymut^thoeairA^'luid that, -through long periods of 


time, a deftpuaion terreftrUl natures enfues from the devaftations of fire. 
Hence, thoft ui^ho dy^# Oft mountains, or in lofty and dry places, 

perilh more abundantly than dwell near riverej or on the borders 

of the lea. To us indeed thb Nile , hp both falutary; in ^her refpeas, and 
liberates' US' from the fcaTof fimh4W depp<datu>nsw But when the Gods, 
purifying the aatth by watyra^ ^ug^ i«s fpcfisce, the herdfmen and 
(hepherds inhabiting the mduntains are inhabitants of 

your cities are hurried away toc the M inundation of the 

riversi On the contraiy, in ouf Kgioo, neither %n,^aor at uny other time, 
did the waters defeending from on lugh pouriifith defoUtion oa ;the plains ; 
but they arc naturally impelled upwarils^ from the hofoih of tho earth. And 
from tbefc caufes.the moft; witicat tradkkms.afo pre^oil'itt our country. 
For, indeed, it may be truly altertedi |bat in thofe pipces 'where neither mtenfe 
cold nor immoderate tof p»dy«fcih>:'ldw raco of ^ 

though fometirtiea the nundi^rof il^tth^b H increased, andforhetimea fufFcrs 
a confiderabledimiiiution. ,|i«t Whatevcrihas been tranfiiaed either by us, or 
by you, or iti limy other pkee, ^benutiful or grwt, or containing any thing 
uncommon, of which wa have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found deferibed io <W*r temples, and preierved to the prefent day. 
While, on tfae fiontrary,''ybu and other nations coramif only recent tranlac- 
tions to wrkiag, and to other inventiony -which ibcit^ has cmp%cd for 
tranfmilting in/orroatiou to pofttfity J and fdagain, at ftated periods of time, 
a oerttahoelcftial defluxioo rvdhm on^hem 1^ a difeafe j from whence thofe 
amon^fife^ furvive.ai«.lj^bdefti!h»te of literary acqui^^ anti the in- 
^iratS^^B^Wufp^ .Hflukjo ia Iw^pens^tha* you beeoroc juvenile again* 
tba .eveiits whkhi hi^pepc^'it> anUen^ .tim®®* as well among 

t* as «p( the regions wjiich you iidwlNt. ' - ' ' ; 

The Waaions, youb antiqui- 

ties, differ very ikrie fimm puejfjdo For, in the firft place, you on y 

nmtim one daugu.or ihc ««lb;i^n 

^ 30a P*"®*^* 
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peued. And, In th* n^t ignorant pt n and 

excellent race of tnen.twbdionjBe-irtfelbil*^ cojufiftfij irons whence you 
and your whole ci^'defcCoded^ thOojj^ a fnsidl iced»<mly 6 
people oride renoainedi vBnt ynda lgno^ncC in thbal^tr is owing to the 
pofterity of this pept^i'wfco %eie for no^iages deprived <rf*thfe nfe of let- 
terSi and hCcainc m if wcih dushh. "For ipHnsg 0»i^lonf to ihat mighty deluge 
whichi we chJ&nB^jnft ^ medtiomd** # jcitjf +Qf .^M^en^ps CKi^lcdf informed 
accordii^ to the bidl lawS twAi 'in miUtatf ooncerns and every other duty of 
ItfeV whofoil^v^rionaieSdoit^nndowil infoitutionsare celebrated by ns as 
thermal excellent ^ l^ii!thatiba^^mdhbd under the ampfo circnnsforence of 
thib^il«cvcKiiit^^ ' Stdon^. l^efofe»'«up that he was ailio*^ 

nifoedt^f^V huiatti^^W a nao6l j^ent dehre,' entreated the .prieAS' to relate 

accurately ail. the a^otis of his antient foUow^etti^^ns. ;;!rhat afterwards 
(Xie of the priefts repliedit^NothiOg of cHVy,^ Solon,* prohibits us from 

cornplying with ypun fcqnefti But fbr your fiike, and that of your city, I 
will relate the whdej, and ieipeoially tCfla account fpf that Goddefs who is , 
allotted the guaitihnnA^.hotb^your cityTand oucs^ and by Whom they have 
been edtKHsfod and founded V you i^ in^^ l^ ia priority to ours of a tbou- 
land ycarSi.fepoiyin^'thte'foed'nf yoftr ;|lui^d;ft'0in, .Kplcan and the Earth. But 
the defeription of the tiwiSMajOnS^d^^^ during the.fpaee of eight 

thoufand yearsi' is pteferved in our foeredi wrlife^s# ‘ I will, therefore, cur- 
forily fun over the laws and more Uluftrtous adions of thofe cities which 
exifted mneth<%fond years ago. For when we(am nmre at iaifv^ we (hall 
profecutc an. ex^d‘;hiAosy of every particular# rec«jwuig for“th»^f^ the • 
(acred writings thenafelves.;'-.- '.-; r,V'- -j,.'-’. ■' ’• ' 

In the firft place,. then* icoofider tho bws of tbefo peof^, and .compare 
them with ours,; for yonwiU^ttd.kaw thaa^wbi^^/^n your' 

city, fimilar to fo^ ^ e*i(i,at fi%wnt* .Foif theJiirl^ 
feparated from al|^ The ai<|ifo!ers alfe exetd^^iir ^rts in foeha 

manner, that ea#' engaged ^ in Oi^. emp^O^ent ufithout .being , 
mingled withotlfor anilbseli >f ‘^bfomemeth^^ adopted with 

(hepherds, hunters and hU!(l»ddn(c»v ^ find^lwero, 

foparated'from. ofoer were commanded^ the .laws to 
engage in nothing but Wa4i^'n$ii<^* ^ Amilar arinom* .too^ . fueh as that; 
of iluelds and darts^; was e^^cd by* ^Tiiwfo^we (irftsu^^ ia Aha;. 
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the^^d^^e^S^4ft tht^fe phce«, Wlikewlfe baf>pfned to yo», firil pointing them • 
otrf;tO’^cwir ulo. You ttiay pefceive too jrftmvthe begtonhig what great 
attdhfiioh wal pSiM by'thedaW^ to prudcrtco and'modefty ; and beiidea this, to 
divkiatton attd mcdiolne; as fubfervient to Ae ptefervation of health. Au<t 
from %hdSt; laliioh ate diouife gopds, the laws, proGceding to the invention of 
Inch as aro'^ihafely humatt^'pfbcnrtsd all iftch other dilciplines as follow from 
thofe wo Haw juffeoomnerated. Ffom fuch a diftributiou, therefore, and in 
fuch order, the Ooddefs ftrft elhd)lifhed and adorned your city, choofirig for 
this pufpofothe place in which yoo were born ; as fho forefaw that, from the ‘ 
excellent 'temperaiure of 'the rogionV ntien would arife diltinguifhed by the 
mo&oc^fomtiraiie iagacU^^ ^ For^^aa the Gdddefs is a lover bodi of 

wifdom' ai^ .war,-ihe ffated-Shtt a ‘ producit^ men the moft 

fimilar tb ha^ftlf? and^ reiiderod it;^^ in o^eiyrefpefl^ adapted for the habitation 
of foch a : race* The- antienti AtheniafU^, therefore; 'ufing thefe lawsf and 
being formed by. goodanftitutions, in a ftill higher degree than I have mcn- 
. tioned, inhabited this region ^ ^iarpaiBihg all men in. every virtue, as it be*, 
comes thofe to do who are the progeny and pupilaof the CSids/ ' 

. But though many and mighty deeds of your city are contained in our 
facred wr^ings, and are admired jtl ^K^ deferve, yet thefe is one tranfadHon 
which furpaflhs all cf'4bcm' lh^agdltade and'virtuci #'or thefe writings 
relate what prddigiouff ftr^O^h your city formerly tamed, when a mighty 
warlike power, ruftiing from the Atlantic fea, fpread itfelf with hoftile fury 
over all Europe and Alia,U Fd||: at that time the Atlantic feh was navigable, 

* and had an ifland before thae mouth 'which is .called b^i ydo' the Pillars of 
Hercules. ' But this iilaod was greater than both LibJ^a lod all Afia together, 
and afforded ah eajfy paffage to other neighbouring iflaUdsi as it was like- 
wife eafy to pdift frnna thofe dlamda |^.alitthe%c6tuinent.which borders on 
this ; Attentic fea* ’ For the iwatcra wiueh 4j» beheld within the mouth 
whieh^’^e fpll no’w' mettti<med, bayot^^^ of a bayiWith a narrow 

. «vtra^f*-t»Vthc mouth.Welf 'h * tr»d'f<fe, ' Aiid’l^^ the earth which 
futrb^ds ir If in •very re'^^vtiRoijt . dencttiinated the^ continent. In th is 
iflahd a: cdmbinalaon;- ^ formed^^ who with mighty and 

wondi5rf»h|K>4rcridlfcd»iedt]fhe 'whola|jj^iM^ with many other iflands 

and part^^Of the.;Coilrim^itahd,i.bc^e8 this;i fubjedted to their dominion.aW 
I^i'bya, W-il^'hS'tdiJSgy Europe^ .as far as to the Tyrrhene fea. And 

.k. ’ r when 
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when they were' collei^ed m i pyrtfletfid tbey e»d«Avouffcd t0 eitfiaj^e 

all 6ur regions anid yours, knd befide* this att {daces fituatod within the 
mouth of the Atlantie Yea. ^ ^hea it ^ar,- O Sttlbtti thatthe power of your 
city was confpicuoiwtoi Jil rafih^its-l^rtiie'aaKf illreHg^ Fpr, as its armies 
furpai&d all others .both in magnanimityaad'OSiUhiry dulh lb with refpedl 
to its cbutells, whdihin it was dlSfled f>y tbtl st& iof the Greeks, over whom 
it prefided in wariiltc affairs, tr whether' it Was deferted by ■them.throu^ the 
incnifions of the enendei^ tfiid becaibe Yituated in c'ktreme danger, yet ftill 
it remained triumphant. ' In 't^ ineah time; thoie who were not yet 
enflaved itt liberate fhotn 'disaiger ; 'and 'procured the moft ample liberty for 
all dicdeoftis whbldWell^Wkhinthd Pillars of Hercules; But in fucceeding 
time prodt^ops eaiill^nidcesac^dehi^eS’taking phbe^ and bringing with them 
ikfifdatibii ttrthefpaceoficme daydmd^Vi^U;; Sdl &at whfli^ of Athe. 
niatk^was at 'once merged hiadt»>.^e' earth rand the Atlantic ifland itfelf, 
being abfbf bed in the entirtdy di&ppeared; And-.hence that fea is at 

prefeht innavigatde, ari&i'g^frd# the'gradnally impeding mud which the 
fubliding ifland 'produced. > Atld this,^ 0 Socrates, is the lum of what the 
el<krGrbw8 rep4nil;edfroieitla» narj^ion'nf So 
'But when' m»fterday yew Was diftow-fhag nlMut^a and its citizens, 

I was forprifed onllecollefting^the pirefj9m:ldBt>t7: ior I ; perceived how di- 
vinely, from ^certain fortune^ /and not'^wanderiug &om Re mark, you coI.> 
ledled many things agreeing with Uie narration Of Solon. Yet I was uiv 
willing to difdofe thefe par^culars immediately, as, from the^great interval 
of time* fince t firft received libemy tny remembrance of them was not * 
fufBciently accurate for the purpose Of repetition. ' 1 confidered it, therefore, 
neccnery that I fhouW ifirft bf aH idil^ently revolvje tlw whde in my mind. 
And oh tbb account 1 yOfter&iy Immediately ic^plied with your demands: 
for I perceived tbaf ’ '^oulM' not want the diUky of prcfwiting a difcourle 
accommodated to^r j^ifhes, which vhi thmgi cf this Mnd i» of ;pmKipal 
importance. Ih informed yon* 

imrmeSately as we d^arted'Bf^. henc^ by cbmwsr^iedidug thtYerpi^ 
with itiy friendf herb pre^, the perpdfe wf Ttfrefihing .my ?«iemory; 
and afterwards ni^t, J[ newrly^acquilccdn 

complete reoolleaion of 4 ^, indeed, accofding^to the proverb^ 

wink we learh in childhood i^dosdn thb miouaiy wkli a Wmukriftd ftabtUty. 

6 For, 
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refpefl: to myfelf, for iaftance, I.am pot certain that I could rccol- 
le<l the whole of yefterday’s difcourie, yet 1 flioold be yery much aftouUhed 
if any thing ihould efoape my remembrance ^hich | had ^^d in fome pad 
period of time very diftant from the pr^nt, , Thus, m to the. hidory 
which I have jod now related, 1 receivoi ^ from the old man with great 
pleafure and delight j who on hU part very readily complied with my rc- 
qued, and f(t^»eu%^ratified. me with a repetition. And hence, as the 
marks of letteira deeply burnt in renoain indelible, fo all thefe particulars 
became fortnly edablilhed in my memory. Li confequence of this, as foon 
as it was day 1 repeated the narration to my friends* that together with 
myfelf they might better piepared for the purpofes of the prefent adbcia- 
tion. But now, with refpi^ to that for , which this narration was under- 
taken, I am prepared, O Sodratesy to fpeak not only fommarily, but fo as to 
defcend to the particulars of every thing bhich. 1 beard. But the citizens 
and city which you fabricated yederday as in a feble, we ’flail transfer to 
reality; oonfidering that city which you cdablilhed as no other than this 
Athenian city, and the citizeas which you eonoeived as no other than thofe 
ancedors of ours defcribed by* .the Egyptian pried. And indeed the affair 
will harmonize in cvwy refpedl; nor will it be foreign from the purpofe to 
aflert that your citizens are thofe very people who exided at that time. 
Hence, didributing the affair in common among us, we will endeavour, 
according to the utmod of our ability, to accompiifh in a becoming manner 
the employment which you have afligued us. It is reqoifite, therefore, to 
confider, O Soeratea,' whether this diCcourfe is rcafonable, or whether we 
fliould lay it afideidd^feek ader another. 

Soc. But what’ other, O Crittas, ihould we receive in preference to this ? 
Foe your difcourle, through a,;certain affinity,. » particularly adapted to the 
prefent facred rites of the Doddefs. And befidcs this, we fhould confider, 
as a thing of the greated moment, , that yopr relation is not a mere fable, 
but a true Indt^y. It k anpoSWe, therefore, to foy how, and from whence, 
ne^^lhig yonf naimsttoi}, we:.ihoold find another m<jff«,wnwcnieixt. Heitce 
it k nc«eflh»y to confoft that -ydn have fpoken with good fortune ; and it is 
eiquaUy.i|iece(&ey thkt.I^ on acebunt' q£ my dUepurfe yederday, fhould now. 
red foom i^eakingy and «be wholly attentive to yours. 

Gbi¥, But now confider, Socrates, the manner of our difpofing the mutual 

banquet 
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lianquet of difp^utation. For it ftomi proffer to us tlttt^Timasat,' wbo isthe 
mdft aftronomical of us all.atidis particlilarly ktidwing' hi the nature of the 
univcrfc, thouW fpeak'tho firfti conitoeriding hia difcowle^frotnnhe genera- 
tion of the worlds endkig ^ the lutture of inen^ Butihat I after him, 
receiving tj^e raea *whiOh hO has meataUyiprhduced, but which have been 
exccilently educat«!j|J yoUi ' attd introducing .'them to you according to the 
law of SoloO^ as .to proper judges, fluould moder'tltem |s^mb^rs of this city ; 
as being in rcalityrno othef than thofe Athcttiana which tyem defcribcd as 
unknowB'tO us in tike report .ofthe.fiiwed writings. , And that in future we 
fliali diibourfe cqi}<serning thein aS^^ tdibut^eltizens and Athen^ns. 

S<K:*,l;fe(ftaito»NhG^ aad'^tpiendid banquet of' difputation fet 

befofe.n^., ^>|HSi; tbetnfoco, Tiiaaeps, : to begin the 

dKcourfe j having flrft of aUvas highly^bCcpttiiitg^inink^ the Gods accord- 
ing to law.; ' 

Tim. lMd^|§y/,Socrate^»fi»iai»;tho^^ but the lealt degree 

of wifdom,'hi Seibeginflihg^:^i eVcryi!u^Cr«^ whether fmall or great, 

call upon Divinity,* ft 0 ^eBkry^tbat>i=ijwO';(uniols; wc^^^ in every refpea 
uivwife) who are- afaout;te^.fp8afcrcqn<S^ MixWerfer whether it is 

ocuerated or without generation^ invoking the pods and Gc^delfes, fhould 

pray that what -afiert may be agrccal^ to thCk divinities, and that in 
the eUftting ail&od’rih’vb:^ay be, dd»fi'l^ntvki&<aitfelvef. . And fucfi is my 
prayer to.' the . ^ods,' with reference to thyfeif-j ■but.'as tOjwhat.refpe^ls the 
prclch^: company, it is neceflary to pray that you'tnay ^afily underftand, apd • 
that 4 rriay be able to explain iny meaning about the :'prop6i|cd fubjeds of* 
dif{)Utation. In the fitft place, therefore, as it appeal^;pie/ it .is neceflary 
to define what that is which is always V Wt, ^without generation ; 

‘ ■ ' and 

» It is well obferve^f Sf 
prior Kf demotvftrstioji^ 
and pfevioufly deliwif 

diflfcreiat froin tbdfe of a^uchi^ 4#dile^ Cioa- 

flet;th«re a« oerJ«o pripsipJos/if 

^rc ,a, foHo,w: . True ^ r^a/cn : 

tbar which is '^:opimnM:4i0^ ^itb ifr^Uonal t 

gemated is generated fiamaxis^^s that wbut iotiJli^'pbM fim « «»A 
tbai '«/ which tbi farat^m isitt^-b^t M 4l«,a4(W.> ■ ^bvi 
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and what that is which is generated indeed, of conftjls in a Jfate of becoming 
to be, but which never really is. The former of thefe indeed is apprehended 
by intelligence in conjundion with reafon, fince it always fubfifts according 
to fame. Bufc the latter is perceived by ofii^on in conjutidiou with irrational 
; fmee it fubfifts in a ftate of generation and corruption, and never 
truly is. But whatever is generated is neccflarily generated from a certain 
caOfe. For it is every wa)^ impoffible that any thing foould be generated 
without a caufe. When, therefore, an artificer, in the fabrication of any 
work, looks to that which always fubfifts according to fame, and, employiiK*- 
si paradigm of this kind, exprefles the idea and power in his work, it is then 
ngeeflary that the whole of his prodmftion Aould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and nfea a generated paradigm, if is 
alike neceflary that his work Ifiould befar from beautiful. 

I denominate, therefore, this uniyerfo , heaven, or the world, or by any 
other appellation in which it may particularly rejoice. Concerning which, 
let US in the firft place confider that which, in the propoled inquiry about 
the univerfc, ought in the very beginning to be inveftigated ; whether it 
always was, having.no principle of generation *, or whether it was gene- 
, • • rated, 

is generated^ is not heautiful i the univerfc is demfninated heaven ^ or the world. , For from thefe 
principles he produces all that follows* Hence, fays Proclus, he appears to me to fay what 
eternal is, and what that which is generated is, but not to fay that each of them is. For the 
geometrician alfo informs us what a point is and what line is^ prior to his demon ftf aliens, but 
he by no means teaches jus that eiwh of thefe has a fubfiftence. For how will he aft the part of 
a geometrician, if he difcourfes about the exiftence of his proper principles ? After the fame 
manner the phyfiologift hyswhat ekrnal being is, for the fake of the future dcmonllrations, but 
by no means ihows that it is 5 lince in fo doing he would pafs beyond the limits of pbyfiology. 
As, however, Timasus being a l^ythagorean differs from other phyfiologifts, and Plato in this 
dialogue exhibits the higheft fcience," hence he afterwards,^ in a manner perfeftly divine, proves 
that true being has a fubfiftence i but at prefent he employs the definition of what it is, preferving 
fithits of phyliology. He appears, indeed, to inveftigate the definition of eternal being, 
sitid of that which is generated, that he may difcov^cr the caufes which give completion to the 
timverf«| viz. forni aTld|i|itfer c for that which is generated requires thefe. But he affumes the 
third hy^theSs, that hi pity difeover the fabricattve caufc of the univerfc $ tlie fourth, becaufe 
the univerfe was generiiled according to a paradigmatic caufe | and the fifth concerning the name of 
the upiverfe, thht he tftay invdligate the participation of the good and the ineffable by the world. 

* That irdendtniuis^ generated, fays Proclus (in Tim. p. 85.) which has not the whole of its. 
effehcoor energy eftabUthed iWokae^ fb^to be perfeftly immutable. And of this kind arc, this 
TOL. XI, j P fenfible 
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rated, commencing its geper^ition from a, certain cau^iu It, was generated, 
For this univerfe is vifible, and has a body, ^ut aU jfttch things arc feufihle^ 
And fenfibles are apprehended, by opimpo, in conjan^lion with fenfe. And 
fuch things appear to have their fubfiibc.npf in hpeonaing tp be, apd in being 
generated, we have before afferted, that whatever is generated is 
ucceflarily generated from forae caufe. To( diicdycr, therefore, the artificer 
and/aM<r of the univerfe is, indeed difficult J and when found it is impofljble 
to reveal him through the npioifofy ^pJf difeourfe to all men. 

Again : this is to.be confideredconceri^ing' him, I mean, according to what 
paradigm extending himfelf, h? falaicated the world — whether towards 
an exemplar, fubfifong according ifo th^t which is always the fame, and 
fimilarly aflfeiia^ or towards that whi^b is generated.. Uut, indeed, if this 
world is beautiful, audits artificer good> it is eVidpnt that he looked towards 
an eternal cxeibplar in its fahrifiatjon. But if the world be far from beau- 
tiful, which it is nut lawful td^ffert, he heccffarily beheld a generated inftead 
of an eternal exemplar. /)^t it js perfedlly evident that he regarded an 

fenllble worW, time in tkingi moved,' and the tranfiliVe intelleAion of fouls. But that every 
motion rohfiifts according to a part, and that the whole of it it not prefent at once, is evident. 
And if the effence of ' the world poflrefTes generation, and the perpetuity of it is according to a 
temporal infinity, it tnay 'be’ inferred, that between things eternally perpetual, and fuch as are 
generateii in'a part Of time, it iS neceSary that nature ffiould fubfift which is generated infinitely. 

It is aifo retjuifite that a nature of this kind fhould be graer«t(^‘ infinitely in a twofold tefpeA, 
viz, either that the vdwfc of it fliould be perpetual throi^ the whole of time, hut that the parts 
flioold It^fife in the parts of time, as is the erfe with the fublunarj- ^ments, or that both the 
whole and the parts of it Ihoidd be co-eatendpd with the perpetuity hS all time, as is the cafe . 
with the heavenly bodies. . For the perpetuity according to. eteraity is Opt the fame with the 
perpetuity of the whole of Ume, as nfeithCT is the infinity of ehind^^and time the fame ; becaufe 
eternity is not the fame with tiine, the former being infinite life at - once' total and full, or, the 
whole of which is ever prefent to idelf, and the latter being, a flowing itnage of fuch a life. 

Further dill, fays PrMlu«,Jhe temi generated has a muftifertoualSeiihlng. For it fignifles that 
which has a temporal to <0^, ewy wtiicK proceeds firom a ^u&, lhat»hich is eflentially 
a compofite, and Ih^fi njB is naturally c.apaWe of hchig generated, though fe fliould ^t be 
generated. The terril ;,e^^ted, ^refore, being multifarioufly pt^dfeat^, that which is gcne«- 
rated according to tir^ic pot effes 4|i the w-o^s of , For irproceeds from a capfe, is a 

confpofite, and is ‘naturally capi^le oT Ir^g l^ettaritefi. Hence, as that which is generated 
in a part of time begins at one tim^ j^nd^anls^ lit ptafeAioh iii-anotfier, fo the worlds which is 
generated according to the whole of tihie, is Jwtiys beginning, and always perfefik. And it has 
indeed a certain bc^nning of gerteration, fo fer aa, it is p^fefiedhy it* caufe, but has not a cer- 
tain beginning fo far as it has not a beginning of a certain 'pkrU^ tim®* *• 1 
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cferdal paradigm. Fot the world id the moft beiutiftfl of gfe^fated natures, 
alid its aitifieer the beft of caufcs. But, bcihg thtis gerfefat^, it is fabri- 
cated according to that ^Ich is com'pr^cnfible by teafon and intelligence, 
and 'Dvhich fubfifts in an abiding famenefs of being. And from hence it is pcr- 
fc6tly iicccflrary that this world ffiould be the refemblance of fomething. But 
to deferibe its origin according to nature is the greateft of all undertakings. 
In this manner, then, we muft diftinguifli concerning the image and its 
cmplar. As words are allied to the things of which they are the interpreter's, 
hence it is ncceflary, when we fpikk of Chat Wbi6ti is ftable * and firm, 
and intelleftuaily appafeiVt, that our rcafons ihbbtd be in like manner ftable 
and immutable, and is much as poflible irreprehenfible, with eve'ry per- 
fedion of a fimilar kind. Bvtt that, when wd (peak concerning the image of 

* That which Plato now c^lls Jlabh aad jffm, he before called eternal being, fubfifting after 
the fame juannier, and apprehended by intelligence; dcnominadng it JlahU inftead of eternal 
beingy and intelU&ually apparent of iba,!t which is apprehended by inleUlgence. He alfo fays, 
that the reafonings about it (hould be Jlahh ihde^', that through the famenefs of the appellation 
he may indicate the fimilitude of them to things themfelves ; that they may thadow 

forth the firmnefs of the thing; and irreprehenfihUy that they may imitate that which is appre- 
hended by intelligence, and may fcientifically accede. For it is neceflary that tcafonings, if they 
are to be adapted to intelligibles, ftiould poffefs the accurate and the ftable, as being converfant 
with things of this kind. For> as the knowled^ of things eternal is immutable, fo alfo is the 
reafonings fmee it is evolved knowledge. However, as it nioeecds into multitude, is allotted a 
compofite nature, and on this account falls (hort of the uniod and impartibility of the thing, he 
calls the former in fhe lingular numbery?<j^/<f and jirmy and intellectually apparent y but the latter 
in the plural number liable, immutable and irreprehenlible rcafons. And fince in rcafon there is 
a certain fimilitude to its paradigm, and there is alfo a certain diflimilitiidc, and the latter is more 
abundant than the former, he employs one appellation in common, the Jlahies but the other epi- 
thets are dilTcrcnt. And as, with refpe^t to our knowledge, fcientific reafoning cannot be confuted 
by it, (for there is nothing in us better than fcience,) . but ii confuted by the thing itfelf, as not 
being able to comprehend its nature fuch as \t is, and as it comes into contajft with its impar- 
libility, hence Ik?, adds, as mucl^ as,p(ffitU* ^ For fcience itfelf cohfidered as fublifting in fouls is 
bceprchcnfiblei, but is reprehended by intellefl:, becaufe it evolves the impartible, and apprehends 
the I5u){de #,€oippplite mannen Siiicc the phantefy reprehends fenfe, becaufe its know- 
ledge is attended \vij:h pa0Son according tg mixture, from wh|i^ the pbintafy is pure; opinion the 
phantafy, bec^tife it knows in conjun&iou^ with type and fotin, to ‘which opinion is fnperior; 
fcience op^nion^^canfe ^ laMer V^'pyr.s.^itbout able to aflign Uic caufe, the ability of 
ef5fftlng;<whict^.e,^ej:ially chara^eriaj^ w and intellcft as we have faid fcience, becaufe 

i^e litter ilividi^^^tbe (AjeAo^ knowj^ge tranfittvcly, but the former apprehends every thing at 
•once in coi^n^iio;^ with effence. IntelleA, therefore, is alone unconquerable ; but fcience and 
fcientific reafoteing arc vanqumied by intcllcft, according to the knowledge of being. 

V . , ' . 3 z 
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thkt which is immutable, wo (Hould enrt pby! pfiAobfe argu^ whicl^ 

have the fame analogy to thi forincf as a r^foinblincc to its^ exemplar. And,, 
indeed, as elFeiKe * is to generaJ^n/ f<> >tnath to jfaith. You muft not 
wonder, therefore, 0 Socrate?i fihee miiiiy are afferted by many con^ 

corning: 

Plato, faya Proclua, harf prior to this made tidn^ the leadets^ the mtelligbie aiid that 
which is generated^ or paradigm and image, ar^d had, aflumed two things analogpu^^ to thefe, 
fcience and probability, or tradi an# faith; troth to aa intelligible paradigm as faith to a 
generated image; and nOw Be proportion. For, if as truth is to 

the intelligible, fo is faith to tkat whioh U generated, it will be alternately as truth is to faith, fo 
the intelligible to that whith is generated. Plato,, therefore, clearly divides reafonings and know, 
ledges with the thjbgs imowit j imd Parmenidiss alfo, though obfeure through bis poetry, yet at 
the fame tiniefays, that? there arc twofold knowledges, truth and faith^ of twofold things, viz. of 
beings and non-beings; and the former of tbefe knowledges he calls fplclidour, as fhlning with 
intelleAuaJ light, but he deprives the latter of ftablc knowledge. ' 'the faith, however, which 
Plato now alfumes appears to bd different from that of which he fpeaks hi the iixth book of 
his Republic, in the ftftiOn of a lipe j .'fer that is hrrational knowledge, whence alfo it is divided 
from cotyefture, but is arrah^d to fetife; But the preffent faith is rational; though it 

is mingled with irrational ^ fenfc and conjefture ; and hence it is filled 

with much of th^ nnftab.fe* weiring X tbih^ is^ fronr fenfc or conjeAure, it thus afligns 
the caufes « bot thefe knowledges po0cf8 much of the confufcd and un0ab!e. Hence Socrates 
in the Pheedo very paucli-Blathel' tb® fenfes, bwaiifc we Neither fee nor hear any thing accurately. 
How ther^ can knowlfeti^e, .eri^attng from fenfc,' poifcfa Ae accurate and irreprehenfible ? For 
tliofe powers that employ fti^ftce aJilfje ^left with accuracy every thir^ which is the objeA of 
their knowledge) buit ;th6(e powers that energize with fenfc err and fall off from the accurate, 
through fenfc, and through the'tmdable nature of the 'thtng fehownb For what can any one 
. affertof thaP which is materiaf, iinc^it is atwijfs changing and flowing, and is not naturally 
adapted to abide for a moment? And with refpicdr to a celeftial nature, in cpnfequence of being 
very remote from us^ it is not ekfiiy known^ nor fcientificklly apprehended ; bat we muft be fat is- 
fitfd with an approximation to the truth, and with probability jfi tne fpeeulation of it* For every' 
thing which is rn place requires a rcfidencc theVe;. li#brder tor a pcrfeA^qwledge of its nature. 
But the intcfligiWe WJhot a l^ng'pf this kini!^ ftnoek'is not to be apprehended by our knowledge 
in place. For where ofoops hfc i^ahci^lie, pc^^r, in confequencejof the mteftigible 
being every where pi^^e' tMe comjps into cont^ .fifth truth. Anji if it is pofftbk to afferi any 
thing ftable conc^rtiijfg x *eflial iiatui^‘ this alfc" » paffible, fclir as jt partakes^of bring, ani 
fo fur as it is to be appitlllfaded'bj^iiitcliigriice. ^ fo* ir ^&fe6n(iratk)nsi 
which are UniverW, that'Wc areafoi]Uf lo cblft^4ny t^ttJg ttecHIkry concerning it; but, fo 
far as it is fenfible, H js^vith a^ W fuiyeyed.^ 

With refpe<a to truth, s^aMtfhes it iis iianifold.' For 

ene kind of truth is charilderizd#'^^^ ihe heiiig thV proceeding froth the 

whieh/m the Phifcbus, purity; artdf^m to intell^iWcs. 

Another kind ik that which pjrod^s flfcm mt^h^ibles/ illuminates the inlrifeaui8 bi^»a> 

which 
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ccrning the Gods and the generation of the wiiverfc, if I fliould not be able 
to produce the moft approved and accurate rcafons on to difficult a fubjeft. 
Bat you -ought to rejoice if it (hall appear that 1 do not employ rcafons lefs 
probable than others : at the fame time remembering, that I who dilcourfe, 
and that you who are my judges, poffefs the human nature in common ; 
fo that you Khould be fatislied if my aflertions are but affimilative of the 
truth. 

Soc. You fpeak excellently well* Timteus; and we ihall certainly a6t in 
every refpe<3: as youadvife. This introdudlion, indeed, of your dilcourle we 
wonderfully approve : proceed, therefore, with the lubfequent difputation. 

Tim. Let us declare then on what account the compofing artificer conlli- 
tnted generation and the univerfe. The artificer, indeed, was good ; but in 
that which is good envy neirer fubffils about any thing which has being. 
Hence, as he wds entirely void of envy, he was willing to produce all things 
as much as poflible fimilar to him felf. If, therefore, any one receives this 
moft principal caufe of generation and the world from wile aitd prudent 
men, he will receive him in a manner the mpft perfedl and true. For, as 
the Divinity was willing that all things Ihould be good, and that as much as 
poffible nothing fliould be evil ; hence, receiving every thing vifible, and 
which was. not in a ftate of reft, but moving with confufion ' and diforder, 

he 

which an eflcnce unfigured, uncoloured, and untouched firft receives, and where alfo ihe plain 
of truth U fituated, as itis written in the Pbeedrus. A third kind of truth is that which is con- 
* nate with fouls, which comes intocontafl: with being through intelligence, and fcicnce fubfifting 
in conjunction with the pbjeCls of fciencc : for the light pertaining to the foul is the third from the 
intelligible; fince the intellectual is filled from the iiHelligible, and that pertaining to the foul 
from the intelkCtual order. This truth, therefore, fubfifling in fouls, inutl be now aifumed, 
finee we have admitt^ a corrcfpQOdipg faith, art4 that which is irrational, and deftitute of all 
logical confideration ) and the one moft be conjointjd with inl^Iigibles, hut, the other with 
fenfibl^* ' * 

, » Plato being willing to. indicate the providence of the demiurgus pervading the univerfe, togc* 
then ;vvitb.the. giftf of i^ielle^t and the prefence of foul, and to (how the magnitude of the good 
which thefc impart to , the world, furveys prior lo this thf whole corjwreal conCtiiution by itfeJf, 
and how/thua ’ coofidered, it is confufed and difordcred ; that alfo, beholding by itfelf tfie order . 
proceeding from foul an^ demiurgic ornament, we may be able to define what a corporeal nature 
is in itfelf, and whai orderly djftribution it is allotted from fabrication. The world, indeed, 
always bad a fubfiftence, but difeourfe divides the thing generated from the maker, and produces 
according to lime things which fubfift at om;e together, bccaufe every thing generated is a com- 

pofite. 
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he reduced it from this wild inordination into order, confidering that fuch a 
qoudu6l was by far the beft. For it neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the 
beft of caufes to produce any other than the moft beautiful of efFe£ls. In 
confequence of a reafoning * proeefs, therefore, he found that among the 
things naturally vifible * there was nothing, the whole of which, if void of 
intelligence. Could ever become more beautiful than the whole of that which 
is endued with intellc<a ; and at the fame time he difcovered, that it was 
impoffible for ijitelled to accede to any being, without the intervention of 
foul. Hence, ar tHe refolt of this redoing, placing iiitellca in foul and 
foul in body, He fabricated the univctfe i that thus it might be a work natu- 
rally the moft, beautiful and the beft. , In this manner, therefore, according 

To which we ittay add, that demiurgic firbrication being twofoJfl, one being corporeal, 
and the other ornamental, Plato, begiuninjj from the ornamental, very properly reprefents every 
thing corporeal ja^oved in a confirf^ vabd difordered manner, becaufe fuch is its motion from 
ilfelf when cdijfidered as not yet animated by an intelleftual foul, ^ 

It alfo deferves to be noticed that p giving fubfiftcnce to the pnfufed and difordered, 
prior to the fabrication of the world, imitates the aati^nt theologifts. For, as they introduce the 
battles and feditions of the Titans againft the Olympian Gods, fo Plato preifuppofes thefe two, 
the unadorned, and the fabricator of the world, that the former may be adorned and participate of 
order. They, however, intfoduce^ thefe theologically ; for they oppofe the powers that prefide 
over bodies to the Olympian deities : but, Plato philofophically ; for he transfers order from the 
Gods to the fubje^ls of their goyernment. 

‘ The demiurgus of the univerfe, through the plenitude of his power, fabricates* different 
things by different powers ; for, fince he comprehends in himfelf the caufo of all fabrications, he 
after one manner giy^s fubfiftence to the whole wprkl, and after another to its parts. Hence, by 
one intelligence he adorns the whbie world, and generates it colIe6tively, according to which 
f^dergy the world alfo is one animal; but b||Tcafonityg' he prodd^es its parts, and thefe as wholes, 
becaufc he is the demiurgus of total natures, vir, of total intclle<9:, total foul, and all the bulk of 
body. In confequence of this, when compofing parts, he is faid to fabricate by reafoning. For 
reafoning here fignides a diftribiuive caufc of things f findeit is not tRe'Jheafoning of one doubt- 
ing, For neither doc^'^a^ ftience^ artifta and the. fpientific^then doubt when 

they are indigent of tbjjlr .nftr habits* If thefe, therefore, do not doubt whep they are perfect, 
can it be fuppofed that ii pf the fabricator and father of the univerfe ? • 

* That is, intclligibles : Jor that thefe a?^ Vifible is evident from the words of Pfetd further on, 
where he fays — Whatever ideas ivueileft prf^ved in irfelf,** Bur thaf thefe are 

naturally rifiblc will be evident, as ProclusWutifuHyobferves, ifwe conlider that fome things are 
vifibie to us, and others according to naljire. And the things, indeed, which arc vifible to us, 
are in their own nature dark and.obfcure; but things naturally vifible are truly known, and are 
tefplendent with divine light, Aind Rich are intelligiblas. 


ro 
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to an affimilative reafon, it is ncceflary to call the world an animal, endued 
with intelleiSl, and generated through the providence of Divinity. 

This being determined, let us confider what follows ; and, in the next 
place, after the limilitudc of what animals the compofing artificer conftituted 
the world. Indeed, we muft by no means think that he fafhioned it timilar * 
to luch animals as fubfift in the form of a part', or have a partial fubfiftence ; 
for, if it had been. alHmilated to an imperfcft animal, it ccrtainl)i would not 
have been beautiful. But we fliould rather eftablifh it as the moft fimilar of 
all things to that animal, of which other animals, both confidered feparately 
and according to their genera, are'nothing more than parts. For this, 
indeed, contains all intelligible animals compr-ehended in itfclf ; juft as this 
world contains us and the other animals which are the objects of light. For, 
the Divinity being willing to aflimilate this univerfe in the moft exquifite 
degree to that which is the moft beautiful and every way perfed of intelligible 
objcds, he compofed it one vilible animal, containing within itlclf all fuch 
.'uiiinals as are allied to its nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that 
there is but one uttiverfc ; or is it more right to affert that there are many 
and infinite ? But indeed there can be but one, if it be only admitted that it 
is fabricated according to an exemplar. For rfiat which comprehends all 
intelligible animals whatever can never be the fecond to any other. For 
another animal again would be required about thefe two, of which they 
would be parts ; and it would be more proper to aflert that the univerfe is 
aftimilated to this comprehending third, rathei than to the other two. That 
. the v^orld, therefore, from its being lingular or alone, might be fimilar to all- 
perfect animal— on this account the artificer neither produced two nor 
infinite worlds ; but heaven, or the univerfe, was generated and will be one 
and only begotten. 

But fince it is neceflary that a corporeal nature fliould be vHible and tan- 
gible, and fince nothing can be vifible without firej and nothing tangible- 
without fomejhiug folid, and nothing folid without earth — hence the Divi- 
luty, begiunuig to fabricate, compofed the body of the univerfe from fire 
and earth. Bijt it is impofliblc for two things alone to cohere together with- 
out the intervention of a third ; for a certain coliedive bond is ncceflary in 
the middle, of the fWo. And that is the moft beautiful of bonds which ren- 
ders both Itfelf and the natures which are bound remarkably one. But the 
■ 6 moft 
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moll beautiful analogy naturally produces this effed, For when either- in 
three numbers, or mafliis, or powers, 'as is the middle, to the laft, lb is the 
lirll to the middle ; and again, as is the laft to the middle, fo is the middle to 
the lirll: : then the middle becoming both lirll: and lalt, and the laft and the lirll 
pairing each of them into a middle pofition, they become all of them nweflarily 
the fame, as to relation to each other.' But, being tnade the lame with each 
other, all are one. , If, then, it were neceli^ry that the univerfe Ihould be a 
fuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would indeed be fufficient, 
both for the purpofe of binding itlclf and the natures which it contains. 
But now it is requifitc that the wor}lf iKould be a folid 5 and folids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two mediums. Hence, the 
Divinity placed water and air in the middle of (ire and earth, and fabricated 
them as mpeh as pollible in the fame ratio to each other ; fo that fire might 
be to air as air to water ; and that as air is to water fo water might be to 
earth. And from this conjuhftion and conipolition he rendered the world 
vifible and tangible. Hence, from things of this kind, which are four in 
number, it mull be confefled that the body of the univerfe was generated 
through analogy, confplriug into friendlhip with itfelf from their conjunc- 
tion, and fo aptly cohering in all its parts, as to be iodilToluble except by 
its artificer, who bound it. in this union and confent. 

The compofition of the world, therefore, received one who/e of each of 
thefe four natures. For its compofing artificer conllituted it from all fire, 
water, air, and earth ; leaving no part of any one of thefe, nor any power 
external to the , world. For by a rcafoning procefs he concluded tl^|t it 
Would thus be a whole animal, in the highcll degree perfed from perfed 
parts: that, befides this, it would be one, as nothing would be left from 
which any other fuch nature might be produced; and lallly, that it would 
be neither obnoxious m old age nor difeafe. For he perceived that the heat 
and cold from w^c .Aodies are compoled, ::and all fuch things as poflefs 
vigorous powers^'’ fufroufiding bodies externally, and acceding to them 
unfealbnably, diilolj^ their uiiioji, and, introducing <Bfeafes and' bid ^ge, 
caufe them to perilh by decay. Hence, through this caufe and thid^ealbiii- 
ing procefs, he fabricated the unryeiie one ii^olei compofed, -from wholes, 
perfed, undccaying, and without difelfe. I’Hc likewife gave to it a figure 
becoming and allied to its nature.- For tp the animal which was^deftined to 

comptclvcnd 
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caomprehetid, all anloa^ls in itfelf, that ,figute-muft be the nfi,qift becotning 
which contains within ite' ambit aU figvrc?, V every kind. Hence, he 
fafhioncd it pf a.fp^ierical (hape, in vyhich aU the radii from, the middle are 
equally diftant from the ^dundihg extremities ; as this' is the pcrfc6i of 
all figures, and the moiik fimilaf to himfelf. For he.conhdered that the fiihilar 
was infihit^ more beautiful tha^thc diflimilar. 

Befidea ti^s,,^ he accurately pmUhed the external circumference of the 
fpherical wc^ld,' and rendered It fmooth *. Nor was the addition 

of eyes * req^fite to the uuiveffe j foe nothing vifiblo remained external to 
' ' ‘ itfelf. 


* It is well obferved here by Proclus, that, the whole uhiyarfe being luminous, it is moft lucid 
according to its external fuperfioies, and full of divine .fplendour. For through this the poets alfo 
place Olympus at the extremity of the world, this being entirely luminous and fclf-fplendid. 

There ^ white.lplendour fpreada its radiahee round, • , ^ 

fays Homer. But of this luminous fubfiftenefe fmobthnefs is a fymbol. Why, theitefore, are 
the extremities of the univerfe fniooth? Vife ‘reply. That it may be fpontaneoully conjoined 
with foul and intelle^f,^^d that it may be barmonioufly adapted to fupernmndane lights, 
through its fimilitnde to theip. Smoofthnefs, therefore, is lignificant of extreme aptitude, 
through which the univerfe is able to receive the illumihations proceeding from intellea and 
foul 5 juft as mirrors, by their fmoothnefs,- receive the reprefehtations of things. Proclus fur- 
ther obferves, that a ntirror was affumed by antient theologifts' as a fymbol of the aptitude 
of the univerfe to be filled; with intelleaual illumination. Hence, fays he, they fay tliat 
Vulcan made a mirror for Bacchus, into which the God looking, and beholding the image 
of himfelf, proceed^ into the whole of a divifiblfe fabrication. And you may fay that the 
fmoothnefs of l^c extentitl furface of the univerfe, which is now mentioned by Plato, reminds 
us of the above-ihentloneid catoptric apparatus. The whole body of the univerfe, therefore, being 
externally fmooth, become* cO^ate with its own intellea, and with that of the denuurgus. 
Hence, poets eftablifh the' demiuiWs, on the lofty fummit of the world, which is allotted from 
him fuch an aptitutle,’r^ order to its participation of intelligible caufes. 

* By thiic words, fays Proclus, ,1?lato appeara to do nothing elfe than to take away from the 

uhiverfo rdiviflbfc life, ahd'diylfilij^ljtsans. which being fufpended from us defeend into gene- 
ration, or the . whole of a vifiMe nature. For, while we remain on high, we are m no want of 
any onfcof tSab multiform lives afid'-'divifibie inftrumehts; but our lucid vehicle is fuffieient, 
wtodVeontii^s m itfelf As, therefore, 

ration ‘WlSyiWetf froiii' eV^ 'fife'.pf this kind, what ought we o think tefpeaing the 
unive^? "^^tv^Ot this, Ott^ to which the whole of it is excite^, art 

to admit tjiefe things of tbeiWiverfe ? Fm whol(^^ more divine lhan parts, and things w 

compreb«lid,thanthofe which are ebniprehended. , rr c. f... ... 

i/llowever, muftnotbefuppofedinwhat he now fays to deprive the world of fciifc; fo^^ac- 

vot. II. 3 ^ 
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itfclf. Nor were, cars ttl;cc^r’|r au^ble. 

Nor was the univerfe 

gent of refpirtitioO)^ liJor, Wj» if ^^;^'Qrgan.jti|r6^ 

it mightTeceivfe.j^^lfimi^itli^o 

there was no p^tUlityv t'^iei| ^on^ >^e^'!tp'^ or ^c^rt 

from ks nature^ fihce 'thefe was noting, j^rojug^^ coiiM 

be pii^uced. For, inde(^, ,thc uhiYC|& jaJiferds.jQntrimeut to ttfelf t^rpu^h 
its own t^nfuniptipn ; and, being arti^cidl^ Jabriw^ fuffijrs; and ads all 
things in itfelf, jfnd: 'ffotw.' its own-. peculiar . operations. For, its CQtnpofing 
artificer copfidered.tM’ H wowy be m%h more excellent if fufllcient to 
itfelf, than if iudigenl^ y.But lwi thought that 

liand?, ’ ,w^re’nccelfafy,^o 'tKe„;^.rJd»,,a8, %rc,;|^^^ fpr.it cither to 

. ■ - . »'• .■■ i' V V .A'-J-'. ,! ' receive 

' '"f ^ ‘ » , ' , ' ^ 

i ' vs' ' '• !‘i . 

cording to him, the World w^a’ sBiitt^i’ ited'm by ftnfe. In order; there- 

fore, to underdand what the aatu^'of.that &n(e U whkh the world potlelTes, it will be necelTary 
to Bjake, the following divi%^i th«r?fore„the firft.ajid; moft principal is that which 

imitatea intelleft. For evgy where tbiiifga. whish rank aa. firft poflefa an imitation pf things prior 
to them. Hence, that is cpnjpifted wirf(iSr{l aatijres which has a fcnfible perception of itfelf, 
comprehended in itfelf, nPt paling' from thiPg tP another, fdi this would he divided fenfe, nor 

proceeding to externals, for this is impeifed, but poifeifing the whole of that which is fenfible 
in kfeif, and which oifiy be rath^ Pflled coi^cioufnieCi dum.ieolh' The next to this is that which 
proceeds indeed,' and n^ a^eUkc the 'fonnerr but yet proceeds according to a perfea 
energy, andalway|,^Po.all.dides, fimitady apprefaends' tl)at:.wbich is known; which is likewife 
purified all paffiou, and from aU that imheciliw Which ip. peculiar to divifible and material 
organs. The third it that which 4 s ppflive ta, tbli^ patemali aAd is mipgied from paflion and . 
knowledge; originating, indeed,, ’ftpm paflBpn^ but ending in, knowledge. The. laft fenfe ia that 
with, which a mod obicure knoWled^ ia prefeht, which is fidlf of {afiton^^ and, is proximate to 
phyfieal fynipatby, as not knowing the. forpas of fepfiblea; asa^fbr iofience^ that what operates 
is hot or coid> but that' what fall»,«pon jt is alode-pleid'ant or ]>iilnfol; fbi| fuch is the fenfe pf 
plants, 08 TimsBus infor(nkut .in . tiue cpm'fis .of tbi«. dittiogue^hciugtbef^ptebenfion of that 
which is ajone pleafai^f ^paijifql from thihgSijjfenfiblj^,-, ^epfe, tbersfpre, tbps fupernally pro- 
ceeding, the world is#f J|pe accordingly the frrfrfrnfe> .,^Fpfiiis,y^ according 

to the whole of itfplfi ‘i^.thh.frp aUft.^is .cUled an^e, sod yf .the i^rs,. /.The wdrkl/ 
therefore, is wholly .dghlFhH. j%Abing.;frpn;at)d i? ^ ww^t^imded fry frpiTe ai^.,q^i0n. 

Hence, it oodt 8 iips,HU-perfe^ haowfrpgey sndiV'^^|i?j^,^ .iw’.Wctf fehi&|ker .^f,aajlyHn|i^t 
.of fenfe,. and fienfej and ,tbe,di^%iblijf:. And 

as it comprehends partial h.k*wi|jgit opfr^ipStfriapy 

fenfe. , 

• Thcfe things, fays Proclus, are by no means in thp-urdverfe, Oiougfr a^cr another manner 
it contains both fenfe and motion. jpPr, fince every thing fendbie is comprehehded in it^ and it 

is 
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t)f nor yet feet, iidr ahy other|nembers whith ar,e fubfervient 

(^jprcjgreffion anc^reft, ^*For from among ihe fcyen fpecies of local motion 
'h^ feic^d^ otiV, which principally fubfifts about incellea and intelligence, 
‘add it the world as properly allied to its furrounding body. 

iHlO^Ke^when he had led it found according to fame, n\famey and in itfelf, 
hc.‘ 4 :auf^l^*tQ mbvp yvith a circular revolution. But he feparated the other 
fix mdt1otii frQ|w%c ’world, and framed it void of their wandering pfbgref- 
fions. Henpe, as fuch a cOhverfion was hy no means indigent of feet, he 
gencrdt<^ the tmiverfc without legs and feet. When, therefore, that God 
who U a perpetually reafonirig divinity cogitated about the God who was 
dcftined to fubfift at fome certain period of time, he produced his body fmooth 
and equable ; and evfery way from the middle eveti and whole, and perfeft 
from the compofition of perfed bodies. But, placing foul in the middle of 

the.worldr he extended it through the whole; and, befides this, he exter- , 
nally invefted the body of the .univerfe with foul ; al^d, caufing circle to re- 
volve in a circle, eftablifhed the world one fingle, folitary nature, able 
through virtue to co|werfe with itfelf, indigent of nothing external, and fuf- 
ficiently known and friendly to itfelf. And on all thefc accounts he ren- 

ia itfelf the firft fenfible, it has alfo one fenfc conjoined with fcnftble of this kind ; juft it the 
intelligence of the demiurgus is Conjoined with the whole of the intelligible, in confequence of 
which he is faid by Orpheus to abforb the unlvcrfe -in himfelf. After this manner, therefore, 
the worid abforbs itfelf by the fenfible perception of itfelf, and comprehends the thing known by 
a connate knowledge. It alfo poflefles powers which rule over, and arc. the guardians of, all 
things- and thefc arc ip# hands. It likewife pofleffb perfeaive orders, which are analogous 
to ^tritive parts} and receivenvivific caufes which correfpond w the members of rcfpiraiion. 
Further ftill, it alfo contains other powers, fome of which fill it with unapparent caufes, and others 
cdhnca it with intelligible light. And of thefc powers, fome are analogous to fight, and others 
to hearing. With this fenfe it likewife pofleflefc aii analogous motion ; for, as it pr^efles a fenfible 
Tjcre^tidn of itfelf, fo alfo it contains, motion in itfelf, and a revolving about itfelf j and both 
Lfo according to the fimilitude of its paradigm. For k. Phanes, or anim^ itfolf, there is mte - 
• licence vewii to itfelf, a life coh verted- to itfelf, and a knowledge not lubf.tling according o 
^•t£ifitloiisW4ivifion, but felf-perfea; and noited with intcHigibIcs themfelves. l-offoch'S the 
•fotelleaw^tfti i«' th^rej which in confequenee of its being abforbedun fiipereflential ligh may 
r«dfo««iirglze prior to energy;- tl. Chalda.c oracle, >t has not pr^ 
bSkbhtes in the paternal and in the adytum, according to a filence which 

is aourilbed by Deity. 
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dered the univctfe a hap|^ * God* Birf tiie did tiot jpfodi^c 

foul, as we jaft 'no^vbegan to <ay*, * juhiot t^. body cofi^oiO^d 

thcfe would never permit that the moJ*e ahfktifit njitUre ffebuWbiJ fob& 
to the younger. But we^as being much eonverfent with that which Cafually 
occurs, affert thiiigg df this kind in an affimilktive way { while;, flii the fcoh- 
trary, the artificer tf the world conftittrted foul both in genera tiori and 'virtue 
prior to, and more antieht than, body, as being the prOper lord and ruler of 
its fervile nature ; and that in the following maiiner : 

From an elTcnce impartible and always fubfifting according to famenefi 

^ ^ of 

^ The happineft of any being is the proper perfefl;iipa pf that being j and hence, as the per- 
fections of beings difier, fo alfo do their ieUcitieSv A felicity, therefore, in the prefent cafe 
inuft be alTumed, adapted to the univei*fe4 For, fihee the wOrkTis fufpended from a paternal 
intellect and a total fabricatlve energy, and lives ^totdiag io thofc canfes, it is happy in a degree 
conftqnent to thefe. The world, therefore, living according to the will of the father, and pre- 
ferving immiUaWy ihci intellectual good which is thence imparted, is very jullly faid to be happy# 
But the fil'd form of felicity, fays Proclus, and which is all-perfeCt, is that of the world. The 
fecond is that of the mundane Gods, whom Plato, in the Phsedrus calls happy divinities, follow- 
ing the mighty Jupiter. ^ The third Is (bat ’<^hich fubfifts in the genera fuperior to our nature, viz. 
angels, daemons, and heroes 5 for the felicity of each of thefe is different. The fourth is that 
which fubfifts in undefiled fouls, who make blaraelefs defeents into mortality, and exhibit an in- 
flexible and untamed life ; foch were the foufe of Hercules, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. 
The fifth is the felicity of partial fouls; and this b multiform : for a foul the attendant of the 
moon is not happy after the fame manner as the foul that is fufpended from the folar order ; but 
as the form of life is different, fo aMb the perfeftion is Kmited by different mcafures. And the laft 
form of felicity is that which is feen in irrational anlmals. 

» The Orphic writers, fays Proclus^ (in Tim. pi 184#)' do not predicate the impartible of every 
intelligible or intelle 61 :ua 1 order, but, according to them, there is fomethhig better than this ap- 
pellation; Juft as, with refpe£l to' other names, they do not adapt king and father to all orders. 
Where, then, fttill we firft per^ive the indivifible according to Orpheus, that we may thus under- 
ftand the divinely intell^u i Jpneeption of ]^to? Orpheus, therefore, eftabli/hing one demi- 
cirgus of all divided fabi*^' dm who is analogous to the one father that generates total fabrication, 
princes from him the w loWtnundane^intelleaual multitude; the number of fouls, and corporeal • 
compofitions. This demiu^s, (viz. Bacchus) therefore, gyrates aH thefe unitedly; but the 
Gods who are placed about him divide aikl fmrate his febrications# Orpheus fays, ^ that all the 
other fabrications of this divinity were feparaud into parts by the diftributlye Gods, but that his 
heart alone was prcfefved indivifible by the providence of, Minerva. For, as gave fubliftence 
to intellefls, fouls and bodies, and fouls and bodies receive in thcmfelves much divifion aitd fepa* 
ration into parts, but intellefl: remains united and undivided, being all things in one, and com- 
prehending 
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of Iving, and from a nature divifibk about bodies, he mingled from both a 
third form of .cflcnce, having a middle fubfiftence between the two. And 
again, between that which is impartible and that which is divifible about 
bodies, he placed the' nature of fame and different. And taking thefc, now 
they are thi;^e, he mingled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif- 
ferent zcikAA. not without difficulty be mingled in fame^ he harmonized them 
together by employing force in their conjundlion. But after he had min- 
gled thefe two with effence, and had produced one from the three, he again 
. divided this whole into becoming parts ; at the fame time mingling each part , 
from fame, different, and effence. But he began to divide as follows : — In the 
firft place, he received one part from the whole. Then he feparated a 
fecond part, double of the ; afterwards a third, fcfquialter of the fccond, 
but triple of the firft ; then a fourth, double of the fccond ; in the next place 
a fifth, triple of the third ; a fixth, oAuplc of the firft ; and laftly a feventh, 
twenty-feven times more than the firft. After this, he filled up the double 
and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from the whole ; and placed them 
fo between the intervals, that there might be two mediums in every interval ; 

prehendin’g in one intelligence total intclllgibles, — Whence he fay», that intclleftual eflcncc alone, 
and ail intelleflual number, were faved by Minerva, For, fay* he, 

The iiitelledual heart alone was faved ; 

openly denominating it intelletSlual, If, therefore, the indiviiible heart is intelleflual, it will 
evidently be intellect and an intelleftual number 3 not that it will, indeed, be every inlclledi, 
•l)ut that which is mundane 5 for this is the indiviiible heart, lince the divided God was the fabri- 
cator of this. But Orpheus calls intelle^i the indiviiible eifence of Bacchus 3 and denominates 
Ills prolific power that life which is diHributed about body, which is phylical and produ^ive of 
feeds, and which he fays Diana, who prefides over all the generation in nature, and leads into 
light phyfical reafons, fupemally extends as far as to fubterranean natures. All the remaining 
body of the God is, according to Orpheus, mythologicaHy conlidered as the compolition pertain- 
ing to the foul, and* is divided into feven parts. All the parts into which they divided the boy 
were feven*,’’ fays the theologiH, fpeatdng concerning the Titans 3 juft in ’the fame mariner as 
Timasus divides the foul into' feven parts. And, perhaps, when Timaeus fays that foul is extended 
through the whole world, he remindi us <rf the Orphic Titanic divilion, through which not only 
the foul is fpread rdtidd the univerfe like a veil, but is alfo extended through every part of it. 
With great propriety, therefore, docs Plato call that eflence impartible which is proximatcly 
placed aboVe foul, followirig the Orphic fables, and wilhing, as it were, to be an interpreter of 
what is faid in the myfterics. 

* “Evra 3f sravrsi 0 9fo^oyop Trt^t twv Tnavuv. 

and • 
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and that one of thcfe might by the farase ixcei&d'dhe:6ir|ljfc e^tre^ 
and be exceeded by the other ; and tbat tba 'jothii^ pirt'thi^t'by ah equal 
number fui-pais one of Sie extremes, and 

by the other. But as frotti hchCe ib^uialt^i’, lefi^biteftiafti and^lefquio6tave 
intervals wei'e produced, from thofe bonds iti ihc firft’ fpaoe&i hfc filled with 
a fefqulo£tavc interval all the fcfquitcrtiaift pari^ at tbO larat^ tlbe' leaving a 

part ' tslf each of thcfe. And then ag^atn‘ the interval of this 'part being 

, ^ ^ ' , " ' ^ ‘ , r . 

» It k well obferved bere hy.Proclus^ <in Tim. p. ,|U.) that from each of the fpherea from 
which the unive?fe confifts there art certain defhixbns which extend as far as to thejubterranean 
regions, and alfo certain dregs miiiiglcd together, of the demerits ibemfelves, poffdTiiig much of 
tire lumuttuous, dark aod material, hut at the fame time'^trihutihg to the wjiol*' ddmpofition 
and bamiony of Jtbt WorM. Plato^fayjshe) placing eaufe of this in the foul of the univerfc 

calls it ^ remainder (xri/!4/*«), a ^rmfignificent of 

Proclus further obferves^ ** that tlfoolpgifts |ilf6 ellablifo ^hout fubterranean places the powers 
of the higheft Gods 5 and that Jupiter hlmficlf is reprefented by them as adorning thofe places in order 
to adapt them to the partldpition of fucH mighty Gods,^ That^ if this be the cafe, we ought 
much more think, coheemingr^e Ipul of ^ A that it adorns every thing which 

appears to have ^ ,(fcfoTdored<fu.bfi^ce,L^IK)l^^ the caufe of its €xiftepce,r and arranges it in a 
becoming 'mapper according to this (fapfo. For, how can it govern the univerfe, or condud: all 
things Recording to intelieA, dntefo it orderly difpofes that which is difordered, and co-harmonizes 
things lad with the jife of the world ? *lf alTo the baufes of thefe prcfubfid in the demiurgus, 
as Orpbi^us fays; wbajt Wotrier'^iif it .Aai the whole foul ^hich poflefles all fuch things in a manner 
adapted to itfcifi as a diyipe Welfoa poffeffes detnmrgioally, fliould alfo comprehend the ^aufe of 
, things lad m.lUc world, and of that vvhich is .as it were the fediment of wholes? For foul prior 
‘to the apparent apd fenfibte comprehends an unapparent world. 

PjoclUs hcncludes with obfervihgi that the wKble*\iumbcr of the eflential monads in the foul^ 
13 10^,94?/*; the foul thus proceeding according to an the orders of numbers. For it proceeds 
decadically indeed, that it may bbeonie the mundane, foul^ fince the dccad is the number of the 
wortd; but peniadicaily, that it may be converted toitfelff for tbe penU^d is fejf-convcrtive. It 
alfo proceeds enneadically (or according^ to, the, pumVer 9),, that it may not orJy conned the uni- 
verfe monadically, bip ma^roceed to the laft of things aftfr departing from tlie monad t tetradi- 
cally, as coHeding th^b bipartite dhifibn of tbin^ into otic, and hebdomadically (or according 
to the number 7), af ' «lrting all^, things to the monad, tb which the hebdomad' is alpne re- 
ferred, this niunbef ^ motherlefs and mafculinc. And the whole of this number is indeed 
tn ihe foul of the world ^lly, k total fuMftcnce ; bib hi divine fouls,' as energizing to- 

wards themuiidahc foul^ ills contained totalfy ini patihilliyi Irt dsemeniacaj fouls, asehwgfeing 
yet more partially, it fubfifts on the contrary partially atid totally j and in human fouls partially 
and gnoftically alone. . . , • ' 

* Id the original ixc«;&Kra 2 #; frottpwbat Pto^uS 

atcly after obferves, it 11 evident that inftcad of iKaroyraht u,cr(r»f>e$ we ^r^vild^rcad, irysiaaorraffi 


xoyr*;. 

4 


alTumed, 
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affumed, a comparifon is from thence obtained in terms of number to num- 
ber, (ubfifting between, *56 and 243. But now the whole of that mixture 
frn^,wWd3*,thefe were feparated was confumed by fuch a feSipn, of parts. 
Hencfr he then cut the whole of this compofition according to length, and 
produced'two from one ; and adapted middle to middle, like the form of the 
letter X, Afterwards he bent them into a circle, conueaing them, both 
with thpi^clves and with each other, in fuch a manner that their extre- 
mities might be combined in one direftly oppofite to the point of their 
mutual ihtetfeflion ; ind externally cbmpreheitded them in a motion revolv- 
ing according to famenefs, and in that which is perpetually the fame. And 
belid^this, he made one of the circles external, but the other internal; 
and diencknhiated the local motion of the exterior circle, the motion of that 
nature which fubfifts according to fintenefs ; but that of the interior one, 
the motion of the nature fubfifting according to He like wife 

caufed the circle partaking of futnenefs to revolve laterally towards the right 
hand; but that which partakes of differ enct diametrioally- towards the left. 
But he conferred dominion on the circulation of that which is fame and 
fimilar : for he fuffered this alone to remain undivided. But as to the 
interior circle, when he had divided it .fix times, and had produced feven 
unequal circles, each according to the interval o^ the double and triple ; as 
each^f them' are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in a courfe contrary’ 
to each other : — and three of the (even interior circles he commanded to 
revolve with a fimilar fwiftneftj but the remaining four with a motion 
• difiimilar to each other, and to the former three; yet fo as not to defeit 
order and proportion in their circulations. 

After, therefore, the. whole compofition of the foul was completed accord*- 
ing to' the intention of its artificer, in the next place be fabricated w'ithin 
foul the whole of a corporeal nature; and, conciliating middle with middle, 
he aptly harmonized them together.- fiut foul ‘ being every way extended 

^ So^} proce^ing fuperoally as far as to thq laft receiTes of the earth, and illuminating dl 
the world being converted lo. it,, beedtnes animated from its extre- 
miticsji imd^all^.ftcoording to Us middle^ and the whole of its interval. It alfo externally enjoys 
the injtella^iuat^jlluhiination of foul. Hence foul is faid to obtain the middle of the univerfe, as 
depofitin^ It Us powers, and a fyrabol of its proper prefence. It is alfo faid to extend ilfelf to 
the extrdmitted of'heaven^ as vivH} ing it on all fidcs; and to inveft the univerfe as with a veil, as 
pbflTeffing power? exempt from* divifible bulks. 


from 



4B6 riuduii^ 

from the middle to the very extremities of itrv^fting it 

externally in a circle, at the fame time herfelf reyolying:^ withia herielf, 
gave rife to the divine commencement of an unccalSng aiid wije life, through 
the whole of time. Atid, indeed, the body of the univ^ffe was generated 
vifible ; but foul is invifible, participatiri}g pf a rational .energy and Harmony *, 
and fubfifting aS the beft of generated natures, through its artificer, who is 
the beft: of intelligible and perpetual beings. Since, therefore, foul was 
compofed from the mixture of the three parts /atfUj different a^d ejfepce^ 
and was diftributed and bound dccordingto analogy, berfelf at the &me time 
returning by a circular energy towards herfelf ; hence, when (he touches ^ 
upon any thing endued with a diffipated efience, and when upon that which 
is.indivifihle, being moved through the whole of herfejf, (he pronounces con- 
cerning the nature of each~aflerts what that 4s with which any thing is the 
fame from what it is different, to what it is related, where it is fituated, 

how 

* Piato here evidently evinces, that the <eonverfion of the foul to herfelf is a knowledge of her- 

felf, of every thing which (he contains, and of every thing prior to and proceeding from her. 
Foi; all knowledge may be (aid to be a converfion and adaptation to that which is known ; and 
hence truth is an harmonious conjundioh of Umt which knows with the object of knowledge. 
Converfion, bowever, being one as io ihe good^ and the other as to being ^ the vital 

convcrfion of all things is dic^w to the good^ and the gnoftic to being, 

• Harmony has a threefold fubfiftencei for it is either barmonj it/elf, i. e. ideal harmOhy in a 
divine intelle£i 5 or wbki h fifjl harmmz^y and is Juch according to the whole of itjelf\ or 
that which is ficondaril^ barmmzed^ and fartly participates of harmony. The firft of thefe muft 
-be aihgned to intellect, the fccond to foul, and the third to body. 

3 Plato calls the gnoftic inotloiis of the foul touchings^ indicating by this their immediate 
,apprchenCoii of the obje£l8 of knowledge, and (heir impartible communion with them. Since, 
however, one of the circles, via, the dianoStic power, loiows intelligibles, and the other, i. e. 
the doxaftie power, .fenfibles, what is it which fays that th^e objeSs are diffecent from each other, 
and that the one i8 ,a^arad|pn, but the other an iniagc ? We reply, that in the fame manner as 
the common fenfe i Jpiblcs and audibl^^ the former through fight^ and the latter through 

hearing, wd, in c<^ jMct of afferting that thefe arc differeat from each other, muft necclTarily 
have a knowledge ofi this reafon of which tlato now (Jp^^aks,^ being different from the t\W 

circles, afferts through tfe whole foul Ibme things congernitig intelligibles, and others concerning 
feitfiblcs. Fjr, in as much as the foul ia .Qneeffince,^(he pojDTelTes this^one gnoilic energy, which 
he calls reafon : and hence we ffmply fay that the whole foul is rj^ional. This reafon then is the one 
knowledge of the foul, which through the circle of famcnefs underftands an impartible eflfencc, 
and through the circle of difference that which is diffipated. ‘ 

^ The foul of ihe world, fays Proclus (in Tim, p. 234,) comprehends, all feofililes, together with 
9 every 
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6^4 when any thing of this kind happens cither to he or to 
generated and in fuch as ppffefs an eternal 
iU?a)[bnji«iced^ h btcotnitfg ' to be true Recording 

tq ,,^cn^CV different as fame, evolving 

itfeiii)Vith]qipt yoice or in that which is moved by itfelf; when in this 
ca|i?,it fubdfts,4>fll»t nature. 4od circle charaderized by 

revqlvHig, . enunciates any. cir^vjo^f^ance to every part of the 
fijyl w|^ opinions ^hd belief 

. are prcsidC&r: But whch again it evolves itfelf about that^^hich ^ logiftic *, 
and .the- C|r<4^of aptly revolving announces any particular thing, 

intelled 


every thi% Which they elAer dd Cr fuffer. For, (Ttwe the, ohiverfe i» one animal, it fy mpathizes 
with itfejr, fo that all generated^natures are parts, of the life of the woild, as of one drama. JuR as 
if a tragic poet (hould coo^pofe a drama in which Gods make their appearance, and heroes and 
other perfons fpcak, and ftouW permit fuch players as Were willing, to utter the heroic fpeeches. 
or the fpeeches of other chsraaers, he at the (kmetime comprehending the orie caufe of all tl>at 
is faid Thus ought we to conceive rcfpeaing the Whojefoul : that ^ving fuh|ftenoe to all the 
life of the world, this life being onp. and various; and (peaking like a many-hea-a^ animal with 
all its heads, partly in G^cian and partly ih Baibir«..language, it comprehends the caufes of all 
•generated natures > knowing parfiCulata by nniverfals, accid^ts by cffences, and parU by wholes, 
El things rimiv by the fety which It contains. . For a God fo far as a God Wnoiys things 

thing, whatever it may be, is one, fo far as if firoceeds from the one. Theknowlcdge, there- 
asit is twrfold ioording to^ 'Thi# teafdn, therefore, being o«e, knows 

according fo/aa««w> Fbr ft does not at or»e Umc kndw the IntelHgible, and at another time a 
?en“welature, inie our reafon, which is unable to energise about both according to the fame. 

Plate very properly fays of tjtls rcafoo', that it is becoMUg h ie tn,e ». wor) about in- 

, S gibles y fetyes, but is nof n^efy true like intelldA, m confccjuence of il. tranfitive 
knowled^ acebrding to both thefe. ttehCd. by adferting th|t ifrknow. ac^rdmg to>«r«efr. he 
■ ’figniSe*s'tbe’<jtfererice between \h4 ktlbW|^^ hf * divine ai)d- partial. foul j but when he fays 
E'iV uh<^^g hie tme,"1tb itidleat« the >tHfftrence between the knowledge of foul and 
; inLllea. ' VW 4y alfo fay, tltat if is i^oMb^ « true, as being tranfitive in its twofold know- 
kdii^/but true uccording h defame; :$?, always comprehending the whole form of every 

thi^i&®fe«. like our reafdn evolving every form, but with rc(]?ea to' every 

' SinVVh|ll:it^ Showing the whole at once. For we fee every thing according to a part, and 

fr^S^ttient of Prdclus on tbi» part, that we (hould read aey.TO and not 
a,T.s.; as m all the' pHi^d edition.- of the Hmsso's, Procliis alfo well obfmes, that by logtM 
hefe, 4' muft%iidefLi»dW W%iWa} for Pikteoppofes this to tie fenftbU. He adds, 
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intcllea 9nd fcienpe ar9,pecc%ryy pfodticed in perfcaion |»y %il^jn opera- 
tion. Whoever, therefore, aflerta that t^is * is ingene^cd in my trthcr 
nature than foul, afielrts jsyery'thing^rather than itbe.|c«th* ,• 

But when the generating father tinderftood that this generated refemblance 
of the eternal Gods * moved and lived, Iw was delighted with his work, and 
in confluence of this delight coufidered hOw he might fabricate it ftiirmore 
fimilar to its cxcrnplar. Hence, as that is an eternal animal, he endeavoured 
to render thjts univeffe fucb, to the utntpft of his ^Hlt)f. > The nature in- 
deed of ,thp animal its paradigm' is dernsd, and this it is impofltble to adapt 
perfediy to a generated hlFeft. Hence he dctlirinhied by a diknoetic energy 
to produce a' Certain movable image of eternity ! ' and thus, while he was 
adorning arid diftribciing the uuiverie, , he at the, formed an 

' ' \ 

Plate appears to call after .the i^nie no^ner as he afterwards calls tie 
fenfihUyfeAfitiiQe, (to For tbefeo^ble Is poojdrc of fenfe, and the intelligible of 

the reafoning of tfte fou|. . Afterthis be phferves as follows : “ By revolving we muft under- 
ftand the intelleffta^l, the unimpetted ip trsn^tipn, fhe circular, and the confumtnation of vigour, 
perfeaion in Uiteilcaions, the pi^aingahput*,4iyine nature, -the beneficent, and moving about 
the intelligible as p centre' 5’'-^‘'l»Sening tp aJi^oin yotitfelf wi^ the centre of refounding light,” 
fays (bnie^otle of the '^y^ifttelleff Plato ^bere fignifies intellea according to habit. For 
intellea is lhreefol<lr firft, t^a^iSilhiCk i#,diyine, fttehas the demiurgic 5 the fecond, that which 
is participate by the and the third, that 

which ftlljfl^^8 ac<^r<^^^l^^ habklt>^^ d^^;OI8|fh which, th^ is imelleauali Science here fig- 

nifies the ifirft k^wlei^^tie inielllgiblss, and which has an undeviating and immutable 
fubfiRence. But it mfiers ftphi; inj^jle^, Wo far.as intellea is beheld In fintj^ projeaions alone 
of the fdul; for through thif CM «t otjee the whole of everytlring which is the 

objeft of |ntclleffi<p. ; fpjt ap pofrgy at opce eolleftiite' i* the peculiarity of iatellea } but that * 
of feiente confiftf in, | fince.th,e compofuion and divifion of forms con- 

flitute the idiom qf fciencea" „ ^ v'- .. . • > - . < ' ' ^ 

« By fays Prdcjiis, wir mU^ imd^rlUnd tivery thing, therefore, which 

is the recipiem pf^ inlellecl and fcicnce, of $>piiwoiti and faith, foul. Far all the kno?w4edges of 
the foul are ratipriat and \,And they are^t:a|jj^alf indet^, they are exemj)t from 

irrationa! powers 5 bpt, are ti^^tiye>: !lhey ;are:lij^lfjiipitc tOiintcll^^ knowledge. 

I* or, if fcience and Intell^ IntpINgible^ they w riot Ji) tharii, as. Plato here fays , 

they are in the foul . . y' '•_ ^ >>' ;• ' -* 

]^y the »iern(il God^ her^’c not up^erffaody a^ 'Pro weS ohfcrves, rtx« mundai^ G6dt \ . 

for Pl^ato does not alone fpealc of the^^^pfeid nabw^^f hut aMb difpoiiiirfei about it 

a$ animated, and an intellectual aaii^h^ ^hich cbmp^hcpils in itfclf the mtindanc.^da*. 'Wc 
luuft underftand, therefore, .that the world is the rercmblarice of the intelligible Gods : for it U 
filled from them with deity, and the ^rogreffiPns into iCof the rnupdime arc as it ^isre certain 
rivers and Illuminations of the intelJigible Gods. 

9 


eternal 
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itfta|»'^floV^irig'^6rdIflg b nith^i^, of^isternity in one ; ai^d 

whidfi T^ciVfelTfdm^^^^^ bFtimo. Birt betides this he fabri- 
cated tfce gene’patio'ii"^.4a^j*^attd hi]^tS monj^aftd had 

no 

» What day ««4 how ihefe are Caid 10 he parts 

of but ^ul he ipecics^ an5 po^ pjprts^ i^uirej much difcyflSoii and profound con- 

lideWti^S*'^ Il^f^cn'"WfhodJd fay in the find placCy we 

(hould fpe^ pf ^ibi^^Hing^wbi^^^ take# ]f(Ucete da^j and not that which day is j for, when we fay 
th^t thf day i^j0n{ Xhop^ weccnainly dp, not predicate an increafe or deereafe of^he air; and, 
in the next p|ace» itis difficult to c^yife'^w thU yiU he ajpart of time. But if we faywthat day. 
is temporal interval ;.accptdinff to w:h}ch the fun pri^etds from the caft to the weft, we (ball 
perhaps avoid the fpriper wje^tons, ikit we ffiall fall into moVc impervious difficulties, For 
whether,, furveyidg ffiia mtervai i^clf wilKoht relatix^ to the fun, we fay that it is day, how docs 
it happen, fince the ^me interval is ewry where according to the fame, that day is not every, where ? 
And if we confiditr this inte^al ih ePnne^on with the fplalr motiop, if it is (imply fo confidered, 
day will always, be In the heavens, andi^rc will? be nb mght f and how is it polfible thi^t a part 
of lime (hould not be every where ? for night, day, ktid mdnt^ are here elwly ftid to be parts of 
time. But if we conned this interval with tte ciiculafiWbf ftih, bot'ftnjplf^ but alTch that 
day is the portion of’the I’un^s ophrfefrom caft bpt*4iiht that portion is produced 

bv his courfe ftopi weft to eaft^ Uhehearcfnii^wtft' ^ nights and daye which are faid 

to be parts of time; and it is alfo evidypt thit neither will they po0i& months, and years.*^ But 
we arfert oftime, both confieWred according to ihe whole of itfdfi and' eytery 'part Ofirs progreffion, 
that it is pfeferit to the whok^world s for Oni andUhfe fame.*0^'ii every vdiere the fame. It is 
neceffary, therefore, ihit dajr and other parts of time ftiooM be every wKetc the fame, though 
they are participated/psrtiblyi and with ffivulfion' by fehfible foWcatfo^ A(fi|hing, therefore, to 
ihefe a more princij^al tobfiftenp^ conformably to the* cuftofo of biir father ♦, wc muft fay, that 
night and day are demiurgic medfumiof timc^ excinng and all the appisrcnt and un- 

apparent life and motion; and orderly diftribhti 9 i:i of, the ineTratio %here : for thefe are the true 
parts of time, arc preftnt' after the faipe thinntt to all things, 'and cpiiil^chciid the primary caufe. 
of apparent day and night, each of tlicfe havipg A different fubfiftwee in apparent time ; to which 
alfo. Tim«uS looking • reminds us how riiibe|wair generated together with the world. Hence he 
fays in thephiral number nigSutitii mdj^ears. But thefe are obvious to all i^n ; 

for the unapparent caufos of thefe hare d unl&rfo fo prior to things ntuliiplied, and which 

circulate infinitely. Things immovable alfo fobfttt as 'are moved, and intellcaual 

jiature# are pnor to-fenfibles* Such, therefoW^ iblfl(l be <lw.c of night and day accord- 
ing to tb.eir firft fub(ifteiice. / ./ 

By that ti^ly'divine temporal meafure 'which convolves the lunar 

fpberC, Wery teffoination of the othenr f tirCu^ is that which perfects and 

connc&s the whole of ifoiddltr /fsbrlcltio^ iccorffing to which the fun is feen poffefling the 

♦ hieantttg hls.preceptor Syriantts, as being bU true father, the father of his foul. 

' f Viz. of the cfrcolation about the zodiSc. 
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no fuBfiftence prior whiehi 

exiftencc. And ill thefo,' indeed,"'*!^ 

terms it 'juas and it wHic^ - 

transferred by us td'’^*‘<itiftrdi4l iffonOTj* through of > Fbr 

wc affett of fuch an efl^scc; fto- it ivas, rri ^ahd ^/// ^; .while according. to 
tiuth thO term #> ‘ifr is alti^e acccitamOd^t&il to Its natt^ ^But Vre&onid 
affirm, that ta hetxte been and /io bt heritfter arc expttffions^if^ne aoe^^ 
dated to geoeratioh, proceeding accOrd^l^ to the fdit Of Ifor thelc 

greateil ilredgihi and me^fufing Ml tbii^ In b0njtm(%tQ)f)l time. Fot tieither day nor night> nor 
month, is without the (un^ nor mheh mow year; m>r ahy other mundane na^tre. I do not hjere 
fpealc accoidj|||g to the apparent fahricittdn of thihgt alone^ for the apparent ftm ia the caufe of 
thefe meafui^a, but alfo according to that Fabrication Svhibh is unapparent. For, afeending higher, 
we &all find ihaf the tnore true ^ fim meafum all thihga iUroosytmfiimi with time, being itfelf 
in ^eaUty time of tithe, according ta the Oracie:f of the Go^ concer^ng it. For ‘that Hato not 
only knew thefe apparent par^ pf time, but Mfo thofe,dirfue parts to which thefe are homonymous, 
is evident from the tenth bode of bts Laws* * For he there aOTerti that we call hours and months 
divine, as baving,the fame divine lives, and divide ihlettefts pwjfiding oyer 4hcm, as the tmiverfe. 
But, if he noW fpeaks .abotjt the a|^iuMt parts it is by noimeans wonderfuF; becaufe now 

hlsdefign is to phyfiologt^e." ^I^t' tbefe^ the parre of time, of which fomc arc 

accoini^aled to tjie iherrtiticft(Jod»> othcra to the GbdS that revolve about the poles of the 
oblique circle,^ and oshers or attendants of the (Sods, of to mortal animals, or 

the morefuWime or mbre pairjloft^^^ 

But Plato fays that ii^r a^d fpecics thd not parts of time, in the fame manner as 

days and nights, and m<^h^ and years : for by thefe he reprefents to us thofe divine orders which 
give completion to the wKole feries of time ; and on this account he calls them parts of time. 
But Kvas and wi// 4^ are entirely behdd according toea^h of thefe ^ and hence they are certain 
fpecies, not having as it were a pe^ar matter I f^ab a diurnal or nofturnal matter, or any 
other of this kind. If then' thefe are the (jpecii^ of tim« which was generated t<^ether with the 
world, there was no ^ehebilion prior to the worf<L l^eithCT, therefore, was there any motion : 
for in every motion there'aiie thefe l^cies of ^uife^ becaufe there are prior and poderior. But, if 
there was not motion, neither was ther^ ihqr^riafe Ih vam, therefore/ do tlie followers 

of Atticus fay, that there dlbe pr^r td tbV |bucFatidn oHiii World, But not fubfifting in order : 
fer where time is there a|l^ Jp is paft a^d jfetnife / and where ^efc are, <i/4i*and utUl ht muft 
likewife be found. (femiurgus : an4 

hence time was not the, libHcM^^^ the %dr}iSr/ 

indicates tKo perfeaive order of time^'^Mu & the 

connefiive order of time. - For time ^ftneCU thtj^ prefent, 

and peiftfts things patf, ai^ Introduces a bpuxidar^ m adapted tor ihMf peribds. 

. ‘ \ ’ . ' ' \ ‘ 

* Via. tliefim eonfidered bcc6rdmg"to hS TubkHeadf in tb^ fupetmrmdane bider of-Godi. . 

i Via, one of the Cbaldwan Oracles. ^ 

6 parts 
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of tiaabB ^ certain motlonii But that which perpetvtaHy fubfifts the 
anil inisqevahiet neither becomer at any tin^e older pr younger ; neither 
hM;i»e» 4 t»Wated in >fo«»e period of the paftj nor will be in jfoo;^ future 
circulation of time ; nor teceiveS any circumftance of being, wWch gtlpera- 
tion adapt# hurried alS'ay by its impetuous whirl. For all thefc 

are iaothing than Ipccies of time imitating eternity, and ciifcularly 
roJUng. itfelf according, to number* Befides this, we likewife frequently 
a 0 ert'that a thms was generated^ .is gtnerated : that what fubfifts in 
BSCOMINO TO BK, IS m generation 't that what will bb, is to be; and 
tl^'t iioKf BBiKo IS NOT : \pb one of which aflcrtlons is accurately true. But 
perhaps;;* pqrfeili 'tiifcal^on of chefe matters is not adapted to the prefent 

difputatuin* ->• 

But time was gencmtCd tbj^ther 'with the univerfe, that being produ- 
ced together they might tOgfth^y^ diffolved, if any diflblution Ihould ever 

happen 


• Plato, fays Proclas, waagenewted togethw wUh the unlverfe.anim^^^ and 

endued with intellea, becaafe lie WWW firft partielpates of time according to foul H according 


imbegotten ami irtcorrupWfe. ' for^.w n waBgciwww; « ww a.a .. 

generated together with time, it wa# not general^ ili dine ; for fteither U time generated m tune, 
left there fhould be tipie prfor to time. Iff »•»« ““'vcrfe gchefated together with 

time, it was not ga»erated*t ^ it is aecfci^ry.that thirig which ii gtoerated fliould be 

pofteriorto time; but ,tKe rfoiverfe ir:^ «o' **' 
which U diflblved, U dhTiJved t >0 « «rtam eannof he. in a ^rt of nfe f, 

time can never be diftolvedj fo,tlh« neither will the univwfe it « imfiffoluble, 

as long as time is indiffolulHe. “ ,8% •# i^iflo!^^^ 

unlefo fome one flionld denominate the^conh^stoy which arifea rt» proceJ^n f»fo» ““ 

regrelEoa to, the demiargus, for thui ^ 

fojutioa and generadon acwrdjng t^.caa|,; . Ijjft, %ri^f, T' * 

that the circufalitms of the other n^ f ate odd in number, foUnkl fay that tlw hept^d is con- 
fobfiftent with them, that if at any tio'ie the h^'d Ibould become a;i even number, thofc circu- 
l 3 Uoda.alfo msyh^i^eh, figrtif^bg that the circulaa^s will cha^d into an 

nt^bw>— manner mu0 we cdoceke refpeAbg the alhemcns indiffobbihty of .the 
world and of;,^^; fo c^fjjqnencc of time pdfefBhg ah: indiffolubli^naturc. One caufe, there- 
foc€^ of iimt b|^g genttiW wiib univerfc is, that the tiniverfe may. be iDdittoloble 


k wii mrt :«tntutc^ tq tbe ufu*! accrpUtion of the word generated, 

f Vizo tic qbcttlatkmi about the «odiaCe # 


and 
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I^gppen to thefc. 4^ timc .^as generated according:, to the eicetnplar of 
an eternal nature* tl^t^this might be the moft fimilar poi^blc to fuch 

a nature. For ijts exetnpla^, is pseriiianent beings through the whole of eter- 
nity ; but the univprfe alone seas generated, aiid w/// be, through the 
whole of time. After this rnantier, thercfoi^and fi;bTO fuc^.a di^oetic energy 
of pivinity about generation of time that lie rnigj^ give birth to its 
flowing fubflftebce, he generated the fu;t. and moon, and. tfee five other ftars, 
which are denominated planets, for the: purpdfe* of diftiuguifliing and guard- 
ing the numbers of time. , But the^pivinity, as fopn aj ^ had; produced the 
bodics'ojf thefc 4 firs* ptoM^ tlwn^^ibping.fcvcn the feven cir- 

culations fpr^ed tburcvdljation of- the oature difti^^ by difference. 

ihde.ed,.he fixed in t^^ fiidl circulation: afeoiit the earth ; the fun in 
the li^OnA above t^ earth ; «h« called; Lttcte is facred 

td Mercury, in, circulations reyplvingyV^i^j^liTwiftnefs, equal to the fun, to 
Whomjat the ik^e tin^jj^eyj^jyre power ; in confequence 


and perpet>i4L}45biif » it wsy becdlhe ifioH fimilar to its paradigm. Hou-, 

therefore, ^uov) through 

time } Becahfe, fay« Elato, iateh«giblW from which animal itfelf confifts receive all the 
power of eternity, wjach/i*.imijfit,.i^,wah!S&'v^ ,«pdfubfifts atonce, coUeai^^^ and unitedly, 
fo the world ree«m psrU^fi.a^j^jj^bty,||;tljC TOea(bred motion of fi which it 

^ thi whole oif time, but each in a part 


was, and i*, 'and will/ 

of time. ' ^ ^ _ , , , ^ _ 

• TTie oho aithaad itfelf pf.«iB^h,; {6yh.PTO^^ w .an all-perfeA number; but from this 
monad there ia alfo iu«»<;h of thii;,«cl<fiial teyoliutions a prpper njcafure; Satutnian, or Jovian, 
or Lcinar, receivittg it* peculiarity frq^the foul and '.motive deity contained in each of the fpheres. 
For one number » adapted .lo ttf i; borfei and another to a' plant j bui the mun- 
dane number is common the wprtdeuobllns. ..Hence alfo we fay that the fame, time 

is every where. Ft>r tbCTvQr1^;haa[ otjolife, & the fame manner as it has one nature, and one 
intelleft. .But if it has. ohe life, it ht^ a^.j^e tcmipdlral.ineafure. And as, with refped to the 
parts which it ephtai, ns,, ^Mh ^es.accotdi^ th the nature which fubflfts in the world as a whole, 
£0 rifo it is meafureti ‘j/p tlmij this is the common meafure of all things. But 

after this monad there w> of which fummit.is the meafure of the firft circulation, viz. 
of the, motion of the , -in' • Jm fphe«),f bUV Jhc middle .is the ;m^iuret||f the revolutions of thtf 
planets, (for there is one one peii^, and one. time, reftotipg j^ungs to their priftine condi- 
tion, of all the planets as of one animal), and the thiKi is 4he meafure of the circular motion in 
generation. For through this ihe^ittadonaof the ^emenlS, and theoppofition and regcneraiioh 
of the things moved, again reefeWe their fubfillsnce. But, after this triad, time proceeds according 
to different numbers, meafuring wholes, and bounding all things by appropriate meafiires. 

'• Venus. • ' ■ . ' 


of 
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of tli6 Sun, audlijldretti^, imtuall/ comprehend 

and a*^ comprehended by eadh Wber . in a ' fimilar .d^ner. But 

with reip^fto, the other '•. ftars, if any one fhoul<i think proper to inVeAi^te 
their ^rcdk|i^^i, and .tbF(^gh what caufi^s they are eftabliih^, the labour 
wonld he gr^^ than ithait ofi^e; difikmi^ for the fake of which they 
were iotroduced." An accuratd difeui^bh) dr^Mc, of thefe particulars hlay, 
perhaps, b 9 "\npt^^keff;by ui herekifter, if^ c»^ leifure fliould fall to 

our iotv .r- ’• ' - '' ■ 

When, thejrefh^; each of the nature heccflSiry to a joint fkbrication of 
time had Obtained a doCal motion adapted to its condition, and their bodies 
became animals thrdugh the cbnhe^ing power of vital bonds, t^cy then 
learned their pfeferib^ prder; that ac'cordwg to the oblique revolution of 
the circle Of i/^rearr,* which mOV ihT'fubjisj^on to the cir^e of famenefs^ 
thefe orbs (hohld, by their revolutiori^, partly foiim a more ample and partly 
a more contracted circle ; and that the Orb wbiqh fotm^ a teller circle dioq^ 
revolve fwifter; but that jvhkihi pipdnce^^ JT'Pf® flaw but that 

in confequence;of thempflOn orbs which oircu- 

, ^ ‘v- ■ '■ ' 

' By the, other fidrtf fiqre Praclus, Plato oieuis Mart, Jfupiier, and Setum$ and the word 
ejlahli/hed, he figniftm live perpetnal and ‘iu^ruptible ibhi^tion of them.,. After thU Proclut 
obferves, that ifw Aere^jtip^aifite ^ cidl a)l tfie mundane fpberee, whUh ii 

as follows t-^The iheh'itid i^re rahks as a mpttad>>h!nag the caufe to all mundane natutes of an 
invariab)e.{ubfiQenee<^^« ^da'mddad:^ vie. Saturn, Jupiter; Mars," the firft is 

the caufeof eonneStod '«^pMfaeD.fi<^ the'k^ci^ ^of the- third of ieparation, 

.And again, the.tmon,i^a'<ll|iibiV>d> Jfeiiiig^^ei^'^aU gc^at^^ but tbetAad 

confiftsirom theelemenuf ^iR get^totim t^e^pj^ts nrhofe ootirfe is equalt 

fublift between .tbefe« . • Andt!^ Sufl^-ibd<^ beauty, and Mer« 

cury tbe..fymh}etry.df reafons, or .th«'pK^^hKS|li^'{^cifde|^ way fay that 

the Moon is . the caufe. of natuto.j^ the iipsge of fontal J 

nature. . Bat ib* %<ais the demiurgui;Of|ij|^'^|^‘ ^he Heis alfb the caufe of feeing 

and b^ipg;5^‘ ; iblerctlfy is the/We pf-lliw^t^ for the fitn gives fubfift- 

enc* to the pbantakfe effenee. ^en(|a;»!ai^Hi^ «aiti^, ^ appetites Of deiire ; and Mars of all 
natoraUraftible vital, and Sathrn of all gnoftic 

pow^i^,. , are into th^^and the oauira of thefe arc compre- 

f ' Viz.' MerOorjf inii ^^ijUs,fiddift between tlje triad SatOrn, Jupiter, Mars, and the Moon. 

I Viz. of rhuwre, e^ildisred Sa fubiitiiiig io iu d^ine eaufe Rhea. 

' ' . ' ■ late 







ikte moft fwiftly, c<»npiiKcn$,ng>^w %Ha- 

’ffelves appear to' 

all thefe dr.cle 8 rcvolvc.yrUii a 

one and the lamd tlme^ iti t«to 

this, the fphere cadned wfeh tWWeft which 

its courfe is rettogiade* and which ii tjte' thefe 

circles laight p<^ls a certaift coh^h^t 
with reference to each other, and that’ the 

anight be manife% the l>tvinUf enkhtdled. a" Ught:wlp-«?e denomi- 
nate the ^etth ; that' th* hcavchs 


might 


i’ \ ^ " '^ , ' r' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' ' '• 

Vi plifW, iiyS b«rc deUyert' tlw<^fndthe leftdh«g ;c^ time. For, as 

thi de5iaigbgiv*i fi]^ifte?<^ te apparsht tiow, which meafures the 

ipotion of Mies'; fi>i' d» lutaj^btc^ inttf llie ti^teht every le&iporal interval, 

botnda all pefiods, artd eithiW'th«‘etWa^ reftor«itff»» te » pdftine ftate. Very properly, 
therefoieV doW Plato call al afpscially unfblding the progrefflon » 
of time iht*? *J*. R?r it l^*:*»ore «pcuraW than the five 

■planets; beihg freest hoii alftf^Soolves more accurately than 

the ipoto, in confe^eWeS ¥|!rttgM^ to ilft! north and fouth, according 

to-thi 't i»la.ddi«f^:fcd to be thO toeafure of 

..4 of dto^er olanett. dibe ratios which 


fiietrfutoV mi ®f tbejothw planets, ^ ratios which 

-greotor ' tof 1^ 


-rr-^^. j-T - Jlj 

/ TOOhes 

tjO’ Ipjato fayi .« t|»«t thtfe circles might 
" ' I a;eertolh:p*!itfote in’ the other ftars, 
>jite''AthisT ib^ellijgiiblM jtnd time itfelf. 
^^'tSeM^' ^mei4ad falte of n>ea< 

fal(^^''P»4» 'gaywolng 

tofkMpf fitoli as arp'dorrojptibiel 


■thislihert 

nutttbw of M jl'""* 

lutipn;or jppa^OM 
po^f**# ceHito 
ye^it.is not 
. xpo, totoft- 

fu.riiig s . for how Is it^ 
natui^' for the .fi^P 

Butwe.foduldraUverii/j8^r#t’*i)ii^lel^.t^;;^^'^ rLu' 

forth its fopermutidahe Btortad,’ “ 

i, the ligbthf the. Mfp.caon, 

meafurcer' And ihi^, 

for it giw the in«i|^(hirj^to al w of ibefc. 

P In the original TftfiahYi, hilt tic fenfe irequirta wc Ihouid read #jP4oJ&k: 
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might become eminently apparent .to all things, and that fuch animals 
might participate of number as are adapted to its participation, receiving 

numerical 

# 

Far irrational natures are deftUutc of thefe; but the genera of daemons follow the periods of the 
Gods, and men become partakers of number and meafurc. The communications, therefore, of 
the fun, fapernally beginning from wholes, defeend as far as to parts, conferring good through 
light. And if, commencing from things apparent, you are willing to fpeak of things unappa- 
rent, the fun illuminates the whole world, makes the corporeal nature of it divine, and the whole 
of it to be totally filled with life. It alfo leads fouls through imdefiled light, and imparts to 
them an undefiled and elevating power, and by its rays gov^Vns the world. It likewife fills fouls 
with empyrean fruits. Fgr the order of the fun proceeds fupcmally from fupermundaiie natures ; 
and hence Plato does not here give fubfiftence to its light from a certain place, but fays that the 
demiurgus enkindled it, as forming this fpherc from his own efience, and emiiting from the folar 
fountain a divulfcd and nafeent life ; w^hich alfo thcologifts aflert concerning tho fupcrmundanc 
firmaments. On this account, alfo, Plato appears t^ me to deliver a twofold generation of the 
“ fun; one together with the feven governors of the world, when he fafliions their bodies and 
places them in their revolving fpheres 5 but the other enkindling of its light, according to 
which he imparts to it fupermundane power. For it is one thing to generate itfelf by itfelf, the 
whole bulk of the fun, and another to generate it together with a governing idiom, through 
which it is called the king of every thing vififele, and is efiablifiied as analogous to the one foun- 
tain of good. For, as the good itfelf^ being better than the intUlltgibUy illuminates both intclicft 
and the intelligible, fo the ftin, being better than tlte^ifible eflence, illuminates fight, and what- 
ever ik vifible, But if the fun is above the vifible effence, it will have a fupermundane nature ; 
for the world is vifible and tangible, and poflefles a body. We mufi, therefore, furvey the fun 
in a twofold refpeft ; as one of the feven mundane governors, and as the leader of wholes, as 
mundane and as fupermundane, according. to which alfo be illuminates with divine light. For, 
as generates truth, which deifies both the intelligible and’hitelle£fual orders; as Phones, 

• according’ to Orpheus, emits intelligible light, which fills all the intcllc6tual Gods with intelli- 
gence ; and as Jupiter enkindles an inteHeftual and dwiurgic lighl^ fupermundane natures, 
fo the fun illuminates every tbjng vifible through this undefiUd J},ut that which illuminates 
is always in an order more elevated than the things which are illuntind^d. For neither is the 
good intelligible, nor is Phanes intelleAual, nor Jupiter fupcrmundanc. From this rcafoning, 
therefore, the fun being fupermundane emits the fountains of light. And the mofl myftic of 
difeourfes pfacc tWfe wholmefs of , the fun in the fupermiu^dane order; for there a folar world and 
total light fubfift, as the oracles of the Chald«ans fay, and as I am perfuaded. And thus much 
concerning thefe particulars. 

Proclus afterwslrds, near the end of his commentary on this part, obferves, that if by the 
heavens here we underftand that which is moved in a circle, jthe fun docs not illuminate the 
whole of this; for there arc (hadows there, through the obfcuralions of the fiars and the 
moon. But nothing in the world is puce from fhadow, (as neither is there, any thing mundane 
pure from matter, fupermundane natures alone being without fliadow and immaterial,) except ^ 
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numerical information from the revolution of a nature fimilar and the fame. 
From hence, therefore, night and day arofe ; and through thefe revolving 
bodies tlie period of one moft wife circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having run through 
her circle pafled into conjunaion with the fun. But year^ when the fun 
had completely wandered round his orb. As to the periods of the other 
ftars, they are not underftood except by a very few of mankind ; nor do the 
multitude diftinguilh them by any peculiar appellation ; nor do they meafure 
them with relation to each other, regafding the numbers adapted to this 
purpofe. Hence, it may be faid, they are ignorant th^t the wanderings of 
thefe bodies are in reality time"; as thefe wanderings are endued with an 
infinite multitude, and an admirable variety of naotions. But it is eafy to 
conceive, that a perfea number of time will thenmccomplilh a perfea year, 
when the eight circulations concurring in their courfcs with each other be- 
come bounded by the fame* extremity ; being at the fame time meafured by 
the circle fubfifting according to famenefs. But the ftars, whofe revolutions 
are attended with a proceffion through the heavens, were generated, that 
the whole of this vifible anitnal the univerfe might become moft fimilar to 
the moft perfea intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual nature. 


the fun. Hence, the fun is truly (hadowlefs and without generation, every thing elfe receiving 
at different times different illuminative additions. Why, then, fome one may fay, was not the 
light of the fun enkindled in the firft of the periods from the earth?, Becaufe, I reply, the efful- 
gence of the fun is of itfelf incommenfurate with generation ; but the moon, exifting as a medium, 
and firft receiving his light; renders it more commenfurate with generation. For, as Anftotlc 
favs, the moon is, as it wet«,» kffer fun. And it is r^uifite that what is prox.mately above gene- 
ration fltould not be the moft fplendid »nd lumipous. For it is not lawful that a thing of this 
kind fliould approach to that which is dark, but what is proximate to the darknefs of generation 
muft necefliwily be Utmioous m a fecondary degree, always poffefling, md^d, its proper ig t, 
but evincing a mutation '4 i . irticipation of a more excellent light It is l.kewifc requifiie that 
it fliould exhibit this mZ #n an orderly manner, that through this mutation it may be the 
paradigm of that very miv ilp nature which matter introduces to generated things. • 

But that the ftars, and alt heaven, receive light from the fun, maybe ea% perceived. For 
that which is common in many things derives its fubfiflence from one caufe which ts either 
exempt or coordinate ; and the Coordinate caufe is that which firft participates of Aat form. But 
that firft participates in which this form efpecially fubfifts the firft. If, therefore, bght espe- 
cially fubfifts in the fun, the fun will be the firft light,. and from this thehght in other things will 

► be derived. And 
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And indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, as far as to the generation 
of time, according to the fimilitude of the world’s exemplar. 

But as the uuiverfe did not yet contain all animals in its capacious recep- 
tacle, in this reipedt it was diffimilar to its exemplar. Its artificer, therefore, 
fupplied this defeat by impreffing it with forms, according to the nature of 
its paradigm. Whatever ideas, therefore, intclled perceived by the diano- 
fe'tic energy in animal itfelf, fuch and fo many he conceived it neceflary for 
the univerfe to contain. But thefe ideas arc four: One, the celeftial 
genus of Gods ; another, winged and air-wandering ; a third, the aquatic 
form ; and a fourth, that which is pedeftrial and terrene. The idea, there- 
fore, of that which is divine, or the inerratic fphere, he for the moft part 
fabricated from fire, that it might be moft fplendid and beautiful to behold. 
And as he meant to affimilate it to the univerfe, he rendered it circular ; 
placed it in the wifdom of the beft nature ; ord9red it to become the at- 
tendant of that which is beft ; and gave it a circular diftributioa about the 
heavens, that it might be a true worlds adorned with a fair variety in its 
every part. But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions ; one 
by which they might revolve in fame according to fame^ by always cogitating 
the fame things in themfelves s^bout fame ; the other through which they 
might be led with an advancing motion from the dominion of the fame and 
ftmilar circulation. He likewife rendered them immovable and ftable as to 
the other five motions, that each of them might become in an eminent degree 
the beft. And on this account fuch of the ftars as inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals ; and, in cdnfequence of this, always 
abide revolving in that which is fame. But, the ftawt which both revolve and 
at the fame time wander in the manner we have deferibed above, were pro- 
duced next to thefe. But he fabricated the earth the common nouriflier of 
our exiftence ; which being conglobed about the pole extended through the 
univerfe, is the guardian and artificer of night and day, and la the firft 
’and moft antient of the Gods which are generated within the heavens. 
Blit the harmonious progreflions of thefe divinities, their concurfions with 
each other, the revolutions and advancing motions of their circles, how 
they are fituated with relation to each other in their conjunctions and oppo- 
fitions, whether direCt among themfelves or Retrograde, at what times and 
in what manner they become concealed, and, again emerging to our view,* 
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caufe terror, and exhibit tokens of ftiturc events to fuch as are able to diC. 
cover their fignification— of all'this t© attettipt an explana^n, without in- 
fpefting the refemblances of thefe divinities, would be a fruiriefs employ-, 
ment. But ' of this enough ; and kt this be the end of our difeourfe con- 
cerning the nature of the vifible and generated Gods. 

But to fpeak concerning the other daemons ‘ , and to know their generation, 
is a taflt beyond our ability to perform. It is, therefore, neceflary in this 

cafe 

* Plato here calls the fublunary Gods who proximalely prefide over, and orderly diftribute, the 
realms of generation, daemons; for a Ood who proximalely prefides over any thing is a daemon 
according to analogy. 

Produs, in fpeaking concerning daemons who fill up all the middle fpace between Gods 
and men, obferves as follows : — There is a triad which conjoins qur fouls with the Gods, pro- 
ceeding analogous to the three * primary caufea of things, though Plato is accuftomed to call the 
whole of it diemoniacal. Porthe angelic preferves an analogy to the intelligible, which firft un- 
folds itfcif iato light from the arcane and occult fountain of things ; on which account it alfo 
unfolds the Gods, and aAnotinccs their occult nature. The dsetnoniacal is analogous to infinite 
life; and hence it proceeds every where according to many orders, and poflefTes various fpecies 
and a multitude, of forms. But the heroic fublifts according to intjlled and a convertive energy ; 
and hence it is the infpe&ive guardian of purification^ and a magnificently operating life. Again, 
the angelic proceeds according to thife intellectual life of the demiurgus ; and hence it alfo iselfen- 
lialiy intellectual, and inte^tet^tind ^anfmits a divine intellect to fecon'dary natures. The daemo- 
niacal governs according to the demmrgi'c providence and nature of wholes, and rightly gives com- 
pletion to the order of all tlie world. But the heroic fubfifts according to a providence convertive 
of all thefe. Hence this genus is fublirae, elevates fouls on high, and is the caufe of the grand 
and robuft. And fueh are the triple genera which are fufpended from the Gods, viz. from the 
celeftial Divinities, and froqi th€^^ttfpe(ftke guahliattt^ generation. For about each of thefe 
Gods there is an appropriate of angels, daimtons, and Heroes: for each, is the leader of a 
multitude which receives the^^rm of ks ruling And^n this account the angels, daemons, 

and heroes of the celcftiaj Godi celeftial of the Gods that prefide over generation, they are 
generative; of thofc that jijlevato fouls on high, they are anagogic ; of thofe that are immutable, 
they are immutable ; and^Tr And kgain, in thofe Gods of an anagogic ttharaCleriftic, the 
angels, deemons, and hdrr sip thts Saturnian Gods are- fata rniney but thofe of the Solar Gods 
arcfolar. And in thoft nijfare vivific, the attendants of ibe Lunar Deities are lunar, and of* 
the Mercurial Gods, mercurfal; for. they derive their appellations from the Deities from which 
they are fufpended, as being continuous witjji them, and ret;civing one idea with remiffion. And 
why is this wonderful; fuVee partial louls alfo, knowing their prefiding and leading Gods, call 

ihcmfelves by their names? Or, whenbfe ..did'tUe ^fculapiuses, the Bacchuses, and the Diofeuri 

y'ri- , , ' ' ' ' ■ 

♦ Vit, Being, life, and inielled, which con (id ere d according to their fijft fubfiftence form the intelligible 
triad,, or the flrft proceflion from the iaeffable principle ‘of things. Sec the rtrmcnidcs. 

9 
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cafe to believe in antieut men ; who b^ing the progeny of the Gods, as they 
themfelvcs affert, muft have a clear^ knowledge of their parents. It is im- 
polTiblc, therefore, not to believe in the children of the Gods, though they 
fhould fpeak without probable and neceflary arguments : but as they declare 
that their narrations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, it 
is proper that, complying with the law, we fhould affent to their tradition. 
In this manner, then, according to them, the generation of thefe Gods is to 
be deferibed : 

That Ocean and Tethys were the progeny of heaven and earth. That 
from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and fuch as fubfifl together with 
thefe, were produced. That from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all 
fuch as we know are called the brethren of thefe defeended. And laftly, 
others which are reported to be the progeny of thefe. When, therefore, all 
fuch Gods as vilibly revolve,and all fuch as become apparent when they pleafe, 
were generated, the Artificer of the univerfe thus addreffed them : “ Gods 
of Gods S of whom I am the demiurgus and father, whatever is generated 

■ by 

receive their appellations ? As, therefore, in the oetelUaJ Gods, fo alfo in thofe that prefide over 
generation, it is retjuifite to furvey about each of th^ a coordinate, angelic, demoniacal, and 
heroic multitude; the number furpended fi^iweach baaiing the name of its monad, fo that there 
is a ccleftial God, dajmon, and hero. With reQjea tO'Ew*, alfo, Ocean, ahd Tethys, it is 
requifite to confider that thefe proceed into all orders, and in a fimilar manner other Gods. For 
there is a Jovian; Junonian, and Saturnian multitude, which is denominated thrwgh the fame 
name of life. Nor is there any thing abfurd in this, fine* we call man both intelligible and fen- 
fible, though the reftoration to their priftiop condition is in more abundant. And thus 
much in common concerning the geiteration-prjdncmg Gods and demons, that, conjoined with 
the Gods, we may alfo furvey the difeourfe about dsemons; for Plato comprehends each of the 
genera in the fame names. And ho feems to call the fame pdwers both daemons and Gods on 
this account, that we may underfiand that the dteinoniacal genus^is.ftifpcnded at the fame time 
together with theff Gods, and that wo may alfo adapt- the names as to Gods. This he alfo does 
in other places, indicating the every way extended nature of the theory, and the eye offcicnce 
fVirveying all thiugS together and in connection/' 

* The fcope of this fpeech, fays Proclus, is, as we have faid, to infert demiurgic power and 
providence in the mundane genera of Gods, to lead them forth to the generation of the remain- 
ing kinds of animals, and to place them over mortals, analogoufly to the father of wholes over 
theone orderly diftributioii of the univerfe. For it is neceflary that fome things fhould be primarily 
generated by the demiurgic monad, and others through other media ; the demiurgus, indeed, pro- 
ducing all things from himfclf, at once and eternally, but the things priniuced in order, and firft 
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by me is indllTolublc, fuch being my will in its fabrication. Indeed every 
thing which is bound is diffoluWe ; but to be tvilliiig to diflblvc that which 

is 

proceeding from him, producing, together with him, the natures poderior to themfelveii. Thus, 
for inftance, the celedial produce fublunary Oods, and thefe generate mortal animals ; the dc- 
miurgus at the fame time fabricating ihefe in conjunAion with the celeftial and fublunary Divini- 
ties. For in fpeaking he underflands all things, and by untler (landing all things he alfo makes 
the mortal genera of animals ; thefe requiring another proximate generating caufe, fo far as they 
arc mortal, and through this receiving a progreflion into being. But the charader of the words 
is enihuliaftic, fliining with intellc&ual intuitions, pure and venerable as being perfc6led by the 
father of the Gods, differing from and tranfeending human conceptions, delicate, and at the fame 
time terrific^ full of grace and beauty— at once concife and perfedly accurate. Plato, therefore, 
particularly dudies thefe things in the imitations of divine fpeeches ; as he alfo evinces in the 
Republic, when he reprefents the Mufes fpeaking fublimely, and the prophet afeending to a lofty 
feat. He alfo adpms both ihdfe fpeeches with ooncifenefs and venerablencfs, employing the 
accurate powers of colons, directly ftiadowing forth divine intellcftions through fuch a form of 
words. But in the words before us he omits no tranfcendency either of the grand and robud in 
the fentences and the names adapted to thefe devices, or of magnitude in the conceptions and the 
figures which give completion to this idea. Befides this, alfo, much diftinflion and purity, the 
unfolding of truth, and the i I! udriout prerogatives of beauty, are mingled with the idea of mag- 
nitude, this being cfpecially adaptifeid to the fubjeft things, to fpeaker, and to the hearers. 
For the objefts of this fpecch are, the perfeftion of the.univerfe, an aflimilation to all-pcrfe^l 
animal, and the generation of all mortal animals ; the maker of all things at the fame time pre- 
fnbfifting and adorning all things, through exempt tranfcendency, but the fecondary fabricators 
adding what was waimng’to the formation of the univerfe. All, therefore, being great and 
divine, as well the perfons as the things, and foining with beauty and a diftinftion from each 
other, Plato has employed words adapted to the form of the fpeech, 

Homer alfo, when energisiing eathufiaftically, reprefents Jupiter fpeaking, converting to him- 
fdf the twofold coordination^ Udda, becomi^ himfelf, asjit were, the ceptre of all the divine 
genera in the world, and making a)f things obedient to his intellection. But at one time he con- 
joins the multitude of Gods with himfelf without a medium, and at anoiher through Themis as 
the medium. ' . 

? to Themis gives command to call 

M Gods to coancih 

This Gnddefs pervading e|fcry where collefts the divine number, and converts it to the demi- 
urgic monad. For the Gods arc both feparate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for all 
things, being at the fame time exempt from them through the higheft tranfcendency, and extend- 
ing their providence every where. For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled matter. Through tranfcendency of power they are not filled 
with the fubjcdls of their government, and, through beneficent will, they make all things fimilar 
to themfclvesi in pcrmaacnlly abiding, proceeding, and in being feparated from all things, 

being 
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i3 beautifully harmonized, and well compofcd, is the property of an evil 
Mature. Hence, fo far as you are generated, you are not immoital, nor in 

every 

being fimilarly prdent to all things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and the 
dsemons the attendants of ihefe, receive jifter this manner unminglcd purity and proviJentidl 
adminiftration from their father 5 at one time he converts them to hinifelf without a medium, 
and illuminates them with a feparate, unniingled, and p'ure form of life. Whence alfo I think 
he orders them to be feparated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus, and neither con- 
vert tbemfcives to Greeks nor Barbarians; whiclj^is juft the fame as to fay, that they mud tranf- 
cend the twofold orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undefiled intelle<Flion. Rut 
at another time he converts them to a providential attention to fccondary natures, through Themis, 
and calls upon them to dircA the mundane battle, and excites different Gods to different works. 
Thefe Divinities, therefore, efpecially require thc affiftance of Themis, who contains in herfclf the 
divine laws according to which providence is intimately qonnefted with wholes. Homer, there- 
fore, divinely delivers twofold fpeeches, accompanying the twofold enerjgies of Jupiter ; but Plato 
through this one fpeech comprehends thofe twofold modes of difeourfe. For the demiurgus ren-^ 
ders the Gods unmingled with fecondary natures, and caufes them to provide for, and give cxill- 
ence to, mortals. But he orders them to fabricate in imitation of himfelf : and in an injundion 
of this kind both thefe arc comprehended, viz. themimingled through the imitation of the fiiher, 
for he is feparate, being exempt from mundane wholes; but providential energy, through the com- 
mand to fabricate, nourifli and increafe mortal natures. Or rather, we may furvey both in each ; 
for in imitating the demiurgus they provide for fecondary natures, as he does for the immortals ; 
and in fabricating they arc feparate from the things fabricated, For every demiurgic caufe is ex- 
empt from the things generated by it ; but that which is mingled with and filled from them ia 
imbecil and inefficacious, and, is unable to adorn and fabricate them.- And thus much in com- 
mon refpedingthe whole of the fpeech. 

Let us then, in the firft place, confidcr what we arc to undcrftanJby Gods of Gods,*' and 
• what power it poffeffcs ; for that this invocation is cbllcftive and convcrlive of piultitude to its 
monad, that it calls upwards the natures which have preceded' "to the one fabricator of them, 
and inferts a boiuidary and diviiie:meafure in them, js clear to thofe who are not entirely unac- 
quainted with fuch-bkc dlfcouifes. But how thofe that are allotted the world by their faihcr are 
called Gods of Gods, anJ according to, what conception, cannot cafily be indicated to the many ; 
for there is an unfolding of one diving intelligence^ in« thefe natnW. Proclus then proceeds to* 
relate the explanitions given by others of thefe words ; which having rejc^Sled' as erroneous, he 
\ery properly, in my opinion, adopts the following, which is that ftf his preceptor, the great 
Syrianus. All the mundane Gods are not finiply Gods, hut they are wholly Gods which par- 
ticipate : for there is in them that which is feparate, unapparetU, and fit pei;nj undone, and alfo 
that which is the apparent image of them, and has an orderly eftabliffime^t n\ the world. And 
that, indeed, which is iinappareht in them is primarily a God, this being undifiributed and one; 
but this vehicle which is fufpended from their unapparent effence is fccondanly a God. Tor if; 
with refpeft to us, man is twofold, one inward, according to ihe/oul, the other apparent, which 
wc fee, much more muft both thefe be afferted of the Gods; fince Divinity alfo is twofold, one 
^ unapparent 
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every refpcd indifToluble : yet you flull never be diflolved, nor become fub- 
jed to the fatality of death ; my will beirig a much greater and more excel- 
lent bond than the vital connedives with which you were bound at the 
commencement of your generation. Learn, therefore, what I now fay to 
you indicating my defire. Three genera of mortals yet remain to be prp^ 
duced. Without the generation of thefc^' therefore, the univerfe will be 
imperfed ; for it will not contain every kind of animal in its fpacious extent. 
But it ought to contain them, tlwt it may become fufficiently perfed. Yet 
if thefe are generated, and participat^tOf life through me, they will become 
equal to the Gods. / That mortal natures, therefore, may fubfill, and that 
the univerfe may be truly alI#-«9Wy*crt yourfelves, according to your nature, 
to the ^bricatidn of aiminalsv imjiating the power which I employed in your 
generation, And: Whatever nature as to deferve the 

fame ai^^atiph with immortals^' whic^i Obtains fovereignty in thefe, and 
willingly purfues juftice, and r^erehces you-^of this I myfelf will deliver 
the feed and beginning t it is youj: biafinds to accomplilh the reft j to weave * 

" together 

uRapparent apd ihil other , the Mfe, we muft fay that “ Gods of Gods” 

is addroflEed to sti -the tBUndlee 33&KtotteS, in whom ‘dtere is a connexion of unapparent with appa- 
rent Gods} for tht^, ^rtioipate. , ttt flwrt, fince twofold orders are produced by 

the demiurgt», fedi,ebci«% fiq^MaM«he and, others nmndane^ and fome being without and 
others fopermundane orders, he wpuld 

have alone {aul |tp tofem, '** Gbd8:** 'fi>r they are without participation, are feparste and unappa- 
rent but fipde'thefpMobis to the tnundsne Gods,, he calls them Gods of Gods, as being parti- 
cipate by other apparent Hlv^||^,: Ip thefe alfo dsetnons are comprehended j for they alfo are 
Gods, as to (heir ordet' with' re^^' to the God^. whofe idiom they iudivifibly participate. Thus 
tdfo Plato, in the Phtpdrus, when he calls the twelve Gods the leaders of diemons, at the fame 
time dAjominStes hH 'the al^oi^SMs^of the Divinities Gii^s, adding, ‘ and this is the life of the 
Gods.* All thefe, thereia^ sith Cms Of Qods, as polTefling the apparent connected with the 
unapparent, aad the liiij^d^yritH (bfe f^mundane. , 

‘ It is vVell obfervedw .m ProcluSi^hai the animal Ipirit (t» vnvfMa) comjtr^euds the funi- 
inits of dje irrational ^ Ibtomlto eternally with the vehicle of the foul, as being 

produced by thederntdr^u^ but that th^, being blended and diHributedy make this life winch 
the juDW Gods weave toother, being i^d(^ IMftai, becaufe the foul muft ncceflkrily lay afidc 
this diftributlon, whet^being reftoiwd to her priiliRS ftie obtains purification, but fubfifting 
for a much longer tinio life , of ibis bo<^ j':i^ that, on this account, the foul alfo in 

Hades chafes a life of Tor, tn confoc^ncn of verging to a corporeal nature, (he 

ret^ives this mortal life Gods. If twe things then be, admitted, the demiurgiis 

• ’ ' ' , ‘ - 's ■ ' , gives 
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together the mortal and immortal nature; by this means fabripatlng and 
generating animals, caufing them to increalc by lupplying them with ali- 
ment, and receiving them back again when diflblved by corniptian/' 

Thus fpoke the demiurges ; and again into the fame crater V in which 
mingling he had tempered the foul of the un^rfe, he poured mingling the 
remainder * of the former mixture : in a certain relpea: indeed after the 

, fame 

gives fubfiftcnce to the fummit of die irrational life, bat does not produce ihia life ; Cnee, giving fiib- 
flUence to daemons, he certainly alfo produces the irrational life which they contain, but not this 
Fife which the junior <jfodg weave together in u$ j for this is alone adapted to fouls falling into 
generation. The mundane Gods, therefare, illuininate thieif depending vehicles with rational 
lives jJor they poflefs intellc6hi$l fouls. But thofc demons who are ^pperly defined according 
to reafon ufe irratiohal powers, which they kcdpiiil fubjeftion; but our fouls much more poflefs 
a life in the vehicle, which is irrational with rclatidh to them. It fuperaboiinds however by 
receiving another irrational life, which is an apoftacy from that life in* the vehicle which was 
woven by the junior Gods. AH that is immortal, therefore, which fouls poflefs according to an 
imitation of wholes, but the addition of the fecond ary life is mortal. If, therefore, in the fummit 
of the irrational life, there is one impaflivc fenfe, this in the pneumatic vehicle will generate one 
paflive fenfe; and this latter will produce in the flielly body many and paflive fenfes, ' The 
orCi5\ic or appetitive power, alfo, in this fummit, wiltprddUce many ore 61 ic powers ii\ the fpirit, 
poflefling fomclhing feparate from the fhcliy body, and capable of .being difeipUned 5 and thefe 
will produce in the body ultimate and material appetitive powers^ 

* Viz. the vivific Goddefs Juno*. ^ . 

*Tt is well obferved here by Proclus, that fouls. poflefs eflTetjtial differences, and not differences 
according to energies only. For, fays he, fome fouls look to tptal and others to partial intellects ; 
and fome employ und9filed intelledlions, but others af tinier from the contemplation of 

true beings. Some perpetually fabricate and adorn wholes, Jb^Vdlhcrs only foniclimes revolve 
with the Gods. And fome always move and govern fate, but others fbmetimes fubfifl: under the. 
dominion of fate, and arc fvibje^t to its laws. Some are the leaders to intelligible eflciicc, and 
others are fometin^es allotted the order of thofe that follow. &me are.divine only, and others arc 
transferred into a difierent order, daeiiiomacal, heroical, human: Some employ horfes tliat arc 
good, but others jpeh as ace mingled from goOd and evil, fomeppirefs that, life alone whieli 
they receivetl from the one fabrication of ijimgs, but others the ntojtal fonn of life, which was 
VoVen to their nature by the junior Gods. Some energize according to all ihcir jiowcrs,. but others 
at different times diaiw forth diflcrcnt lives. By no means, therefore, do our foub p<^flcf 9 the fame 
cflence with divinity j for the rational nature is diflbrent in the two, being in the tods intelkaual, 
but in our foub mingled with the irrational y and in the middle genera it is defined according to their 
middle fubfiflence, fn like mann^, with refpeft to every thing clfe, fuch as reafons, the form qf 
fife, intelligence atid iTrixc, fbefc fubflft divinely in divine fouls, but in a. human manner in ours. 

Proclus alfo further obferves, that the common definition of all foul? is as follows : Soul is an 
oflence fubfifting between true cflence and generation, being mingled from middle genera, divided 
iroL. II. 3 T into 
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fame manner yet not fimilarly incorruptible according to the )&me, but 
deficient from the firft in a lecond and third degreb.’ And having thus com- 

pofed 

into effeirtial number, bound with all media, diatonically harmonized, living one and a twofold 
life, and being gnofttc in one and a twofold manner. 

* Timaeus, faya Proclus, by thefe words icidicates the (imHjiude, iVibjeflion and different pro- 
greffion of partial to total fouls. For he not only deferibes their difference together with their 
alliance, according to firft and fecond* demiurgic energy, nor alone according to their union witiv 
and reparation from the crater of life, nor yet alone according to excefs or defeift of genera, but 
alfo according to the mode of mixture, which isthe fame, and yet not the fame. For neither is 
the temperament of the genera fimilar, nor the untningling of difterencej fmee this is more 
abundant in partial fouls. Hence, of the horfes in t^efe, one is good, but the other contrary, and 
confining from contraries, as it is faid in the Phaedrus, in confequcnce of difference having 
dominion. For the whole mixture is no longer incorruptible, according to the fame, and after 
the fame manner, but in a fecoiid and third degree) fiocc in thefe there are fubjedkm and order.. 
But by incorruptible^ here, we muft underftand the imtlnattkle, the undeviating, the inflexible,, 
the immaculate form of cffence,^ that which is not converted to fecondary natures, and which docs 
not receive mutatibn, or fubjeftion of life,* that which is eftabliftied heyond the reach of mortality^ 
and that which is exempt from the laws of fate : for thefe things arc common to every genus of 
fouls which perpetually tranfeend generaiiom But the contraries of thefe are adapted to powers 
which defeend into generation/ viz., a ynuiation of life from mtelligence to aftion, the becoming 
fometimes fubje£l to fate, and the being mingled with mortal affairs. Neither is the immovable 
prefent with thefe according to the famC, fince they tbmetimes prQceed.into generation, nor, when^ 
it is prefent, is it pfefent after the fame manner : for that which alrays underftands is better than 
that whkh fometMilcs departs from its proper intelleftion. Since, however, in thefe fouls alfo* 
there is an order, and feme arc undefiled, rarely affociating with generation and deferting their 
own order, but others are rolled in all-various flowbfs, and wander myriads of periods, — hence 
Timeeus indicates the difference oflhefc, when he fays “in a fecond and third degree.'' For 
fouls which defeend, and become defiled with evil, are very much feparated from thofe that per- 
petually abide oa high, and are free from evil t but fouls of a middle order are fuch as defeend 
indeed, but are not defiled. For> vice verfa, it ii not hwful to be defiled, and yet abide on high ; 
fince evil is nbt in the Gods, but in the mortal place, and in material things. 

Again, therefore, frb|i^ 'lA things it appears that the firft genus of fouls is divine ; for every 
where that which is the^^ luKUt of deky has a leading order, in ifffcnccs, in intellects, in fouls' 
and in bodies. But tb^ f (jR geiwit is that which h perpetually conjoined with the Gods, that,, 
through this, fouls whico ^metimes dep|jrt from may again he recalled to the Qods. The third 
genus is that whfch falls into generation, but defends with purity, changes' a fubordJnate 
for a more divine lifo^ hut is exempt vice and paffibns) for this genus is comibudut with 
fouls that perpetually abide on high, snd arfc perpetually iinddfiW. But fe fourth and laft genus 
is that which abundantly wanders, which ijefee^ as for as to Tartarus^ and is agSin excitedfrom. 
its dark profundities, evorving alUvarious fetus of lifc,^ employing varimis maimers, and at different 
limes different paffions. It alfo obtains van^ fbnds of animals, daemonkcal, human, irrational,. 
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po(e4 the umverfe, he diftributed fouls equal iii number to the Aars, inferting 
each in each : ai\d caufing them to afceaid as into a vehicle *, he pointed out 

to 

but U at tbu &nic tipaf. correftcd by Juftice, returns from earth to heaven, and is circularly led 
from matter lo intellect, according to certain orderly periods of wholes. . By the words, iliereforei 
a certain refpe^ indeed after the fame manner, yet not liniilarly incorruptible according to 
the fame/’ he fignifies that partial fouls arc in a certain refpcdl; incorruptible, as for indance, 
according lo dieir effence alone, but that in a certain rerpeft they are not incorruptible, viz. being 
mingled in their energies with aH-various dediniea, and converfant with mortal things, and not 
poflfeffing tliefc energies with invariable fame^nefs, and entire, but fometimes more, and at others Icfs, 
im alUvarious inec^uality fuhlifting in fouls, according to their habitude to mortal natures, from 
which they derive the privation of incorruptibility according to life, 

• Vulcan, who is thf artificer of the whojejaf a corporeal effence, gives fubfidence to the vehicles 
of the foul j for he receives fouls fent intothp^^jwJd from the intelligiMe r^on, and gives different 
habitations to different fouls. The demittrguaji^ all things alfo gives fubfidence to thefe vehicles ; 
for he is the fabricator’of animals, ^4 completions of the univerfe, fo that he not only pro- 
duces fouls, but alfo produces therti.wUh their proper vehicles;. As Proclus likewife well obferves, 
the conceptica of Plato here is, truly wonderfui: for he docs not reprefept the demiurgus as 
fafhioning thefe vehicles from the fvhqhn$Jf4s yi\i\Qh arepow produced, but he fays that he makes 
thefc, the jxinior Gods lending parts, and from them compofing bodies. But this is an evident 
argument, that each of thefts vehicles istn a certain refpeft frlf-com|>ofed, and not fabricated by 
an ablation from other thiiigsS, left it fliquld require, to be again poured back into fomething elfc. 
For every thing which fubfifts by aii abfrilSon from other things, being cut off with a diminu- 
tion of the whole to which it belonged, muft nccefTafily be relumed to the whole from which it 
was cut offl. For it is neceflary that every whole in Ae univWfe ftiould perpetually remain a 
whole: and h^ce every frich vehicle hTporpetual, and the fiihie vehicle is always fufpended from 
the foul. Befides, how can the foul be any^lpnger faid to be mundape, if its vehicle is corrupted ? 
for that of which there is nothing in the univerfe cannot be mundane. For, if partial fouls are 
fiiperior to a life in conjun£lion with vehicles, they will alfo he fuperior to divine fouls: but if they 
are inferior to fuch a life, how dpes the demiurgus immediately after their generation introduce 
them into thefe vehicles ? And bow they ufe them in Hadee, and in the Heavens, unlcfs 
they had them perpetually ftifpended from their effence ? For, that .they ufe them in Hades, is 
.evident from what Socrates fays, in the Phsedo, viz. that fouls afeen, ding into their Vehicles proceed 
to Acheron : atlU that they alfo ufe them in the He^Veps, is evident from the Phaedrus, in which 
Socrates fays that the vehicles of the Gods proceed . equally balanced, but thofe dl the attendants of 
the Gods> with great difficulty. 

From this, alfo, we may perceive the difference m tween partial and divinfe fouls: for' with 
refpe£t to, the litlter^be dctp.lurgus is faid to place their bodies in tlicir fouls, as being every way 
comprehended by them, thefe fi^ls npt being converted to the objefts of their government, but 
.employing qnc immutable inteiJeftion ; but, with nefpe^ to partial fouls, he is faid to caufe thefe 
' 4o afeend into their ^vehicles; for thefe arc naturally adapted to be frequently in fubjedlion lo 
bodies, and to convert tbcnlfelvcs m the fubje6ts of their government; when they alfo become 

2 T a parts 
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to them the nature of the univerfe, and aimounced to them the j 

(hewing them that the fir, ft generation orderly dUVributed to, ^ was one, led 
any particularfoul (hould be ajlotteda le^ portbn of generation than another. 
But when he bad dificininated them through, the feveraj iufiroments of tim? 
adapted to each, he declared to them it was ueceflary that an aiiitoal the mod 
religious of all others ftioutd make its appearance. ‘ But as the Wtnan nature 
is twofold, heihowed them thW the more excellent kind was that, which 
would afterwards be called m.ap.r. Aftd as.(bnls arc from neceflity engrafted 
in bodies, and as fomethihg accedes ro and fomethingdeparts from fuch bodies, 
he declared to them that,-in ftnfc * produced hf 


violent 


parts of the univerfe at well as their vehiefes, "aa* m fobremency to the laws of fate, and no 
longer live with purity under ihe divine lighlt of P^vWence. It mufl filcewife be obferved, that 
the demiurgus airiMig other caufes contews t^at of Nature in hinjfelf, to which alfo he converts 
fbuls. For, by fhovving.Natdrt to touts, be a^o beholds If liimielf. 8 ut he alone beholds 
things prior to and in binifel^ Nbw^%ereforei ht hehotdis Natufc itt hirhfelf, which he com- 
prehends fuperrilturally, or according ^ ‘ V ■ - 

* The demiurgUt, fays Proclay, chi^pre^hds the whbtc of a material and mortal life in three- 
boundaries, and edablifhis ttie.^au^i bfl^t-fn fou!s,_''that‘they n)ay obtain d^mmion over it: for 
dominion is n^ derived from' ar^'tht^ pftccdency. The Irrational life, there- 
fore, fulififts m Nor is this wonderfuli 

fince b(>dy alfo fitblifis incoi^rtally in th«^ .intbilipble^eauffes But this connate 

fenfe produced by violent pifflohsi jof whUh Wa( 6 ‘ ndw Jpeqks, w that fiorporeal life which is 
gnoftic of things fa)li«g upon it eaternalljr, wbwh produces. thiMtibwI^dge through inflrunients, 
does not fubfift frbni itfelf, bOt %>m the natures by whicfl it Is ufed, is mingreJ vviih material 
malfeii, and knows what if kijdws.syilh psIfion. ^' Pb? |t/iS '‘iifici^ary ^fatig'n, thatacertara 
agitation fhouldhe.produced.abom the inRrunienu of fehfej^; liffjtt neither do the motions ih the 
foul pervade every wherej M f*r i$ fo the tiyy^, blit i^cre is a motion of the foul belonging to' 
itfelf by itfelf, focb as is rhyt which iyinhiHeil^ali^. nor do^ e*?e'ty thing about the body extend as 
for as to the foul, but therf (s’^i^i'cil^ijh^cptp&e^^^^ , which through its'bbfcurity is not 

able to move ihe'foul. Mf j^erefore^'^ht f forced pot frOm lll paffions, but ^m 'fuch as are 
violent, and whiclv arejw ilBw wfth iHjitcl^^tatJpn. , And,t|jts is curpoteaf ^nfc,. which is 
divifible and material, a^'^jipslfs jfedgrn|^t ||iu»giti:d with pa^dns,' . 'But there Is another fenfe * 
prior to this, in the vehicle tp this foutli- vvitb retpedk to this is Ihimaterial,. an^ls a pure 
impaflive knovviedge, itrclfofubffftii^ ht&'whl^^lr'ndflibefo^^ from forft, i)cc'auTe it' 

alfo is corporeal, aw biiiig altetierf hs foafd, indeed, has ihe fame 

nature with the phantafy I ^ th^ bci^'^;4^jf',09tn -is | but. externally proceeding it Ts 

called fenfe, and abiding interhalfy, and feirvt^m^ m the fpirii (s, tm irvti/wt^'r,i^ ftwms and figures, jl 
is called phantafy. So for a^o as it Is divided albut die fpirit,, it is 'fepfci. Pori-agaih, the bafis 
of the rational life is opinion j but the phantafy is Vhe iummiit of , ihic feednd, pr |he irradonaj Kfie. 

' ‘ Opmioa 
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yiole^t luiffions was neceflary to altj and, iti tho fecond place, love mingled 
with pleafiire and grief. That after thefe, fear and ailger were neceflary, 
with whatever clfe is either confequent to thefe, or naturally difeordant 
from a contraty nature. That fuch fouls as flibdue thefe would live 

Opinion alfo and phanUfy are conjoined with ^h other, and the fecond is filled from the more 
excellent with powers. But the middle of the irrational life does not receive the impreffion of the 
natures fuperior to it, bbt is alone the recipient of things external. It is common, however, to 
this al:o to know that which is fenfible with paffivity ; but external fenfe alone pertains to things 
externally falling upon and, moving it, not being able to poffefs fpcaacles in itfeif, fince it is 
partible and npt one } for it ts,diftrihuted about th? organs of fenfe. There is one fenfe, therefore, 
which is inipaffive and common, another which ts common and paflSve, and a third which is 
diftributed and paffive. The firft of thefe belongs to the firft vehicle of the foul, the fecond, to 
the irrational life, and the third; to the animated hotly. 

After fenfe, Plato arranges defirc, Aod this in<l^ islife, and is alfo corporeal ; but It is a life 
which perpetually unweaves the bt^V;, and aftbrds a folace to its wants, and about which pleafure 
and pain are beheld. For thefe paffions are alfo prefent to other parts of the foul ; fince you may 
perceive pleafures an^ pains, l^othia reafoB.and anger. But corporeal pleafure and pain are ))ro- 
duced according Ur defire. Fof,‘ with i«^)e6t to the body, a way contrary to nature, and a priva- 
tion of life, produce pain in it j but a regreflBon according to nature, and an adaptotion to life, 
are the fources of its pleafure. And that, which is afflialed or delighted in thefe is the dcfidera- 
tive part of the foul. But fine* th^fc two paffions are primary, and the fountains of the other 
paffions, as Plato fays in, the, Bhilebua at^ th^ Laws, through the mixture of thefe giving a genera- 
tion to the other paflSona. Ife »lfe dennmioates love a mixture of pleafure and pain. For, fo far as 
it is converfanl with the lovely,' it ispWfe^t with pjMfure, but, fo far as it is not yet prcfcni with 
it in' energy, k is mingled with pain., be Charafteriaes all Uie life of defirc through love, 
becaufe this pafljpn is moft vehement ajitmt it., • 

In the third place,, therefore, he eiiminetates anger. Anger then is alfo life, but a life which 
removes every thing painful, andwhich di^urbs the body. Excefs and defea alfo are furveyed 
about it, fuch as rafttnefs ai^d timidity,' afd the things confequent to thefe, ambii.ou and conten- 
tion, and all fuch particulars is take place about mortal epneerns. Ai^ fuch is the order of thefe 
three generated po.vera. For as toon a* tlwbody.U.lbrftied k participates of feufe : - fince it would 
not be an animal, nor would p^fa appetUeilif H wei» not ftnfuive. F6r appetites fubfifl in 
conjunaion wiltt fenfe, but the fenfes are not entirely in conjuitolion with appetites 5 and hence 

the animal is more ebaraaerized by tha fenfilive than by the appetitive nature. But after the 
* poffeffion of feufe the animal appears to be, plenfed and pained, affliaed by the cold, but chenflied 
by the bandages, and led to a condition ttoeordiug W «tatur^ After defirc, as age advances, • the 
animal is akgered : tot apgsr U the pmyer of a ,mpre robuft nature, Hence alfo, among irrational 

animals, fueh a» are mow material alone live according to defire, and partake of ple-afureand pain; 
but fucka# arc mm are allotted a more irSlcible life.. But prior to thefe appetites, a, we 

alfo faid of jfenfe, there is a ({drtain funimit of them in the fpirit of the foul, which rumnnt is a 
power impu)fi.v*e and, motive of the fpirit, guarding and conneftihg il» effence, ai one time exttii 
aiad t^ributiog itfeif, and at another 'beuig led to bound and order, and mcafurcU by reafon. 

■ • juftly, 
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juftly, but fuchas are vaoquiflied by them tiiijtj|ldy, Aud agiuii, that he 
who lived well during the proper timb of hiis life, ^otild, again rrturning to 
the habitation of Iiis kindroi liar *, enjoy a bkHod life. But that he whole 
condudl was dep,ravcd, Ihoukl in his f^ond geh^^ation^he changed into the 
nature of a woman, f I'hat hbt^ thefe, at ilhe expiration ot a thoyland years, 
Ihould return to the aWotfncnt aSd choice df a fecond life ; each lopl receiving 
a life agrecahle’to its choice; cle^on ;the • Hiiipan foul Ihould 

pafs into the iile of a brutc i’‘». and that in ^ale the iacliflation to evil 
fhould not even then ccale,. bilb ^ dclil^ticnt of vice remain accord- 
ing^ to a fitoiritode of the Toul (hould be 
changed into the naW^ of a bt^tc .porrefppii^^ djfpofition. And 

that it fliould not'be freed from llw dloti^ of labours *, till, following 

• ' • ’ ‘ , the 

> Smte PUto coneeraiag iem are reftored to th^ prlftine (late in their 

legitimate flar, after their firft genemdoOt and faya thafoti leaving the body they poflefe a happy 
life, it may be aiked how thii accordi with what faid in Wt Phasdras? For, there, he who 
choofea a ptiflofophic life h «dl<^ tOvhis priihne (tail; jhibogh three Hves.* We reply, with' 
Proclua, that Ptah> does obi here idie^ that the foul pa0ei ifito that very (late whenee it came, 
for this U aecompUfhed ^ree chtfiaEi^^ bto that the foul returns to the flar 

under which it was iSi^g^d, a lipids m cotniObO/ with it. For it is poflibie 

for thofe that ait ii6t |>htlofopheraco bMl^ated by. J^ce to a place in the heavens, and 

there to live in a-mai)^cr adaptedtOibcirli^ whilt ia.a hn^ for this is aflerted in the 

Phaedo refpe^og ihc'foub of fuch as ait not f^loibpber^ ; fince the reftoration to the fame con- 
dition again is and tbc*afceat to the kindr^ ftar another. AxkI the former of thefe 

requires thite peribdii, but the may be by one peribdv The former alfo leads back 

the foul tp the intelligible, Irbiti e^ch Hdefcdnde^.but a fubordinate form of life. 

For there tit mesfoits of and the afeent it ot», of thtde that have yet to afeend 

ftill higher, and tbff have to ta|ce. So that it is poffible for 

the foul having ftarj^^ eiti^pto nirb^ the mundane powers of its 

God, or to fMibccai but<lobc l^^ieklb themtclIigiWejequires aperiod of three 

thoufand years. For tiy^ jphis the h^eft Bight is ittcbmpllfeed. 

* Thetranflationo|m |«b^<^ the two^iniS.oii4ued i^ , 

^ The one fafirty df Ji|Ffont b^feif, feys Pro^h>, 4hich is ihttcnded by the demiurgus, and 
Hvhich liberates, her from tbectrele of gt&e^atioti^ itbm a|^iu^ inefhcacibus 

life, is her return to the mtellcAud n |[i(^ thing which naturally adheres 

to usfrom generation'. I'Or it it neceSk^ lhai is hurM Uke^Teed into the realms 

of generation, (hould lay afideVhefoi^Me and bwk, as^ il were, which ib^ obtained from being 
din'emiuated into thefe BuAuaiing le&lms f ao^^.^hatji, ptirifying herfelf from every thing cheum* 
jacent, (he ihould become bn int^e&ual iibwer and fruit, delighting in an intelle^al Iifo4n{lead 
of doxaiUc nutriment, and purfuihg the uniform and fimple energy of the period of famenefs, in- 

(lead 
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the revolution of that fame and fmilar nature contained in its cflence, it 
variquilhes thofc abundantly turbulent afFcdions, tumultuous and irrational, 
adhering to it afterwards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firft and beft difpofilion of its nature. ' 

When he had inAru^ed fouls in all theie particulars, that he might' be in 
no rcfpe6t the caufc of the future evil of each, he diffeminated forae of them 
into the earth, others into the moon, and others into the remaining different 
inftruments of time. But after this femination he delivered to the junior 
Gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, and generating whatever 
clfe remained neceflary to the human foul ; and gave them dominion over 


flead of the abundantly watKicring motioft of the period whicb is charafterized by difference. For 
{he contains each of thefc circles and twofold powers. And of her horfes, one is good, and the 
other the contrary : and one of thefe leada her to ^neratiot), but the other from generation to 
true being; the one alfo leads her round the circle of fenfe, hot the other round an intelleftual 
effcnce. For fhe period of she fame and the fimilar elevates to intellect, and an intelligible 
nature, and to the firft and mod excellent habit. But this habit is that according to which the 
foul being winged governs the whole world, becoming afiimilated to the Gods tbemrelves. And 
this is the univerfal form of life io the foul,' juft at that is the partial form when ()ie falls into the 
laft bodv, and becomes Ibmetbiog belonging to ah individual inftefal of belonging to the univerfe. 
The middle 'of thefc alfo is the partial univerfsl, when (he lives in conjundiomwith her middle 
vehicle,, as a citizen of generation. DifaeilSng, therefore, her firft hahit, which fublifts accord- 
ing to an alliance to the whole, of gtfiefation, and laying afide the irraliotial nature which con- 
neds her with generation, iUcewife goyetOtihg her.flrratkaMtlparr by reafon, and extending intelleft 
to opinion, (he will be circularly led to • happy life, fiwm the wandering about the regions of 
fcnfe ; which life thofe that arc mutated by 0»pbeo# in the myfteriea of BaccH'tta and Proferpine 
• pray, that they may obtain, together with {he alloonentt of- the fphefe; and a ceffation of evil. 
But if our foul rseceffarilv lives well, when living according to the circle of famenefs, much more 
muft this be the cafe with divine fouls. ' .It ia, however, poffible for our foul to live according to 
she circle of famenefs, when purified^ as PlaW fays.' Cathartic virtue, therefore, alone mutt be 
called the falvation of fouls ; fince thi* cutA off anivebetnently oWiterates material natures, and- 
the paflions which adhere to us from geniration, fepairates the foul, and leads it to intelled, and 
eaufei it to leave *on earth the veWcles with which it is iovefted. For fouls defeending receive 
from the eleoieivs different vehicles, aerial, aquatic, and terrellrial; and thus at laft enter into 
this grofs bulk. For how, without a -medium, conld they proceed into this body from imnia- 
terial fpiritsl Hence, before they come into this body, they poffels the irrational life, and its 
vehicle, which is prepAred from tbcfimplc elements, tod from rticfe they enter into the tumul- 
tuous, which is fo called ae being foreign to the connate Vehicle of fouls, com pofed from all- 
various veftments, and eaufing fouls to become heavy. In fliort, the connate vehicle makc.s the 
foul-mundane thefecond velucle, a citizen of generatbn, and the Ihcliy body, (t« 


tertcftrial. 


every- 
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every thing confc^uent tiathtfit: falprji^tijMis. likewiiT^ <5Pj5|^a>h<Jed tjiem 
to govern as naugb as pf^ble in ^o|i b^utlfvif mano^'th'e 

mortal animal, tjbat it roj^bf^l .bwip^i?^ of.Syii'^ jtfelfi ^^^jf. th'c 
fame time hc,who„ord9rly;4||^p^<^,^»ti^^^^|6«il^^;r<toaine| ,|fl':lii^.^wn 
accuftomed abiding habit. -:%ut iif ^biding^^ ,is?‘;fooh' *a& 

bis children uiwJerftbqd th(S 0r4er bf their lbtbw, ||^^"im^ediatei|^ 
cbedient^to th^. order i;.'iwl^;te^ivib^;;iihc:;t^f^^^'^ 
roal, ia'ltijitati(;Miof thcit* art;i&iifr,^^^i^j|)i^bw^'m:0^ 

', of'fire and ’ea^ 

again } , and owif Imtinatcd i^. refebived ' fy^|| the 

indii!blQble>bamd& which ^ey th^felv^ sparl'ieij^iei/but.gay^fE^ a tena> 
cioijs adherence from thick, ftt tf^ihV fo^^efs ; hibri- 

catihg^tbe body 'b^:qaci^;_: qf^ff'and'bibding the 
ycirculatious' qf ^thc^ihanjii^ai'- natbrc of 

. ;^ody, ■- - ; .,\ 

But thbfe* ^rcmanpas. ■ ,.- ofather gbvbrq 

■ fior ' are f yipilaiit^’ : ’ in-£^fe- 

',qnencc 

elediqns, Ihe 
^^p6rii)n, the thiinders^ 

.and all fucb p|rticvla]r8 aa 

ftlf «h t h i nff fl M fn' ihia 



lading to 

d«inon, ttH(’>i^^en(!ii ' in 


fueb thingaaa td the fouj afkri^ rivers, 

Tirtanu, thofe favage and road, and* 

the judgea, concemittg wbich'^^ 'fabl6;iB Phaedo,' in- 

itmas ua. ’^Wbat, then, you .wU] i3y^ -|8 j^' twd(&,ef|^ia'oni}0i9n> Plato 

prefrrves that which, js ‘adapMid t6 tbeiwi^ fteke- he adqiiW\i«>hatever w 

pi^yfica], in the thfdry nfgi^ag the ibdl, Mhddjs., ; i V' ;, '. 

Itisf^titfite, ho^^/ tdlnqoirewhj^i^i^l^tb^ iway , reply, whh PfMln^ 

Bccaufe they WA tA iM the p»pyii^;ia1!!<W!^ W iU« account pMceed 

into gendraOon^ and^^ jRe nf tmebeiog?^h>r,iiw |i^liiniperfeiftiDh is twofold, 

pp6 kind being intS^ ;l^, and tW' >bd ioii€;;]ftn4 tonfifting' in an aj^iding 
energy, and the p^er in ■ m'odnp,- .„..j ' llIv-?:',,;- 
energy of thh Gods by .conltempildohii :,h 


,:niotWr41iair<TOni^ tli^gha 

life bonverfant ty* ' -''Af '^^h^nfeliuMs.^ 

'Wife is hdii.pnovtdei!(Cfi-l)utig|^:'’pjl^^ a AfSier, 

the #=Sntdf the .WWtritii^yp th4t< there 


, TOtpuid not only be ininjierul ahdintdl^tidteiiia^, 'fo as the tbii ^Mthai 

' • •' ■ ■■ '••■■ '• '■ '*' *' ,■ Cods, 
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qW^ce of which^ the vMe iadecd moyod, -ijft. >3 difordcrly 

^>lier of motioh H« fws^ffiW,^ and 

ifrSidottal. - Viff jt^fbciMsds ^ckxvards and .fortkf^d^ to ;tijf right .ai«i kft, 


^^w^d3a;fld dowhwkrdsVaod.^ way according to thefixdiffe- 

l^it and effliixive waves pour 

' '■' along 



OB^)i f4ch -iri^ .lhe Uft progeny of the demlurgus 
‘ a thii&, wd which fh« by no meant immortal *» 
itfMamS'r^yto^, And iO' many parts of the univerfe there are 

^ tioCdt* t^y rStiimal and morttil animal, but there are 
nyji^akmalFiiacaL- and others approximate nearer to 


tpWbs! atid irrational 

; mil 
bi)t are 

many anim^|[i 

' Wmx fuel 


■ -'toMs, af'tl^>' 



<b (be ^rfe£t compofitiotx of all am* 
atO generation filled with 


^tji^ vfcRemthitj/ttlifjiUarity with body ; 


bddyjthiip: 

’ I'oof ' 


TreaJSfis'i^. 



simisoft^ 

ft. ji. •!.' ''jCL' • r , < « . " r' • j. 



'W th$ divilible life which is ditiribut^ about 
1^ to a nature, -and from a quiet 

L> „ .: Y. '/i i; t. i'AL jt|jnd ih^gli a ditprderiai <»M)d ition of being, natu- 

iimiair baiktri^- of immortal apd itiortal, of the 
:,indiviSbt« and that which it endued 
f t|i4 mighty labour in the 

i% ever in psotiem* And the foul, 
a Hgpt^^i^ dafi^ tenement the body, but (he hcr- 
Jnpg m .the Wiy,,(hc deftroys herfelf and her 
idif^|rt^|i0n» For thos'^ the 
the whole .becomes 

pi^-ll^^^ili^^^eq^gofed oif^b thoiital and jmmorlal, of the 
{|^jp|iy<!cal ,^w,. wHich binds thu foul 
§e^u6 ^ yiw^lippto the mortal body, 
jpf this tumplt to two caufeSj.yiz. the 
ahd gn^ic'^pwers, of all the irr^ti«jnal* 
I ..{hklp?* aflerting that fome of 

produces in ibeni an 
. and througlv 
tt external bodies 

ialf; ^ to^etcr, tiie paflions as mighty, 

■ " Iwalv- And tq aii.thefe things, indeed, ihofe 

reandy horn, the finalleft things. 


Vtfthi;vrr 


1 ^ - - ‘ - -.V-i- !■— -d A .ats ■i»2st'. 


imciBp>|lfc.l|f^udt iwihortal/ hdf.only fh* r^ional foul. 
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alpng with impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the animal, yet 
a ftill greater tumult and agitation is produced through ,the paffions arifing. 
from external impuilions r and this either when thd body difturbed by the 
fudden incurfion of external firc^ or by the folidity of earth, oi receives an 
injury from the whirling blafts of the air. . For from alflbefe, through the 
medium of the body, various motions are hucHed* along, and fall with mo- 
leftation on the foul. But on this account ^11 thefe were afterwards, and 
are even now, denominated And thefe, ' indeed, both at firft and at 

prefent are the fources of an abundant and mighty motion, in conjun6lioii 

^ with 

through their being unufual, becojne the caufes of aftonifliment. For, wh^t a great fire is to the 
former, that the flame of a lamp is to the latter; ^hd what the roagnitiide of the bigheft moun- 
tains is to men, that the fmalleft ftdne in the ficld^ is jo infant^. And what whirlwinds and cata- 
ra^s of rain arc to others, that a weak motion of the air, or the Mling of a little moifture, is to 
ihofe that are recently born* For fen(e> being agitated by all thefe particAfg* aftoniHies the foul 
of infants, and leads them tp defperati^ and tumijt. irhefe, tb^, in ^Vt, arc the caufes of! 
the difturbance of fouls, viz. the motions of the nutritive part, and the iriipulfes of fenfe. We 
mud not, however, feppofe tbat1ihefo!rf fdffcrs anythiff^ through thefe particulars. For, as if 
fome one ftahdtng on the margiiiiJof a river .fliouki hohpld of himfelf in the 

floating dream, he ji^deed will pref^fve his btee unchanged, but the ftream being all-varioufly 
moved will change ,t^ image,; ib t|^t at di^ret^ times it will appear to him different, oblique 
and upright, and perhfl^ft dtvulfed aijla continuous, Let us fuppofe,1:ooy; th<it fuch a one, through 
being unaccuftomed U# the fpedlacfe, ftOUld ^inS'that it was bitnfelf that fuffered this diflortion,. 
in confequence of fefveyiog Kiaflifldow in ihi> water, amd, thus tbinkiogi be afflifted and 

diflurbed, aflonifted' and* impeded, Aftf r the roaimeV tb^ beholding the imap of 
hcrfelf in body, borne along in the riyerofgenetatibu, and vafioufly difpofed at different hmes, 
through inward paffions and external imgulfes, is indged herfelf impiffive, but thinks that ffie 
fuflers, and, being ignorant (rfi^ahd rtliftaking her imagiS fot, hcrfelf, Is difturbed, aftoniihed, 
and perplexed. This paffion parrioikriy^takeS place in hifentwt^ but it is alfo feen in the dreams 
of thofe that'have arrived at raatumiy j as. when; fomeone, IK confequence of nature being wearied 
in the concoaion of food^ thi^s in w^dream iHt be ii- wearied through long journeys, or carry- 
iiig heavy burdens, - or fpft sAmethihg elfc of this, bind. But to retUm to the- words of Plato, 
the wav£s do not fignij^'. fill Ptnclus,' the externaUy wiqd, but the col - 

le£lcd agitation', and aibu icBt influx ^4 efflux which take place in youth* But the inundation • 
firft ftrikes upon and makes pneumatic vehicle h^tavier, frr it is thfe jvhfeh ^^preffes ftains and 
vapours; and in the fecoitd/j^acc it flrikes iqion the f<l4l>yor;(he alfo is differ^ by the celled^ 
and the fudden. / . . . , . a ^ i 

* Seiifc, fays Proclus, is' of the prefent, in the Jime manner^ as memory is of thejpaft, but 
hope of the future. Senfe, thcrcfbnSy excites fouls' in the prefent time, and this fe conjunct 
tion with the muritive porter, whicftby tnfluxk^s applies a rcnttdjr to the perp^ual c^uxioiis of 

the 
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with that perpetually floWihg river, moving and vehemently agitating tha 
circulations of the foul, everyway fettering the revolution of the nature cha- 
ra^erized hyfamenefs, through flowing in a contrary direction, 'Ond reftrain- 
ing its energies by their conquering and impetuous progreflions. But they 
agitate arid tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diftrnguifhcd by dif- 
ference. Hence, they whirl about with every kind of revolution each of the 
three intervals of the double and triple, together with the mediums and con- 
joining' bonds of the felquitertian, fefquialter, and fcfquiodlave ratios, which 
cannot be dilTolved by any one except the artificer by whom they were bound; 
and befides this, they induce all the fraflures and divcrfitics of circles which 
it is poflible to effc(fX ; fo that, fcarcely being connected with each other, they 
are borne along indeed, yet in an irrational manner, at one time in a con- 
trary, at another time in an oblique, and then again in a refupinc fituation. 
Juft as if any one, in an inverted pofitlon, Ihould fix his head on the earth 
and raife his feet 'On high ; for in fuch a fituation both the inverted perfon 
and the Ipedlators would mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the 
left, and the left to be on the right. , So with refpedl to the circulations of 
.the foul, the very lame alFefliions, and others of a limilar kind, vehemently 

the body, and again compofes what was analyfed, after the manner of Penelope’s web. For this 
is the perpetually flowing river, which is properly fo, called, as being a part of the whole river of 
generation. Hence, in conjun£lioti with this, it agiutes and diflnrbs the period's of the immor- 
tal foul, and fetters, indeed, the circle of famenefs, but agitates the circle of difference. For, as 
there are twofold circles in the foul in imitation of divine fouls, the dianoetic circle, which 
. contemplates intclligiblcs, is only reftrained, in its energy, but fuftains no diftortion : but the dov- 
allic circle is diftorted ; and this very properly, flnee it is poflible to opine not rightly, hut it is not 
poflible to know fcientifically falfely. If it fliould be laid that the dianoatic part may be ignorant 
in a twofold Mped, and tlral a thing which fuffers this is diftorted ; we reply, that twofold igno- 
rance does not Amply belong to the diauoetic.part, but, originating indeed from thence, is im- 
planted in the doxaftic part. For, fo far as it is ignorance, and a privation of fcicncc, fo far, being 
an immoljility the fcieutific power, it originates from the dianoetic part. For fcicuce and 
ignorance fubfill about the fame thing. But,- fo far as it alfo adds a falfc opinion of knowledge, it 
* fubfifts in the dojtaftic part. And ignorance is the tnfanity of the dianofitic part, polTcfling, 

. Indeed,' but concealutg, the produ&ive principles of knowledge; bnt falfc conception is the infa- 
nity ofopinioh, of .which it is alfo the diftortion. For, Wing falfc, it alfo depraves its poflclTor; 
lince w^at vice is in a£lion, that falfehood is in knowledge. The period of famenefs, tlicreforc, 
is kloh'e fettered, and is fimilar to thofe that are bound, and on this account are impeded in their 
energies'; but the period of difference is agitated, being filled with falfe opinions. For its prox- 
imity to the irrational naturdt^anfes it to feoeive.t certain paffion from externals. 

3U 2 
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lajke pl#cc ; ,an4 h«iice, w,he»:.-tlB8;'» 
eli!a^aefi»e4, 

■ tjiip iafti^ <af*W5r8»iiii^4 

Hence they Wo»PC felf<e> kifiel^^ noc i^ at^. revolu- 
tion to be ;^n4'&#oijg 4i#ni %;ilit#t^j, 1 ||fb^ euergises with the 

authority and ohieffi . ,v;<, / . ,, , i . 

But wht^vt^ftaia &c« etan^.extarnally^ ftHk« .»ga^ the foul 

and aittm&it the, W%oIe.#j^ ltg^.riiei(pt^k^ then th^ ^irch are in 

fcalij^^ih diihje^iw appeaif f!|b/ l^tve^ dtH^Wipft and henciB» in consequence 
of all tbefe paffions, . infane at Va^nti* and, from 

the firft« period of her .being bound .in a mortal bodyr A HaWeyer, when the 
river of incrteafii^s^ uai^itjoiy flows a^rgjyjth amore gdw^ and U 
dwrt courSei^the circtdationi* beiugr ^aii|^4ialior9d.yo;traHquyi^y^ , proceed ii» 
their proper path ; in propefs. of ,rii^.^Cp^ reguW and fteady, and 
pais if^o a figure acoomfewdated to: tb^f nati^^^ in ibis cafe, the 

revolutions of each hf the cwip* bec^Dsdog direct, and calling both fame and 
Afferent iiy their |i.rc|^er, ap^llatiops*. 4h^ rqoderAthc, being by whom they 
arepc^effed*prudent.ai^Aw^, one, Atherefisre, receives a proper 

education ia copyuna^n; vifith conycuicnt nntiimenty fuCh a one will poffefs 
perfect health, and. vyill' eve^y yraV avoid the ft»oft< gricvovw difcafe. But 
when, this, is jtcocecdbg along the 

pathiof Ufe inji laniie ctMidition^ Vailli^alJahS ips^ intn Bfedesvimperfeil and 
dcftitutc of: intelligence. . Thefe ^tre parfk!Utei^,;hbwey«^ happen 

poftcribr to the prbduftion of kaniiiid;. * ;|^ it is pUr bofiii^s at prcfent to 
difcourfe more accuratfly concet:nu^ dbe Jim oni; nature, and 

to Show, mthefirft f^laoe, fi»m afi&ttidatiua) taa^ns^ thw what caule 
and providence of the. Gods. :^e.. fever8hieca3^>er9 «ft^1^y:wm nccpt^^ 
modated to the fcvi^l |p|doymcfttt/|rf the Ib^ A . . ^ ' 

In the firA P^a^'t the Gpcb; bound c^^iatioiia of thd“ 

•fcnl ih^a-fpbefjca^ A':'inin^*ionA«#s^il^;*^i«^ uoivcr<bt • 

dinne mthaber, ,ahd Kuaeiiiidlg^^ro^A^j^ 

through Iho decree of !tfr.i^t|’''j;^^pate.of 

all poSHbte motions. ^ bgc. j^^ on 

the earth, Whteh Bmuld 

? ■ ' 't be 



i ai^Uies^ th« <jro^ iubjefked this 

^Vij^t|^i€gai«;t3(f ^ iMd^r, ias a fiUable vehicle to the head. - Hencei in confe* 
^oei^ of the body being eiidued‘ with length, they extended four natarally 
^xible inetnbers ; Dmnky fabricatu^ a progrelTion through which the body 
might apprehend any objeSii might receive a ilable fupport, and might be 
able to pafs through every place, bearing on high the head, our rooft divine 
and &crcd habita|ton; For this pnrpofej there/ore« they furniihed ns with 
legs and handSi And as the Gdds cohfid ered that the anterior parts are more 
honourable and adapted to rule than the poCbcrior, they gave us a motf^a for 
the moUpairtcmififtiug af a forward progrCffion. Beiide^this, it was requi* 
fite chat the antdridr parts of our body ^uld be divided from each other, and 
be didimitKF : %nd oh this account' they drA plao^ ^ 9 Pt the cavity of 
the headiho^fiiipr j.hxed Ml tt orga^.fub^vicBt td all me providential ener- 
gies of the foul* aaddetermiflcd ^at-the natural governmen t of man ihould 
confift in this antci^ pait of the body^ 'Em they ftd>i bated Jj^ luciferous eyes 
the firft of all the corporeal organ:^i biqfding 1f)em itthH* faw tbc follow- 

ing account. Of that fife wljpdh does, lf>bt. burn, Hidefed« but which compre- 
hends our proper diufhftlsl^h^ orbS ctf the eyes. 

For the fire contained wi^in at^i'bod'yj^^ and wt^ is the genuine brother of 
this diurnal fire, th4y£.imU^td |oi^ 4^ and 

colkaed abundanik^ opini^^.V but ^cially in tlie 

middle of thefeifawjdSoi^tr^ps."^^ firemight remain con- 
cealed withiii the receifes bf .^V'pbre migbt fhid a paffage and 

• fiyuway. Vi^nv^eft^W^ effluxive 

rivcT'of the %ht^ t^n,.6ehibrvt^n«®hrw^^ fimilar, 

one domeftic body is ponliituhKl^accordin^to- the. dirca proccffion of the 

eyes; and this too in that part, where the intcfnaHy Emitted light rcfdts that 

whicli is' externally adduced.' : But the becoming fimilarly paffivp 

iJisoogil wheii k ekhier touches any thing elfe or is itfclf touched 

• by aih>thor, then the motipn produced by th^:pdnu»&^ilfi«fing it^ftbroogh 
the .w;ho^C»‘bndy ,pf the eye:* aa far as to the foul, catrfm that lenlatibn which 
w'denomllia^iight. Bot.wben this kindred fire departs into, mght, the 
coajui^^ba fight lofea its power, For iu this cafe, proceed- 

io^ infaa diffiniibr nature* it is ebangoi, a«id becomes oxtinft : fince, it is 
by no xMtm coantate tplh the pKntimatciSatQatodmg naturally 
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deftitute of fire. Hence it ceafcs from feeing ; and, befides this, becomes 
the introducer of fleep. For the Gods' fabricated the nature of the eye-Kds as 
a falutary guardian of the fight; that, thefe being compreffed, the inward 
fiery power of the eye might be reftraitVed frorh any further emiffion ; that, 
befides this, they might fprinkle ot^er and equalize the eye's internal motions ; 
and that, when equalized, reft might be produced. ^ 

But when much reft takes place, fleep attended with few dreams is pro- 
duced. On the contrary, if certain more vehement ihotions remain, then fuch 
as is the nature of thefe relics, and the places in which they were produced, 
fuch and fb many will be the fimilar phantafms within, and of which we (hall 
polfefs the remembrance when we are externally roufed. But with refpeift 
to the images produced in mirrors, and all fuch things as are vifible in that 
which is apparent and fmooth, there is nothing in thefe difficult of folutiofi. 
For, from the communication of the external and internal fire with each 
other, and from that fire which fubfifts about the fmooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all fuch appearances are ncceflarily produced as fake 
place when the fire of the eyes mingles itfelf with the fire diffufed about the 
fmooth and fplendid objeft of vifion. But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, bccaufe a contabf takes place between the contrary parts of the fight 
and the contrary parts of the objeft, different from the accuftomed mode of 
perception. On the contrary,’ihe right hand parts appear on the right, and 
the left hand on the left; when the mingled light leaps forth, together with 
that with which it is mingled, ^^hen the fmootbnell of the mirrors receives 
this here and there in an elevated manner, it repels the' right hand part of * 
the fight to the left of the mirror, and the left to the right. But if the mir- 
ror is thrned according to the length of 'the countenaiice, It cautes the whole 
face to appear refupine, by rapclling^the downward part of the fplendour 
towards the upward^paA and again the upper towards the downward part. 

All fuch particularli'r jPefe, therefore, are but caufal affiftantS, which the 
Divinity employed -a. JTbferwent to rendering- the idea of that, which is beft * 
as far as poffible cbm/Hete. - the, multitude are of opinion > that' thefe are 
not caufal afiJlantSy but the teal caufei of ' all things y I mean fitch things as 
are capable of giving cold imd heat, rarity and detfity, with whatever pro- 
duces fuch-ltke afe&idns, but it incapable of pojfeffmg reafon and intellect . For 
fcul muft becoiifidered es -the only thing among bibigs which intefleft 
^ * can 
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can bC'poflefled. And this is invifible. But fife and water, air and earth, are 
all of them vifible bodies. It is, hoivever, necejfary that the lover of intellell and 
fcienc^ Jhmld explore the firjl caufes of prudent nature ; and that he fliould con^ 
ftder fuch things as are moved by others, and at the fame time necejfarily give 
motion to other things, as nothing more than fecondary caufes. Hence it is 
proper that we (hould fpeak Concerning both kinds of caufes ; feparately of 
liich as fabricate things beautiful and good in conjunction with intellect, and 
of fuch as, being left dcftitute of wilHom, produce each particular in a cafual 
and diforderly manner. Concerning the fecond caufes of the eyes, therefore, 
which contribute to the poffeffion of the power they are now allotted, what 
has been already faid is fufficient. 

But the greateft employment of the eyes, with refpeCt to the ufe for which 
they were beftowed on us^by the Divinity, we fhall now endfcavour to ex- 
plain. For, in my opinion^ the fight is the caufe of the greateft emolument 
to us on the prefent occafion ; lince what we are now difeourfing concerning 
the univerfe could never have been difeovered without furveying the ftars, 
the fun, and the heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we arc 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods of months and yea»'s; 
to acquire a conception of time, and to ferutinize the nature of the univerfe. 
But from all this w«f obtain the poffeflion of philofophy ; a greater good 
than which never waS nor ever will be beftowed by the Gods on the mortal 
race. And this is what I call the greateft benefit of the eyes. But why 
fhould I celebrate other particulars of left confequence, which he who is not 
• a philofopher, fince dcftitute of %ht, may attempt to explore, but will ex- 
plore in vain ? By us, indeed, it is'' aflertcd that Divinity beftowed fight on 
us for this purpofe, that on furveying the circulations of intellcft in the hea- 
vens we may properly employ tiie revolutions pf our dianoetic part, which are 
allied to their circultrfions ; and may recall the tumultuous motions of our 
dilcurfive enei^gies to the orderly' proceffipus of their intclle<ftual periods. 
That befides this, by learning thefe and participating right reafon according 
to nature, and imitating the revolutions of Divinity which are entirely in- 
crratic,<we may give ftability to the wanderings of our dianoetic energy. 

But concerning, , voice and hearing, we again aflert that they were be- 
ftowed .pn us by the Gods on the lati^ account. For the acquifition of 
Ipeech pertains to thefo, spd is of the*greateft advantage to their pofleftion. 

And 
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Ahd ivlMitev*er utility thuficat viwCie bphigaf t<> ttw' of #as 

beftow^ed for the takfe of hWitfOrtyi 'Butfhafmotiy^ ’^oftslM^lB^bnioalliicd^to 
the revolutions of dur foUf, is i^dfuHh Chti rhila 

conjundlton with intette£t; but Is df.flo advittta^b.tO'ii'i^tJhhttl ’pfftiiftfW, 
though it appeals to bo f^sit prSfitht. Indeed, tt'waS ^Vcn us bythoMufes for 
the purpofe of reducing the diflbnant circulation of the foul to an Oifdar and 
lyniphony accotiitnddated to its hatore. Rhythtn too was beflio^od on* us for 
thispurpOffe; that we ittight ' pfroperly htrtoonJae^thatdiabifin'OUf nature, 
which for Ac moft part is yoid W mCalurO', aiwi htdigctit^of the XJraccs. And 
thus far, a few. parttctilaW eicie|>ted,' liable Hirt ftfo^vtS the fabrications of in- 
tellect. Bult it is UkeVrilfi r^ulfite to ^ive a place ^in oUr dilbourfe to the 
productions of neo^jiy/ For, the generation of the wotld being mingled, 
it was produced frohi tbe dompofitiort oflntelled^and neceffity. But intel- 
lect rulibg over heceility perfuaded' ik‘ lOad the nroft part of generated 
natures to that yi'hich is beft } artd^hience necefflty being vaiiltjuiflied by wife 
perfuafion, frob. Aefe two as priheaples the wotld’amfc. If, then, any one 
truly afTcrts tba^ the uiiivcrfe was ge'tfmted aeebrdteg to thefe, he Ihould 
alfo mingle with ifthe’forto of an imratic ta^l which it is naturilly adapted 
to receive. Ih this mahneV their let Us retotn } and, afluming a convenient 
prihcipfe bf tbdfe, BgjaiirdtjibOttl^.bwiCerrting them as about the former par- 
ticuiads, combeltblttg -buf d^t^bii from their origin. Let ns, therefore, 
/|jeculate tW’ijaturie Pehn’s of fire and'ywiter, airend earth,- prior to the 

generation of the heavens. No One, ihdded, U# yet haS unfolded the gene- 
ration of ihele : bWt we fpeak Of fir4 tbd the other elements^ as if the * 
nature of each was known ; and plaOb theto as ttiO principles of the uttiverfc, 
when at the fame tirrie'they ought UOt to b^l^^aliibhtted to’etebenta, 
as' in the rank of (yllablcs. By men who in ihO fUiidleiil degree merit the .ap- 
pellation of wife. V now we fiiall not fpeak of the principle or princi- 

ples, or whateve^i’ .jw denomimtkb ^ey ma^y receive, Of M things}' Und 
this’for no 6th^ .dnoa thSn the dilikulil^'OiNelivtring^ 
the truth about thefiRn thu pdsfeflPt mode'Of dil^^l^tioh. ihOrt^re, 

is it proper that yo^i IhOUWOij^S ttb not that 

myftlf into a Ixdief of buih|:a^le totp^ Whh'^CTfeCt 
a fubjCa. prOp^i'fiS I told '’you hi the beginning of thid^hhO^e, 

t^t, alfthe 

4 -deliver 



tjtxit;' f A;flS^i)lativc truth tljau th^, dp^ine of 

tib« lirj^.pi^o, tberoiore» inwkiug the 
(^’4i.rc^fp» sitid bofeechiag him to lead us ffom 

doftriuc, w« fliall agajn 

'■■■< • .:r •■■■■'■ '. 

: )|utfii difputatiou £hou,ld 

*■ divifioo thati rtho ^former pne* For then we made a 
^^rilntfdoii'^ UiitO two ^ but now a third tort mull: be added. In the 

WcteJ&iffigient; one of which was eftablithed 
Ska the fo^ of an ejccmplar, intelUgiblc aijd always fubfiftiiig according to 
/afoe }, hut the other was uothing more than the imitattpn of the paradigm, 
generated and vifible. But we did not then diftribute a third, bccaufc we 
confidered thefe two as>fficient. How,evcr,.now rcafon feems to urge as a 
thing neceffary, Aat we flwUld endeavour to render apparent by our difeourfe 
the ^cies which fubfifts as di^cult and obscure. What apprehenfion then 
can we form of its power and.natdre ? Shall we fay that it is in an emi- 
nent degree the recepta^e, aud w itVete nurfe, of all generation ? Such 
sm affertion wiB, hidepd, be true j but .it is rcquifite to fpeak more clearly 
concerning it. And this will certainly be an arduous undertaking on many 
accounts, hut principally becaufe it will be neceffary to doubt previous to its 

difcoffionconcel-ning&re Vnd the reft- of the elements, why any one of thefe 

ftkPuW be called water rarf»r thsm fire, or wr rather than earth ; or why any 
one ftipuld be den^iiwted, %»» dc6nitc particular rather than all. For it 
is indeed difficult. to dSftain opinion, or W employ any ftable dif- 

couffe about-ra<di Jnt^t»tc..ft^ After what manner, then, and «i what 
refp^, ?nd ;wbat of ao affiiffilative nature (hall we affert in this dubious 

inqujrvf.^'s. ; ./f'v • . ' ' . , . 

then, that which we now denominate water, when it 

ibfes Wl«idfty cooerptioq, .appear^ to beco|ne ftones and earth ; but, 
4 ifperfe^ ijfc/oe#s vapour and air. L.ikewife, air when 
pr contrary, fire becoming concrete and 

w- Aod air Coring col- 

oloudf, Butitom the.. ~I1 mor 
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thdirviubrtilei'tee.'. AM 

otbtr-/.gei>eratioti['' 

appear^ 

fidcRtly' 'a(&i‘t';>that .4n)f \>:i6fn' 
one. 

about' tbeoi as^&i^li^'* 

^ . ' ' ' "rtf'* *.'• ■* ' * i_ ”1 

ing fi>tia<$ti!ttng it 

but fomethwg:^ 

detibinibtatd ' ' 494;ppt< 


And> 

ei^tWfr'viiatii'ttdng 

a#tlMtton theiBito 

ti^ }?«iM^aM ap^^ti^ as tp* be "(o^ethipg per- 

mineni aodarail^' >’ « i^^b|bii^te:;,ai)p ope. ,p£^tibefe 
eitbtttb«s#ot%thfdjbui^eri^ngrbtcbl|^4\aud;^^p^^ 

Ut^de* >'lba$»i^b.ifli$)ild,a0erithat,fii^^«Very4}J(etp;^ at^fiioold 
IpeaM .^s thp fawe «iuniwr ofs^ievt^ 

fho^^ il^a or tbit^v the Tubjed in 

whitat;. W|fc. paeap' 'tj»<«ipre^' 

ftotji ge^^. ftould. ayi,;,, 

dorittg.tbXj opcralb!#,..;fpn^ 9oa.X«5bibV^> 


dorittg,tbij,opcr|lb)Sft_^,i;fpn^,9oe.i)^b%,^ft,,j^^ 
any . 


Y». 
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1 -fomsi.’ an4 :dti^iKi«hr^ tj^etir'Jexc^ 
a<^ , Bui^theifij^cns ^^liidb-eacc^ 

i«(eoeptacle am 4he imitatioaatilf ptirpetpaltj^’leue beiaga 
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inde^i vlrhid^r^w <to'«ffiinil»tiye :mfojw» there is but one 

worM: %atigb feme one, regarding in a certain refpedi ot^iec farticwlars, 
fiiay^Wj^^ lb dtfferwit opinion. - Bntk'is proj>cf <o difinifs^ny further fpc. 

■ etiiatk«is ofthia'kiftdf''' 

. Let^s wow, therefore, diftribute the four ferts of thb^s which we have 
generated, Into fire, «arth, wattr, and air, .Andtaearth indeed let ua aiHgn 
4 #bical'f<«^’‘: for earth k«ho moft immovahfe of all thefe four k^ids, and 
'the-moft pla^icj'or adapjted to fo^matbn, df ^all^corporeal natures. Put it 
k ^ih 'the naoft eminent de^ee neccflai^ that l^ould be the cafe with 
^itybich;|«rfl^s theinwsft focnre a^^ Among the triangles, 

> itKiced, ^softablilhed at tho be^mngr 'feth M are equilateral poffeft firmer 
l^afes than fudh asicontahi*»n«q>W^ And hence, -among the plane 

figuresiooroppfeil from eachi it will be found thatvtbc ifofedcs is neceffarUy 
more ftablc th»n rhe;equilateral>.and fquare than-Hip triangle, both when 
confidered accoi’diugto parts ahd to^the .i#^ On this account, by diftri- 
buting this figure^to the^earth, woi-4iall preferyc an affimilative reafon. 
This will be the cafettop by;«fiSgning to water that figure which is more 
difficultly movable than the other :«jhree<| to fire, the moft eafily movable 
form f and to air# that poffisfifea a middle nature. Befides: this, 

we ffiould affign^the fmaU^ body fo'firei the greateft to water, and one of 
a middle kind to illr- bdfiy to fif«* ‘he fccond 

from this' to air# and the third to water, iBut, among all theie, it is necefiary 
that the body. wbich)>po&lll(jii#he:fo^ be the moft eafily 

• movable for,^being<jeVt^ W«^:t,he-^oi^ h, becomes the moft pene- 
trating and incifive of alls- It is likcv^ifo tlift. hecaufc oompofed 

from the foweft'partasj Pyt;tlbt, which Wr.&condto thi?,. polft^es thefe pro- 
perties jnk fcconciaryifofppiftj.a^klsth^, which the third, in a third 

gradation, Hencc^isccording to ri^st and affimilative reafon, the folid form 
,^f tht pyratnid is the, etement^^^^ But we muft affigu that 

• - ibrmiJwhich fe fecortd^ficcqjbmg^o.^^ to air ; qnd that which is the 

thirdieo Wafort- yAnAk;» ncc^awy to'c^ifider pll thefe fucb, <^^ith refpefl 
’ to their ; fioaUjiefsjis^bat po one of the fevtpal forts can bo difeerued by us, 
*r>tracipCitmt cfi its»pafvkud<fc$- when many of them, are collcflcd 
fihcu:>?bnik9..iheotime the?- Objects of our perception. And befides 
ahis, all’t^fe y^ertt.eecoratelyrftb&lved^ harmonized by the Divinity, both 
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as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in fuch a proportion as the 
willing and perfuaded nature of neceflity was able to receive. 

But, among all thoffe natures whofe kinds we have above related, the 
following circumftances appear to take place. And firft with rcfpedk to 
' earth : when it meets with fire, becoming didblved by its acutenefs, it is 
borne along ; and remains in this diffolved ihite cither in lire, or in the bulk 
of air, or in that of v?ater — till its parts, affociating therafelves together, and 
again becoming mutually harmonized', produce again a body of earth; for 
it can never pafs into another form. But water, when it is diftributed^into 
parts by fire or air, when its parts become again collefted, produces one body 
of fire, but two bodies of air. An^thc feftions of air form from one diffolved 
part two bodies of fire. Again, when fire receives into itfelf either air or 
water, or a certain earth, and, being itfelf fmall, is moved in many natures ; 
and befides this, when, through oppofing, being vanquifhed by the agitated 
forms, it becotnes broken in pieces, then two bodies of fife coalefce into 
one form of air. And when air becomes vanquifhed and feparated into 
parts, then, from two wholes and k half, one whole form of water is pro- 
duced. But, again, lel us confidcr this matter as follows : When any one of 
the other forms, becoming inverted by fire, is cut by the acutenefs of its 
angles and fidesi” then, pkffiug into the nature of fire, it fuffers no further 
difeerptibt!. For ho fpecies is ever able to produce mutation or paffivity, or 
any kind of alterStibli, in that which is flmilat and the fame with itfelf : 
but as long aS it paffes into fomething elfe, and the more imbecil contends 
with the more powerful, it will not cwfe to be diffolved. 

Again, when the leffer are comprehended in the greater many, and the 
few being lacerated are extinguifhed, ---if they are'^ willing to pafs ij>to the 
idea of the conquering nature, they ceafe to be extihguilhed, and air. becomes 
generated frOm fire, dW water from air. But if, when this tranfition is 
accomplifhed, theftb nofite oppofes any of the other lpecies,“the agitated 
parts will not ceafe .ollie diffolved, till, Oh account of their diffolublc' fub- * 
firtence being every Way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature ; or being 
vanquifhed, and becoming one from many, fimilar to their vanquifhcrj they^ 
abide with the vidtor in amicable conjuriftion. But, in confequence of thefe: 
partions, the/ all of them mutually change the receptacles, which they once 
pofleffed. For the multitude of each kind is diftinguilhed, according to its 

proper 
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proper place, through the. motion of its recipient feat. But fuch as become 
diffimilar to, each other are borne along through the agitation to the place 
of the natures to which they are fitnilar. Such bodies, therefore, as are un- 
mixed, and the firft, are generated from fuch caufes as thef^ But that other 
genera are naturally inherent in tliefe fornls, is owing to tfee compofition of * 
each element ; which not only from tlie firft produces a triangle, together 


with magnitude, but ahb fuch things as are greater and lefs : and this fo 
many in number as there are diiierent|^,s in the forms thcm^lves. And 
hence, thefe being mingled in tltemfclves, and with each other, produce an 
infinite variety ; which it is proper he Ihould contemplato who is about to 
employ affimilative rcafpns in the inveftigatjon of nature. He, therefore, 
who does not apprehend in what manner, and in conjunaion with what par- 
ticulars, the motion and, compofitjon of thefe t^e place, -will find many im- 
pediments in the remaining part of thi8|^ifputatiou. And thefe indeed we 
have already partly difeufi^d ; but a part ftill remaiijs for our inveftigation. 

And, in the firft place, motion is by no means willing to ?cfide in fmooth- 
nefs: for it is difficult, or rather impoffible, that a thing in motion ffiould 


fubfift without a mover, or a mover without that which is in motion. 
Hence, it is impoffible that thefe fhoujd be at any time equable and ftnooth. 
And, in confequence of this, wc Ihould always place an abiding nature in 
fmoothnefs, and motion in that which is unequal and rough. Inequality, 
indeed, is the caufe of rqughnefs : and we have already treated concerning 
the generation, of inequality, But we have by no means explained how the 
fcveral forts, being undiftributed according to their kinds, ceafe to be moved 
and borne along through each other. This, therefore, muft be the fubjeft 
of our prefent difeuffion. The circulation then of the univerfe, fince it com- 
prehends the different forts of things in its circumference, being of a cir- 
cular form, and naturally definng to pals info union with itfelf, compreffes 
all things within its fpacious receptacle,, and dqes not fuffer a void place any 
where to fiibfift. On this. account, fire in'the moft eminent degree penetrates 
through all things } and to this, ranking as the fecond to fire, on ac- 

count of the^fubtiUty and .tjfety of Us parts. And the fame reafomng muft 
*be extended to the Other elements, which are pofterior to thefe. For tucli 
as arc compofed from the greateft parts leave alfo the greateft vacuity in 
their compofition; but, on the, contrary, fuch as arc, the Imalleft leave the 
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leaft vacuity. But the coalition of comprcflion, thrufts the fmaU parts into 
the void fpaces of the large ; and on this accoont* the fmall .parts being placed 
with the large, and the forniifE^rieparating, the latter, but the larger being min- 
gled with the fijoallcr, all of them are borne upwards anti downwards to their 
' refpedive places of abode. Fbr<&cb,«pdn changing its magnitude, changes 
alfo its fituatbn. Hen^e, through thcfe cauies the generation of * nature 
contrary to fmoothnefe %ing^^ay8 affords a perpetual ixK>tion of 

thefe, both atpre(<^t and mipHifut^P^riods of tim^ ■ - 

But, in the next place, it is necfeffary to under ftand .that there are many 
kinds of life ; as for ihftanca, Bame, and that which is enkindled from flame; 
which bur^ indeed^ but e:!diibks no light' to the ^e8*-iand whicb» when the 
flam6 is extinguifhed, abides in the ignited nature. In like manner, with re- 
fpeft to air, one kind is moft pure,; wh^ is denominated ether ; but another 
moft turbulent, and at the fam* ti^^cure and dar’k ; and after this another 
. namclefs kind is produced, through tfeo inequality of the triangles. But, with 
refpeft to water., jt is imthe firft plaqe twofold; one kind of which is humid, 
but the' other fnril€. ''';rhe humid, tWcforc, through its participating fuch 
parts as are fmalhand ufSiqual, hecoihes movable, both from itfelf and, an- 
other, through Ihequarny and the idea of its figure. But that which is com- 
pofed from large and fmootjh pSErts is more ftable than this kind of water, 
and Goaiefees into a , heavy hpdy through fmpothnefs and equality of parts. 
But through fire entering into, aitddiffolylng^ ts compofnion, in confequence 
of lofmg its equaWlity and finoothacfs, jt . participates more of a movable na- 
ture. Hence, becon^g eafily agilc> driven? about by the proximate air, and 
extended over the>earth, it liquefies, which is denominated a purification of 
bulk, afid falls upon the cs^, which is called a deftuxiou. Again, fire fly- 
hig. 'Upwards from henccj'fince it doc|\j|}Ot depart mtd ,a,vacuum, the prox- 
imate air bring impels the moift bulk as yet movable into the feats 

of fire, with wh^ i thc fepfie time it. mingles kfe^. ..But when |he bulk 
becomes colle^iye . J^uft downwards, apd :|^ai».N.J^rives equability and 
fmoothnefs of pwt< then * fire, tfaRorti^j^llldnequality, departing, 
whole mafs pafles into a faiaencfi 'wiffiiitCelfiiPpld this departure of fire we 
denominate refrigeration; but thc: cqalWoo which takes place when fire is 
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abfent we call a concretion, and cold rigidity. But among all thofc which 
we denominate fufilc waters, that which, becoming moft denfe from the moft 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and participates a fpleu- 
did and yellow colour, is that moft honoured and valuable pofleflion gold, 
which Is ufualty impelled through a rock. And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denfity moft. hard and black, is called a diamond. But that which con- 
tains parts proximate to gold, which poffelles more than one fpecies, furpaffes 
cold in denfity, and participates but a fmall and attenuated paxt of earth, lb 
that it becomes of a harder nature, but from its internally poflefliug great in'* 
tervals is lighter ; — this is one kind of fplendid and concrete waters, and is 
denominated brafs. But when an earthly nature, being mingled with this, 
is through antiquity feparated from other parts of the • brafs, and becomes 
of itlelf coiifpicuous* it is ;then denominated ruft. In a fimilar manner other 
particulars of this nature mdy be inveftigated without much labour by the 
alfiftance of affimilative reafone. And if any one, for the fake of relaxation, • 
omittin<r for a while the fpeculatiort of eternal beings, Ihpyld purfue the 
aflimilaftve arguments concerniag generation, and' Ihould by this means 
pofiefs a pleafurc unattended with repentance, fuch a one will cftablilh for 
himfelf in life a moderate apd prudent diverfion. 

This being admitted, let us run over the idfimilativc rcafons concerning the 
particulars which yet remain for dilcuflion. When foch water then as is 
attenuated and moift is mingled with fire, (being denominated moift through 
its motion and rolling progreffion on the earth, and likewiie foft, bccaufe its 
• bafts being lefs ftabie than thofe of earth eafily yield to impulfion,) this, 
when feparated from fine and deferted by air, becomes more equable, and 
through the departure of thefe is compirfled into itfelf: and being thus col- 
kfted, if it fijfffers thia alteration above the earth, it becomes hail ; but if 
upon the earth, ke ; which then takes plaice in confequcnce of extreme con- 
gelation. But when ft is lets, congealed, if this happens above the- earth, it 
• becoflics fnow ; but when upon the earth, and this from eolkaed dew, k 
thenbecomes froft. But when many Ipecies of water are mingled with each 
ether, the whole kind, wHich iS ftrained from the earth through, plants, 
is called moifture or liquor. Thefe liquors, being diflimilar on account of 
their mixtures, exhibit many other namelefs kinds : but four, which are of a 
fiery fpecies,, and which become in an eminent degree diaphanous, are allotted 
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appellations. And that which, heats the foul in conjundion with the body 
is called wine. But that which is fmooth, and fegregative of the fight, and on 
this account fplendid, refulgent, and unduous tn the view, is an oleaginous 
fpecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other things endued with a fimilar 
power. Again, that which polleffes a power of diffufiug the things col- 
leded about the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the fame 
time bringing (weetnefs with its power, is generally denominated honey. 
And laftly, ti^t which diffolves the flcfii by burning, is of a frothy nature, 
and is fecreted from all, liquors, is called juice. But the fpecies of earth 
flrained through ^yater produces a ftony. body in the following manner : — 
When colleded water fails inmingling, it pafiTes into the form of air; but, 
becoming air, it returns to its proper place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, 
it impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulfion is weighty, being 
poured round the bulk of earth, becomes ;vehemcntly compreflTed, and be- 
takes itfelf to thofe feats from whence the new air afeended. But earth, 
when indiflblubly aflbeiated with water, through the miniBry of air com- 
pofes ftones t the more beautiful fort indeed being fuch as are refplendent 
from equal and plane parts, but the deformed bliiig of a contrary compofi- 
tion. But when all the moillurc is hurried away by the violence of fire, and 
the body by this means becomes more dry, then a . fpecies of earth which is 
denominated fiitilc is produced. Sometimes, likewife, when the moifture is 
left behind, and the earth becomes fufile through fire, then through refrige- 
ration a ftone with a black colour is generated. But when this fpecies of 
Brained earth in a fimilar. manner through mixture is deprived of much 
inoifture, but'is compofed from more attenuated parts of earth, is fait and 
femiconcretc, and again emerges through water; then it is partly called 
nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and eaft^, and partly fait, a fubftance moft ele- 
gantly and legitin^e’ Adapted to the common wants of the body, and moft 
grateful to divini^. Aut the parts common to both thefe ar-e not foluble by 
water, but through lime fuch thing are thus collcfled together by fire. Again, ’ 
fire and air do not liquefy the bulk of earth. For finqe thefe naturally con- 
fift of parts fmaller than the void fpac^s of eaitfti» they permeate through its 
moft capacious pores . without any violence, and neither fubjed it to diflblu- 
tion nor liquefaction. But the parts of .water, becaufe they are greater and 
pafs along with violence, diflhlye and liquefy the mafs of earth. Hence, 
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water alone dlffolvcs earth when violently compofed, but fire alone when 
it is properly compofed ; for an entrance in this cafe is afforded to nothiu<>- 

O 

but fire* 

Again, fire alone permeates the moft violent affociation of the parts of 
water ; but both fire and air diffufe thftmfelves through its more debilc col- 
leftion ; air through its void, and fire through its triangular fpaces. But 
nothing is capable of dlffolving air when colleded together by violence, ex- 
cept it operates according" to an clement : but when it coheres together with- 
out force, it is refolvcd by-fire alone. Again, bodies which are fo compofed 
from water and earth that the water comprefled by force obftruds the void 
fpaces of earth, cannot in this cafe afford an ingrefs to the water externally 
approaching ; and in confequeiice of this, the water flowing round fuch a 
body fuffers the whole maft to remain ^yithout liquefadtioti. But the parts 
of fire entering into the void fpaces of Water, as water into thofe of earth, 
and influencing water in the fame manner as fire influences air, become in 
this cafe the caufes of liquefa^lion , to a common body. But thefe partly 
poffefs lefs water than earth j fuch as the Whole genus of glafs, and fuch 
flones as are denominated fufile : and partly, on the contrary, they poffefs 
more of water ; fuch as all thofe bodies which coalcfce into waxen and va- 
porific fubftances. And thus we have nearly exhibited all thofe fpecies, 
which are varied by figures, conimunications and mutations into each other ; 
but it is now neceffary *4hat we fiftould endeavour to render apparent tlie 
caufes through which the paflions of thefe are produced. 

In the firft place, then, fenfe ought alwap to be prefent with difeourfes of 
this kind. But we have not yet run through the generation of flefh, and fuch 
things as pertain to flefh, together with that part of the foul which is mortal. 
For all thefe are infeparkblc from the pkffious fubfiftitig with fenfe, and can- 
not without thefe paflions be fufllciently explained ; though, indeed, .even in 
conjunction with thefe, it is fcarccly poffible to unfold their production. Wc 
fhould, therefore, fiffl: of all eftablifh other things ; and then confidcr fuch 
things as are cbnfcqucnt to th^fe. in our difputation, therefore, the 

paflions thomfelves may folloW^e genera ?n fucceflioh, let our firft invefti- 
gations be concerning fuch things as pertain to body and foul. Let us then 
firft of all inquire why fire is balled hot. And the reafon of this we fhall be 
able to perceive by confldering the foparation and divifion of fire about our 
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bodies: for that this //q^on is a certain fliarphefs is nearly evident to >11.' 
But we ought to confider the tenuity of 'its angles, the fharpnefs of its fidcs, 
the fmallnefs of its parts, and the velocity of its ihotion, through all which 
it becomes vehement and penetrating, and Iwiftly divides that with which it 
meets ; calling to mind for this purpofe the gehetation of its figure. For 
fire, indeed, and no other nature, feparating Our bodies and diftributing them 
into fmall parts, produces in us thzxpqfficn which is very properly denomi- 
nated heat. But the pqjjion contrary to this, though fufficicntly raanifeft, 
ought not to pafs without an explanation. For the moift parts of bodies 
larger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, expel the fmaller parts ; 
but, not being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moifture, 
and caule it through eq^uability to pafs from an unequable and agitated ftatc 
into one immovable and colledled. But that which is colledted together con- 
trary to nature, naturally oppofes fuch a condition, and endeavours by re- 
pulfion to recall itfelf into a contrary fituatiou. In this contefi, and agitation 
a trembling and numbnefs takes place ; and all this pajfion^ together with 
that which produces it, is denoihinated cold. But we call that hard to which 
our flefh gives way ; and foft, which yields to the preffure of our flelh. And 
we thu| denominate them with reference to each other. But every thing 
yields to preffure which is eftabUflied bn a fmall bafe. But" that which refts 
6a triangular bides, on accobiit of its being vehemently firm, is of a moft re- 
fifting nature j and,' becauft it is deufe in the higheft degree, ftrongly repels 
all oppofing preffure. . 

Again,- the nature of h^vy and light will become eminently apparent, ’ 
when inveftigated together with upwards atid downwards. But indeed it is 
by no means rightly afferfed thq|;’'|^cre arc naturally two certain places 
diftant by a long interval from eacnOTher : onie denothinated downwards, to 
which all bodie|'f .M endded with bulk, bftt the other upwards, to which 
every thing is in wntarily impelled. For, the whblb'univerfe being l^he- 
rical, all fuch tbi^s as by an equal' departure firbrn the middle become 
extremes, ought to become naturally eaf temesih a funilar manner. But the 
middle, being feparated from the extremes a^bording to the fame meafures, 
ought to be confidered as in a Situation juft bppofite to all things. Such, then, 
being the natural diipdfition of thb world, he who places any one of the 
above-mentioned particulars cither upwards or downwards, vi'ill juftly appear 
4 by 
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by fuch appellations to wander from the truth. For the middle place in the 
univerfe cannot be properly called either naturally downwards or upwards, 
but can only be denominated that which is the middle. But that which en- 
virons is neither the middle, nor contains any parts in itfclf differitig from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it poflTefs any thing corrc- 
Iponding to an oppofite diredlion. But to that W'hich is every way naturallv 
limilar hoW can any one with propriety attribute contrary names ? For, if 
there be any thing folid, find endued with equal powers, in the middle of the 
univerfe, it will never tend to any part of the extremities, through the per- 
fimilitude which they, every where polTefs. But if any one moves about 
this folid in a circle, he will often ftand with his feet in oppofite dirediions, 
and will denominate the fame part of himfelf both upwards and downwards. 
Since the univerfe, therefore, as we have juft obferved, is of a fpherical 
figure, k is not the part of » prudent paan to aflert that it has any place 
which is either upwards or downwards. But from whence thefe names 
originate, and, in what things exifting, we transfer them from thence to the 
univerfe, it is our bufinefs at prefent to jnveftigate. If any one then fhould 
be feated in that region of the w^rld which for the moft part belongs to the 
nature qf fire, and to which it on all fides tends, and if fuch a one fhould 
acquire a power of taking away the parts of fire,, and of caufing them to ba- 
lance; or, placing tlie parts in a fealc, fhould violently feizc bn the beam, 
and, drawing out the fire, huirl it downwards into difllmilar air — it is evident 
■ that in this cafe a Icfs - portion of fire would be morecafily compelled than 
a greater. For, when two things are at the feme time fufpended from one 
power, it is neceflary that the left quantity fhould more eafily, and the 
greater with left readineft, yield to the opprcfSve force. Hence, the one is 
called heavy, and tending downwards ; but the other light, and tending up- 
wards. The fame thing happens to us who inhabit this terreftrial region. 
For, walking on the barth, and feparating the terrene genera from each other, 
* we fometimes violently hurl a fragment of earth into its dlffimilar the air, 
and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each region at the fame time 
retaining that to which, ir is allied.' But the left portion, being more 
eafily impelled into a difiimilar place than the larger, firft of all \iclds to tlie 
violence: and this we denominate light, and call the place into which it is 
violently hurled, upwards. But the paflion contrary to tliis wc denominate 
VOL. n. 3 1 heavy. 
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licavy anti downwards. Hence it is neceflary that thefe ftiould mutually 
tliffer from each other ; and this through the multitude of genera obtaining 
contrary fituations. For that which is light ih one plate is contrary to that 
which is light in a contrary fituationi : likewile the heavy to the heavy, the 
downward to the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all thele 
will be found to be contrary, tranfverfe, and every way difterent from each 
other. One thing however is to be underftood concerning all theft, that the 
progreffion of each, tending to its kindred natufre, renders the proceeding 
body heavy, and the place to Which it tends, downwards. ■ But this progref- 
llou influences in a di/Ferent maimer fuch as are differently affefled. And 
thus have I unfolded the caufes of thefe paflions. 

But again, any one who beholds the cauleof i\iQ fiajidri of fmoothnefs and 
roughnefs may be able to difcloie it to others. For hardnefs mingled' with 
inequality produces the one, and equality with denfity the other. But among 
the common (lajlons which Ihbfift about the whole body, that is the greateft 
which is the. caufe of pleafure and pain ; to which may be' added, fuch as 
through the parts of the body detain the fenfes, and have in thefe pleafures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner, then, we fhould receive the 
caufes of every paflion, both fenfible and infelifible, calling to mind the di- 
flindllons which w'c formerly eftablilhed concerning the eafiiy and difficultly 
movable nature. For in this manner we ought to purfue all fuch things as 
we defign to apprehend. Thus, with refped to that which is naturally eafiiy 
movable, when any flender paffion falls upon it, the feveral parts give them- 
felvcs up to each other in a citcular prj^reffion, producing the fame effefl ; 
till, having arrived at the feat of prudence, they annbunce the power of that 
by which the paffion was induced. But that which is affedfed in a contrary 
manner, being ftable and withbut a 'circular progreffion, alone foffers ; but 
does not move any''o'‘Me parts to which it is proximate. Hence, the parts 
not mutually giving .ipnfelves up to each other, and the firft paffion in them 
becoming immovahe^vith rcfpedl to the whole animal, that which fiiffers is 
rendered void of fenfation. This laft cafe indeed happens about the bones 
and hairs, and fuch other parts of Our compofition as are moftly terrene. 
But the circumftances belonging to the eafiiy movable nature take place about 
the inftruments of fight and hearing, through their containing the moft abun- 
dant power of fire and air.. But it is necelfary to confider the peculiarities 
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of plcafure and pain as follows: — When &.JtaJJion is produced in us contrary 
to nature, and' with violence and abundance, then it becomes the occafion of 
pain. And again, when a Jtajfion conformable to our nature is excited, and 
this with abundance, it caufes pleafure and delight. But that which is con- 
trary to thefe produces contrary effc(3ts. But a Jtajfion^ the whole of which 
is induced with great facility, 'is eminently indeed the objed of lenfation, but 
does not participate of pleafure a.n’d pain.. Arid of this kind ai e the /lajfions 
fubfifting about the light ; to w'hich, as we have above alierted, our body is 
allied. For fuch objeds as exhibit fedions and burnings, and other Jmjions 
of a fimilai- kind, do not paufe pain to the fight ; nor, again, docs the light 
receive plcafure when it is reftored to the fame form as before. But the 
moft vehement and clear fe'nfations influence it with pain, fb far as it fulTers 
any thing, ftrikes againfl, or comes into contad with, any objed. For no 
violence fubfifts in the reparation or concretion of the %ht. But fuch bodies 
as are compofed from larger parts, and which fcarcely yield to impulfion, 
when they transfer the induced motions to the whole body, contain in them- 
felves pleafures and pains ; when varied, indeed, pains, but, when reftored to 
their priftinc fituation, pleafures, Again, whatever bodies in a fmall degree 
receive departures and evacuations 6f themfelvcs, accompanied at the fame 
time v/ith abundant repletions,— lincc luch bodies have no lenle of evacuation, 
but are fenfible of repletion, they do not alFed the mortal part of the foul 
with any pain, but, on the cpntrary, influence it with the greatell delight. 
And the truth of this is manifeft from the fenfation of fweet odours. But 
fuch bodies as fufFer an abundant variation, aq4 are fcarce able to be refloi cd 
in a fmall degree to their pcifline lituation, are totally affedled in a manner 
contrary to thole w'c have juft deferibed. And the truth of this is man; fi ll 
in the burnings and felons of the body. And thus have we nearly dilcullcd 
the common palfions of the whole body, and the appellations afligned to the 
caufes by which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thole pafllons which take place in parti- 
cular parts of our bodies, and relate from w'hence they arile, and by whut 
caufes they are induced. In the firft place, let us if polfible complete what 
we formerly left' unfluilhed concerning humours; fince thefe aie palfiona 
fubfifting about the tongue. But , thefe, as well as many other things, apptai 
to be produced by certain feparations and concretions ; and, befides this, to 
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employ fmoothnefs and ronghnefs more than, thcr fell, -For certain fmatt 
veins extend themfdives from the tongae to the heart, aud^art the ujeflengera 
of taftes. And any thing-faUs uje^n thofe fo .a» .to penetrate the moift 
and delicate texture of the fleth, which through its terreftrial nature is rno- 
derately liquefied, it then contraas andl dne)s die veins; Hence, if thefe 
penetrating fubflattces are o£ a moro rough nature, they produce a fliarp 
tafte; but, if lefs rough, a four tafte, But/utd) things ^ are purgative of tlicfe 
veins, and which wath, away whatever i» found, adhering' to the tongue, if 
they accomplilh this in an immoderate degree, ib ^ to liquefy fomething of 
the nature of the tongue, fuch as' is the,p(^er:of pitfe all fuch as thefe 
are denominated bitter. But whatever is fobordii^te to- thh property of 
nitre, and purges in a more moderate degree appears , to iw to be fait, with- 
out the roughnefs of biiternefs, and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as, communicating with the beat of the mouth, and being ren- 
dered fmooth by it, heat alfo in their turn the mouth-i-and which through 
their lightnefs are, elevated towards the lenfes of .the head, at the lame time 
dividing whatever they meet with in their afeent j— all thefe, through powers 
of this kind, are denominated lharp. But iometimes thefe fcvcral particulars, 
becoming attenuated through rottenuefs,: enter into the narrow veins, and 
compel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thofe containing the fym- 
metry of air, to be mingled together by moving about each other ; and when 
mingled cauft Ibroc qf the ^rts to glide., roynd, fome to enter into others, 
and when entered to render them hollow and extended ; and this in the place 
where a hollow moillurc is extended about the air. This moifture too beins 
at one time terrene and at another pure, 'a moij[i,vi;^icular receptacle of air 
is produced from the hollow water. Biit that whiled is produced from pure 
water is on all fidcs diaphanous, and is called ^Cj^blc. On the contrary, 
that which owes its fubMence to a more eart^^.l^1Aurc, and which is at 
the fame time agitated au elevated, is dcqomiiHU^ fervid, and ‘a fermenta- 
tion. But the caule j|^ all thefe paffioqs JS^owvea the appellation of acute, . 
And a paffion eojit.a^ Ifo all |liat has bewv aflertid concerning thefe pro- 
ceeds from a contrary Caufe. But when the compofition of the things enter- 
ing into moift fiibftaoces is uaturialiy accommodated to the quality of the 
tongue, it polilhes and, anoints its aiperitiesi and coUedls together or relaxes 
fuch parts as were cither aifcmbled or diffipated contrary to nature, and 
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reftorcs tliem to their proper and natural habit. Hence, all fuch fubftances 
are plea&nt and friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent pal- 
fions, and are denominated fweet. And thus much may fuffice concerning 
particulars of this kind. 

There are, however, no fpecies about the power of the noftrils : for .all 
odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no fpecies to be commenfuratc 
with any odour. And our veins, with refped to particulars of this kind, are 
too narrow to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad to receive 
thbfe of fire and air ; and hence no one ever perceives an odour of anv one 
of thefe. But odours are always -produced from the madefaftion, conup- 
tion, liquefaftion or evaporation of the elements. For, water becoming 
changed into air, and air into water, odours are generated in the middle of 
thefe. And all odours are either ftrioke or mills. But, of thefe, that which 
pafles from air into w^^ is a mift; but that which is changed from water 
into air, fmoke. And^ipnce it comes to pafs that all odours are nmre atte- 
nuated than water, and more denfe than air. But the truth of this is fufli- 
ciently evident when any one, in confequence of a difagreeablc linell, vio- 
lently draws his breath inwards } for then no odour is waflied oil', but breath 
alone follows unattended by -Imcll, On this account, the varieties of thefe 
fubfift without a name ; as they are neither compofed from many nor from 
fijnplc fpecies. But two of - thefe alone receive an appellation, the plcafant 
and the dilagreeable : the latter of which difturbs and violently allaults all 
that cavity which lies between the top of the head and the navel ; but tho 
• former allures this part of the body, ^nd by its amicable uigrcfs preferves it 
in a condition accommodated to its nature. But we ought to confidcr the 
third fenfitive, part of our compofltlon, hearing, inr fuch a manner that wc 
may explain through what* caufes the paflious with which it is converfant 
lublift. We ought,, therefore, entirely to define voice a certain pulliition of 
the air, penet’rating through the ears, brain, and blood,, as far as to the foul : 
•and we fhould call the motion arifing from hence, which commences from 
the head and ends in the feat of- the liver, hearing When this motion is 
fwift, a fharp found is produced ; but, when flow, a flat found. And the 
former of thefe is equal and fmooth, but the latter rough- Many voices too 
produce a great found, but a fmall ibund is the rcfult of a few. But it is necef- 
fary that we (hould fpeak about the lymphonies of thefe in the fiibfcqiient part 
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of this dUcourfc. The fourth fenlltivc genus now remains for our dlfcuflion ; 
which contains in itfelf an abundant variety, all which are denominated 
colo^urs. But colour is a flame flowing from bodies, and poflefling parts com- 
menfurate to the fight with relped to perception. But we have already con- 
fulprcd the c'aufes from which fight is produced. It appears then that u e 
may . now fpeak of colours according to affimilative reafons as follows : 

.Of things whjch, proceeding from other parts, fall on the light, fome are 
greater, others lei’s, and others equal to the parts of the fight. Such as are 
equal, therefore, cannot be perceived ; and thefc we denominate diaphanous. 
But, among fuch as are larger or fmaller, fome of thefc feparatc, but others 
mingle thc light, fnnilar to the operations of heat and cold about the flelh, 
or to things four, acute and hot about the tongue. But things which afledl 
the fitfht in this manner are called black and white ; which are indeed the 
paflions of thofe particulars we have juft relatcd,^^ing their lifters, as it 
were, and the fame with them in a different geniis ; but which, iievcithc- 
lefs, through thele caufes appear to be different. We ftiould, therefore, 
fpeak of them as follows That the colour which is fegregative of the light 
is white j but that which produces an efted contrary to this, black. But 
when a more acute motion, and of a different kind of fire, falls upon and 
feparates the light, as far as to the tyes, at the fame time violently pro- 
pelling and liquefying the tranlitions of the eyes, then a colledcd fubftaiice 
of lire and water' flows from thence, which we denominate a tear ; but the 
motion itfelf is a lire meeting with the fight in an oppofite diredion. And, 
indeed, when a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corrufeation, becomes 
mingled with another fire, penetrating and extinguifhed by moifture, from 
this mixture colours of all-various kinds are produced. In this cafe we call 
the paffion a vibrating fplendour, and that which produces it fulgid and ruti- 
lating. But a- kind of fire which fubfifts in thefflliddle' of thefe, arriving at the 
moifture of the eyes, and becoming mingled with it, is by no means fplendid; 
but in eonlequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moifture, and* 
producing ’a bloody Cofour, we denominate the mixture red. And when 
I'plendour is mingled with red and white, it generates a yellow colour. But 
to relate in what meafurc each of thefe is mingled with each, is not the 
bufinel’s of one endued with intelled, even though he were well informed in 
this affair ; fince he would not be able to produce concerning thefe either a 
5 ncccffary 
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necefTary or an affimilative reafon. But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to thefe, mingled and burnt 
together, more of black is added, a more obfcure colour is produced. A 
ruddy colour is generated from the mixture of yellow and brown ; but brown 
from the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arifes from the min- 
gling of white and yellow. But that which is fplendid conjoined with white, 
and falling upon abundance of black, gives completion to an azure colour. 
And azure mingled with white generates a gray colour. But from the tem- 
perament of a ruddy colour with black, green is produced. All the reft will 
be nearly evident from thefe, to any one who, imitating the former mix- 
tures, preferves affimilative reafons in his dlfcourfe. But if any one under- 
takes the ihveftigation of thefe, for the fake of the things thcmfelvcs, liich 
a one muft be ignorant of the difference between a divine and human 

nature : fince a God is indeed fufficient for the purpole of mingling many 

things into one, and of again diffolving the one into many, as being at tlic 

fame time both knowing and able : but there is no man at prefent who Is 

able to accomplifh either of thefe undertakings, nor will tlierc ever be one 
in any future circulation of time. But all thefe wJiich thus naturally fublift 
from necedity, were affumed in the things which are generated by the arti- 
ficer of that which, is moft beautiful and beft, when he produced a fclf- 
fufficient and moft j)crfe6t God ; employing, indeed, caufes whicli are fublcr- 
vient to thefe, but operating himfclf in the beft manner in all generated na- 
tures. On this account it is requilitc to diftinguifh two fpecies of caufes ; the 
one neceffary, but the other divine. And we fhould inquire after the divine 
caule in all things, for the fake of obtaining a bleffed life in as great a degree 
as our nature is capable of receiving it ; but wc fhould inveftigatc the ne- 
cefTary caufc for the fake of that which is divine. For we fhoukl.confider, 
that without thefe two fpecies of caufes, the objeifls of our purfuit can neither 
be underftood* nor apprcheudetl, nor in any other way become participated. 
But fmee to us at prefent, as to artificers, matter lies in fubjecHon, the genera 
of caufes fervingas prepared materials from which thfi^ remaining dllcourle is 
to be woven, let us again return with brevity to our firftdilcuflions, and fwiftly 
pafs from thence to the place at which wc are now arrived ; by this means 
endeavouring to eftablifh an end and fummit to our difputation, wliich may 
harmonize with its beginning. 


Indeed, 
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each. Jtbem 

as.muqh asipcjl^e ;ws)|!»tlicHt«wi4a\of.aual^;aa4j^j^^ S^fc5iiJj«!u;;iw.- 

ihuig.,part«ap^<t;pf . . ofd<M‘i<*c«pt by.^accM^^nJ^^^■^^^hyl4 i&«5f 
pcopriel^jhe^jji!|p^gt)i(bf3 ^feyAthe:j9ppel^atiw i^hi3rf»:.vityreiB»iye&:.&t.';^^ 
4ux:li.fotii,i)ftfi4uce reft jof4bis ^ad,'^#Bti<;r'.^;e5j3i4^ 

jnitlftlitrt:, 4 >lace aiiocned'ati: afsprwai^s cftabliflii^'tbe'worM ifrofej 

conjmidipn, atid tfbod^rcd M ‘O**® aoiroad, eptuainjog in itfelf all ntprtalipnd 
immortal aiiinjals. Attd o^4«^e?ftS*^|cefe vind he himfelf became the 
author; but be delivered to hwi-.o^prii^itbe j^ftior Gods the fabrication of 
mortal natures, ijcnce* a:hefe imitatingitbeir fether’a, power, and receiving 
the immortal principle of the foul* fafhibhed^wftwior to this the mortal body, 
alhgpcd the w&ok body aa a ve^icle to.tbp^ul, and; fabricated in it another 
mortal fpccies of foul, poflleffit^ dire’aijd.nec<5flary;l»fliQns through its union 
w'it^ the body. :The.firft:iad^rhf;tliefe.>pafliJ>a8 is, plcafure, .which, is the 
greateft allutementto evil ;,bwt tbe jtc»t/i^P*in, . which is. the exile of good. 
Aftenitlicfe follow.,bbldueC( and /ciac,";thofc.-mad advdfers.; .anger, hard to be 
.nppeafiS^J hope;:>which is.eafily deceived.* ’together with irrational fenfe, 
and love^^thc general. inv»d®r of all -things. . .•■In confequence, therefore, of 
mhigling thefe together, . .the junior Gods nesefiarily compofed the naortal 
race, religipufly fi^,|dng left^he divine nature ihoukibe defiled through 
this rout of moleftatioHS mor«-,tbap extreme nceeffity required, they lodged 
the mortal part, , feparate from the diviner in a difFereat receptacle of the • 
^bojJy.,; fabricating the head, 4ndbfeaft> .and, placing the neck between us an 
ifthmusand boundary, that thoj two. extretQe8.niigbt. be feparate from; each 
■ . pther.:../r. : , . > „ ■ -v , . ‘ ‘ ' - i' J ^ 

, Jn.the breaft, tb««f^ie,’.and:t^ whiqh is^tsi^dd the thorax,- tjiey feated 
; .the , mortal . geims- ism^turally.' better, 
but aimther naturaUyr^tot;ft,’ttJ«J^^^ <»yH)»»fttl«!;tboEax‘;;4iftri* 

Jbutlng 4h}s-i:eceptac^:^ii'.< the^-woman . ^ee|||iiviil;oqi ^that of < the vjnlib ; >and 
. placing in the diaphragm. That part of the 

fopl, therefore,; .and mnget,- audit o^ 

Contention, they leate4. li«tt^tlwt'b^^«iktw»aa;tMdndr^^^ dte!nei6h » 
that hecoming obcdicnti.!t^,tli|CoiH aiid^onit^: wUh. i^^in ;amimh^“con- 
' , ‘ ' ■ • ' j'UhiSion, 


Indeed, as we<i 
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lunajM,; It. ittiglit of.-defires, 

^hetjmrthey (houM ^fouIJd^.tinw^l^ng to <>b^ the m» 0 (fees of; raafon, 
iffvaog.lier ofidiers fljilaVUfljodfbc 

htfaft,' iX>AieA fs>hiA fA«fov/aam of ih.viim\ m4pffAe^bt^^>^hickd^^.veke~ 
rnemjy impvUeet ikrougA ^ali' tht, mtmbers \of ihe hv4y^. tit dK*oiBCt;.pAR pRo- 
(jRfa9S|6Nv.ift air habitation eortefpoudittg to that of , a fRtalWt^. tijat ^wheav 
fhelrafct&e-pai-t ^Kscome? Maimed, reafon, at the.&m« timiRau^uiiciBg that 
fofne iJnjcilRaitJB has taken; ^lace: externally, ^rrh^ performed hv. 
fohfe diie .Sf hiwar<^oftfe8y ^then every thihg fenlftiye iu the . hotly -may 
fWiftlv, through '^11 the juayrdw .poses. perceive the thrcatenings aod exhorta- 
tiotis' . may be ill every .sefpe^;Cftedient,: hiidimay thus permit r that which 
is the Weil »¥ all t^ife to tnaldtainahe fevercign; command. 

But as the Gods:previoufly4tnew;ihiift'.t^ palpkatioh-of the heart in the 
expediatioa'of dreadful events j ahd tiie.'eflirvefccnce of anger, and every kind 
of wrathful inflation, would iw produced by fire, they implanted in the body 
the idea of the lungsi Brtiffoially -producing them as a guardian to the lieart. 
And, in the firft place* they rendered them fofj:.ahd bloodlefs* .and afterwards 
internally perforated with hallow' pipes .like a fpohgc; that through their 
receiving fpirit and imbibipg,moifiure, they might become thcmlelves refri- 
gerated,' and might afford relpication and remiffiort to the heart in its cxccfljvo 
heafc ' Hence, they deduc<^ tii©. arteries as ib many canals through the fob- 
llance of the |,ij^, 4 ,and placed the lungs' like, a foft thicket round the heart, 
that wheH'aitgii^agesiiiu.it.tirith too mijch vehemence it may leap into fub- 
miffioh, fend“4|<»t«Sn^refifigera;tcd may be fubje^l to "left endurance, and 
may be abje'.'th^hfcfryl^b afegcr to yield with, greaterlfiicility to the autlw- 
rity of i:<i4ifoiy.-£;|&Qi^’thi|ijrifiMked-that part of the fouL which is defiderative-o^^ 
meats- and' drinks* |U^^)i^'«Qther. things as it requires through? the. nature of 
body, between. th«j the boundary about the navel ; fabricating all 

this plade as 4 manger ifiibfoiyient to therjutrimwit ofthe body, and binding in 
• itthis part of the ^ul alia rufticsttid fttiwfgeanimaL Bytit is neceffary that this 
part fliould nouri^i itsponjoiacd'h^y, iftbe mortal race has a neccillary exiftt 
'Htnbfc kr-the nature of. things.^ ^Thot tbk part, tb«rcfore,-iiiightbd«lwaysfod'at 
-f TOe-'w^get, and 'itxight dwell remote from the deliberative partj mdledHhght 
4) '^the>;fAaBbft degree ^kh ks bsmohs and oknu^ a^)d .pcrImW^hgli^ as 
that'Whidb-ri^Ixfe^ oue compofition, to confiilt in.quiet for the 

rii , ■_ ... , 4 A coramoiij 
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common utility of the whole amnoal; oh this accdttnt the Gods affigncd it 
liich a fuboidinatc fttuatiom 

However, as the Divinity pesccivcdthat this part wo^d not be obedient to 
reafon, but that it would naturally Pejed its autho^y in coniTequence of 
evety fenfible imprefliou, atid would be auimafllcally hurried away by images 
and phantafmsiboth by day and night— confidering this, h® conftituted the 
form of the liver, and pldced it in the habitation of this defiderative part ; 
compofing it denfc and fmbotlH fplcndid and fweet, and at the fame time 
mingled with bitternefs ; that the power of cogitations, defeending from 
intcllca into the liver as into a- mirror receiving various refemblances and 
exhibiting images to the view, might at one time terrify this irrational nature 
by employing a kindred part of bitternefs 'and introducing dreadful threats, 
fo that the whole Hver being gradually mingled might reprefent bilious 
colours, and becoming conlraftcd might be rendered throughout wrinkled 
and rough ; and that, befides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and 
gates, in fuch a maimer, that by diftorting and twitting fome of thefe from 
their proper difpofition, and obttfufting and (hutting in others, it might be 
the caufe of damages and pains* And again, that at another time a certain iu" 
fpiration of^entlenefs from ihedianoetic power, by defcribing contrary phan. 
tafms and affording reft to bitternefs, through ite being unwilling either to 
excite or apply itfelf to a nature contrarjMo its own ; and befides this, by 
employing the innate fwectnefsof the liver, and rendering all its parts proper- 
ly difpofed, fmobth, and free, might caufe that part of the foul which refidcs 
about the liver to peaceful aiul iiippy, fo that it might even refrain 

from cxcefs in the and employ prophetic energies in fleep: fince it 

does not participate of reafon and prudence, ; For thofe who compofed us, 
calling to mind‘ the mabdate of their fetber, thj^ they fhoujd.render the 
mortal race as far as poflible the beft* fo con^uted:i4». depraved patt of our 
nature that it might ^dime c<aih«^ed with truth j eftayifliibg iu this part 
a prophetic knowledge of futurt! events. « .»ut tha| Divinity .f%ned divina- . 
tion to human'madnefs may be fufficiciuly’ioferteif fin*R hence ; no one 
while endded it^llc^ becomes conBeOed^^h a divine, and> trie pro- 
phccyj^ibut this ajone takes 'place either when the> pqwef aC- produce is 
fettled by floep, o# foflii^ foine nlutatfon though difeafe,; ^r a. certain 
enlhufiatthf energy : it bei% to>this caie:4h&:eDfl^oymcnt,pf^ 

undefftand 
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undbrftand what was affcrted cither fleeping or waking by a prophetic and 
enthufiaftic nature ; and fo to diftinguifh all the phautaftic appearances as to 
be able to explain what and to whom any thing of future, part, or prefent 
good is portended. But it is by no means the office of that which abides 
and is ftill about to abide in this enthufiaftic energy, to judge of itfclf either 
concerning the appearances or vociferations. Hence it was well (aid by the 
antients, that to tranfa^l and know his own concerns and himfelf, is alone 
the province of a prudent man. And on this account the law orders that 
the race of prophets fhould prefidc as judges over divine predidlons ; who 
ere indeed called by fome diviners' — but this in confcqucnce of being igno- 
rant that fiich men arc interpreters of aenigmatical vifions and predidiions, 
and on this account ftiould not be called diviners, but rather prophets of 
divinations. The nature, therefore, of the liver was produced on this 
account, and fcated in the place we have mentioned, viz. for the fake of 
predidiion. And befidcs this, while each of fuch like parts is living, it 
poffefles clearer indications ; but when deprived of life it then becotnes blind, 
and the divination is rendered too obfeure to fignify any thing Efficiently 
clear. But an inteftine which fubfifts for the fake of the liver, is placed 
near it on the left hand, that it may always render the liver fpletidid and 
pure, and prepared like a mirror for the apt reception of rcfemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced about the liver through 
bodily dileafei then the fplcen, purifying thefe by its rarity, receives them 
into itfelf from its being of a hollow and bloodlefs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it incrcafcs in bulk, and becolHes inflated with cor- 
ruption. And againi when the body is purified, then becoming deprefled it 
fubfides into the fame, condition as before. And thus we have fpoken con- 
cerning both the mortal and divitie part of the foul, and have related where 
they are fituated, in conjun£lion .with what natures, and why they are fepa- 
rated from bach other. That all this indeed is unfolded, according to in- 
difputable truth, can only be aflerted when confirmed by the vocal aftefta- 
tion of a God : but that it is fpokeit according to affimiiative reafon?, we 
(hould not hefitate to evince both now and hereafter by a more diligent 
difeuffion of what remains. 

It is proper to inveftigate in a fimilar manner the fubfequent part of 
our dlfputation j and this is no other than to relate how the other members 
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of the body were produced* ■ It is becoming, therefor^,: in tte moft emiaefit 
degree that they (hould be compofed as follows r .Thiofe artificers of 
our race well knew that wc Ibould be intempera^ m tbs alTumpition of 
meats and drinks, and that we ihould often through gluttony uie more than 
was moderate and ncccflary. Hence, left iuddeo deflrui£liou fliould take 
place through ^ifcal^ and the mortal race thus becoming imperfect ihould 
prefently ceafe to exift ; the Gods previoully perceiving this confcquence, 
fabricated in the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpofe of receiv- 
ing a fuperabundance of folid and liquid aliment ; and, befidcs this, invefted 
it with the fpiral folds of the inteftines, left, the aflumed nutriment fwiftly 
paffing away, the body (hould as fwiftly require an acceflion of new aliment ; 
and, by producing an infatiable appetite through gluttony, fboold render our 
whole race void of philofophy and the muies, and unobedient to the moll 
divine part of our compofition. But the nature Jof the bones and flcfli, and 
other things of this kind,: was conftituted as follows : In the firft place, the 
generation of the marrow ferves as a principle to ail thefe. For the bonds 
of that life which the ft>ul leads through its conjunflion with the body, being 
woven together in the marrowy become the ftable roots of the mortal race. 
But the marrow itfelf is generated from cither particulars. For, among the 
triangles, fuch as are firft, being unbent andl^ooth, were particokrly accom- 
modated to the generation of fire and Wat^,,alr and earth ; and the Divinity 
feparating each of thefc' apart from their genera, and ihiagliDg tbean com- 
mcnfurale With cSfcb other, compofing by this means an alli-various mixture 
of feeds for the morlll race, produced" from thefe the nature of the marrow. 
Blit afterwards difTemmating in the marrow, he bound in itthc genera of fouls. 
Beftdes, in this firft diftribution, - be immediately feparated as usoany figures 
and of fuch kinds as it was requifite the marrow fhould pofle6. And he 
faftiioned indeed ftiat part of the marrow ra which as in a cultivated field the 
divine feed wasto be fown, every way globular, and called it (ytdpxkn, or the 
brain ; becaufc in every animal, udien it has acquired the " perfisftion of its • 
form, the receptacle of this -fubiftauce is dencaminated tfcc head. J&ut he 
diftinguifhed with round and at the fame time ehioog figures, that receptacle 
of the body which was deftined to contain the remainiaag and mortal -part' <Qf 
the foul ; and was “willing that the whole ihould receive the ajpptrllatioo of , 
marrow. And befidcs this, hurling from thde as anchors the bonds of all 

the 
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th« feol, he fabricated the »’hok of mr body about the fubftance of the 
marrow, and iuvcfted it on all fides with a covering of bones. 

But he thus cotnpolSd the nature of the bones. In the firft place, bruifing 
togctber-pure and fmooth earth, he mingled and moiftcned it with maifow ; 
after this he placed it in fire, then merged it in water, then again feated it 
in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus, by often transferring it 
into each, he rendered it incapable of being liquefied by both. Employing 
therefore this nature of bone, he fafhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony fphere, and placed it round tbc brain ; leaving a narrow paflage in the 
fphere itfidf* And befides this, forming certain vertebrge from bone about 
the marrow of tlie neck and hack, he .extended them like hinges, com- 
mencing from the head aw)ul proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preferved all the iced, by fortifying it round about with 
a ftony veftment. He likewifr added joints, for the purpofr of motion and 
infledion, employing the nature of that which is diftinguifhed by difference 
in their fabrication, as this a endued with a certain middle capacity. But, 
as he thought that the, habit of the hony nature would become more dry and 
inflexible tban it ought to be, and that, when it became heated and again cooled, 
it would in confequence of ulceration fwiftly .corrupt the fred which it con- 
tained, on this account he falhiotved the genus of nerves and flcfli ; that the 
nerves, by binding all the other members, and becoming ftretched and re- 
mitted about thofc hinges <b« vertebrte, might render the body apt to be- 
come infleded and exte<]ded as occafion required : but that the flclh might 
ferve as a coverhig from the heab-’ and a protedion ffom the cold ; and, 
befides this, might defend it from falls, in the fame manner as external fup- 
ports, gently and eafily yielding to the motions of the body. He likewifr 
placed a hot moifrure in the nature of the flelh, that, becoming in fummer 
externally dewy ai>d moift, it might afibid a kindred refrigeration to the 
whole body f and that again in winter, through its ow'ii proper fire, it might 
moderately repel the externally introduced and furrounding cold. ■ When, 
tiwrefore, the plaftic artificer of our bodies had perceived all this through a 
dianOStic energy, having mingled and harmonized toget'b«t water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a (harp and felt ferment, he gradually com- 
pofed foft and fuoculeot flefh. 

But he mmgled the nature of the nerves from bone and unfermented flefh, 
6 compofing 
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cotnpofingonc middle fubftance 'from thc’powet'of botbi and tingeibg it with 
a yellow colour.* And on this accolint it- comes to raft' that the power of 
the- nerves is more itifenfe and vifeoiis than that'of flie fleflij but more foft 
arid moift than that of the bones, lienee, the Divinity bouhd the bones and 
marrow tn each :iMhet with the 'nerves, and afterwards irivefted them all 
fupernally with the iBelQi,' as’ with a dark concealing ihade. . Such of the 
bones, therefore, as were the moft animated he covered with the leaft flefli ; 
but luch as were the leaft animated he invefted with flelhthb moft abundant 
and denfe. And, befides this, he added but a fmall quantity of flelh to the 
joints of the bones, except where reafon evinces tKe neceflSty of th6 contrary: 
and this .left they Ihould be a hindrance to the inflexions, and retard the 
motions of the body ; and again, left in confequence of their being many 
and denfe, and vehemently comprefied in one another, they ftiouM caufe 
through their folidity a privatioh bf fenft, a difficulty of reColleXion, and a 
remiffion of the dianoetic energy.' On this account he invefted with abun- 
dance of flelh the bdnes of the groin, legs, lojris, the upper part of the arms, 
and that part which extends froni the elbow to the wfift, and fuch other parts 
of our bodies as are without articulation, together with fuch inward bones 
as through the paucity^of tbul in the marrow are deftitute of a prudential 
energy. But he covered with' a left quantity of flelh fuch bones as are en- 
dued with prudence : unleftj -perhaps, the flelhy lubftance of the tongue, 
which was prodticed for the lake of lenfation, is to be excepted. In other 
parts, the cafe; is fuch' as we have deferibed. For a nature which is gene- 
rated and nourithed from ucceffity can by no means at one and the fame 
time receive a denfe bone and abundant flefli, united with acutenefs of fen- 
fation. But this would.be moft eminently the cale with the compolition of 
the head, if all thefe were willing to coalefce in amicable conjunXion : and 
the human race,'ponefling a flefliy, nervous, and robiift head, would enjoy a 
life twice as long, or ftill mote abundantly extended, healthy and unmolefted, 
than that which we at prefent pofleft. 

Again, in conftqucncc of thofe artificers of tfar generation confidering 
whether they, fliouid fabricate our raCe a life more lafting indeed 

but of a worlc condition, or of a fliorter extent but of a more excellent-con- 
dition, it appeared to them that a fliorter but mere excellent lift was by aU 
means to 1^ preferred to one more lal^rig but of a iubordinate condition. 

Hence 
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Hence they covered the head with a thin bone, but did not inveft it with flelh 
and nerves, bccaufc it was deftitute of inflections. On all thefe accounts, 
therefore, the head wa!6 added to the body as the naoft fenfltive and prudent, 
but at. the fame time by far the moft imbccil part of all the man. But 
through thefe caufes, and in this manner, the Divinity placing the nerves 
about the extreme part of the head, conglutinated them in a circle about 
the neck, (after a certain fimilitude), and bound with them thofe lofty cheek- 
bones fituated under the countenance ; but he difleminated the reft about all 
the members, connecting joint with joint. Befides, thofe adorners of our 
race ornamented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and lips, 
and this for the fake of things which are at the fame time both neceflary and 
the beft ; producing ingreflion for the lake of necelTaries, but egreflion for 
the fake of fuch as arc beft. Every thing, indeed, which being introduced 
affords nutriment to the body, is neceflary ; but the ftream of words flowing 
forth externally, and becoming fubfervieut to prudence, is the moft beautiful 
and beft of all effluxions. Befides, it was not poflible that the head could re- 
main without any other covering than that of a naked bone, through the 
extremities of heat and cold in the different feafons ; nor, again, could it 
become the inftrument of knowledge when invefted with darknefs, dulled, 
and without fenfation, through the perturbation of flelh. Hence, a part of 
a flefliy nature, not entirely dried, and furpafling the refiduc, was feparated 
from the reft ; and which is now denominated a membrane. This mem- 
brane palling into union with itfelf, and bloflbming about the moifture of 
the brain, circularly invefts the head. But the moifture flowing under the 
futures of the head irrigates thjs membrane, and^ caufing it to clofe together 
at the crown, conneCis it, as it w;erc, in a knot. But an all-various Ipccies 
of futures is generated through the power of the circulations and the nutri- 
ment ; the variety becoming greater when thefe oppofe each other with 
greater violence, but lefs when they arc in a ftate of lefs oppofition. All 
this membrane the divine artificer of our bodies circularly pierced with fire. 
And hence, becoming as it vvere wounded, and the moifture externally flow- 
ing through it, whatever is moift, hot, and pure, pafles away ; but whatever 
is. mingled from the lame natures as. the membrane itfelf, this, in conlc- 
^ueuce of receiving an external produdlion, becomes extended into length, 
and? poflefles a tenuity equal to fbe punAuatioa of the membrane. But this 
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fubftance, from the flownels of'its rriotfien, being continually thruft back by 
•the externally furrounding fpiritv again revolves itierlf urajirr tile membrane, 
and there fixes the roots of its progrcffioii. Hciice, from thtfe, pafiions the 
race .of h'aifs fprings up in the membrane of the head, being naturally allied 
to, and becoming, as it '.were, the reins of this membrane, at the fame time 
that they are more hard and denfe through the comprellion of cold. For 
every hair, wheti it proceeds bi^ond the membrane, becomes hardened 
through cold. After this manner, then, the artificer planted our head with 
hairs, employing for this purpofe the caufes which we have mentioned. 

But at the fame time he underftood by a dianoetic energy, that inftead of 
flefh a light covering was necelTary for the fecurity of the brain; which 
might fufficiently lhade and proted it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat iaud cold, but by no means hinder the acutenefs of fenfation. But 
that comprehenfiOu of nerve, ikiii, and bone abtiut the fingers, being a mix- 
ture of three fubftances, and becoming of a drier nature, produced one com- 
mon hard triembrane from the whole. Thefe indeed were the minillrant 
caufes of its fabrication } but the moft principal caufe confifts in that cogi- 
tation which produced this membrane for the fake of future advantage. For 
thofe artificers of our nature well knew that at fome time or other women 
and other animals would be generated froth men ; a^d that nails would be 
of the greateft advantage in many relpeflis to the beftial tribes. Hence they 
imprelTed in men the generation Of nails, at the very period of their pro- 
dudion. But from this reafon, and through thefe caufes, they planted the 
flein, hairs, and nails in the members fituated at the extremities of the body. 
However, as all the parts and meihhers of a mortal animal were generated 
in alliance with each other, and neteeflarily poflefled their life in the union 
of fire and fpirit, left the animal becoming revived and exhaufted by thefe 
Ihould fwiftly decay, the GodS devifed the followin| remedy For mingling 
a nature allied to the human With other forms and fenfes, th«y<plantcd, as it 
were, another animal ; fuch as thofe mild trees, plants, and feeds, whiclj, . 
being now brought' to pOrfcaion through the exercife of agriculture, are 
friendly to our nature ; though prior to this tllfey were of aruftic kind, being 
more abtierit than fuch -as arc mild. For whatever participates of life we 
may juftly and with the greateft refititude denominate ait animal. But this 

which we are now Ipeaking of participates the third of Ibul, which 
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wc place between the praecordiaand the navel : and in which there is neither 
any thing of opinion, reafon, or iutellcft ; but to which a plcafant and painful 
fenfe, together with dcfires, belongs. For it continually fuffers all things. 
But when it is converted in itfelf, about itfelf^ and, rejecting .external, em- 
ploys its own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a nature 
capable of confidering its own concerns by any thing like a reafoning energy. 
On this account it lives, and is not diflerent from an animal ; but, becoming 
Babiy rooted, abides in a fixed pofition, through its being deprived of a 
motion originating from itfelf. 

But when thofe fuperior artificers of our compofitipn had implanted all 
thefe genera for the purpofe of fupplying nutriment to our nature, they de- 
duced various channels in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 
as it were by the acceflion of flowing moifture. And, in the firfi: place, they 
cut two occult channels under the concretion of the ikin and flefli, viz. two 
veins in the back, according to the double figure of the body on the right 
hand and the left. Thefe they placed with the fpinc of the back, fo as to 
receive the prolific marrow in the middle, that it might thus flourifli in the 
tnofi: eminent degree ; and, by copioufly flowing from hence to other parts, 
might afford an equable irrigation. But' after this, cutting the, veins about 
the head, and weaving them with each other in an oppofite direction, they 
feparated them; inclining fome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 
the body, and fome from the left to the rightj that the head, together with the 
Ikin, might be bound to the body, as it is not circularly divided with nerves 
about its fummit ; and befides this, that the palfion of the fenfes might from 
each of thefe parts be deduced on all fides through the whole of the body. 
In this manner, then, they deduced an aquedud from hence; the truth of 
which we Ihall eafily perceive, by affenting. to the following pofition. That 
all luch things as are corapofed from leffer parts are able to contain fuch as 
arc greater but fuch as confiff from greater cannot invert thole compofed 
from leffer parts. But fire, among all the genera of things, is conrtituted 
from the fmalleft parts. ^ Hence, it penetrates through water, earth, and air, 
and the compofites from thefe ; and this in fuch a manner, that nothing can 
reftrain its pervading power. The fame muft be underftood of that ventricle 
our belly ; that it is able to retain the intromitted meat and drink, but can- 
not rtay fpirit and fire, becaufe thefe confift of fmaller parts than thofe from 
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which the belly is compofed. Thefe, therefore, the Divinity employed for 
the purpofe of producing an irrigation from the belly into the veins ; weaving 
from fire and air a certain flexible fubftance like a bow-net, and which 
polTeires a twofold gibbofity at the entrance. One of thefe he again wove 
together, divided into two parts ; and circularly extended thefe parts from 
the curvatures like ropes through the whole body, as far as to the extremi- 
ties of the net. All the interior parts therefore of the net-work he com- 
pofed from fire ; but the gibbofities and the receptacle itfelf from air. And 
laflly, receiving thcle, he difpofed them in the animal new formed as fol- 
lows : — In the firft place, one of the gibbous parts he afligned to the mouth i 
but, as the gibbofity of this part is twofold, he caufed one part to pafs through 
the arteries into the lungs, but the other along with the arteries into the 
belly. But having divided the other gibbous part according to each of its 
parts, he caufed it to pafs in common to the channels of the nofe, fo that, 
when the one part does not reach the mouth, all its ftreams may be filled 
from this. But he placed the other cavity of this gibbous fubftance about 
the hollow parts of the body ; and caufed the whole of this at one time to 
flow together gently into the gibbous parts, as they were of an aerial texture, 
and at .another time to flow back again through the convex receptacles. But 
he fo dilpofed the net, as l>eing compofed from a thin body, that it might 
inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this fubftance. Befides this, 
he ordered that the interior rays of fire fhould follow in continued fucceffion, 
the air at the fame time pafling into each of the parts ; and that this ftiould 
never ceafe to take place as long as^thc mortal animal continued to fublift. 
But, in aftigning an appellation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it 
expiration and refpiration. But all this operation and the whole of this 
paflion in our nature take place in the body by a certain irrigation and refri- 
geration conducive to our nutriment and life. For, when the breath palTcs 
inwardly and outwardly, an'.interior fire attends it in its courfe ; and being 
diffufed through the belly, when it meets with folid and liquid aliments, it 
reduces them to a ftatc of fluidity ; and, diftributing them into the fmalleft 
parts, educes them as from a fountain through the avenues of its progreflion: 
pouring thefe fmall particles into the channels of the veins, and deducing 
rivers through the body as through a valley of veins. 

But let us again confider the paflion of refpiration, and inveftigate through 
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what caufes it was generated, fuch as we perceive it at prefent. We Hiould 
confider it, therefore, as follows : — As there is no fuch thing as a vacuum 
into which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath palTes from us ex- 
ternally, it is evident to every one that it cannot proceed into a void ipace, 
but muft thruft that which is ncareft to it from its proper feat ; that again 
the rcpulfed nature muft always expel its neighbour ; and that from a necef* 
fity of this kind every thing wliich is impelled into that feat from which the 
emitted breath is excluded, muft, when it has entered into and filled up this 
fpace, attend on the breath in its progreflion. And all this muft take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impolTibility of a vacuum. 
Hence, when the breaft and the lungs externally difmifs the breath, they arc 
again repltniftied through the air which furrounds the body entering into 
and riding round the avenues of the flelh. But the air being again externally 
difmifled, and flowing round the body, impels the refpiration inward, through 
the paflages of the mouth and noftrils. 

But we ftiould eftablhh the following as the caufe from which the orl>dn 
of thefe was derived. Every animal belonging to the unii erfc pon'clfes a 
heat in the veins and the blood, like a certain fountain of fire ; and this heat 
we compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of the baidy, and 
wholly woven from fire ; all fuch things as are external being compofed 
from air. But it muft be confelTed that heat naturally proceeds externally 
into a region to which it is allied.. But as there are two progreflions, one 
accord ng to the body externally, but the other again according to the mouth 
and noftrils, hence, when the breath is impelled inward, it again thrufts 
back that by which it .was impelled. And that which is drawn back, meet- 
ing with fire, becomes heated ; W’hile that which is exhaled becoipes refrige- 
rated. In confcquence, therefore, of the heat being changed, and fuch 
things as fubfift according to the other tranfition becoming more hot, and that 
again whlcltis more fervid verging to its own nature, — hence, one thing ftrikes 
againft and repels another in its courlc j and as they always fuffer and mu- 
tually influence each other in the fame manner, leaping this way and that 
in a circular progrelTion, they give birth to the expiration and refpiration of 
“the breath. But in this manner alfo we fhould inveftigate the caules of thofe 
paflions which arile from medical cupping-glalfes, from drinking, from 
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things violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground ; together with 
luch founds as appear fwift and flow, fliarp and flat, and which are at one 
time borne along unharmonioufly, through the diflimilitudc of the motion 
which they caufe within us, and at, another time attended with harmonv, 
through the fimilitude of motion which they produce. For, the motions of 
fuch founds as are prior and fwifter ceafing, and proceeding to a nature fjmilar 
to their own, arc comprehended by fuch as arc flower, which now fucceed 
to the fwifter, and fet them again in motion. But during their comprchenfion 
of thefe they do not difturb them by introducing another motion, but lead 
on the beginning of the flower latioh in conformity to that of the fwifter. 
And thefe, adapting to themfelves a fimilitude of the ceafing motion, min- 
gle together one palfion from the union of fharp and flat. From whence 
they afford pleafure to the unwife, but joy to the wife, through the imita- 
tion of divine harmony fubfifting in mortal motions. And, indeed, with 
refped to all effluxions of water, the falling of thunder, and the wonderful 
circumftances obferved in the attradion of amber, and of the Herculean 
flonc in all thefe, nothing in reality of attradion takes place : but, as a 
vacuum cannot any where be found, and thefe particulars mutually impel each 
other,-#ience, from the individuals when feparated and mingled together tend- 
ing to their proper feats, and from thefe pafflons being interwoven with each 
other, fuch admirable effeds prefent themfelves to the view of the accurate in- 
veftigator. And indeed refpiration (from, whence our difeourfe originated) is 
generated from thefe caufes, and after this manner, as we alTerted above. 
For fire, dividing the aliment and becoming elevated internally, attending at 
the fame time the breath in its afeent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation ; and this in confequence of drawing upwards from thence 
the difleded parts : fo that by this means, through the whole body of every 
animal, the flrreams of nutriment are abundantly diffufed. But the parts 
which arc recently diflfeded and feparated from their kindred natures, fomc 
of which are fruits and others grafs, and which were produced by Div inity 
for the nourifliment of our bodies, .poflefs all-various , colours through their 
mixture with each other but for the mofl: part a red colour predominates 
in them, whofe nature is fabricated from a fedion of fire, and an abfterfion 
in a moift fubfl:ance. And hence, the colour of that which flows about the 
9 body 
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body is fuch as appears to the fight, and which we denominate blood ;* being 
the pafturc of the flefh and of the whole body ; from whence an irrigation be- 
coming every where diffufed, it copioufly rcpleniflies all the exhaufted parts. 

But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced in the fame way 
as in the univerle the lation of every thing takes place, viz. from thatcaufe 
through wliich every kindred nature tends to itfelf. For the natures by 
which we are externally invefted perpetually liquefy and difiributc our 
bodies, difmiffing every fpecies to its kindred form. But the fanguineous 
parts, being diljributed and comprehended within us, as is the cafe v/ith every 
an^al conftituted under the heavens, are compelled to imitate the local 
motion of the univerfe. Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, 
being borne along to its kindred nature, replenilhes again that which is void. 
But when the effluxions furpafs the accefiions, a corruption of the whole 
animal eufucs ; and when the contrary takes place, it receives an increafe. 
The recent coinpofition, therefore, of every animal poflefiing new triangles, 
like fliips formed from timbers unimpaired by age,.caufes a ftrong cnclofure 
of them within each other: but the whole of its delicate bulk unites in ami- 
cable conjun<51ion, as being generated from moft recent marrow, and nourilhcd 
in milk. Thofe triangles, therefore, from which the liquid and folid Aliments 
are conipofcd, approaching externally, and being received into the animal, 
as they arc more antient and imbecil than its own proper triangles, are van- 
quilhed and cut in pieces by the new triangles : and the animal is rendered of 
a large fixe, through its being nouriffred from a multitude of fimilar parts. 
But when it relaxes the root of its triangles, in confequence of becoming 
wearied and tamed, through many contefts with many particulars in a long 
courfe of time ; then it is no longer able to reduce by feftion the received 
aliment into a fimilitude of itfelf, but its own parts become eafily dilfipated 
by the natures which arc externally introduced. Hence the whole animal, 
becoming by this means vanquiflied, decays ^ and the pafiion itfelf is deno- 
minated old age. But the end of its exiftence then arrives, when the jointly 
harmonized bonds of the triangles about the marrow no longer pollcfs a 
detaining power, but becoming feparated through the wearincls of labour, 
defert, the bonds of the foul. The foul, however, in this calc being con- 
cealed in a Bate according to nature, flics away with pleafure and delight. 
For every thing contrary to nature is painful ; but that which happens natu- 
rally 
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rally is pleafant. Hence, the death which is produced through wounds and 
difcafe is painful and violent ; but that which is caufed from old age, pro- 
ceeding to an end according to nature, is of all deaths the moft free from 
labour, and is rather accompanied with pleafurc than pain. ^ 

But it rauft be obvious to every one from whence difeafes are produced. 
For, fince there are four genera from which the body is compofed, viz. earth, 
fire, water, and air, the unnatural abundance and defeat of thefe, and a 
tranflation from their own proper to a foreign feat, in confequence of which 
each of thefe does not receive that which is accommodated to its nature, 
together with all fuch circumftances as thefe, produce contentions and dif- 
eafe. For, each of thele fubfifting and being transferred in a manner con- 
trary to nature, fuch things as were formerly heated become cold, fuch as 
were once dry become moift, fuch as were light heavy, and every thing 
receives all pofliblc mutations. For we aflert that when the fame tiling 
approaches to, and departs from, the fame, in the fame manner, and accord- 
ing to analogy, then alone it permits that which is the fame to abide healthy 
and fafe. But that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de- 
parting, produces all-various • mutations, difeafes, and infinite corruptionr.. 
Likewife a fecond apprehenfion of difeafes may be obtained by any one who 
is fo difpofed, from- the fecond compofitions of things conftituted according 
to nature. For, fince the concretion of marrow, bone, flefli, and nerve, is 
derived from . thefe, as likewife the blood, though from a different moiic of 
coalition, hence, many events happen in the fame manner as thofe we have 
mentioned above ; but the grealeft and moft fevere difeafes fubfift as follows: 
When the generation of thefe fecond compofitions takes place tnveifely, 
then they become fubjeft'to corruption. For the flefh and nerves are natu- 
rally generated from blood : the nerves indeed from fibres, tlirough the alli- 
aaice fubfifting between thefe ; but the flefh' from the coalition of that which 
when feparated from the fibres paffes into a ftate of concretion. But t!uit 
fubftanee again which arifes from nerves and flefh, being glutinous and fat, 
increafes at the feme time by autritlon' the flefh, 'which for the moft part 
fubfifts about the nature of the bones ; and likewife the bone itfelf, with 
which the marrow is fufrounded.- And again, that which trickles through 
the denfity of the bones, being the moft pure- kind of the triangle^, and the 
moft fmooth and unftuous, while it drops and diftils from the bones, irrigates 
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the marrow. And hence, when each particular fubfifts in this manner, a 
healthy condition of body is produced ; but a difeafed condition when the 
contrary is the cafe. For, when the fleih becoming liquefied again tranfmits 
the confumpfion into the veins, then the blood, together with fpirit, be- 
coming abundant and all-various in the veins, diverfified with colours and 
denfity, and infefited with acid and fait qualities, generates all-various bile, 
corruption, and phlegm. And all thefe, being again thus generated and cor- 
rupted, in- the firft place deftroy the blood itfelf; and this, no longer affording 
nutriment to the body, is every where borne along through the veins, with- 
out obferving a natural order in its circulations. But thefe indeed are un- 
friendly to each other, becaufe they derive no mutual advantages from the 
properties with which each is endued. They likewife war upon the natural 
habit of the body, and its perfeverance in its proper ftate, by introducing 
dlffolutions and liquefadtlons. 

A moft antient portion of flefh, therefore, when it is liquefied and ren- 
dered difficult of digeftion, grows black through antient burning ; but through 
its being entirely macerated it becomes bitter, and adverfe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infefled with corruption. And then 
indeed the black colour poflefles fharpnefs inftead of bitternefs ; thal which 
was bitter becoming more attenuated : and the bitternefs, being again tinged 
with blood, poffefles a redder colour ; but, from the black which is mingled 
with this, becomes of a bilious nature. But, befides this, a yellow colour is 
mingled with bitternefs, when the new flefh liquefies through the fire fub- 
lirting about flame. And, indeed, either feme phyllcian will affign to all 
thefe the common appellation of bik, or fome one who is able to confider 
things many and diffimilar, and to behold one genus in many particulars 
deferving one denomination. But fuch other things as are called fpecies of 
bile receive an appellation peculiar to each, according to colour. But cor- 
ruption ('X"p), which is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and 
■ mild : but that which is the fediment of black and ftarp bile is of a fero- 
cious and ruftic nature, when it is mingled through heat with afaline power. 
And a fubftance of this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate flefh is often liquefied together with the air, and is after- 
wards inflated and comprehended by moifture : and from this paffion bubbles 
are produced, which taken leparatcly arc iiivifiblc on account of their fmall- 
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ncfs, but which, when collefted into a large bulk, become confpicuous, and 
pbffcfs a white colour on account of the genefatipn of froth. And wc de- 
nominate all this liqucfaftion of delicate fleth, and which is woven together 
witli fpiri't, white phlegm. But we call the fediraent of recent phlegm tears 
and fweati together With every thiijg ot that’ kind into which the body is 
every day rifolved. And all thefe, indeed, become the inllrumcnts of dif- 
eafe, whfeh thVblood does not naturally abodnd from liquid and folid aliment, 
but inefeafes' from contraries in fuch a manher as to violate the laws ot 
nature. When, therefore, any part of the fleth is cUt off, but at the fame 
time the foundation of it reti^ins, the calamity poffcffes but half its power ; 
for it* is capable of being cafily recovered. But when that which binds tlys 
flefh’ld the bones becomes difeafed, and the blood flowing from it and the 
nerves no longer nourilhes the holies and binds the fleth,. but, inftcad of being 
fat, fmooth, and glutinous, b^^omes rough and fait through bad diet ; then, in 
confcquence of luffering all this, and being ieparated from the bones, it is 
refrigerated under the flefli and nerves. For the fleth, falling from its roots, 
leaves the nerves’ bare, and drenched in a fait humour; and hence, gliding 
a^in into the Circulation of the blood, it incrcafes the number of the dif- 
eafes we haifc already deferibed. And ‘thefe pafllon^,' indeed, which lubfift 
about the body, are ofai griei^o'us nature : but thole which precede thefe are 
ftill more afflictive and troublefome. But this takes ^ce when the bone 
tlxrough the dchfity of the 'fleih dbes not admit fuflScient refpiration, but, being 
heated through fllthincfs, becomes rotten, receives no nutriment, but falls 
upon the flefli, which is on the cqnfiWry refrigerated ; and the fleih again • 
falls on the Wood, fo that by this ii^eans dileafes more fevere than the for- 
mer are produced. But the extremity of all maladies then happens, when 
the nature of the marrow becomes difeafed through fome def^ or excefs : 
for then it pfoduces the moll vehement and fatal difeafes ; ns the whole 
nature orthe body is in this cafe nccelTarily diflipated and diffolved. 

But it is requifitc after this to undefftand' that the third" fpecies of difeafes • 
receives a tripartite divifion. For one of the ’dtvilinns is produced by fpirit, 
the other by phlegm', afrid the otheff* by bile.' F^r when the lungs, thole 
diftributivc guardians of thi breaffi;^ being obftru&ed by defluxions, cannot 
afford a free palTage to the br^th ; then, as there is no etiiiflion of the breath 
in one part, and more is received into andther part- than is requilitc, the parts 
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without refrigeration become rotten ; but that which is received in too great 
abundance paffing through the veins, diftorts them and liquefies the dia- 
phragm lituated in the middle of the body : and thus ten thoufand grievous 
diieafes arife from hence, together with an abundance of fweat. But often, 
when the flefli becomes feparated within the body, breath is produced ; and 
this being incapable of departing externally, caufes the lame torments as the 
breath when entering from without. It produces, however, the greateft 
pains, when furroujiding the nerves and neighbouring veins it inflates them, 
and ftretches and diftorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And theie difeafes, from the ftretching and inflating palTion, arc denominated 
tenfions and contortions from behind ; and of which it is difficult to find a 
cure. For, fevers taking place diflblve thefe difeafes in a moft eminent de- 
gree. But the white phlegm pofTefling a difficulty of refpiring externally, 
through the fpirit of the bubbles, variegates^the body indeed in a milder 
nature, yet fp.rinkles it with white fpots, and generates other difeafes of a 
fimilar kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with black bile, and 
becomes- diffipated about the circulations of the head, which arc of a mofl: 
divine nature, then it diflurbs thefe circulations ; and if this happens in fleep, 
the perturbation is lefs violent ; but if to thofe who are awake, it cannot 
without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a difeafe of a facred nature, it 
is moft juftly denominated a facred difeafe. 

A fharp and fait phlegm is the fountain of all fuch difeafes as are pro- 
duced by a defluxion of humours : and becaufe the places into which this • 
phlegm flows poffefs an omniform vsE^ty, it generates all-various difeafes. 
But whatever parts of the body arc f^a to be inflated are thus afftfted from 
the inflammation of bile : which, when it expires, produces externally various 
tumours from its fervid nature ; but, when inwardly reftrained, generates 
many inflammatory difeafes. It is, however, then greateft, -when, being min- 
gled with ptfre blood, it removes the fibres from their natural order, which 
are fcattered into the blood for this purpofe, that it may poffefs tenuity and 
denfity in a .commenfurate degree; and that it may neither through heat (as 
it is of a moift nature) flow from the thin body, nor, when becoming more 
denfe, and of confequence more unadapted to motion, may fcarcely be able 
to flow back again through the veins. The fibres, tlierefore, are very ler- 
viccable on this occaflon, which if dny one fhould coUeil together in the 
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Wood when dead, and iq a ftatc qf frigidUyi all the re*nafniog Wood would 
Income diffufed ; and when poured fertktlwy woujd b« goagulated* 
together with the cold by wWch they we (urround^d., : But a$ the fibre® 
poflefs tins power in the blood, and the bile mtqralJy befioaaes antjentblood, 
and is again liquefied from fiefti into this, fuch things as are hot and moift 
falling gradually the firft of all, hence^it becomes collc4led together through 
the power of the * fibres, When the bile is coagulated and violently cx- 
tinguilhed, it caufes a^ tempeft and tremoqr within. But when it flows 
more abundantly, vaoquilhing. the fibres by its own proper heat, and becom- 
ing fervid in an inordinate degree,, it < then preferves the body: and if it 
retains its conquering power to the end, it penetrates into the naarrow ; and 
Intraing the bonds of the foUl, as if, they were tfic cables of a (hip, diflblves 
Jher union; and difinifles her from thence entirely free, But when it flows 
■with lc6 abundance, aitd ti^ body becoming liquefied opppfes its paflage, 
then finding itfcif vanqnilhed, it either falls through the whole body, or, 
being compelled through tlie veins into the upper or lower belly, like one 
flying from a feditioua city, it efoapes from the body and introduces deflux- 
jons, dyfenteries, or gripings of the inteflines, aiid all difeafes of a fimilar 
kind. When the body, therefore, is eminently difeafed through cxcefs of 
fire, it then labours under continued burnings and fever ; but when through 
excels of air, under quotidian fevers' under tertian thiough water, becaule 
water is more lluggilh than fire and air ; under quartan, through excels of 
earth. For earth, being the moll fluggilh of all thefe, is purified in quadruple 
periods of time ; . and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is . 
fcarccly polfible to difperfe. And in this naanner are the dileafes of the body 
produced. 

But the difeafes of the foul, which fubfift through the habit of the body, 
are as follow;— We mull admit that thedifeafe of the foul is fijfly, or a pri- 
vation of intellect. But there are two Kiftds of folly j fhc one maduefs, the 
other ignorance. Whatever palfion, therefore, introduces cither of tbel'e •' 
muft be called a .difeafe. And wc Ihould eftablilfi, exceflivc pleafitres and 
pains as the greateft difeafes of the foul, For, when a man is too much, ele- 
vated wi.th joy or deprelTed with grief, while he hafleps immoderately either 
to retain tire one or to fly from the other, he is not ?ab4 either to perceive or 
hear any thing properly, but is agitatdd with fury, and is very little capable 

of 
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of fcxercffiiig the i:eaf6iungpo«^cr. But he who ppflCeflcs a great quantity of 
fluid feed about the marrow, and who# Kite a tree ladeu, with a loperabuii- 
dafice of fruit, riots in the cXccfs, — fuch a one being iiifluenced by many pains 
and pleafures in defires, and their attendant offspring, will be agitated with 
fury for the greateft part of his life through mighty jdeafures and pains s and 
though the foul of fuch a one will be difeafed and unwife, from the body 
w ith which it is conne£ted, yet it will be falfely confideTed not as difeafed, 
but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intemperance for the mofe 
part becomes a difeafe of the fouli, through a habit of one kind, from the 
tenuity of the bones, in a body fluid and moift. And, indeed, it may be 
nearly affertod, that all intemperance of pleafures of whatever kind, and all 
difgraccful condu6t# is not properly blamed as the confequenco of voluntary 
guilt. For non^he is voluntarily bad: but he who is depraved becomes fo 
through a certain ill habit of body, and an unOtilful education. But thefe 
two circumftances are inimical to all, and produdivc of a certain ilL And 
again, the foul, when influenced by pain, fuffers much depravity from this 
through the body. For, when fharp and fait phlegm, and likewife bitter and 
bilious humours, wandering through the body, are prevented from pafling 
forth externally, but, revolving inwardly, mingle their exhalations with the 
circulation of the foul { in this cafe they produce all-various difeafes of the 
Ibul, in a greater and lefs degree, and lefs and more numerous. They arc 
intrbduced, indeed, to three feats of the foul ; and according to the diverfity 
of the place, each generates all-various fpecies of difficulty and forrow, of 
boidneis and timidity, and, ftiH further, of oblivion and indocility. But, befides 
this, the vicious manners of cities, and difeourfes both private and public, 
often contribute to increafe this malady : nor are any difeipHnes taught in 
the early part of life, which might ferve as remedies for fuch mighty . ills. 
And thus all fuch as are vicious are fo through two involuntary caufes ; the 
exiftence of which we Ihould always rather aferibe to the planters than to 
the things planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. We 
ihould, therefore, endeavour to the utrooft of our abilllity, by education, 
ftudies, and difetplines, to fly from vice, and acquire its contrary, virtue. But 
thefe particulars, indeed, belong to another mode of difcourfe. 

Again# therefore, with relpe61 to the contrary of thefe, it is now proper 
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to explain in a becoming manner by what calture, and from^what caufes, 
we may preferve both riic bodyand dianoetic energies of the foul. For it is 
more juft to difcourfe concerning good things than of fach as are evil But 
every thing good is beautiful ;' an4i that which is beautiful is rfot deftitute of 
m€afurei An animal, therefore, which is about to he beautiful and good, 
muft poflfels commCnfiiration. But, perceiving .certain fmall particulars of 
things commenforate, we lyllogize concerning them ; while , at the fame 
time vi'e are ignorant of fuch as are greateft and the chief. .'For, indeed, no 
lymmetry and immoderation is of greater confcquence with rcfpcfl to health 
and difeafe, virtue and vice, than^that of the foul towards the body. But we 
conlider’no.'circumflance of thefe; nor do we perceive that when a more 
imbedJ and inferior , form is the .vehicle of a tobuft and every way mighty 
foul, and when, on the contrary, thefe two pals into a ftate of concretion, 
then tfie whole -animal cannot fubftft in a beautiful manner : for it is incora- 
menfurate through the ..want > of the greateft lymmetry. But the animal 
whofc compofition is contrary to this, affords a fpcflaclc to him who is able 
to behold itj of all fpeflacles the moft beautiful and lovely. When the body, 
therefore, poffelles legs immoderately large, or any other member furpafling 
its juft proportion, , and becomes through this incommenfurate with itlelf, it 
is rendered at the lame time bafe, .in the endurance of labour fuffers many 
moleftations and many convulfions, and through an aggregation of accidents 
becomes the caufe of innumerable maladies to itfelft- The fame too muft 
be underftood concemiug that compolition of body and Ibul which we deno« 
minate an animal. As, for inftancp, that when the foul in this compolite is 
more robuft than the bodyv and pofleffes it raging and tranlported, then the 
foul, agitating, the whole of it, inwardly fills it with dileafes ; and, when Ihe 
vehemently applies herfelf to certain' difeiplines; caufes it to liquefy and wafte 
away* Laftty, when the foul employs herfelf in teaching and literary con* 
lefts, both in public and private^ through a certain ambitious ftrilfe, tb«o in-., 
flaming the body, Ihc diffqlves its conftitution ; and befides this, introducing 
diftillations of humours, Ihe deceives the moft part of thofe wi)o jre called, 
phyficians, and induces them to confider thefe efihds aa proceeding. from tconr 
trary: caufe^. . .... i n 

But again, when a ruighty body and hlwve meafure frigid'J^ clcwijoined with 

a fmall 
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a fmall and imbecil dlanoetic part, fincc there are naturally twofold defires 
in man, one of aliment through the body, but the other of prudence throuo-h 
the moft divine part of our nature in this cafe, the motions of that which 
is more powerful prevail, and increafe that which is: their own r but fender 
the dianoetic part of the foul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus product 
ignorance, which is the greateft of all difeafes. But this one thing alone is 
the health and fafety of both—neither to move the foul without the body, 
nor the body without the foul ; that, being equally balanced in their mutual 
contentions, the health of the whole compofite may be preferved. Hence, 
he who vehemently applies himfelf to the mathematics, or to any other dia- 
noetic excrcifei fliould alfo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar 
with gymnaftic. And again, he who is careful in forming his body aright 
foould at the fame time unite with this the motions of the foul, employing 
mufic and all philofophy ; if he is to be rendered fuch a one as can be juftly 
called beautiful, and at the lame time truly good. In the fame manner, too, 
we ought- to take care of the parts of the body, imitating the form of the 
whole. For when the body, through fuch things as are introduced from 
without, is inflamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and moift 
by externals, and iufFcrs every thing confequent to thefe afFedfions ; then, if 
any one in a quiet ftate gives up his body to motions, he will bevflnquifhed 
by them and diffolved. But if any One imitates that nature which we called 
the nourifher of the univerfe, fo as never to fufFer the body to be in a ftate 
of reft, but perpetually moves and agitates it throughout, he will then aflift 
the internal and external motions according to nature 1 and, in confequenceof 
a moderate agitation, will reduce into order ai^d adorn the Wandering paffions 
and parts of the body, according to their alliance with each other. Such a one, 
indeed, as we faid in our former difeourfe about the univerfe, will not, by 
placing foe againft foe, fufFer war and difoafe to be produced in the body ; 
but, Combining frieiid with friend, wilFthus render the body healthy and 
found.' ' B^t, of all motions, that is the beft in any nature which takes place 
in itfciF'from itfelf : for this is particularly allied to the dianoetic motion of 
the univerfe. But that motion is of the worfe kind which is produced by 
another. And that is the worft of all motions, when the body, being in a 
reeumbeiit and quiet/fiate, is moved by others according to parts. And 

hence, 
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heric*, '.of all tlic purgfelioiM artfl'toiWretioiii' pf ti the* 

which fubfifts thfotigh gy.nTftaftie.'' 'lTie‘ rifxt to thW is ^at which' take^ 
place through ealy cattiage, wh^tHcr ill a^ihip df aii]f oth<^r c6hveiiieht vehicle. 
But the third fpecies of motion is OftIy,tO be ufed when vehemently lifecelTary, 
ahd at no 'other time by any one endued witfi 'mtellcS ; and this is that 
medical motion 'which Is - performed ' by phafmaceutical pur^tlons. ' For 
difeafes, onlefs they are extremely dang'erous, are not to be ‘ irritated by 
mMicirics. For every compofition of difeafes is in a c^fertain refpedt flmilar 
to the nature of animals. And indeed the aflbeiatiOn of the animal nature 
is allotted flated periods of life } both the whole genus, and every individual, 
cOntaimiig in itlelf a fatal tcrttl of living, feparate from the paffions which 
neceflity produces. For the triangles, Which from the very beginning pof- 
fefled the power of each animal, arc' fufficieiitly able to cohere together for 
a certain time: but life beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. 
The fame mode of compolition Ukewife fubfifts about difeafes ; which if any 
one deftroys by medicine before the fated time, he will only produce great 
difeafes from fmall ones, and many from a few. On this account it is 
neceffary to difcipline all fuch maladies by proper diet, according as every 
one’s leifure will permit ; and to avoid irritating by medicines a moft difficult 
difeafe. And thus much may fuffice concerning the common animal and 
its corporeal part ; and how thcfe may be dilciplined and governed in 
fuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafba hi the moft eminent 
degree. < - 

But that which is deftined to 'govern, ought much more and by far the 
firft to be furnifhed aS much as pbflible with fuch materials us may render it 
capable, of difeipiinative fway, in a manner the moft beautiful and the beft. 
To difeufs accurately indeed particulars of this kind wbuld require a treatife 
folely confined to fuch a difculfion r but if any one ftightly bbnfiders this 
affair in a manner coiifequent to what has befen above ddiveredi fuch a one 
by thus proceeding will not unlcafonably arrive at thevind' of his' putfuit. 
We have often then previonfly affertfed thtft t'here- kre three fpecies of foul 
\Vithin usj triply diftributed j and that each’ has 'its own proper motions^ 
And we fliall now, therefore,' briefiy kfflttti, 'that whert any one of tbetQ is 
in a torpid ftate,.ahd refts from its oVrn proper fhbticaiS) ft htcl^rily be^ 

comes 
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cOoves moft Jipboeil } l^jit that, when it is ^mpia^cd in conyciwcnt «xercifes, 
it becomes moft vigorous ao4 cubuft. , We ^Id, therefore, , be careful that 
the foveral foepics may.prefervc their roptiofjs, fo'as to be comtnenforate to 
each other. , . 

With refpea, however, to the tnoft principal and excellent fpccies of tbo, 
foul, we foould conceive.as follows : that Divinity afligned this to each of us as 
a daemon ; and that it refides in the very fuinmit ^ the body, elevating us from 
earth to an alliance with the heavens ; we are not terreUrial plaiUs, but 
bloflbms of heaven. And this indeed is moft truly afferted. For, from 
whence the firft generation of the foul arofe, frotp. thence a divine nature 
being fufpended from our bead and root, direds and governs the wjtole of 
our corporeal frame. In hitp, therefore, who vehemently labours to fatisfy 
the cravings of defire and ambition, all the coifceptions of his foul muft be 
ueccffarily mortal ; and himfelf as much as poflible muft become entirely 
mortal, fmee he leaves nothing unaccomplifoed which tends to increafe his 
periftiable part. But it is neceflary that he who is feduloufly employed in the 
acquifitiou of knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the wifdom of truth, 

aud who employs his moft vigorous exertions in this one purfuit; it is 

perfcdly neceflary that fuch a one, if he touches on the truth, Ihould be 
endued with wifdom about immortal aud divine concerns ; and that he foould 
participate of immortality, as far as human nature permits, without leaving 
any pan of it behind. And befides, as fuch a one always cultivates tlrat which 
is divine, and has a dsemon moft excellently adorned rtsfiding in his cflence, 
be muft be happy in the moft eminent degree. The culture of all the 
parts is indeed entirely one, and confifts in alligning proper nutriment and 
motion to each. But the motions which arc allied to the divine part of our 
nature are the dianoetic energies and circulations of the uuiverle. Tbele, 
therefore,, each of us ought to purfuc ; reftonng in fuch a manner tbofc re- 
volutions in*our head (which have been corrupted by our wanderings about 
generation}, through diligently confidcring the harmonies and cii eolations 
of the; univerfo, that the intelle^ive power may become afliniilatcd to the 
objedl of intelligence, according to its autient nature. For, when thus 
aftjmilated, we (ball obtain .the end of the beft life propofed by the Gods to 
men, hol^ i^t prelent ai^ in all the future circulatiojis of time. And now 
4 that 
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that difputation which wfe ftnaomKe^'at ti» fc^gioning MDceWiing the uni- 
verft,. as far as -to the gciwration of has alnooft received its confuin- 
matioo. For we ih^Il hricfly Over the generatihn of other aoimals, and 
this no further than ’^cceffity requires : any one may appear to him- 

to -preferve a‘C 0 Q,ye{>ient thcafure in fuch a difputation. Let us, there- 
fore, Ipeak coneernipgj^^ as, follows: 

Thofe.who on bfeOo^mg niea are timid, and pafs through life unjuftly, 
will according to afllmUitivc rcafoning be changed into women in their 
fecond generadqn.. :^id at the fame time thrpu^ this caufc the Gods de- 
vifed the lo.ve of CQpulildon^ cpmpofingan animal or animated fubftance, and 
placingi^bne in us, builtttptliierrn the female nature. But they produced each 
in the following maimer. . That proceflion of liquid aliment which pafles 
through the lungs under the* reins into the bladder, and which being com- 
preffed by the breath is emitted externally, — this the Gods receiving, they 
deduced it after the manner of a pipe into the concrete marrow, through the 
neck and fpine of the back; and this is what we called feed in the former 
part of oUr difcourfe. But this, in confequence of being animated and re- 
ceiving refpiration, produces in the part where it refpires a vital defire of 
effluxion ; and thus-perfeds in us the love of begetting; On this account, 
that nature which fubfifts.about the pHyy parts of men,, becoming refradory 
and imperious, and as it were an animal unobedienj to reafon, endeavours 
through raging dellre to poflels abfolute fway. In like manner the privities 
and matrix of women, forming an animal delirous of procreating chil(5ren, 
when it remains without fruit beyond the flower of its age, or for a flill more 
extended period, fuffers the reftraint with difficulty and indignation ; and 
wanderitig every way through the body, obftruds the paflage of the breath, 
does not permit refpiration to take place, introduces other extreme difficul- 
ties, and caules all-various difeafes ; till the defire and love of the parts educe 
feed like fruit from a tree : but, when educed, they fcatter it into the matrix 
as into a field. Hence women conceive animals invifible at firft through 
their fmallnefs, nfd6 and unformed ; when they become large, through di- 
fperfion of the feed, nourifli them within ; and, laftly, leading them into light 
perfedl the generation of animals. In thii manner, therefore, is the gene- 
ration of women and every thing female performed.' Bdt the tribe of birds 
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fucceeds in the next <ji>tacfc, ftffhtotwd from men, and rccek'iag wings tin'ficad 
t>f hairs. Thefc ate produced from liich meirsu> arc indeed innocent, but 
inconftafrt and light ; ’who are curiniis dbeart things fitua ted on high); btt 
‘ar6 lb infatuated as to think, from the Ceftemony iof the fight, «hat demon- 
^rations about things of this kind arc the moft firm and incontl-overribletfcf 
all. But the pedeftriaii and favage tribe of a^feals Was generated from 
’ men wh6 being entirely deftitute of philofophy,'' never elevated their e)es 
to any obje£1t in the heavens ; and this becaufe they never employed the cir- 
cnlations in the 'head, but followed the .impulfe of tbpfe parts of .the foul 
which rule in the belly and breaft. Hence from ftudleS of this kind drawing 
the anterior members and head to the ground, they fix them througli proxi- 
mity of nature in the earth. Befides this, they poffcls long and all-various 
heads; as the circulations of each are through idlcnefs compreHedand broken: 
and by this means their race becomes quadruped and multiped ; the Divinitv 
afiigning many feet to fuch as are more uinvile, that they may be more 
ftrongly drawn towards the earth. But the moll: unwife of thele, and every 
way extending all tlieir body on the earth, as if there was no longer any 
occafion of feel, the Gods generated without feet, and deftined them to creep 
on the earth. The fourth genus is the aquatic, which was produced from 
fuch' men as were ftupid and ignorant in the moft rema rkable . degree ; and 
whom thofe transformers of mir nature did not think delerving of a pure 
relplration, on account of their poflefling a foul in an unpurilied Hate, througli 
extreme tranfgrellion. And hence they impelled tliem into the turbid and 
profound refpiratioii of water, iuftcad of the attenuated and pure refpiratioa 
of air : from whence the genus of fifti and oyllcrs, and the multitude of all 
aquatic animals arofe ; and who are allotted habitations in the laft regions 
of the univerfe, as the punilhment of extreme ignorance. And thus after 
this manner, both formerly and now, animals migrate into each other ; while 
they are changed by the lofs and acquifition of iiftellea and ‘folly. Our 
difeourfo, therefore, concerning the univtrfehas now ^tained its conclurion. 


' Plato hare generating mortal animals through the human foul, after its polity in the heavens, 
leads it into the pedeftdan genus, that he may completely produce man j ajid after this has afled 
erroneoufly, he die winged, and into the pedellrian and favage genus, and after- 

wards into the aqua^^* 
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For this world, comprehending and receiving its completion from mortal 
and immortal animals, is thus rendered a vifible animal containing vifible 
natures, the image of an intelligible God, fenlible, the greated; and bed, the 
mod beautiful and perfect ; being no other than this one and only-begotten 
heaven. 
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It is a fiiigular circumftance,. that thpugh there is not, perhaps, any thing 
among the writings of the antients which has more generally attraticd the 
attention of the learned in every age than the Atlantic hiftory of Plato, yet 
no more^jan one fingle paflage of about twenty or thirty lines has, prior to 
my tranflation of the Ximieus, appeared in any modern language. Miicli 
has been iaid and written by the moderns refpedting the Atlantic ifland ; but 
the extent of the original fource has not even been fufpeflcd.. 

That the authenticity of the following hiftory ftiould have been queftioned 
by many of the moderns, is by no means furprifing^ if vve confidcr tluit it is 
the hiftory of an ifland and people that are aflbrted to have exifted nine 
THOUSAND years prior to Solon; as this contradi(fts the generally-received 
opinion refpedling the antiquity of the world. However, as Plato exprei'sly 
affirms, that it is a relation in every ref/ieSi true ^ y and, as Grantor’, the 
firft interpreter of Plato; afl’erts, “ that the following hiftory was faid, by the 
Egyptian priefts of his time, to be ftill preferved inferibed on pillars,” it 
appears to me to be at leaft as well attefted as any other narration in any 
. antient hiftorian. Indeed, he who proclaims that “ truth is the fource of 
every good both to Gods and men,” and the whole of whofe works confifts 
in detecting error and exploring certainty, can never be fuppofed to have 
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wilfully deceived mankind by publilhing an .extravagant romance as matter 
of fa€t, with all the precifion of hiftorical detail. 

Some learned m#n have endeavoured to prove that America is the Atlan- 
tic ifland of Plato ; and others have thought that the extreme parts of Africa 
towards the fouth and weft were regarded by Plato in this narration. Thefe 
opinions, however, are fo obvioufly erroneous, that the authors of them can 
hardly be fuppofed to have read this dialogue, and the firft part of the 
Timaeus ; for in thefe it is affprted that this ifland, in the fpace of one day 
and night, was abforbed in the fea. 

I only add, that this dialogue is an appendix, as it were, to the Timaeus, 
and that it is not complete, Plato being prevented by death from flnilhing 
it, as we are informed by Plutarch in his life of Solon. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

TIIVLEUS, SOCRATES, 

CRfTIAS, HERMOCRATES. 


TiMiEUS, 

As pleafant, Socrates, as is reft after a long journey, fo pleafiug to me is 
the prefent liberation from an extended difcourfe. But I befecch the world, 
that God, which was in reality generated formerly, though but recently in 
our difeuffion, to preferve thofe things which we have aflerted with recti- 
tude, but to iuflidt on us a becoming puniftiment if we have involuntarily faid 
• any thing difeordant. But the proper puniftiment of him who aCls difor- 
derly and inelegantly, is to make him a£l: with order and elegance. That we 
may, therefore, after^ this fpeak rightly relpe^ling the generation of the Gods, 
let us befeech that divinity, the world, to impart to us the medicine 
fcience^ which h the mojl JierfeB and bejl of all medicines. But having prated, 
let us deliver,* according to our agreement, the following difcourfe to Critias. 
• Grit. I receive it,. O Timieus ; and as you, at the beginning of your dif- 
cuflion, entreated pardon, as being about to fpeak of great things ; in like 
manner, I at prelent entreat the fame. Indeed I think that I ought to folicit 
pardon in a ftill greater degree for the enfuing difeourie, though I nearly 
know that this my requeft is very ambitious, and more ruftic than is proper ; 
but, at the fame time, let us begin the difcourfe. For who endued with a 

found 
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found mind will attempt to fay that the things whidi have been aflli-red by^ 
you have not been well faid ? But that the particulars which remain to be 
difeufied require greater indulgence, as being mote difficult, this I will en- 
deavour to fliow. For he, O Timicus, who difeourfes concerning the Gods 
to men, may more eafily appear to fpeak all that is fufficient than he who 
difeourfes concerning mortals to you. For the unfkilfulnefs and vehement 
ignorance of the auditors about things of this kind afford a great copia verbo- 
rum to him tvho enters on the difobllion of them : but wc know how we are 
circumftanced with refpefl to the Gods. However, that I may more plainly 
evince what I fay, thus attend to me in what follows ; — It is requilitc that all 
we fhall fay fliould becorhe in a certain refpe^t. an imitation and a refcm • 
blance. But wc fee the facility and fubtilty which take place in the repre- 
fentation exhibited by pidtures of divine and human bodies, in order tiiat 
they may appear to the fpedators to be apt imitations. Wc likewife fee, 
with refpedt to the earth, mountains, rivers, woods,' all heaven, and the re- 
volting bodies which it contains, that at firfl we arc delighted if any one is 
able to exhibit but a flender reprefentation to our view ; but that afterwards, 
as not knowing any thing accurately about fuch-like particulars, wc neither 
examine nor blame thepidures, but ufc an immanifefl: and fallacious adum- 
bration refpefting them. But when any one attempts to reprefent our 
bodies, we acutely perceive what is omitted, through our continual and 
familiar animadverfion of them, and we become fevere judges of him 
who docs not perfeftly exhibit all the requifite fimilitudes. It is Hkewife 
ncceffary to confider the fame thing as taking place in difeourfe. For, with ‘ 
refpeft to things ccleftial and divine, we are delighted with affertions con- 
cerning them that are but in a fmall degree adapted to their nature; but we 
accurately examine things^mortal and human. And hence it is requifite to 
pardon whatever in the enfuing difeourfe may be delivered in an unbecoming 
manner. For it is proper to think, that to affimllate mortal concerns to^ 
opinion, is not an eafy but a difficult talk, I have laid all this, Socrates, 
being willing to remind you, and to fblicit not lefs but greater pardon for 
the following difeourfe. But if my requeft fliall appear to you to be juft, 
do you willingly impart this gift. 

Soc. Why" ftiould wc not, O Critias, Impart^jt ? And Ijefidcs this, the 
fame pardon muft be granted by us to a third. For. it is evident that Her- 
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mocrates who is to ipeak (hortly after, will make the fame requeft. That 
he, therefore, may make a different exordium, and may not be obliged to 
repeat what you have faid, let him know that pardon is granted him^ and let 
him, therefore, prepare to fpeak. But I previoufly announce to you, friend 
Critias, the conceptions of the theatre*. For the poet has approved in a 
wonderful manner the perfon who fpokc in it before ; fo that yov will require 
abundant pardon in attempting to difcharge the office of his fucccffor. 

Her. You announce the fame thing to me, Socrates, as to him. But de- 
fponding men, Critias, never ere£t a trophy. It is, therefore, requifite to 
proceed in a virile manner to the difcourfe, and, invoking Paean and the 
Mufes, to exhibit and celebrate anticnt citizens who were excellent men. 

Crit. O friend Hermocrates, as you are to fpeak on the following day, 
having another to fpeak before you, on this account you are courageous. But 
he will, perhaps, manifefl to you how this is to be accompliflied. You, 
therefore, thus exhorting and encouraging me, I fliall obey ; and befides thofe 
Gods which you have mentioned, 1 fhall invoke others, and efpecially Mne- 
mofyne. For nearly the greateft reafons and difcuflions are contained for us 
in this Divinity. If, then, we can fufficiently remember and relate the narra- 
tion which was once given by the Egyptian priefts, and brought hither by 
Solon, you know that we fhall appear to this theatre to have fufficiently 
accomplifhed our part. This, therefore, muft novv^be done, and without any 
further delay. 

But firft of all we muft recollefl, that the period of time from which a wal- 
ls faid to have fubfifted between all thofe that dwelt beyond and within the 
pillars of Hercules, amounts to nine thoufand years : and this war it ^ now 
requifite for us to difcTufs. Of thofe, therefore, that dvyelt within the pillars 
of Hercules, this city was the leader, and is faid to have fought in every 
battle ; but of thofe beyond the pillars, the kings of the Atlantic illand were 
the leadersT But this ifland we faid was once larger than Libya and Afia, 
butts now a tnafs of impervious mud., through concujftons of the earth \ fo that 
thofe who are failing in the vajl fea can no longer find a pajfage from hence 
thither. The courfe of our narration, indeed, will unfold the many bar- 
barous nations and Grecian tribes which then exifted, as they may happen 

> This fpeech of Hermocrates is not extant. ’ Viz. the pcifons of the dialogue. 
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tc> prefqat themfelvcs ft), mt vi(JMA : but it is ncceflary to relate, in the firft 
place, the wars of the Atheim^us an4 their adverfaries, together with the 
power aqd the politics of each. And in dlfcourfing of thefe we Ihall give 
the preference to our ovyn people.. 

The Gods, then, once were locally allotted * the whole earth, but not with 
contentioiji : for it would be abfuM that the Gods fhould be igi^iorant of what 
is adapted to every one, or that, knowing that which rather belongs to others,, 
they Ihould endeavour, through ftrife, to poflfefe what is not their own. 
Likewife, receiving places agreeable to them, from the allotments of juftice,, 
they inhabited the various regions of the earth. la confequence of this, too, 
like {hepKerds, they nourilhed us as their podeffions, flocks, and herds ; with 
this exception, however, that they did not force bodies to bodies in the fame 
manner as fhepherds, who, when feeding their cattle,. compel them to come 
together with blows : but they confidered us as a docile and obedient animal ; 
and, as if piloting a pliant (hip, employed perfuafioii for the rudder; and 
with this conception as the leader, they governed the whole mortal race^ 
Different Gods, therefore, being allotted, adorned different places. But 
Vulcan and Minerva who poflefs a common nature, both becaufe they 

are 

* As, according to the theology of Plato, there is not one fatlicr of the univerfc only, one 
providence, and one divine law, but many fathers fubordinate to the one firit father,, many ad- 
miniftrators of providence poftcrior to, and comprehended in, the one univerfal providence of the 
demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceeding from one firft law, it is neceflary that there 
fliould be different attotmenta, and a divcrfity of diviVic.diftribution. The allotment, however, 
of a divine nature is a government exempt from all paffivity, and a providential energy about the 
fub]e6i»cf its government 

* Vulcan is that divine power which prcfidcs over the fl>crmatic and phyfical reafons, or pro^ 

duflive principles, which the univeife contains t for whatever Nature accomplifhes by verging- 
towards bodies, Vulcan performs in divine and exempt manner, by moving Nature, and ufing her 
as an inflrument in his own proper fabrication'; fince natural heat has a VulcaniarKcharadlcriftic, 
and was produced by Vulcan for the purpofe of fabricating a corporeal nature. Vulcan, there- 
fore, is that power which perpetually prcGdcs over the fluctuating nature of bodies ; and hence, 
fays Olympiodorus, he operates with bellows (iv ; which occultly fignifies his operating in 

natures {ayn rcu iv rati'^u^art)* But by forth we muff underftand mattery which was thus fymbo- 
lically denominated by the antients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. Nymph. By Mhierva 
we muff underftand the fummit {uopypn) of all-thofe intellectual natures that refidc in Jupiter, ^he 
artificer of the world: or, in other words, (he is that deity which illuminailcs all mundane natures 
with intelligence. Tvhc Athenians, tbereforcj who are fouls of a Minerval charaCleriffic, may be 
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are the ofFspring of the fame father, and becaufe, through philofophy and 
the ftudy of arts, they tend to the fitne things ; — thefe, I fay, yj eonfequence 
of this, received one allotment, viz. this region, as being naturally allied and 
adapted to virtue and prudence. But thefe Divinities having produced 
worthy, earth-born men, arranged in their intelledual part the order of a 
polity. Of thefe men the names are preferved ; but their works, through 
the extindtion of thofe that received them, and length of time, have dlfap- 
peared. For the furviving race of men, as has been obferved before, are 
always mountaineers, and void of difcipline, who have only heard the names 
of men that were powerful in the region, and who, befidcs this, have been 
acquainted but with few of the tranfadlions ^ the country. In eonfequence, 
therefore, of loving thefe antient men, they gave the names of them to their 
children : but they were ignorant of the virtues and laws of thofe before 
them ; for of thefe they knew nothing, but what they gathered from cer- 
tain obfeure rumours ; and as for many generations tliey were in want of 
neceflaries, both they and their ’children direded tlicir attention to the par- 
ticulars of which they were deftitute, difcourfed about thefe, and neglcdcd 
paft and antient tranfadions. For mythology, and an inveftigation of 
antient affairs, commence in cities in cotijundion with Icifure, when the 
neceffarics of life are procured ; but not before. On this account the names 
of antient tranfadions were preferved, without any account of the tranf- 
adions themfeives. But I infer that this was the cafe, faid Solon, becaufe 
thofe priefts, in their narration of the war at that period, iulerted many 
names fimilar to thofe that were adopted afterwards, fuch as Cecrops, 
Erechtheus, Erichthonius, Erifichthbn, and many other of thofe names which 
arc comrtiemorated prior to Thefeus. This was likewife the cafe with the 
names of the women. The figure too and ftatue of Minerva evinced, that 
at that period the fludies of women and men with refped to war were 
common, as an armed image was then dedicated to the Goddefs ; this ferving 
as a document, that among animals of the fame fpecies both male and 
female are naturally able to purfiie in common every viitue, which is 

very propfrly faid to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, who perpetually 
imitote* the intelle<anal energy of Minerva in hU fabrication of the fenfible uiuverfe, imparls to 
them through this imitation thofe vMef, and fpermatic reafins, through which in conjunftion 
with nuttier they become inhabitants of this terreftrlal abode. 
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adapted to their fpecies. But at that time many other tribes of citizens 
dwelt in this region, who were Ikilled ip the fabricative arts, and in agri- 
culture. The warlike tribe, however, lived from the firft feparate from 
divine men, and pofleffed every thing requifite to aliment and education. 
None of them, however, had any private property ; for all of them confidered 
all things as common. They likewife did not think it worth while to 
receive from other citizens beyond a fufficiency of nutriment; and they 
engaged in all thofe purfuits which We related yefterday as pertaining to the 
guardians of our republic. . It was likewife plaufibly and truly laid of our 
region,- that, in the lirft place, at that time its boundaries extended, on one 
fide to the Illhmus, and on th||Pther to Epirus, as far as to Cithaeron and 
Parncthe. Thofe boundaries are on the delcent, having Oropia on the right 
hand, and limiting Afopus toward the fea on the left. It is likewife faid 
that the whole earth was vahquilhed by the valour of this region ; and that 
on this account it was at that time able to fupport the numerous army 
formed from the furrounding inhabitants. But this it is faid was a mighty 
proof of virtue. For vrhat is now left of this country may contend with 
any other in fertility of foil, in the goodnefs of its fruits, and in paftures 
accommodated to every fpecies of animals. But thcii it produced all thefe, 
not only thus beautiful, but likewife in the greateft abundance. But how is 
this credible i And by what arguments can it be Ihown that thefe arc the 
remains of the land that then exifted The whole of this region is fituated 
like a long promontory, extending into the fea, from the other continent. 
This the profound-receptacle of the fea every way fiirrounds. Js, therefore, 
many and mighty deluges hapfiened in that period of nine thoufand years (for 
fo many years have elapfed from that to the prefent time), the defloxions of 
the earth at thele times, and during thele calamities, from elevated places, 
did not, as they are elfcwhcrc wont to do, accumulate any hillock which 
deferves to be mentioned, but, always flowing in a drcle, at lengtii vaniflied 
in a profundity. The parts, therefore, that are left at prefent arc but as 
fmall iflands, if compared with thole that exited at that time ; and may be 
faid to refemblc the bones of a difealed body ; fuch of the earth as was foft 
and fat being waflied away, and a thin body of the country alone remaining. 
But at that time the laud, being unmingled, contained mountains and lofty 
hills? and the plains, which are now denominated Pbellei, were then full of 
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fat earth; and the mountains abounded with woods, of which there are 
evident tokens even at prefent. For there are mountains which now 
only afford nutriment for bees, hut formerly, and at no very diftant period, 
the largeft trees were cut down from thofe mountains, as being adapted 
for buildings ; and of thcfe edifices, the coverings flill remain. There were 
likewife many other lofty domeftic trees; ’and moft fertile paftures for 
cattle. This region, too, every year enjoyed prolific rain, which did not 
then, as now, run from naked earth into the fea, but, being colleded in great 
abundance from lofty places, and preferved for ufe in certain cavities of the 
earth, diffufed copious ftreams of fountains and rivers to every part of the 
country; the truth of which is confirmed by certain facred remains which 
are flill to be fecn in the antient fountains. And fuch was the natural con- 
dition of this region formerly ; befides which, it was cultivated, as it is 
reafonable to fuppofe it would be, by real hufbandmen, who were men of 
elegant manners, and of a difpofition naturally good ; who poffefled a mofl 
excellent foil, moll abundant llreams of water, and a moll falubrious tem- 
perament of air. 

But the city at that time was built in the following manner : In the firll 
place, the Acropolis was not then, as it is at prefent. For now one rainy 
night having foftened the bare land round about, in a remarkable degree, at 
the fame time produced an earthquake ; and thus there hapliened a third 
fatal inundation of water, prior to the deluge of Deucalion >. But prior tp 
this, the magnitude of the Acropolis extended as far as to Eridanus and 
IlilTus, comprehended within itfelf Pnyx, and Lycabetus, and was bounded 
in a direflion oppofite to Pnyx. All the land too was glebous, except a 
few places in a more elevated lituation which were plain. Its exterior 
parts on the left hand were inhabited by artills and hulbandmen, who cul- 
tivated the neighbouring land. But the warlike tribe alone inhabited the 
elevated papts, about the temple of Minerva and Vulcan, being difiiibuted 
in one enclpfure round the garden as it were of one edifice. For thole who 
raifed public buildings, and common banquets for the winter fealbii, to- 
gether with whatever is adapted to a common polity, and who furnilhed 
both thefe, and temples themfelves, without gold and filvcr, all of this dc- 

’ The deluge of Deucalion appears to be the fame with that which Is mentioned by Mofesi but 
the Jews had no knowledge of any other. 
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fcription dwelt in the northern parts of this region. For gold and filvcr 
were not employed by any one at any time ; but, purfuing a middle courfc 
between arrogance andilliberdlity, they built moderate houles, in which both 
they, and the ofFspring of their offspring growing old, they always left them 
to others like thcmfclves. fummer they uled gardens, gymnafia, and 

public banquets, in places fituWd towards the fouth. There was likewife 
one fountain in the place where the Acropolis is now fituated, which having 
been exhaufted by earthquakes, fmall circulating ftreams alone remain at 
prefent. ■ But at that time every, part was abundantly fupplied with fprings 
of water, which were of a falutary temperament both in fummer and winter. 
In this manner, then, tbefe places were formerly inhabited ; and the men of 
whom we have been fpeaking were guardians of their own citizens, but 
leaders of the other willing Greeks. They likewife were efpecially caieful 
that there might always be the lame number of men and women who by 
their age are able to fight, and that this number might not be lei's than 
twenty thoufand. Thefe men, therefore, being fuch as we have deferibed, 
and always juftly adminiftering in this manner both their own affairs and 
thofe of all Greece, they were efteemed and renowned beyond every other 
nation by all Europe and Afia, both for the beauty of their bodies and the 
all- various virtue of their fouls. 

In the next place, I fhall communicate to you from the beginning the 
particulars refpefting the adverfarics of thefe men, if I am able to recolleft 
what I heard when I was a boy. But, fomewhat prior to this narration, it is 
proper to obferve, that you mull not be furprifed at often hearing me mention 
Grecian names of barbarous men. For the caufe of this is as follows : — 
Solon Intending to infert this narration into his verfes, inveftigated for this 
purpofc the power of names, and found that thofe firft Egyptians who com- 
mitted thefe particulars to writing transferred thefe names into their own 
tongue. He, therefore, again receiving the meaning of every •name, intro- 
duced that meaning into our language. And thefe writings were in the 
poffefllon of my grandfather, and are npw in mine : they were likewife the 
fubjefl of my meditation while I was a’ boy. If, therefore, in the courfe of 
this narration you hear fuch names as fubfill among us at prefent, you muff 
not be furprifed ; for you know the caufe. But it will require a long dif- 
courfe to fpeak from the beginning, as I did before, concerning the allot- 
ment 
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ment of the Gods, and to (how how thej diftribntcd the whole earth, here 
into larger, and there into lefTer allotments, and procured temples and facri- 
fices for themlelves. Neptune, indeed, being allotted the Atlantic iflaud, 
fettled his offspring by a mortal woman in a certain part of the ifland, of the 
following defcription. Towards the fea, bit* in the middle of the ifland, 
there was a plain, which is faid to have been the moft beautiful of all plains, 
and diflinguifhed by the fertility of the foil. Near this plain, and again in 
the middle of it, at the diAance of fifty ftadia, there was a very low moun- 
tain. This was inhabited by one of thofe men who in the beginning fprung 
from the earth, and whofc name was Evenor. This man living with a 
woman called Leucippe had by her Clites, who was his only daughter. But 
when the virgin arrived at maturity, and her father and mother were dead, 
Neptune ' being captivated with her beauty had connexion with her, and 
enclofed the hill on which fhc dwelt with fpiral ftreams of water ; the fea 
and the land at the lame time alternately forming about each other lefTer 
and larger zones. Of thefe, two were formed by the land, and three by the 
fea; and thefe zones, as if made by a turner^s wheel, were in all parts cqui. 
diAaiit from the middle of the ifland, fo that the hill was inacceffible to men. 
Foi*at that time there were no Ihips, and the art of failing was then un- 
known.- But Neptune, as being a divinity, eafily adorned the ifland in the 
middle ; caufed two fountains of water to fpring up from under the earth, 
one cold and the other hot ; and likewife beflowed all-various and fiifficient 
aliment from the earth. He alfo begat and educated five male twins ; and 
having diftiibuted all the Atlantic ifland into ten parts,, he beftowed upon 
his firft-born Ion his maternal habitation and the furrounding land ; this being 
the largcft and the beft divifion. He likewife eftablifhed this fon king of 
the whole ifland, and made the reft of his fons governors. But he gave to 
each of them dominion over many people, and an extended tradt of land. 
Befides thisy-too, he gave alf of theni names. And his firft-born fon, indeed, 
who was the king of all the reft, he called Atlas, whence tlie whole ifland 
was at that' time dcnomuiated Atlantic. But the twin Ion that was born 

• A d*moniacal Neptune, or a dxmon be'onging to the order of Neptune, I-f contributing to 
the procreation of the offspring of Clites, is, in mythological language, f.iid to have been cap- 
tivated with her beauty, and to have had connedlion with her. See the lirfi note to the Life of 
Plato by Olytnpiodorus. 
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immediately after Atlas, and who was allotted the extreme parts of the 
illand, towards the pillars of Hercules, as far as, to the region which af pre- 
fent from that place is called Gadiric, he denominated according to his 
native tongue Gadirus, but which we call in Greek Eumelus. Of his 
fecond twin offspring, he calledstone Ampheres, and the other Eudaemon. 
The firll-born of his third offspring he denominated Mnefeus, and the fecond 
Autochthon. The elder of his fourth iffue he called Elafippus, and the 
younger Meftor. And, laftly, he denominated the firft-born of his fifth iffue 
Azaes, and the fecond Diap/epes, All thefe and their progeny dwelt in this 
place, for a prodigious number of generations, ruling over many other iflands, 
and extending their empire, as we have faid before, as far as to Egypt and Tyr- 
rhenia. But the race of Atlas was by far the moft honourable ; and of thefe, 
the oldeft king always left the kingdom, for many generations, to the cldcft 
of his offspring. Thefe, too, pofTeffed wealth in fuch abundance as to fur- 
pafs in this refped all the kings that were prior to them i nor will any that 
may fucceed them eafily obtain the like. They had likewife every thing 
provided for them which both }n a city and every other place is fought after 
as ufeful for the purpofes of life. And they were ftipplied, indeed, with many 
things from foreign countries, on account of their extenfive empire ; but the 
illand afforded them the greater part of every thing of which they flood in 
need. In the firft place, the illand fupplied them with fuch things as are 
dug out of mines in a Iblid ftate, and with fuch as are melted : and ori- 
chalcum ‘, which is now but feldom mentioned, but then was much cele- 
brated, was dug out of the earth in many parts of the ifland, and was con- 
fidered as the moft honourable of all metals except gold. Whatever, too, the 
woods afford for builders the illand produced in abundance. There were 
likewife fufficient paftures there for tame and lavage animals ; together with 
a prodigious number of elephants. For, there were paftures for all fuch ani- 
mals as are fed in lakes and rivers, on mountains,' and in plains, “And, in like 
manner , there was fufficient aliment for the largeft and moft* voracious kind 
of animals. Belides this, whatever of odoriferous the eartli nourifties at 
prefent, whether roots, or grafs, or w'ood, or juices, or gums, flowers, or 
fruits, — thefe the ifland produced, and produced them well. Again, the 

* It U uncertain whit this orichalcunj was : perhaps it was the fame with platina. 
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bore mil|^aua dg fruits, fuch, as wc ufe for food, and of which wc 

“‘4^ denominate'd us leguminous,) 
f^ether w|th (uch mcats^^ as trees afford. Here, 

Ipcwifc, there, ^^re, '’treesr Whofe;^ruUl ^ for' the feke of iport and 

]^i?a“ruye, aaCwbicK It Is di|cpTt tb conc^J together with fucfi daiiities as 
are ufed, as^hb remedies of fati&tj, anff.ar|^rateful to the^weary. All thefe 
an iflahd which opce exifted, bore %ired, beautiful', bud wonderful, and in 
infinite abundance, the inhabitant too^ ‘receiving aU thefe from the earth, 
conflruaed temples, royal habitatibh's,' ports'; docks, Vhd al^ 
region, difpofitig theth in the following manhcr :~In the firft place, thofe 
who refided about the antient metropolis united by bridges thofe zbhes of 
the fea which ^ye before mcnt'ion,cdi and made a road both to the external 
parts and to the royal abode, 6ut thejialace of the king was from the firft 
immediately raifed in this very habitition of the God and their anceftors. 
This being adorned by one perfoh’afteir^anbtber m continued fucce/Iion, the 
latter of each always furpafting’ the forme’r in/the ornaments he beftowed, 
the palace became at length aftouifhihgly large and beautiful. For they dug 
a trench as far as to theoutermoft zohe, which commencing from the fta 
extended three acres in breadth, and fifty ftadia in length. And that fhips 
might fail from this fea to that zone as a port, they enlarged its mouth, fo 
that it might be fufficicKi to receive the laVgeft vcffelsl They likewife divided 
by bridges thofe zones of the earth which feparated the zones of the fea, fo 
that with one three- banked galley they might fail from one zone to the 
other ; and covered- tlw tipper part, of the zones in fuch a rnanner that they 
might fail under them. For the Ups of the zones of earth were higher 
than the fea. But the greateft^bf thefe’zones, towards which the fea diredted 
its courfe, was, in breadth three' ftadia the next in order was of the fame 
dimenfion. ' But, of the' other " two, the watery circle was in breadth two 
ftadia; and that of earth wW agaiii equal to' the pteceding circle of water: 
but the" zone which rah fdbfi'd the tfland in the middle was one ftadium in 

breadth. The ifland whidi contained tbe'palace of the king was live ftadia 
ia diameter. This, together with "the zones, and the bridge which was 
every way an acre in breadth, they Inclofed with a wall of ftonc, and raifed 
towers and gates on the bridges actoiFding to the couffe of the fea. Stones, 
tbo, were dug out frOm under the ifland, on all tides of it, and from within 
VOL. ir, 4 P 
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and without the zones : <bme of which were white, others black, and others 
red : and thefe ftonc quarries^ bn iccoiint ^ the civity of the rock, alFbrdcd 
two convenient docks. With rtei^eit to the edifices,' fbme were of a fimple 
ftru(5ture, and others were raifed frotn. ftoncs of ‘different Colours ; thus by 
variety purluing plbafiire, whicii 'was allied to their nature. They likewife 
covered the fupe'rficies of the wall WMbh inclofed the moft outward zone 
With brafs, ufing it for this purpofe as an ointment J but they covered the 
fupcrficies of that wall whfch hVclofed the interior zone with tin : and laftly, 
tiiey cbv’cred that which inclofed the acropolis with orichalcum, which fliincs 
with a fiery (plendburi- 

The royal palace within the atAojfloliS Was Conftruaed as follows In the 
middle of it there was a tctorplo, difiScult of accefs, fecred to Clites and Nep- 
tune, and which was furrbunded with an i'nclolurfeof gold, in this place 
affembling in the beginning, they produced the race of ten kings ; and from the 
ten divifions of the Whbfe rie^bn here colIe2ted every year, they performed 
feafonablc lacrificcs to each. But the temple of Neptune was one ftadium 
in length, and three acres in ^eadth ; and its altitude was commenfurate 
to its length and breadth. There wa's Ibmfething, however, barbaric in its 
form. All the external parts -eft the tefe’ple, exeept the fummit, were co- 
vered with, fdver ; fefr that Whs eoverid Wfth gold. With refpedt to the 
internal jsaYts, the roof Was entirely ftJrined from ivory, variegated with 
gold, filver, and briChalcuin'; butksto a'ft thfc 'other parts, .fuch as the Walls, 
pillars, and pavement, thefe weffc adbi*ned with orichalcam. Golden ftatues, 
too, were placed in the teihplfe^, and fhfe God himfelf Was reprefented ffand- 
ing on a chariot, and gOv'ermng fix-Wlngfed horfes ; While, at the fame time, 
through his magnitude, he tbuchfed the roof With his head. An hundred 
Nereids upon dolphins were d'rCularly difpofed about’him ; for at that time 
this was fuppofed to be the bUinber of the Nereids. There were likewife 
many other ftatues of private perfofts dedicated within the temple. Round the 
temple, on the outfide; ftood golden images of all the women and men that 
had decended from thfe ten kinigs together with many other ftatues of kings 
and private perfbiis, which had been dedicated from the city, and from foreign 
parts that were in fubjedlioirio the Atlantic Ifland. There was an altar, too, 
which accorded in hifagnitude ao'd Conftrufitioii with the other ornaments of 
the temple; and in like manner, the palace was adapted to the magnitude 
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of the empire, and the decorations of the facred concerns. The inhabitants, 
likewife, ufed fountains both of hot and cold water, whofe ftreams were 
copious, and naturally falubrious and pleafant in a wonderful degree. About ' 
the fountains, too, edifices were conftruded, and trees planted, adapted to 
thefe fontal waters. Receptacles of water, likewife, were placed round the 
fountains, fome of which were expofed to the • open air, but others were 
covered, as containing hot baths for the winter feafon. Of thefe receptacles^ 
fome were appropriated to the royal family, and others, apart from thefe, to 
private individuals ; and again, fome were fet apart for women, and others 
for horfes and other animals of the yoke ; a proper ornament at the fame 
time being diftributed to each. They likewife brought defluent ftreams to 
the grove of Neptune, together with all-various trees of an admirable beauty 
and height, through the fecundity of the foil ; and thence they derived thefe 
ftreams to the exterior circles, by conduding them though channels over 
the bridges. But in each, ifland of thefe exterior circles there were many 
temples of many Gods, together with many gar.lens, and gymnalia apart 
from each other, fome for men, and others for horfes. But about the middle 
of the largeft of the iflands there was a principal hippodrome, which was a 
ftadi«m in breadth, and the length of which extended round the whole cir- 
cle, for the purpofc of exefcifuig the horfes. Gn all fides of the hippodrome 
ftoo'd the dwellings of' the officers of the guards. But the defence of the 
place was committed to the more faithful foldiers, who dwelt in the fmaller. 
circle, and before the acropolis ; and the raoft faithful of all the foldiers were 
alfigned habitations within the acropolis, and round the royal abodes. The 
docks, likewife, were full of three-banked galleys, and of fuch apparatus as 
is adapted to velTels of this kind. And in this manner the parts about the 
royal palaces were difpoled. But having pafled beyond the external ports, 
which were three in numbeir, a circular wall prefented itfelf to the view, 
beginnin'g“'Trom the fea, and every way diftant from the greateft of the 
circles and the port by an interval of fifty ftadia. This wall terminated in 
the mouth of the trench which was^ towards the fea. .The whole fpace, too, 
inclofed by the wall was crowded with houfes ; and the bay and the 
greateft harbour were full of ftiips and merchants that came from all parts. 
Hence, through the great multitude that were here alTcmbled, there was an 
all-various clamour and tumult both by day and night. And thus we have 
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nearly related the particiUars refpefting the city and the antient habitation, 
as they were then unfolded by the Egyptian priefts. In the next place, we 
•fhall endeavour to relate wliat was the nature, and what the arrangeri>cnt, of 
the reft of the region. 

Firft, then, every place is faid to have been very elevated and abrupt which 
was fituated near the fea ; but all the land round. the city was a plain, which 
circularly inverted the city, but was itfelf circularly inclofed by mountains 
which extended as far as to the fea. This plain too was fmooth and equa- 
ble ; and its whole length, from one fide to the other, was three thouland 
ftadia ; but, according to its middle from the fea upwards, it was two thou- 
fand ftadia. The whole ifland, likewife, was fituated towards the fouth, but 
from its extremities was expofed to the north. Its mountains were then 
celebrated as furpafiing all that exift at prefent in multitude, magnitude, and 
beauty ; and contained many villages, whofe inhabitants were wealthy. 
Here, too, there were rivers, lakes, and meadows, which afforded fuflicient 
nutriment for all tame and fiivage animals ; together with woods, various 
both in multitude and kind, and in abundance adequate to the feveral pur- 
pofes to which they are fubfervient. This plain, therefore, both by nature 
and the labours of many kings in a long period of time, was replete jivith 
fertility. Its figure, too, was that of a fquare, for the mofl' part ftraight and 
long; but on account of the trench which was dug round it, it was deficient 
in ftraightnefs. The depth, breadth, and length of this trench arc incredible, 
when compared with other labours accompli/hed by the hands of men : but, 
at the fame time, we muft relate what we have heard. Its depth was one 
acre ; and its breadth every where a ftadium. And as it was dug round the 
whole plain, its length was conlequently ten thoufand- ftadia '. This trench 
received the ftreams falling from the mountains, and which, circularly flow- 
ing round the plain towards the city, and being colledlcd from different 
parts, at length poured themfelves from the trench into the fe.t; Ditches 
one hundred feet in breadth, being cut in a right line from this part, were 
again lent through the plain into the trench near the fea : but thefe were 
feparated from each other by an interval of one hundred ftadia. The iuha- 
hit.ints brought wood to the city from the mountains, and other feafonable 

' I l at is, 1250 miles. This trench, howcycr, was not a more furprifaig effort of human 

li.r.i , loan is the prefent wall of China. 
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articles, in twofold velTels, through the trenches ; for the trenches interfeacd 
each other obliquely, and towards the city. ' Every year, too, they twice 
colle-^ed the fruits of the earth ; in winter ufing the waters from Jupiter, 
atid in luramer bringing the produdions of the earth through the ftreains 
deduced from the trenches. With refped to the multitude of men in the 
plain ufeful for the purpofes of war, it was ordered that a commander in 
chief ihould be taken out of each allotment. But the magnitude of eaclr 
allotted portion of land was ten times ten ftadia ; and the number of all tlie 
allotments was fixty thoufand. There is faid to have been an infinite. num- 
ber of men from the mountains and the reft of the region ; aiul all of them 
were diftributed according to places and villages into thefe allotments, under 
their refpedtive leaders. The commander in chief, therefore, of each divi- 
iion was ordered to bring into the field of battle a fixlh part of the war- 
chariots, the whole amount of which was ten thoufand, together with two 
hof ' 3 and two charioteers : and again, it was decreed that he (hould 
briiig two horfes yoked by the fide of each other, but witliout a feat, toge- 
ther with a man who might defeend armed with a fmall lliield, and who 
after the charioteer might govern the two horfes: likewife, tliat lie Ihould 
bring two heavy-armed foldiers, two (lingers, three light-armed foldicrs, three 
hurlers of ftones, and three jaculafors, together W'ith four Tailors, in order 
to fill up the number of men fufficient for one thoufand two hundred fiiips. 
And in this manner w'crc the warlike aftairs of the royal city dilpofed. But 
thofe of the other nine cities were difpofed in a different manner, which it 
wovild require a long time to relate. The particulars refpefting the governors 
were inftituted from the beginning as follows : — Each of the ten kings pof- 
felTcd abfolute auffimfty both over the men and tlie greater part of the laws 
in his own divifion, and in his own city, punifliing and putting to death whom- 
foever he pleafed. But the government and communion of thefe kings with 
each other were conformable to the mandates given by Neptune ; and tliis 
was likewife the cafe u ith their laws. Thefe mandates were delivered to them 
by their anceftors inferibed od a pillar of orichalcum, which was ereefted about 
the middle of the ifland, in the temple of Neptune. 'Ihcfe kings, there- 
fore, aflemhlcd together every fifth, and alternately every fixth year, lor 
tlie purpofe of diftributing an equal part both to the even anJ the odd ; and, 
6 ’ when 
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when afTemblcd, they deliberated on the public affairs, inquired if any one 
had a61cd improperly, and, if He had, called him to account for his condudt. 
But when they were about to fit inw judgment on-any one, they bound each 
other by the following . compafl- As, ipriorto this judicial procefs, there 
were bulls in the tcmple,of'*Ncptune,-fr,ee from all rcftraint,.they feleded ten 
of thefe,- and vowed ito the God,ithey would 'offer a facrifice which lhould.be 
acceptable to him, viz.a.vidim,taketuwithout iron, and hunted with clubs 
and fnares.. Hence, -whatever, -bull was caught by them they, led to -the 
pillar, .and. cut its -throat -on the fummit of the column, . agreeably to the 
written mandates. - But on the pillar, befides the laws, there was an oath, 
fupplicating mighty imprecations againft thofe that were difobedieait.' When, 
therefore, facrificing according to their laws, -they began to 'burn alUthe 
members of the bull, they poured out of a* full bowl a quantity of clotted blood 
for each of . them, and gave the; refbto the fire ;;at'the. fame time luftrating . 
the pillar.* After this, drawing outfof the .bowl in golden cMps^and making a 
libation in the fire, they took an oath that-they would judge according to 
the laws infcribed on the pillar, and would punifh any one who prior to 
this .fhould be found, guilty; and likewife that they would never willingly 
tranfgrefs any one of the written mandates. They added, that they would 
neither govern, nor be obedient to any one who. governed,' contrary to the 
prefcribed laws of their country. When every onediad thus fupplicated 
both for himfelf and thofe of his race, after be had drunk, and had dedi- 
cated the golden cup to the ISfempJe of the Gbd, he withdrew to the fupper, 
and his neceflary concerns. But when it was dark, and the fire about the 
facrifice was abated, all of them, invefted with a mofl: beautiful azure gar- 
ment, and fitting on the ground near the burnt vidtims, fpent the' whole 
night in extinguifhing the fire offtfee facrifice, and in judging and being 
judged, if any perfon had accufed fome one of -them -of having tranfgreffed 
the laws. 

When the judicial procefs was finilhed, and day appeared, they wrote 
the dccifions in a golden table, which together with their garments they 
dedicated as monuments, in the temple of the God. There were allb 
many other laws refpedking facred concerns, and fuch as were peculiar to 
the feveral kings ; but the greateft were the following That they ftiould 
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never wage war againft each other, and that ali of them fliould give affift- 
ance if any perfoa in fome one of their cities ihould endeavour to extirpate 
the royal race. And as they confulted in common refpcdling war and other 
aflions, in the fame manner as their anceftors, they affigned the empire to 
the Atlantic family. But they did not permit the king to put to death any 
of his kindred, unlefs it feemed fit to more than five out of the ten kings. 
Such then being the power, and of fuch magnitude, at that time, in thole 
places, Divinity transferred it from thence to thefc parts, as it is reported, on 
the following occafion. For many generations, the Atlantics, as long as the 
nature of the God was fufficicnt for them, were obedient to the laws, and 
benignantly affefled toward a divine nature, to which they were allied. 
For they poflelTed true, and in every refpedt magnificent conceptions; and 
employed mildnels in conjundlon with prudence, both in thofe cafual cir- 
cumftances w'hich are always taking place, and towards each other. TIcnce, 
derpifing every thing except virtue, they confidered the concerns of the pre- 
I'ent life as trifling, and therefore eafilyiendured them ; and were of opinion 
that abundance of riches and other pofleflions was notliing more than a 
burthen. Nor were they intoxicated by luxury, nor did they fall into error, 
inconfequenceof being blinded by incontinence ; but, being fober and vigi- 
lant, they acutely perceived that all thefe things were increafed through com- 
mon fricndlhip, in conjunaion with virtue ; but that, by eagerly purfuing 
and honouring them, thefc external goods themfelves were corrupted, and, 
together with them, virtue and common fricndlhip were deflroyed. From 
realoning of this kind, and from the continuance of a divine nature, all the 
particulars which we have previoufly dilculled, were incrcalcd among them. 
But when that poison of divinity, or divine deftiny, which they enjoyed, 
vanillied from among them, in confequeuce of being frequently mingled with 
much of a mortal nature, and human manners prevailed, then, being no 
longer afStSlo bear the events of the prefent life, they afted in a difgraccful 
manner. Hence, to thofe who were capable of feeing, they appeared to be 
bafe charaders, men who feparated things moll beautiful from fuch as are 
moft honourable: but by thofe who were unable to perceive the true life, 
which condu6ls to felicity, they were confidered as then in the highcft 

deo-ree worthy and bleflcd, in confequcnce of being filled with an unjull: 
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defire of poffefling, and tranfcending in power. But Jupiter, the God of 
Gods, who governs by law, and who is able to perceive every thing of this 
kind, when he faw that an equitable race was in a miferable condition, and 
was defirous of punifhing them, in order that by acquiring temperance they 
might poflefs more elegant manners, excited all the Gods to aflemble in 
their moft honourable habitation, whence, being feated as in the middle of 
the univerfe, he beholds all fuch things as participate of generation: and 
•* having aflembled the Gods, he thus addreflTed them ;*****f**** 
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Page 473. The former of thejc is^ indeed^ apprehended hy intelligence in ccnjunflicn vjitU 

reafon. 

I-.ET us, in the firft place, confiJer how manifold intelligence is, and colleft by 
rea.bning its various progredions. The firll intclhgence, therefore, is intelligible, 
which pafTes into the fame with the intelligible, and is in no refpedt different from iu 
This is effential intelligence and offence itfelf, becaufe every thing in the intelligible 
fubfifls after this manner, viz. effentially and intelligibly. The fecond is that which 
conjoins intelleft with the intelligible, poffefling an idiom coniicblive and collefUve 
of the extremes, and being life and power ; filling, indeed, intellcfl from the Intcllb 
gible, in which alfo It eftablifhes intelleft. The third Is the conjoined intelligence 
in a Divine Intelleft itfelf, being the energy of intelleft, through which It embraces 
the intelligible which it contains, and according to which it underfiands and is what it 
is: for, it is energy and intelligence itfelf, not indeed intelligible, but intellcftual 
intelligence. Tl>/^inteliigencc of partial intellefts poffeffes the fourth order ; for each 
of thefe contens all things partially, viz. intclleft, intelligence, the intelligible, through 
which iy'is cpnjoined with wholes, and underftands the whole intelligible w'orld. The 
j^ir^iiSclligence is that of the rational foul ; for as the rational foul is called intellcft, 
its knowledge is intelligence, viz. a tranfitivc intelligence, w iih which time is con- 
mte. In the fixth place, you may rank, if you pleafe, phantaftic knowledge, which 
is by fome denominated intelligence, and the phantafy itfelf is called a paffive Intel- 
left, becaufe it knows whatever it knows inwardly, and accompanied with types and 
Agures. For it is common to all intelligence to poflefs the objefts of its knowledge 
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inivardly, and in this it differs from fenfe. But the higheft kmd of Intelligence is the 
thing known itfelf* The fecond is that which' fees the firft totally, and is the thing 
known fecondarily. The third is the thing known partially, but perceives wholes 
through that which is partial* ' The fourth fees wholes indeed, but partially, and not 
colleftively. And the fifth is a vifion accompanied with palfivity.. Such, therefore, 
are the diverfities of intelligence. 

At prefent, however, neither phantaftic intelligence muft be aflumed ; for this is 
not naturally adapted to know true being, becaufe it is indefinite, and knows the 
imaginable accompanied with figures. Eternal being, however, is unfigured i and, 
in fliort, no irrational knowledge is capaWe of beholding being itfelf, fince neither is 
it nsUurally adapted to perceive univerfal. Nor docs Plato here fignify the intelli- 
gence in the rational foul ; for this does not poffefs colleftive vifion, and that which is 
coordinated with eternal natures, but proceeds according to time. Nor yet are total 
intelligences to be here underftood j for thefe arc exempt from our knowledge 5 but 
Timaeus coordinates intelligence with reafon. The intelligence, therefore, of a partial 
intelled muft now be aflumed ; for it is this in conjundion with which we once faw 
true being. For as fenfe is below the rational foul, fo intelligence is above it. For a 
partial intclled is proximately eftabliflied above ©ur eflfence, which it alfo elevates and 
perfeds ; and to which w'e convert ourfelves when we are purified through philofophy 
and conjoin our intellcdual power with its intelligence. This partial intelled is par- 
ticipated by all other proximate dsemoniacal fouls, and illuminates ours, when we con- 
vert ourfelves to it, and render our reafon intelledual. It is this intelled which Plato 
in the Phsedrus calls the governor of the foul, and fays that lUalone underftands true 
being, which is alfo perceived in conjundion with this intelled, foul which is 

nouriflicd with intelled and feience. In fhort, as every partial foul isl-%.'f^ntially fuf- 
pended from a certain daemon, and every daemon has a diemoniacal iaii^'^,.^bove 
itfelf, hence, every partial foul will have this intelled ranked prior to itfelf as 
partible elTcnce. Of this intelled, therefore, the firft participant will be a demoniacal • 
foul, but the fccond, the partial fouls under this, which likewife makes them to be partial. 

It alfo appears that the intelled immediately above every daemon, fo far as it is a whole 
and one, is the intelled of the daemon which proximately participates it, but that it 
abb comprehends the number of the fouls which are under it, and the intelledual 
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paradigms of them. Every partial foul, therefore, will have as an indivifible effence 
its proper paradigm, which this intellea contains, and not fimply the whole intcllca, 
in the fame manner as the d?Emon which is effentially its leader. Hence, the impartible 
belonging to every partial foul, may be accurately defined to be the idea of tha^foul, 
comprehended in the one intelleilit which is deflined to be the leader of the dieino.. 
niacal fenes^ under which every fuch foul is arranged. And thus it will be true that 
the intelle^ of every partial foul is alone fupemally eflablifhcd among eternal enutieSj 
and that every fuch foul is a medium between the impartible above it and the partible 
nature below it. This, then, is the intelligence prior to the foul, and whicli ilic foul 
participates when its intelleaual part energizes intelleaually. Hence, in the latter 
part of this dialogue, Plato fays, that this intelligence is in the Gods, but that it k 
participated by a few only of the human race. 

It likewife appears that Plato, unfolding the knowledge of eternal being, calls* it at 
firfl intelligence, but he alfo conjoins with intelligence reafon. For, when reafon un- 
dorftands perpetual being, as reafon it energizes tranfuively, but as perceiving intel- 
leflually it energizes with fimplicity, underftands each particular fo far as fnuple at 
once, but not all things at once, but pafling from one to another, at the fame time 
intelledually perceiving every thing which it traiifitivcly fees, as one and fimplc. 

In the next place, let us confider w^hat reafon is, and how it is connate with Inttl- 
Hgence. Reafon, th^i:)efore, is threefold, doxaflic, fcientific, and intellectual. For 
fince there arc in us opinion, the dianoetic part, and intelleft, which lad is the fum- 
mit of the dianoetic part, and fincc the whole of our elTence is reafon, in each of ihcfe 
parts reafon muft be . differently confidcrcd. But neither is opinion naturally adapted 
to be conjoinoa ^ith the intelligence of intellect in energy j for, on the contrary, it is 
conjoined^ ^(th irrational knowledge, fincc it only knows a thing is, but is igno- 
ray Nor is the dianoetic part, fo far as it proceeds into n’lultitude ainl 

f vilfon, capable of recurring to an intellect above the human foul, but on the con- 
trary, it is feparated through the variety of its rcalbns from intellectual impartibiliry. 
It remains, therefore, that the fummit of the foul, and that which is mod character- 
ized by unity in the dianoetic part, mud be edablifhed in the intelligence of a partial 
intellect, being conjoined with it through alliance. This, then, is the reafon which 
underftands in us intelligibles, and an energy which Socrates in the Republic calls 

• . intelligence. 
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intelligence, in the fame manner as he calls the dianoctic power a knowledge fubfift- 
ing between intelligibles and objefts of opinion. In a fubfequent part of this dialogue, 
Plato fays, that this reafon, together with fcieace, is ingenerated in the foul when re- 
volving about the intelligible. Science, however, has a more various energy, explor- 
ing fome things by others ; but the energy of intellod is more fimple, furveying beings 
by an immediate projeftion of its vifive power. This higheft, therefore, and moft 
- indivifible part of our nature, Plato now denominates reafon, as unfolding to us intcl- 
led and an intelligible effence. For, when the foul abandons phantafy and opinion, 
together with various and indefinite knowledge, and recurs to its own impartibility, 
according to which it is rooted in a partial inteiled, and when recurring it conjoins 
its own energy with the intelligence of this intelleft, then, together with it, it under- 
{lands eternal being, its energy being both one and twofold, and famenefs and repa- 
ration fubfifting in its mtellc£tions. For then the intelligence of the foul becomes 
more collefted, and nearer to eternal natures, that it may apprehend the intelligible 
together with Intcllea, and that our realbn, like a leffer, may energize in conjunaioa 
with a greater, light. 

But how is true being comprehended by a partial intellea, or by reafon ? For true 
being is fuperior to all comprehenfior, and contains in itfelf all tilings with an exempt 
tranfcendcncy. In anfwer to this it may be replied, that intellea. poflefling its own 
intelligible, is on this account faid to comprehend the whole of an intelligible effence ; 
but reafon, through an intelleft coordmate to itfelf receiving cc^epdons of real beings, 
is thus through thefe faid to comprehend being. Perhaps, alio, it may bo faid that 
reafon running round the intelligible, and energizing, and being moved as about a 
centre, thus beholds it; intelligence, indeed, knowing it without- tjJ^nfition and im- 
partibly, but reafon circularly energizing ;ibout its eflcnce, and evolving united fub- 
Alienee of all things which it contains. ji _...v ^ 

Let us, in the next place, conlider what opinion is. According to Plato, tne^^]j|c 
doxaflic power comprchenils die reafons of fenfibles, knows the effence of thefe, and 
that they are, but is ignorant of the caufe of their exiflence ; the dianoctic power, at 
the fame time, knowing both the effcnces and the caufes of fenfibles, but fenfe having 


•jio knowledge of either. For it is clearly fliown in the Theaetetus that fenfe is ignorant 
x>i effence, being perfeflly unacquainted with the caufe of what it knows. Hence it 
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is neceffary that opinion fhould be ranked In the middle^ and. that It fliould know the 
clTences of fenfibles through the reafon« or produaive principles which it contains, hut 
be ignorant of their caufes. For in this right opinion differs from fcicnco,. that it alone 
knows that a thing is, fcience being able to fpeculatc The caule of its fuliliitcnce. 
Scnfe follows opinion, and is a medium between the organ of fenfe and opinion* for 
the organ of fenfe apprehends fenfibleS'^wlth paffivity ; and on this account it is dsftroyed* 
^vhen they are exceffive. But opinion poffeffes a knowledge unattended with paflioiu> 
Senfe participates in a certain refpeft of paflion, but has alfo fomething gnoftic, fo far as 
it is eftabllfhed in thodoxaflic nature, is illuminated by it, and becomes inv'eiled with^ 
reafon, being of itfelf irrational* In this the feries of gnottic powers is terminated, 
of which intelligence is the leader, being above reafon and without tranfuion. But 
reafon has thefecond order, which is tli£ intelHgence of our foul,, and tranfitively paills* 
into contaA with intelligibles. Opinion is in the third rank, being a knowledge of 
fenfibles. And the fourth in gradation is fenfe,- which is an irrational knowledge of 
Ifenfibles. For the dianoc tic power fubfi fling between intelligence and opinion, iVgnoflic 
of middle forms, which require an apprehenficn more obfeure than that of intelligence, 
and more clear than that of opinion. Ilcncc opinion mull be placed next to reafon,. 
bccaufe it poffefles gnoftic reafons ofeffences, but is otherwife irrational, as being igno- 
rant of caufes. But fenfe mufl be confidered as entirely irrational. For, in fhort, each 
of the fenfes knows the paflion fubfifling about the animal from a fenfiblc nature. 'I’hiis,* 
for inftance, with refpedto an apple, the fight.knows that it is red from tlie paflion about 
the eye > the fmell^ that it is fragrant frorn.the paflion about the noffrils ; the taite, that 
it is fweet j and the touch, that it is finooth. What then is it which fays that this thing 
which thus affect* the different fenfes,. is an apple? It is not any one of the partial, 
fenfes j for C'^ch of thefc knows one particular thing pertaining to the apple, but Joes not 
know the whole. Nor yet is this effefted by the common fenfe; for this alone diflin- 
guVl-iii the differences of the paffions ; but does not know that the tiling which pofleffes 
Ifech an effence is the whole. It is evident, therefore, that there is a certain power 
bettor than the fenfes,. which knowing^ the whole prior to thofe things which are as it 
were parts, and beholding the form of this whole, is iinpartibly comicitive of thefe 
many powers. Plato calls this power opinion } and on this account he denominates 
that which isienfible,. the obje^ of opinion.- 
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Further ftill, as the fenfes frequently announce to us things different from \v’hat they 
are in reality, what is it which judges in us, and fays, that the fight, when It afferts that 
the diameter of the fun Is no more than a foot In length, is deceived, and that this alfo 
is the cafe with the tadc of^e difeafed, when honey appears to It to be bitter ? For it 
Is perfeftly evident that in thefe, and all fuch like cafes, the fenfes announce their paf- 
fion, and are not entirely deceived. For they affert thepaflion which is produced about 
tlic inliruments of fenfe, and which is fuch as they announce it to be j but that which 
declares the caufe, and forms a judgment of the paflion. Is different. There is there* 
fore a certain power of the foul which is better than fenfe, and v^hlch no longer knows 
feiifiblcs through an organ, but dirough itfelf, and correds the grofs and inaccurate in* 
formation of fenfe. Nfhis power which fiibfifls as reafon with rc/ped to fenfe, is irrational 
with refped to the knowledge of true beings ; but fenfe is fimply and not relatively irra* 
rionah Hence Socrates in the Republic fliows, that opinion is a medium between 
knowledge ;and ignorance. For it is a rational knowledge, but is mingled with irra* 
tionality, in confequence of knowing fenfiblcs in conjundion with fenfe. Senfe, how- 
ever, is irrational alone; in the firfl place, becaufe it fubfifls in irrational animals, and 
IS cliaradcrKHc of every irrational life ; and in the fccond place, bccaufe contrary to all 
the jVii-ts of the irra.tional foul, it is incapable of being perfuaded by reafon. For the 
irafclble and defiderative parts, fiibmit to reafon, arc obedient to its commands, andre* 

^ cel\c from it luftrudioii. But fenfe, though it flioulJ ten thoufand times hear reafon 
aflerting, that tiie fun is g^^ator than the earth, would at the fame lime fee it of the di- 
mcnfion of a foot, and would not announce it to us in any other way. In the third place, 
Irnfe is inataMial alone, becaufe it docs not know that which it perceives: for it Is not 
naturally adapted to perceive tlie dfence of it. Thus, for inftanc^.^it docs not know 
what a white thing is, but It knows that it is white through pallion. It is alfo diffrlbutcd 
about the indrument of fenfe, and on this account therefore Is irrational. In the fourth 
place, this is true of fenfe, bccaufe it is the boundary of all the feries of knowle^^i ' pof- 
feffes an eflence moll remote from reafon and intcllcd, belongs to things external, aiu$! 
makes its apprehenlion through lx)(’y : for all thefe particulars indicate its irrational 
nature. Every thing generated, therefore, is apprehended by opinion, in (;onjundion 
with fenfe ; the latter announc‘ng the paflions, and the former producing from itfelf the 
rcafons of generated natures, and km wing their effences. And as reafon, whei\ in eon- 
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taft with intelligence, fees the intelligible, fo opinion, coordinated with fenfe, knows i 
that which is generated. For the foul belAg of a middle cfi'ence, fdls up the medium 
between intellcft and an irrational nature : for by her fummit, or th.e vertex of the dia- 
noetic part, (he Is prefent with intellcft, and by her extremity fin; verges to fenfe. 
Hence Timteus, in the former conjundiim, ranked intelligence before reason, as bein.r 
more excellent ; but in the fecond conjunOion he places opinion before fenfe. For there 
reafon is pofterior to intelligence, as being a Icfi'er intclletl ; but here opinion is prior 
to fenfe, as being rational fenfe. Opinion, however, ami reafon bound the whole ex- 
tent of the rational cflence ; but as the great Plotinus f.iys, intellca is our king, and 
fenfe our meffengcr. And reafon indeed, together with intellca, fees the into! lie iblc ; 
but by itfelf it fpeculates the middle reafons of things. Opinion, together wiili fenie 
fees that which is generated ; but by itfelf it coufulcrs all the forms which its own 
offence contains. 

P. 47-f. It was generated. For this univerfe is vifihlc, and has a body, (Jc. 

As the demiurgus of wholes looking to himfelf, and always abiding after his accui*-^ 
tomed manner, produces the whole world totally, colledively, or at once, and witliaii 
eternal famcnefs of energy, fo Timajus being converted to hlinfelf, lays dow n the whole 
theory, recurring to Intclleft from the dianoetic power, and proceeding into rcafoning from 
intellefl. Doubting therefore, and interrogating hi in fe If, he energizes according to the 
fell-moved nature of the foul j but anfwerlng, he imitates the projection of intclled. In 
the fird place, thei’ 'fore, he comprehends the dogma in one word it was gerie^ 

rated^ and enunciates the conclufion prior to the demonftration, dircQIy after the man- 
ner of thofe that energize enthufiaflically, who perceive the whole collectively, and con* 
traft in intelleft^he end previous to the digrelliori, in confcqucnce of feeing all ^flings at 
once. Eul lit the fecond place fyllogizing, he defeends from intellcd to logical evolu- 
and an iuveftigation through demon(b*ation of the nature of the world. In a per- 
fcftly divine manner, therefore, he indicates from hypothefes the whole form of the uni- 
verfe. For if the world is vifible and tangible, and has a body, but that which is vlfible, 
tangible, and has a body, is fenfible, and that which is fciifible, and the objeft of opi- 
nion in conjunftion with fenfe, is generated : the world therefd're is generated. Ami 
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this he fliows demonftratively from the definition-; fince geometricians alfo ufe demon- 
ftrations of tliis kincK And thus much concerning the form of thefe words. 

It is however evident that Timaeus, in giving a certain generation to the world, efta- 
bliflies it at the fame time remote from temporal generation. For if the world has a 
cert.'iht, and r.ot every principle of generation, but that which is generated from time has 
the principle of generation, the world is not generated from time. Further flill, let 
us attcrnl to the wonderful hypothefes of Atticus, whb fitys, that what according to Plato 
was moved in a confufed and difordered manner is unbegotten ; but that the world was 
generated from time. Since then Plato admits that there is a caufe of generation, let us 
fee what he aflerts it to be. For the world is fenfible and tangible. Whether therefore 
was every thing fenfible generated from time, or not every thing ? For if every thing, 
that which was moved in a confufed and difordered manner was alfo generated from 
lime : for he fays, that this likewife was vifible. But if not every thing, the reafoning 
is unfyllogillic, according tes Atticus, and concludes nothing. Unlefs indeed Atticus 
{lioutd fay that the world is vifible and tangible, but that what was moved in a confufed 
and difordered manner is not mw vifible, but wns fo prior to the fabrication of the 
world, fince Plato thus fpeaks, “ Every thing which xvas vifible, being moved in a con- 
fided and difordered mamier but here he fays, “ The world is vifible and tangible, 
and has a Irody.” Plato therefore fliows that every thing which is vifible and tangible 
is '’■cnerated, but not every thing which weis fo. Should Atticus then thus fpeak, (for 
the man is Ikilful in taking up one word in the place of another,) we n\u{l fay, that 
in the definition of what is generated, there is nothing of this kind', but it is Amply faid,. 
tliat cveiy thiiig generated is theobjeft of opinion, in conjunction with irrational fenfe ; 
fo that if any tiling isperfeaiy fenfible, it will alfo be generated.’ But every thing vifi- 
ble is fenfible, fothat what was moved with confufion and'difordcr was generated.’ Noi- 
ls It pri.pcr to fay that it was unbegotten according to time, but that the univerfe was ge- 
nerated in lime ; fince cither both were generated, or both are unbegotten. For both- 
are fimilarly called vifible and gcncraed by Plato. But if both were generated, pno^ 
to this the world was changed into difordcr : for generation to a contrary is entirely from 
a contrary. And if the maker of the world is good, how is it poflible that he fhould not- 
harmonize it beautifully j or that having beautifully harmonized it, he fliould deftroy it ? 

But 
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Uut if he-was not good, how not being good, cb*d he mike it to be orderly and elegantly 
arranged ? For to effeft this is the work of a beneficent artificer. But if being vlfible 
and generated, it is not generated according to time, it is not ncccaiiry immediately to 
aflign to the univerfe a temporal generation, becaiifc it is hiid to be vlfible and generated* 
And thus much in reply to Atticus. 

I.et us however return to our principles, and inquire whether the worl d always was, as 
being eternal, or is not eternal, but confubfiftent with time, and whether it is fclf-fub- 
fiftent, or produced by another. Such then is the inquiry. The anfwer to which is, that 
it was produced by another, and is confubfiftent with time. But a thing of this kind is 
generated. For if it has a compofite form, it has generation in coi^fequcncc of its compo- 
fition. And if it alone fubfifts from another caufe, it is generated, as not producing 
ttfelf. And if it is eternal, it has its whole fubfiftenco coextendeJ with time. For it 
was fabricated with reference to fomething elfe, and it was generated as a (lowing image 
of real being. As therefore that which is compofite is to that wliich is fimplc, aiij as 
time is to eternity, fo L generaiiou tc cflfcncc. If then a fiinple and uniform eflcnce is 
eternal, an eflence coinpolite, multiform, and conjoined with time, is generation. 
Hence Plato divinely inquires, whether the world originated from a certain principle. 
For tliat which was once generated, originated from a temporal, fabricailvc, final, mate- 
rial, and formal principle. For principle being predicated nniltirariouily, that which is 
produced in time originates according to all thefe modes. But tluj world oiii;in:Ued 
from a certain^ and not from every piinciple. What then was this principle ? Ii was not 
temporal : for that which originates from this, is alfo allotted the principle of its genera- 
tion from all the others. It originated indeed from that moll lending and proper prin- 
ciple, the final, as Plato himfelf teaches us in the courfe of ililr. Dialogue. For It was 
generated through and this is the principle of generation bom which it origi- 
nated^ In the firft place, therefore, he (hows that the world is generated, fr(un it s com- 
pofition : for it is tangible and vifible. Thefe then arc the extrernitii s of ilc- umiverfe : 
for heaven is vifible, but earth is tangible ; and the viable is in caiili, fo lar as it paiti- 
clpates of light, and thejangible in heaven, fo far as a terrene nature is comprehended in 
it according to caufe. In ftiort he fays that the w'orld has a body, that we may a!/b 
take into account the middle perfections of the univeife. And In this Plato fj^eaks agre e- 
ablyto the oracle, which fays, The world is an imitation of intellect, but that whic h is 
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fabricated poflefles fomcthing of body." So far therefore as the aniverfe has fomethliig 
corporeal, it is generated, for according to this it is both vifible and tangible. But every- 
thing vifiblc and tangible is fenfiblc ; for JenJc is touching and feeing. But that which k 
fcnfiblo is the objedb of opinion, as bang mingled with diflimilare, and as incapable of 
prel'crviiig the purity of intelligible forms. And every thing of this kind is generated, a» 
Iriving acompofite elfcncc. Plato therefore docs not fubvert the perpetuity of the uni- 
verfe, as fonie have thought he does, following Ariftotelic hypothefes : and that this k 
true, we may eafily learn as follows. 

lime, fays Plato, was generated together with heaven, or the univerfe. If there- 
fore time is perpetual, the univerfe alfo is perpetual. But if time has a temporal begin- 
ning, the univerfe alfo has a temporal beginning ; though it is of all things moil abfurd 
that time fliould have a beginning. But the advocates for the temporal origin of the 
world fay, that time is twofold, one kind being difordered, and the other proceeding 
according to number ; fmee motion is twofold, one difordered and confuled, and the 
other orderly and elegant ; and time is coordinate with each of thefe motions. Hut it 
is pofllble indeed for body to be moved equably or unequably, but impolfible to conceives 
time equable and unequable ; for thus the eflence of time would be a compofite. 
Though, indeed, why do I thus fpeak? for when motion is unequable, time is eoua- 
b!c. Now, tlierefore, tlicrc are alfo many motions, fomc more fwift, and othcis more 
flow, and one of which is more equable titan another, but of ail of them there is ona- 
continued time, proceeding according to number. Hence it is not right to make this 
twofold time. But if (ime is one and continued, if it is imbegottcn, the univerfe alfrj. 
is unbogotten, which is coiifubfillont with time. But if time is generated, an abfurdify 
will eiifue ; for time will require time in order to its being generated, and this when it has- 
not yet a being ; fmeo when time was generated, time was not yet. 

Further Hill, Pl.-wo conjoins the foul of the univerfe, inunediately on it.s generation: 
with the body of the univerfe, and does not give to it a life prior to that of the cor- 
fioroal nature. Soul however ranks, according to him, among perpetual beings. If therc- 
fuiciVml is confubfiifent with body, but foul has a perpetual fubliftcnce, body alfo is per- 
petual according to Plato ; for that which is confubfiHcnt with a perpetual nature is im- 
begottcn. 

Again, limacus here fays, that the foul is generated, but Socrates in the Phas- 
^ driis 
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drus fays, that it is unbcgotten. Hence he calls that which is cloarlyunhegotieii ac- 
cording to time, after another manner begotten. Again, Plato calls the world incor- 
ruptible, in the fame manner as thofe who contend that it was generated in time. But 
in the Republic he clearly affeits, or rather the Mufes and not Plato, that every thimr 
which is generated according to time is corruptible. But from thefe things you may un- 
derhand what I fay : for the world is lliovm by them to be unbegotter.. For if the 
world is incorruptible, but nothing generated according to time is incnrupfible, the 
world is not generated according to time- But why is a lyllogifm o 'this kin'd aeceifary,, 
fince Plato clearly fays in the Laws, that time is infinite accm-ding to the pah, and that in 
this infinity myriads on myriads of fertile and barren periods of mankind have taken, 
place ? Or rather, that we may rcal'on from what we have at hand, Plato a little before, 
in this very dialogue, fays, “ that in thofe places where neiiiicr intenfe cold nor immo- 
derate heat prevails, the race of mankind is always preferved, though fomctimes the' 
number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers a cnnfiderable diminution. 
But if the race of mankind always is, the univerfc alfo muft ncccffarily be jterpecual. 

Again, therefore, if the demiurgus of the univerfe ranks among eternal beings, he 
docs not at one time fabricate, and at another not ; for he would not poifefs a famcnefs 
of fubfillencc, nor an immutable nature. But if ho always f-rbricates, that which he 
produces always is- For what could be his intention, after having been indolent for an 
infinite time, in converting himfcif to fabrication? Shall wo fay that he apprehended 
it was better fo to do ? Was he then ignorant before that this was better or not ? For 
if he was ignorant, he will, .though a pure and divine intellefl:, lie deprived of knowledge, 
which IS abfurd to fuppofe. But if he knew that it was better, why did he not before 
begin to generate and make the woild ? In another refpea alfi^, diofe appear to me to 
fin againft the demiurgus of the univerfe, who fay that the world once was not. For if the 
■w'Oild once had no exiftence, the demiurgus once did not make it : fince that which is 
made and the maker fubfift together. But if he once did not make, he was then a maker 
ifl capacity ; and if ki capacity, he was then imperfea, and afterw'ards perfed, when he 
made the world. If, however, prior and pollerior fubiilt about him, it is evident that he 
docs not rank among beings who eternally energize, but among thole that energize ac- 
cording to time, palling from not making to making. However, he produces time. 
How thereftire, poflelCng an energy indigent of time, did he through this energy produce 

time ? 
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time ? For he once made time, of which notwithllanding he is in want, in order that 
he may make time. 

I low therefore may the world be faid to be generated ? We reply, as that which al- 
ways is to be generated, and always will be generated. For a partial body not only is to 
be generated, but there was a time when it was generated. But all heaven, or the uni- 
verfe, alone fubfillsin the being to be generated, or in becoming to be, and is not . at 
tile llimc time that which was generated. For as the folar light proceeds from its proper 
fountain, fo the world is always generated, and always produced, and is as it were always 
advancing into being. 

P. 474. To dijeover therefore the Artificer and Father of this Univerfe, 

Father and artificer differ with refpea to each other, fo far as the former is the caufc of 
being, and the fuppiier of union, but the latter of powers, and a multiform effeiice ; and 
fo far as the former flably comprehends all things in himfelf, but the latter is the caiife of 
progreflion and generation ; and fo far as the former fignilies ineffable and dii'ine Provi- 
lienee, but the latter a copious communication of reafons or produflive principles. But 
this univerfe fignifies corporeal maffes, the whole fpheres, and thofe things wiiich give 
completion to each. Jt alfo fignifies the vital and intclleflual powers which are carried in 
the corporeal maffes. It likewife comprehends all mundane caufes, and the whole divi- 
nity of the world, about which the number of mundane gods proceeds. 'I'hc one in- 
tclleft, divine foul, and whole bulk’ of the univerfe, audits conjoined, divine, intcllefhial, 
pfychical, and corporeal number, fince every monad has a multitude coordinate with 
itfelf, are alfo to be affumed in the place of the world. For the univerfe fignifies all 
thefe. Perhajis too the addition of this is fignilicant of the world being in a certain rc- 
fped fcnfible and partial. For the whole of an intelligible nature cannot be denomi- 
nated this, bccaufe it comprehends all intclleGual forms. But to the vifi.ble univerfe 
the particle ach, or this, is adapted, in confequence of its being allotted a fcniible and ma*^ 
ferial nature. It is difficult therefore, as he fays, to find the artificer of this univerfe. 
For fince, with refpeft to invention, one kind proceeds from things firft according to 
fcienc.', but another from things fecondary according to reminifceiice, invention front 
4liin|[S firfl; may be faid to be difficult, becaufe the difeovery of the powers which are 

fituatcd 
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fituatcd between, Is the proviiico of the hlgheft theory, bin the? iVom thl/vrs HcorJ. 
is (till more dinicLiit. For, in order to b.hukl Ironi theil* tlu? clFneM i)f the d^Mii-ir'-us 
and the powers \v'hi(:h he contains, it is necelKiry to furvey tlie wliole r.ature of his pro* 
dudions. We innfl ihereforc behold all tiie apparoiu parts of the world, a;ul i(s iina’>- 
parent po^ve^s, according to which the fyinpathy and antipathy of the parfsia tiie uni.» 
verferubhii ; aiul prior to tlicfe liable phyfical reafons and nainrcs thrinf lvcs, the 

more pai rial and the more total, material and iminareria!, divine and dieinoiiicai, and 
thofe of mortal animals. And further IHll, we mull furvey the genera cd lif;, tlie eter- 
nal and the mortal, the imdefdcd and the material, the total and the partial, the rational* 
and t!ie irrational, and all the completions pertaining to cllences more excel;, n: ilu i 
ours, through which every thing between the gods and a morl il nature is b(umd iog<^- 
ther. Wc muft alfo he able to perceive all various fouls, and dilfcrcnt nuinb rs of p,odg 
according to dilfeient parts of the univerfe, together wdth the ineffable and ciiable inw 
prelllons of the w'orld, through which it is conjoined with tlie father. r.>r he who, 
without fiirvcying thefe, attempts the vllion of the demiurgus, will, throLi;;h imperfec- 
tion, be deprived of tlie intelleclual p' rc 'ptlon of tlie fuller of the univeife. But it h 
not lawful for any thing imperfccl to bo united with that wliich is all perfefl,. It is lU'- 
cefTary, indeed, that the foul becoming an intelleflual world, and allunilatcd in her jio vvew 
to the whole and intelligible world, Ihould approach nerr to the maker of the univerfc, 
and through this approximation become familiar with him, through continuity of intcl- 
leclual projeclion. For an uninterrupted energy ahout any thing c;ill'^f(udi and re- 
fiifcitates our clfential reafons. But through tliis lainiliarlty the f u!, Iv ing (iationed at 
the gate of the father, wall become united with him. F-m- the dilcovcr) of him is this, 
to meet w ith him, to be united with him, to allociate alcme with tlie alnjic, and to fee 
him wnlh immediate vlfion, the foul for this purpofe withdrawing herlelt Iroin every other, 
energy. The dlfcovcry therefore of the father of the itnlverfc i;' Inch as this, and not 
that which is eflecled by opinion ; for fuch a difeovery is dubious, and ju^t very remote 
from the irrational life. Nor yet is it fcientific ; for this f\llogltiic and compofit-g aiiT 
does not come into contad with the intellectual eflence of the intellectual demiurgus. 
But the difeovery of which Plato now Ipcaks fubfilts according to immediate 
projection STriSoXy^v r/jv avroTi riXYiv)^ a coataT with the intelligible, and an uniniv 

with the demiurgic intellcd:. For this may be properly deuuminated difficult, wdiethcc 
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as bborlons, and appearing to fouls after all the journey of life*, or as the tilie labour of 
fouls. For after the WcUidering of generation and purification from its ftaiiis, and after 
d'o light of fcicnce, intellovlual energy, and the intelleQ which is in us, will Ihine forth, 
edabiilliing as in a port the foul in die father of the univerfe, purely fealing her in demi- 
urgic intelleftions, and conjoining liglit with light, not fuch as that of fcicnce, but more 
beautiful, intclledual, and unilorm than this. For this is the paternal port, and the 
difeovery of the father, viz. an underdeJ unio,^ with liiiu. 

(hit when Phuo fays, ‘‘ it is impoiiible to rcv'(!^l him through the miniftry of difcouiie 
to all Tiveii," it pel haps indicates the cuftom of the Pythagoreans, who preferved in fe- 
crecy afiertions refpeding divine natures, and did not fpeak concerning them to the 
multitude. For, as the Fleaii giu^ft in the Sopliifta fays, The eyes of the multitude 
are not fufficiontly ftrong to loc^k to trutli.*' This alfo, which is a much more venerable 
^fiertion, may perhaps be faid, that it is impoffible for liiin who has dircoveud the 
father of the univerfe, to fpeak of him, fucli as he has fecn him. For this difeo^ ery 
was not effeftod by the foul fpeaking, but by her b ing initiated in divine myflerics, and 
converting herfelf to the divine light ; nor was it in conihcjucuce of her being moved 
according to her proper motion, but from her becoming filent, according to that filcnce 
which loads the way. For fiiicc the cireiicc of other things is not iiauirally adapted to 
be enunciated through names, or through definition, or even through fcicnce, but by 
Intelligence alone, as Plato fays in his feventh F.piflLg after what other manner is it pof- 
iiblc to difeover the efience of the demiurgus than iiitclledually ? Or how, li:i\ingthus 
dilcovcrcd him, can that which is feen be told tlirough nouns and veibs, and eoiuinu- 
nicated to otliers ? for a difcurfive energy, fince it is attended with compofition, is in- 
capable of reprefenting a unftorm and ftmple nature. Ikii here fomo one may lay, Do 
we not affert many tilings concerning the demiurgus, and other gods, anil conccrni/ig 
the one itfcll, the principle of all things ? We reply that we fpeak concerning them, 
but we do not fpeak the or the reny thing itjclf^ which each of them is. And 

we arc able Indeed to fpeak of them (dentifically ^ but not intellehhinUy : for this, as 
^ w e have laid before, is to difeover thein^ But if the difeovery is a filent energy of the 
foul, how can fpeech flowing through u\c mouth be fuflicient to lead into light that 
which is difeovered, fuch as it truly is ? 

* And this is what Homer divinely xufinuatcs in the Fable of UlyflTcs. 

After 
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After tins, Procliis, following, as he fays, the light of fciencc, invc^[!ga^s who ihe 
demiurgus of tlie unlveiTc is, and in w hat order of things lie ranks. For Nuinenius the 
l^lhagorean (hiys he), celebrating three gods, calls llic ilrd father^ the fecond.;;:/?-('rr, 
and the third zvork or effetJ (tiov^i^oc)^ for the world, according to him, is the thiid god ; 
fo that with Numenius there is a two-fold demiurgus, viz. the firfl and fecond goii, but 
that which is hibricated is tlie liiird divinity. Nuincnius, however, in tliiis fped.ing, in 
the firfl: place, does not aft rightly in conmimera ing the good with thefe caufes. For 
the goed^ or the fupreme principle ol things, is not naturally adapted to be conjoined witli 
certain things, nor to polfefs an order lecondary t) any thing. But w ith Plato fiUher is 
here ranked artificer^ Further ftill, he coar auges that which Is exempt Irom all 
habitude, viz. theinefiable caufeofad,. with the natures under, and poflermr t.o, him. 
But thefe things ought to be referred to lubordiiiate natures, and all halitude fliould 
be taken away tVom that wldch is firfl. That whi Ji is paternal therefore in tlic univerfe- 
cannot be adapted to the firfl princijd.e of things. And, in the third place, it is not 
light to divide father and artnicer, fi’ ce Plato celebrates one and the fanne divinity by 
both thefe names. For one divine fabrication^ and one fabricator and lather, are every 


where delivered by Plato.. 

With refpeft t) Harpocration, it would' be wmnderful if fie W'''rc coniiflent with him- 
felf in what he fays concerning t e demiurgus. F(jr this m«m makes the deimurgus 
two-fold, and calls the firfl god Heaven and Saturn, the fecouvl Jtipiu r aiui /riia, aud 
the third I leaven and the World. Again, therefore, transferring the firfl god into ano- 
ther order, he calls him Jupiter, and the king of the intelb'glble world.; but lie calls the- 
fecond, the Ruler; and the fame divinity according to him is Jupiter, Saturn, and llraven. 
The firfl god therefore is all thefe, though Plato in the Parmenides takes away (ioin the 
ane^ or tlie firfl god, every name, all difeourfe, and every habitude. indeed do 

not think it proper to call the firfl even father j but with Harpocration the tufl lather, 
fon, and grand fon. 


Again Atiicus, the preceptor of Harpocration, direftly makes the demiurgus to be tlie 
fame with thegood^ though the demiurgus is called by Plato g^^od but uv t tlu 

gQod {iayci%y\ The demiurgus is alfo denominated by Plato hitelle^ ; but ibt , cnd is th^, 
caufe of all cffence, and is beyond being, as we learn from the Cth book ul iii'^ ludi- 
Kc. But what will he fay refpecling the paradigm, to which the driniuigut^ lOukv. in ia- 
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bricating the world ? For It is either prior to the demiurgus, and fo according te Atticus 
there will be fomething more anticnt than the good ; or it will be in the demiurgus, and 
fo that which is firft will be many^ and not the one ; or it will be after the demiurgus, and 
fo thegood^ which it is not lawful to aflert, will be converted to things pofterior to itfelf, 
and will intelleftually apprehend them. 

After thefe men, Plotinus the philofopher places a two-fold demiurgus, one in the 
intelligible world, and the other the governor of the univerfe. And he fays rightly ; 
for in a certain refpecl the mundane intelleft is the demiurgus of the univerfe. But the 
father and artificer, whom he places in the intelligible, is tranfcendently the demiurgus ; 
Plotinus calling every thing between the one and the world intelligible : for there, ac- 
cording to him, the true heaven, the kingdom of Saturn, and the intelleft of Jupiter, 
fubfift. Juft as if any one fhouldfay that the fphereof Saturn, that of Jupiter, and that 
of Mars, are contained in the heavens : for the whole of an intelligible eiTence is one 
many, and is one intellefl: comprehending many intelligiblee# And fuch is the doftrine 
of Plotinus. 

In the next place, Amelius (the difciple of Plotinus) makes a triple demiurgus, three 
intcllefls, and three kings, one that /V, the fecond that hath, and the third that fees^ 
But thefe differ, becaufe the firft intelle£k is truly that which is \ but the fecond is indeed 
the intelligible which it contains, yet has that which is prior to itfelf, participates entirely 
of it, and on this account is the fecond. And the third is indeed likewife the intelligible 
which it contains ; for every intelleft is the fame with its conjoned intelligible ; but it 
contains that which is in the fecond, and fees the firft : for that which it poffeffes is ob- 
feure in proportion to its diftance from the firft. According to Amelius, therefore, thefe 
three intcllcfts and artificers are the fame as the three kings with Plato, and as Phanes, 
Heaven, and Saturn, with Orpheus ; and that which is efpecially the demiurgus according 
to him is Phanes. To Amelius, however, it is proper tb fay, that Plato is every where 
accuftomed to recur from multitude to the junities from which the order in the many 
proceeds .; or rather prior to Platp, from the very order of things themfcives, the one is 
always prior to multitude, and every divine order begins from a monad. For it is 
indeed requMite that a divine number ihould proceed from a triad but prior to the 

triad 

* As all things abide jndjek causci, proceed ima thcAi and return to them, as It demonftrated bj 

Froclua 
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triad vs the monad. Where therefore is the demiurgic monad, that th-^re may be a 
triad from it ? And how is the world one, not being fabricated by one caufe ? For it 
is requifite by a much greater priority that the caufe of the world fliould be urated and 
be monadic, that the world may become only-begotten. Let there then be three 
ardficers ; but who is the one prior to the three ; looking indeed to one paradigm, but 
making the word only-begotten ? It is not proper, therefore, that the demiurgic number 
Ihould begin from a triad but from a monad. 

After Amelias, Porphyry, thinlcing to accord with Plato, calk the fupermundane foul 
the demiurgus, and the intelled of this foul to which he is, converted, animal itfclf, a« 
bring according to him the paradigm of the demiurgus. It is requhite, therefore, to inquire 
of Porphyry, in which of his writings Plotinus makes foul to be the demiurgus, ani 
how this accords with Plato, who continually denominates the demiurgus a god and 
intelleS, but never calls him foul ? hlow likewife does Plato call the world a god ? 
And how does the demiurgus pervade through all mundane natures ? For all things do 
not participate of foul ; but all things partake of demiurgic providence. And divine 
fabrication indeed is able . to generate intelleft and gods j but foul is not naturally 
adapted to produce any thing above the order pertaining to foul. I omit to obferve that 
it is by no means certain that Plato knew any imparticipabic foul. 

To Porphyry fucceeds the divine Jamblichus, who having written largely againft the 
opinion of Porphyry, and fubverting it as being Plotinean, delivers to us his own theology, 
and calls all the intelligible world the demiurgus. If therefore he means that all things 
fubtifl demiurgically in the demiurgus, both being itfelf, and the intelligible world, he 
accords with himfelf, and alfo with Orpheus, who fays. 

All that exists in confluent order lic5 

Witliin tlie belly of the mighty Jove, 

Proclus in his Bements of Tlicology, must also be tine of the immediate and first procession from t!ie 
highest god. The first offspring, therefore, from the incftablc principle of things will be an all-pcrfect 
triad, the leader of a divine number j and in like manner every divine number will proceed from a triad# 
and this from a monad; for tliere is no number prior to three, unity being the principle of auinbcr, and. 
tlie duad partaking of^ the nature both of unity and number. This will be evident from coubidcripg that 
it is the property of number to receive a greater increase from multiplication tlian addition, viz. when 
multiplied into itself) but unity is increased by being added to, but not by being multiplied by itself, and 
two in consequence of its middle nature produces tlie same when added to, as when multiplied by itself* 
Sec tlie Introduction to The Parmenides, 
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Nor h It in any refpeft wonderful that each of the gods fliouKi be the univerfe, but at 
the fame time each diflercntly from the refl ; one demiurgically, another according to 
conncding comprehcnfion another immutably, and another in a ftill dilferent 

manner according to a divine idiom. But if Jamblichus means that the whole extent 
between the world and the one is tlte demiurgus, this indeed is worthy of doubt, and we 
may reply to the airerdoii from what he himfelf has taught us. For where are the kings 
prior to Jupiter, who arc the fathers of Jupiter? Where are the kings mentioned by 
Plato, whom Jamblichus arranges above the world, and about the one? And how can 
we fay that eternal being iifelf is the firft: being, but that the demiurgus is the whole 
intelligible order, who is himfelf alfo eternal being as well as animal itfelf? f’or fhall 
yoi not thus be compelled to fay that the demiurgus is not eternal being ; unlcfs fo far 
as he alfo is comprehended together with other eternal beings ? But that Ja iil>Iiciius 
himfelf, though mofl prolific in thefe things, has in fome of his other writings nrore 
accurately celebrated the demiurgic order, may be inferred from this, that in fpeaking 
concerning the fabrication of Jupiter in the Tiinajus, after the intelligible triads, and 
the three triads of gods in the int'.dledual hebdomad, he afiigns the third order in thefe 
proceflions to the demiurgus. For he fays that thefe three gods arc alfo celebrated by 
the Pythagoreans, who denominate the firft of thefe intelleds, and which comprehends 
in itfelf total monads, fimple, indivifible, boniform, abiding in and united with itfelf, and 
confider it as poflefling fuch like figns of tranfcendency. But they fay that the moftr 
bt^autiful figns of the middle iutellefl, and which collects together the completion of fuch 
like natures, are that which is prolific in the gods, that which congregates the three 
intellcfts, rcplciiinies energy, is generative of divine life, and is the fource of progreflion 
and beneficence to every thing. And they inform us that the moft illuftrious tokens of 
the third intcllcft, which fabricates wholes, are prolific progreftions, fabrications and 
ccnntfted coinprehenfions of total caufes, whole caufes bounded in forms, and which 
emit from themfelves all fabrications, and other prerogatives fimilar to thefe. It is pro- 
per, therefore, to judge from thefe aflertlons, what the Jamblichean theology is concern- 
ing the demiurgus of wholes. 

After him Theodorus*, following Amcllus, fays, that there are three artificers ; but he 
docs not arrange them immediately after the onc\ but at the extremity of the intelligible 
and mtcllc<ftual gods. He likewife calls one of thefe eflential intelleft, another intellec- 

• Tiirodorus, as well as Jamblichus, was the disciple of Poqjhyiy. 
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Tual effence, and another the fountain of fouls; and fays tliat the firll is inciivifible, the 
fecond is diftril utcd into wholes, and that the tliird has made a diflribution into par- 
ticulars. Again, therefore, we may fay the fame things to him as we faid to the noble 
Anicllus, that we acknowledge thefe to be three gods, or analogous to thefe, but not 
alfo three artificers ; but we fay that one of thefe is the intelligible of the demiurgus, 
the fecond his generative power, and the third that which is tnJy demiurgic intclled. 
But it is reqiufite to confider whether the fountain of fouls is to be arranged as the 
third ; for power belongs to the middle, as he alfo lays, and hence the fountain of fouls 
fliould be partially, and not univerfally, denominated the fountain of life. For the 
fountain of fouls is only one of the fountains in this middle ; fmee life is not in foula 
only, nor in animated natures alone, but tlnerc is alfo divine and intelleftiial life prior 
to that of the foul, which they fay, proceeding from this middle, emits a diverfity of life 
from diftributed channels. Such then, in Ihort, are the dogmas of antlent interpreters 
refpefting the demiurgus. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly relate the conceptions of our preceptor on this fubjed, 
and which we think accord in a very eminent degree with tliofc ot Plato. The deini- 
urgus, therefore, according to him, poirefles the extremity * of the intclicclual divine 
monads, and the fountains of life, emitting from himfelf total fabrication, and imparting 
dominion to the more partial fathers of wholes. He is like wife immovable, being 
eternally eftabliflicJ on the fummit of Olympus, and ruling over two-fold worlds, the 
fupcrccleftial and ccleflial, and comprehending the beginning, middle, and end of al! 
things. For of every demiurgic diftiibution, one kind is of wholes with a total fub- 
fiftcnce, another of wholes with a partial fubfiftence, another of parts with a total t, 
and another of parts with a partial fubfiftence. But fabrication being fourfold, the 
demiurgic monad binds in itfelf the total providence of wholes, but a demiurgic triad 
is fufpended from it which governs parts totally, and diftributes the power of the 


• 7'Iicre arc three divine orders, which according to antient thcologists arc f^aid to comprelieiul (he (oIjI 
orders of the gods, viz. the intelligible, (the iiruiiediatc progeny of the. incllabhi piiiiciplt; of ihingK,) tijs 
intelligible and at the same time intcUcctual, and the intellectual order. The dcmiurgui the imivetic 
^ubiists at the extremity of this last. 

't There is wanting here in die oiiginal to $i Twy 
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monad juft ns in ihe other, or partial fabrication, a monad is the leader of a triad 
whicli orderly cliftributes wholes partially, and parts partially. But all the multitude of 
the triad icvolvcs round the monad, is diftributed about it, divides its fabricatio:)S, and 
is filled from it. If thefe things then are rightly aflerted, the demiurgus of wholes 
is tlu' boundary of the intcllcftual gods, being eftabliftied indeed in the intelligible, but 
full of power, according to which he produces wholes, and converts all things to him- 
fclf. Hence Tiiiifcus call him intelU3j and the heft of caujes^ and fays that he looks to 
an intelligible paradigm, that by this he may feparate him from the firft intelligible 
gods ; but by calling him intellehly he places him in an order different from that of the 
gods, who are both intelligible and intelledlual : and by the appellation of the left of 
eaujes^ he eftablifhes him above all other fupermundane fabricators. He is, therefore, 
an intelledual god exempt from all other fabricators. But if he was the firftt deity- 
in the intclledual order, he would poflefs a permanent charaderlftic, abiding after his 
acciiftomed mode : for this is the illuftrious prerogative of the firft intelleftual god. 
If he was the fccondj deity of this order he would be particularly the caufe of life \ but 
now in generating foul, he energizes indeed together with the crater, but is elfentially 
Intellect. He is therefore no other than the third || of the intelleftual fathers : for his 
peculiar work is the produftion of intclleft, and not the fabrication of body. For he 
makes body, yet not alone, but in coiijunftion with neceflity ; but he makes intellcft through 
hiiuil lf. Nor is it his peculiar work to produce foul ; for he generates foul together 
with the crater \ but he alone both gives fubfiftence to and caufes intelleft to prefidc over 
(lie univerfe. As he is therefore the maker of intclleft, he very properly has alfo an in- 
tLllc6lual order. Hence he is called fabricator and father \ and is neither 

father alone, nor fabricator alone, nor again, father and fabricator. For the extremes are 
Hither § and fabricator ; the former poflefling the fummit of intelligibles, and fubfifting 
prior to tlu royal feries, and the latter fubfifting at the extremity of the order j and the 

• is erroneously printed in the original instead of jxovaJof. 

y Viz. Saturn. Viz, Rhea. |j Viz, Jupiter. 

§ Being iUelf, or tJie summit of tlie intelligible order, U called /a/ Aer alone j Phanes, or the extremity of 
the intelligible order, is called father and aitificer; Jupiter, or^the extremity of the intellectual order, 
called artificer and father j and Vulcan, who is the fabricator of a corporeal nature, is called artificer alone. 
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one being the monad of paternal deity, and the other being allotted a fabricative powei in 
the univerfe. But between both thefe are, father and at the fame time artificer, and 
artificer and at the fame tizne father. For each of thefe is not the fame ; but in tlie (mic 

t 

the paternal, and in the other the fabricative has dominion; and the paternal is beftrr 
than the fabricative. Hence the firft of the two media is more characterized hy father ; 
for, according to the Oracle, “ he is the boundai^ of the pciternal profundity, ami the 
fountain of intellectual natures.’* But the fecond of the media is more cliaraderizcd by 
€ator : for he is the monad of total fabrication. Whence alfo I think that the former 
IS called Metis but the latter Metietes ; and tlie former is Icen, hut the 

latter fees. The former alfo is fwallowcd up, but the latter is latiated with the power 
of the former ; and what the former is in intelligibles, that the latter is in intclleCluals ; 
for the one is the boundary of the intelligible, and the other of the intellectual gods. 
Likewife concerning the former Orpheus fays, “The father made thefe tilings in a dark 
cavernj” but concerning the latter, Plato fays, “Of whom I am the dcaniurgus and 
father.'* And in his Politicus he reminds us of the doClrlnc of the demiurgus and father; 
becaufe the former of thefe divinities is more characterized by the paternal, and the latter 
by the demiurgic peculiarity. But every god is denominated from his idiom, though at 
the fame time he comprehends all things.' And the divinity indeed, who is alone the 
maker or artificer, is the caufe of mundane natures ; but he who is both artificer and 
father is the caufe of fupermundane and mundane natures. He who \t, father and 
artificer is the caufe of intellectual, fupermundane, and mundane natin*es ; and he who 
is father alone is the caufe of things intelligible, intellectual, fupermundane and mun- 
dane. Plato, therefore, thus reprefenting the demiurgus, leaves him ineffable and with- 
out a name, as fubfilting prior to wholes, in the allotment of the good, for in every 
order of gods there is that which is analogous to the one ; and of this kind is the monad 
in every world. But Orpheus alfo gives him a name as being thence moved ; and in 
this he is followed by Plato in other parts of his writings : for the Jupiter with him, who 
is prior to the three fons of Saturn, is the demiurgus of univerfe. 

After the abforption, therefore, of Phanes, the ideas of all things appeared in Jupiter, 
as the tbeologift (Orpheus) fays : 


Th4 


Hence with Uje universe great Jove contains 
Hcav’n’fi splendid height, and aether’s ample plains j 
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The barren sea, widc-bosom’d earth renown*d« 

Ocean immense, and Tartai'xis profound ; 

Fountains and rivers, and the boundless maitu 
With all that nature’s ample realms contain; 

And gods and goddesses of each degree. 

All that is past, and all tliat e’er shall be ; 

Occultly, and in confluent order He 
in Jove’s vast womb, tlie ruler of the sky. 

But being full of ideas, through thefe he comprehends wholes in himfelf, which alfa 
the theologift indicating, adds, 

Jove is the first and last, high thund'ring king ; 

Middle and head, and all things spring from Jove. 

King Jove the root of earth and heav’n contains : 

One power, one daemon is the source of all. 

For in Jove’s royal body all things He, 

Fire, earth, and water, aetlicr, night, and day. 

Jupiter, therefore, comprehending wholes, at the fame time gives fubfiftence to all things 
in conjunaion with Night. Hence to Jupifer thus inquirmg. 

Tell me how all things will as one subsist. 

Yet each iU nature separate preserve I 

Night replies,. 

All things receive enclos’d on ev’ry 8ide> 

In aether’s wide ineifable embrace : 

'ritt-n in the midst of aether place the heav’n. 

In M'hich let earth of infinite extent. 

The sea, and stars, tlic crown of heav’n, be flxt. 

And Jupiter is inftruded by Night In all the fubfequent mundane fabrication r but after 
file has laid down rules refpcdling all other produaions, fl^e adds, 

But when around the whole your pow’r has spread 
A strong coercive bond, a golden chain 
Suspend flrom aether. 

vi*. a chain pcrfeOly (Irong and indiflbluble, proceeding from nature, foul and intellea. 

for ’> ing bound, feys Blato, with animated bonds, they became animals, 
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— r— llic golden chain susiH^ud fi'om ajtlicr. 

The divine orders above the world * being denominated Hoinerically a golden chain. 
And Plato, emulating Homer, fays in this dialogue, that the demiurgus Intel left 

in foul, and foul in body, fabricated the uiiivcrfe, and that he gave fubfiftencf? to the 
junior gods, through whom alfo he adorns the parts of the world.*' If therefore it is 
Jupiter who poflefles one power, who fwallows Phancs in whom the intelligible caufesof 
wholes primarily fubfift, who produces all things according to the admonitions of Night, 
and who confers dominion both on other gods and the three fons of Saturn, he it 
is who is the one and whole demiurgus of the univerfe, pofleffing the fifth order among 
thofe gods that rank as kings, as is divinely Ihown by our preceptor in his Orphic con- 
ferences, and who is coordinate, with Heaven and Phanes; and on this account he is 
artificer and father, and each of thefe totally. 

But that Plato alfo has thefe conceptions concerning the mighty Jupiter is evident 
from the appellations which he gives him in the Cratylus, evincing tliat he is the caufe 
and the fuppller of life to all things : for, fays he, that through which life is in\parted 
to all things is denominated by us and But in the Gorgias, he coordinates 

him with the fons of Saturn, and at the fame time gives him a fubfiftence exempt from 
them, that he may be prior to the three, and may be participated by them, and efta- 
bliflies Law together with him, in the fame manner as Orpheus. For, from the admo- 
nitions of Night, according to Orpheus, I.aw is made the aficlTor of Jupiter, and is efta- 
blilhed together with him. Further fiill, Plato in his Laws, conformably to the theolo- 
gift, reprefents total Jufiice as the afibciatc of Jupiter : and in the Philebus he evinces 
that a royal foul and a royal iutelleft prefubfift in Jupiter according to the reafon of 
caufe ; agreeably to which he now alfo deferibes him as giving fubfifieiice to intelleft 
and foul, as unfolding the laws of fate, and producing all the orders of mundane gods 
and animals, as far as to the laft of things ; generating feme of thefe by himfelf alone, 
and others through the ccleftial gods as media. In the Politicus alfo he calls Jupiter the 
demiurgus and father of the univerfe, in the fame manner as in this dialogue, and lays 
that the prefent order of the world is under Jupiter, and that the world is governed 

♦ Instead of rav ^siujv vifo 'few £yy,oo'[/^iujVj as in the original, it is nccessniy to read as in onr 

tijmslation ruv rajtfcv virsp ruy ByKQ<riJ4^v. 
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according to fate. The world, therefore, living a life under the domionlon of Jupiter, 
has Jupiter for the demiurgus and father of its life. The divine poet Homer likewife 
reprefents him fabricating on the fummit of Olympus, Hear me, all ye gods and 
goddeffcs!’') and converting the two-fold coordinations of divinities to himfelf. Through 
the whole of his poetry, too, he calls him the fupreme of rulers, and the father of men 
and gods, and celebrates him with all demurgic conceptions. Since, therefore, accord- 
ing to all the Grecian theology, the fabrication of the univerfe is afcribed to Jupiter, 
what ought we to think refpeding thefe words of Plato ? Is it not that the deity which 
is celebrated by him as artificer and father is the fovereign Jupiter, and that he is 
neither father alone, nor father and artificer ? For the father was the monad, as the 
Pythagoreans fay : but he is this very order of gods, the decad, at which number pro- 
ceeding from the retreats of the monad arrives, this being a univerftil recipient, venerable, 
circularly inverting all things with bound, immutable, unwearied, and which they cal! 
the facred decad. After the paternal monad, therefore, and the paternal and at the 
fame^ time fabricative tetrad, the demiurgic decad proceeds ; being immutable indeed 
becaufe immutable deity is confubfirtent with it, but invefting all things with bounds as 
being the fupplier of order to things diford<!red, and of ornament to things unadorned, 
and illuminating fouls with intelleft, as being itfelf intelleft totally; body with foul, as 
poffelTmg and comprehending the caufe of foul ; and producing things which are truly 
generated as middle and lart, in confequence of containing in itfelf demiurgic being. 

P. 485. In the firjt place^ he received one part from the whole^ Ofr. 

After Proclus has difeufled every thing pertaining to the mathematical fpeculation of 
the pfychogonic * diagram, an epitome of which we have given in the Introduftion to this 
dialogue, he proceeds to a more principal and profound explanation of this part of the 
Timscus, as follows : In the firft place, fays he, we think it proper to fpeak about the 
divifion of the foul, according to which it is divided in thefe ratios, and likewife to remove 
whatever may be an impediment to us in apprehending the truth concerning it. Let no 
one therefore think that this divifion is corporeal, for we have before fliown that the 
medium of the foul is exempt from body, and from the whole of that effence which is 

• Viz. the diagram pertaining to the generation of the soul. 
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divided about it. Nor let any one who admits that it is better than body fuppofe that it 
ought to be divided after the fame manner as the extremes and intervals by which body is 
meafured. For things which poflefs interval, are not totally through the whole of 
themfelves prefent to themfelves, and when divided are not able to preferve an unconfufed 
union. But foul, participating of an impaitible deftiny, is united to itfclf, and exhibits all 
the fame elements fubfifting in all the fame. Nor again, let any one fuppofe that this 
is a feflion of number. For foul is indeed number, but not that which fubfifts according 
to quantity, but that which is effential, felf-begottcn, uniform, and converted to itfelf. 
Nor let any one compare the prefence of thefc ratios in all things to fpermatlc reafons : 
for thofe are imperfeft, corporeal and material, and are in every refpeft furpaffed by the 
immaterial and pure eflence of the reafons of the foul. Nor yet let any one aflimilate 
the above-mentioned parts to the theorems of fcience, in confequence of each pofleffing 
the whole : for we do not now confider the knowledge, but the eflence of the foul. 
Nor is it proper to think that diverfitles of eflences are fimilar to the diftindions of 
habits : for the latter are all-varioufly diverfified in thofe that poflefs them, but the 
former are eftabliflied with a famenefs of fubfillcnce in demiurgic boundaries. It is 
requifite, therefore, to fufpend the primaiy principle of the pfychogonic divifion from 
a demiurgic caufe, and from thofe perfeifl meafures which eternally prefubfift in brings, 
and to which the demiurgus alfo looking divides the foul, h^or as he divides this 
iinivcrfe by intelligible paradigms, fo alfo he feparates the eflence of the foul by the 
moft beautiful boundaries, aflimilating it to more antient and principal caufes. The 
mode, therefore, of divifion Is immaterial, intcllcfluaj, undefiled, perfe«lllve of the eflence 
of the foul, generative of the multitude it contains, collective through harmony into 
one order, and connedlivc of things divided ; at the fame time being the caufe of the 
iinmingled purity in the foul, and producing a confluent communion of reafons. And 
the demiurgus appears indeed to confume the whole by dividing it into parts : and thus, 
after a manner, Timteus alfo aflerts ; for he fays, that the demiurgus confumed the 
whole from which he feparated thefe parts. But as he had previoufly faid that foul is 
not only partible, but alfo impaitible, it is requifite to preferve both, and to confider that 
while the wholcnefs remains impartible, a divifion into multitude is produced : for if 
we take one of thefe only, I mean the feftion, w^e fliall make it only Indivifihle. The 
whole, therefore, is divided together with the whole remaining impartible ; fo that it 
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equally participates of both. Hence it is well obferved by the dcemoniacal Arillotle, 
that there is fomething impartible in partible natures, by which they are connefted ♦; 
fo that it is much more neceflary that fomething impartible fhould remain in things whofe 
nature is not only partible, but alfo impartible. For if it fhould not remain, that which 
confifts from both will be alone partible. But that it is neceflary that the whole fhould 
remain in the generation of the parts is evident ; fince the demiurgus is an eternal 
fabricator. But he conftituted the foul one whole prior to its divifion : for he does 
not produce at one time and deflroy at another; but he always produces every thing, 
and this eternally ; and makes that which is produced to remain fuch as it is. The 
wholenefs, therefore, is not deftroyed in giving fubfiftence to the parts, but remains and 
precedes! the parts. For he did not produce the parts prior to the whole, and after- 
wards generate the whole from thefe ; but, on the contrary, produced the whole firft, and 
from this gave fubfiftence to the parts. Hence the eflence of the foul is at the fame 
time a whole and poflefles parts, and is one and multitude. And fuch is the divifion 
which Timseus aflumes in the foul. 

But let the mode of its explanation accord with the eflence of the foul, being remote 
from apparent harmony, but recurring to eflential and immaterial harmony, and fending 
us frdtn images to paradigms. For the fymphony which flows into the ears, and confifts 
in founds and pulfations, is entirely diftercnt from that which is vital and intcllcftual. 
Let no one therefore Hop at the mathematical fpeculation of the prefent palfage, but 
let him excite in hiinfelf a theory adapted to the eflence of the foul. Not let him think 
tb.at we fliould look to intervals, or differences of motions ; for thefe things are very 
reincte, and are by no means adapted to the propofed objeft of inquiry ; but let him 

* U'hat wliich uUirnntcl/ connects bodies must necessarily be impartible; for if it also consisted of parts^ 
those parts >vould ip([uirc something else as the cause of their connection, and this something else, if also 
partible, another connecting principle, and so on ad infinitum. Body, therefore, derh es its connection from 
the presence of somethirrg incorporeal. 

f Whole, as Proclus soon after this informs us, has a triple subsistence, prior to paits, in a pait, and 
postcj'ior to parts. We iiavc a beautiful image of the first of these of which Proclus is now speaking, in the 
centre of a circle considered as subsisting witli the extremities of the radii terminating in it. For these ex- 
tremities, considered as giving completion to the centre, so far as centre, may be said to be as it were parts 
of it ; but when they are considered as they may be, as proceeding from the centre, they are posterior 
to it. 
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confider the affertions effentially, and examine how they indicate the medium pertaining 
.to the foul, and how they exhibit demiurgic providence. In the firft place, therefore, 
fince wholenefs is triple, one being prior to parts, anothei- fubfifting from parts, and 
another in each of the parts, that wholenefs of the foul which is now delivered is that 
which fubfifts prior to parts ; for the demiurgus made it one whole prior to all divifion, 
which, as we have feid, remains fuch as it is, without being confumed in the produdion of 
the parts ; for to be willing to diffolve that which is well harmonized is the province 
of an evil artificer. He would however dilTolve it, if he confumed the whole in the 
parts. But Plato infinuates that wholenefs which confifts from parts, when he reprefents 
the demiurgus confuming the whole mixture in the feftion of the effence of the foul, 
and renovating the whole of it through the harmony of its parts ; this whole receiving 
its completion from all according parts. And a little further on he will teach us that 
wholenefs which fubfifts in each of its- parts, when he divides the whole foul into certain 
circles, and attributes all the above-mentioned ratios to them, which he has already ren- 
dered apparent; for he fays that the three arc in each of the parts, in the fame manner as 
in the whole. Every part, therefore, is in a certain refpeft a triadic whole, after the fame 
manner as the whole. Hence it is neccllary that the foul fhould have three wholcncffes, 
bccaufe it animates the univerfe, which is a whole of wholes, each of which is a whole 
as in a part. As it therefore animates in a two-fold refpefl, viz. both (Hat which is a 
wliole, and thofe wholes which are as parts, it requires two wholonefl'ts ; and it tran- 
feends the natures which are animated, polfelfing fomething external to them, fo as, in 
the language of 'Eimreus, to furround the univerfe as with a veil. Hence by the vvhole- 
nefs prior to parts it entirely runs above the univerfe, ajid by the other two connefts it^ 
and the natures which it contains ; thefe alfo fubfifting as wholes. 

In the next place, we muft obferve that Plato, proceeding from the beginning to the 
end, preferves that which is monadic and alfo that which is dyadic in the foul : for he 

J 

reduces its hyparxis into efTence, famenefs, and diircrence, and bileds number, beginning 
from one part, into the double and triple ; and contemplating the media, he compre- 
hends two in one, and according to each of thefe unfolds two-fold ratios, the fefquialter 
and fefquitertian, and again cuts thefe into fefquioclav^'s and remainders 
In what follows alfo, he divides one length into two, and one figure of the foul into two 
periods ^ and, in fhort, he very properly never feparates the dyadic from the monadic j 

for 
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for to inteHeft the monadic alone is adapted, on which account it is alfo impartible, but 
to body the dyadic ; and haice, in the generation of a corporeal nature, he begins from 
the duad of fire and earth, and arranges two other genera of elements between thefe. 
But foul fubfifting between body and intellea is at the fame time a monad and a duad ; 
and this becaufe in a certain refpefk it equally participates of bound and infinity ; juft as 
intellefk is allied to bound, but body more accords with infinity, through its fubjed 
matter, and its divifion ad injinitum. And if after this manner fome have referred the 
impartible and partible to the monad and indefinite duad, they have fpoken agree- 
ably to things themfelves ; but if they have confidered the foul to be number in no refped 
differing from monadic numbers, thw affertions have been utterly difcordant with the 
effence of the foul. It is therefore at the fame time both a monad and duad, refembling 
by the monadic, intelleSual bound, and by the dyadic, infinity ; or by the former being 
the image of the impartible, and by the latter the paradignr of partible natures. I’his 
alfo Ihould be confidered, tlrat Timaeus here fpeaks of a two-fold work of the demiurgus: 
for he divides the foul into parts, and harmonizes the divided portions, and renders 
them accordant with each other. But in fo doing heat the fame time energizes both 
Dionyfiacally and Apolloniacally. For to divide and produce wholes into parts, and 
to prefide over the diftribution of fpccies, is Dionyfiacal ; but to perfeft all things bar- 
monioufly is Apollomacal. As the demiurgus, therefore, comprehends in himfelf the 
caufe of both thefe gods, he divides and harmonizes the foul : for the hebdomad is a 
number common to both thefe divinities ; fince theologifts fay that Bacchus was divided 
into feven parts, and they afcribe the heptad to Apollo, as the power that connefts all fym- 
phonies ; for in the monad, duad, and tetrad, from which the hebdomad is compofed, 
the difdiapafon firft confifts. Hence they call the god, the leader of the hebdoijiad, 
and affert that the feventh day is facred to him : for they fay that on that day Apollo was 
born from Latona, in the fame manner as Diana on the fixth day. This number, there- 
fore, in the fame manner as the triad, accedes to the foul from fuperior caufes ; the triad 
indeed from Intelligible, but the hebdomad from intelleftual* caufes. But the heb- 

• Tile number 7* according to the Pythagoreans, is the image of intellectual light j and hrnce the intel- 
leclufll orde** h hebdommlic, consisting of two triads, viz. Saturn, Rhea, Juj)it<T, and the three Cureies, 
and a separating monad which is called by antient thcologi-^ts ()ce;ui. Sec the fifth book of Proclus on 
Plato's Theology, and the Introduction and Notes to the Parmciiides. 
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liomad is derived from thefe gods, that the divifion into feven parts may be a fign of the 
Dionyfiacal feries, and of that dilaceradon which is celebrated in ftibles* For it is re- 
quifite that the foul participating a Dionyfiacal inteile^^, and, as Orpheus fays, carrying 
the god on her head, fhould be divided after the fame manner as he is divided ; and 
that the harmony which file poffeffes in thefe parts ftiould be a fymbol of the Apolloniacal 
order. For in the fables* refpefting this god, it is Apollo who collefts and unites the 
lacerated members of Bacchus, according to the will of his father. 

In the next place, three middles are affumed, which not only in the foul, but alfo every 
where lhadow forth the daughters of Themis, who are three, as well as thefe middles : 
for the geometrical middle is the image of Eunomla 5 and hence in the Laws Plato 
fays, that file governs polities, and is the judgment of Jupiter, adorning the univerfe, 
and comprehending in herfelf the truly political fcience. But the harmonic middle is 
the image of Juftice, which diftributes a greater ratio t to greater, and a lefler to lefier 
terms, this being the employment of Juftice. And the arithmetical middle is the 
image of Peace : for it is file, as he alfo fays in the Laws, who attributes to all things the 
equal according to quantity, and makes people preferve peace with people, for the 
folid proportion prior to thefe is facred to their mother Themis, who comprehends all 
the powers of thefe. And thus much generally refpefting thefe three middles.^ 

That we may^ however, fpeak of them more particularly, it is requifitc toobferve that 
thty are unific and conneftive of the eflence of the foul, viz. they arc unions, analogies, 
and bonds. Hence Timx*us alfo calls them bonds. For above, he fays, that the geo- 
metric middle is the moft beautiful of bonds, and that the others are contained in this ; 
but every bond is a certain union. If, therefore, thefe middles are bonds, and bonds 
are unions of the things bound, the confequcnce is evident. Thefe therefore pervade 
through the w^hole eflence of the foul, and caufe it to be one from many wholes, as they 
are allotted a power which can bind various forms. But thefe being three, the geome- 
tric binds every thing which is cflential in fouls : for elfence is one reafon J which per- 
vades through all things, and connects things firft, middle, and lult, in the fame manner 

♦ See my Dissertation on the Eleusinian a:i>! Bacchic Mysteries. 

t Thus in 6, 4, 3, whicli ai*e in harmonic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4 is greater than that of 4 to 3. 

Reason must here be considered as signifyhiga productive and connective principle ol things, to wliich 
ratio in quantity is analogous. 
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as in the geometric middle thfrejs one an4 the fame ratio which perfeajy pervades 
through three terms. The harmonic niiddl^ all the divided famenefs of fouls, 

imparting a communion of reafons to the extremes, and a kindred conjunftion j this 
fameiiefs which it connects being more apparent in more total, but lefs apparent in more 
partial fouls. And the arithmetic middle binds the all-various dilference of the progref- 
fion of the foul, and is Icfs inherent in things greater according to order, but more in 
fuch as are lelTer. For difference has dominion in more partial natures, juft as famcnefs 
has in fuch as are more total and more excellent. Thofe middles alfo may be compared 
with each other, in the fame manner as famenefs and difference : and as effence is the 
monad of thefe, fo the geometric middle of thofe. The geometric middle therefore is 
the union of all the effences which are comprehended in the thirty-four terms. The har- 
monic is the union of equally numerous identities, and the arithmetic of differences ; 
all thefe middles at the fame time being extended through all the terms. For how could 
a certain whole be produced from them, unlefs they were as much aspolTible united with 
each other, elTentially indeed by one of thefe, but varioufly by the other two? Hence 
thefe two become the fupplement of the geometric middle, juft as famenefs and differ- 
ence contribute to the confummation of offence ; for in confequence of their poffefling 
contrariety to each other, the geometric middle conciliates their dilTenfion, and unites 
their interval. For the harmonic middle, as we have faid, diftributes greater ratios to 
greater, and lefler to lefler terms : fince it evinces that things greater and more total |c- 
cording to effence arc more comprchenfive, and tranfeend in power fubjcG natures. But 
the arithmetic middle, on the contrary, diftributes leffer ratios to greater terms, and 
greater ratios to leffer terms*. For difference prevails more in fubordinate natures, as, on 
the contrary, the dominion of famenefs is more apparent in fuperior than in inferior na- 
tures. And the geometric middle extends the fame ratio to all the terms, illuminating 
union to things firft, middle, and laft, through the prefence of effence to all things. The 
demiurgus, therefore, imparts to the foul three conneflive unions, which Plato calls 
middles, becaufe they appear to bind the middle order of the univerfe. For the geo- 
metric collefts the multitude of effences, and unites effeiitial progrellions ; fince one 

• Thus, in the numbers 6, 4, 2, which are in aritlimctic proportion, the ratio of 6 to 4, i. e. the ratio of 
the greater terms is less than the ratio of 4 to 2, tlic ratio of the lesser terms; for the ratio of 6 to 4 is IL 
but that of 4 to 2 is 2, 
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n,6o is an image of union. But the harmonic binds total Identities and their hyparxes 
into one communion ; and the arithmetic conjoins firft, middle, and laft differences. 
For, in fhort, difference is the mother of numbers, as we learn in the Parmenides. 
But in every part there were thefe three, viz. effence, famenefs, and difference ; and it is 
requifite that all thefe fhouldbe conjoined with each other through a medium, and bind- 
ing reafons. 

In the next place, we fay that the foul is a plenitude of reafons, being more fimple 
indeed than fenfibles, but more compofite than intelligibles. Hence Timaeus affumes 
feven ratios in it, viz. the ratio of equality, mutiple, fubmultiple, fuperparticular, and 
fuperpartient, and the oppofites of thefe, the fubfuperpartlcular and fubfuperpartient 
ratios * : but he does not affume the ratios which are compofed from thefe ; fmcc they 
are adapted' to corporeal natures, which are compofite and divifible ; while on the con-* 
trary the ratios in the foul proceed indeed into multitude and divifion, but at the fame 
time, together with multitude, exhibit fimplicity, and the uniform together with divi- 
fion. Neither therefore like intelled is it allotted an effence in the monad and the im- 
partible (for intelleft is alone monadic and impartible) ; nor is it multitude and divifion 
alone. 

Again, it is requifite to underftand that numbers which are more fimple and nearer to^ 
the monad have a more principal fubfiftence than fuch as arc more compofite; fince 
Plato alfo eflabliflies one part prior to all thofe that follow, refers all of them to this, and 
ends in thofe which are efpecially compofite and folid. This then being admitted, I fay 
that equality, and the ratio of equality, have the ratio of a monad to all ratios; and what the 
monad is in effential quantity, that the equal is fin relative quantity. Hence, according to • 
this reafoning, the foul introduces a common meafure to all things which fubfift according 

to the fame ratios, and one idea bearing an image of famenefs ; but according to the multi- 
ple 

♦ For an account of these ratios^ see the Note to the 8th Book of the Republic on the Grcornctric Num- 
ber, vol i. 

t That alt the species of inequality of ratio proceed from equality of ratio may be shown *s follows : — 
let there be any three equal ternw, as, for instance, three unities, 1, 1, 1. Let the first therefore be 
placed equal to the first, viz. I j the second to the first and vecond added togetlu r, viz. to 2 i and let tlic 
third be equal to the first, twice tlie second^, and the tliird added togdher, viz. to 1, 2, I, or 4. TJiis 
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plo and fubnuiltiple ratio, it governs all feries, connefts wholes thcmfelvcs, and exhibits 
every whole form of mundane natures often produced by it in all things. Thus, for inftance, 
it exhibits the folar and lunar form in divine, dannonical, and human fouls, in irrational 
^[inimals, in plants, and in ftones themfclves. It pofleffes therefore the feries as one accord- 
ing to multiple ratio, the whole of which repeatedly appears in the fame feries, and adorns 
tlie mofl iiniverfal genera by more partial feries. But by fupcrparticular and fubfuperpar- 
ticular ratios it governs things which fubfift as wholes in their participants, and are par- 
ticipated according to one of the things which they contain. And, according to fuper- 
partient and fubfuperpartient ratios, it governs fuch things as are participated wholly in- 
deed by fccondary natures, but in conjunction with a divifion, into multitude. Thus, 
for inftance, man participates of animal, and the whole form is in him, yet, not alone, 
but at the fame time, the whole is according to one thing, viz. the human form ; fo 
that, together with the whole, and one certain thing* which is a part of it, it is prefent 
to its participant. But things which are called common genera, participate indeed of 
one genus, yet do not participate of this alone, but together with this of many other 
genera t which are parts, and not a part of that one genus. Thus, for inftance, a mule 
participates of the fpecies, from which it has a mixt generation. Each fpecies therefore 
cither participates of one genus according to one thing, and imitates the fupcrparticular 

will produce duple proportion, viz. 1, 2, 4. By the same process \\Uh I, 2, 4, triple proportion will 
arise, viz. 1, 3, 9; and by a like process with this again, quadruple proportion, and so on. Multiple 
proportion being tints produced from equal terms, by inverting tlic order of these terms, and adopting the 
same prot ess, sesquialtcr vill be produced from duple proportion, ses([uitcrtian from tiiple, &c. Thus, for 
instance, let the three tcums >t, 2, 1, be given, which form a duple proportion: let tiie first be. placed 
equal to the first, viz. to 4 j the secomlto the first and second, viz. to 0; and the third to the first, Uvicc 
the second, and iJbcMhird, viz. to 4, 4, 1, or 9, and we sh:ill have d, 6 , 9, v\hich form a sesquialtcr pro- 
portion } for * ~ ■= 6' process with 9, 3, 1, which form a liiplc proportion, a sesquitertian 

proportion will arise, viz. 9, 12, JO 3 and so of oilier species of superparticular proportion. In like manner, 
by inverting the terms whicli compose su|)erparticular proportion, all the species of supcrpariicnt piu|wiions 
will arise. And bonce it appears that equality is the principle of all inequalities, in the same manner as 
the, monad of all numbn's. 

« Thus in the superparticular ratio of 3 to 2, 2 is contained In 3, and togcUrer willi it one part of 2, viz. 
tJio ' of U. 

f Thus in the supetp.ic /atio of 10 to 6, 6 is contained in 10, and together witli it two parts of (5, viz. 
4, ^^'luch is two-third’s of 6 , 
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ratio, which contains the whole, and one part of the whole ; or it participates of one 
common genus, and which is extended to many fpecics, and thus imitates the fuperpar- 
tient ratio, w^hich, together with the whole, contains more parts of it than one : and 
there is not any participation of formsbefides thefc. Looking therefore to thefe things, 
wc can eafily aflign the caufc of thofe things which fubfid according to one fpccies, as 
for inftance of the fun, the moon, and man ; and alfo of ihofe which fubfift according 
to many fpccies in conjunftion with that v/hich is common. Fur there are many fuch 
like natures both in the earth and fea, as, for inftance, fatyrs and marine nymphs, the upper 
"^rts of which refemble the human form,, and the lower tlie exircmitics of goats and 
fiflies. There is alfo laid to be a fpccies of dragons with the faces ot lions, fuch as thefe 
poilMiig an eflfence mingled from many things. All thele ratios thereiore are very pro- 
perly preaffumed in the foul, becaufe they bound all the participations of forms in the 
univerfe nor can there be any other ratios of communion befiJes thefe, fmee all things 
are deduced into fpccies according to thefe. 

Again, therefore, a hebdomad of ratios correfponds to a hebdomad of parts ;■ and the 
whole foul through the whole of it is hcbdomadic in its parts, in its ratios, and in its 
circles, being chai ad -‘rized by the number feveii. For if the demiurgic iiitelled is a 
monad, but foul primarily proceeds from intolled;, it will fubfift as the hebdomad with 
refped to it : for the hebdomad is paternal and motherlels And perhaps equality im- 
parts a communion equally to all the ratios of the foul, that all may communicate with 
all. But multiple ratio indicates the manner in wjiich natures that have more of the na- 
ture of unity mcafure fucli as are multiplied, wlhjlly pervading through the whole of 
them ; and alfo the manner in which impartible natures mealure fuch as arc more dif- 
tributeJ, Superparlicular and fubfupcrpaiiicular ratio appears to fignify the differences 
according to which total reafons do not wholly communicate with each olhfrj but pof- 
fefs indeed a paitlal habitude, yet are conjoined according to one particular thing be- 
longing to them which is moft principal. And the fuperpartient and fubfuperpartient 
ratio indicates the laft nature, according to which the communion of the reaibns of the 
foul is divifible, and multiplied through fabjeclion. For the more lublime reafons are 
wiiofy united to the whole of themfclves j but thole of a middle fubfiftcnce are not 

• The hebdomad is Faicl fo be motherlcj^s, tccause in monadic numbers 7 is not produced by the multi- 
plication of any two numbers between 1 and JO. 
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united to the whole of themfelves, but are conjoined according to their higheft part j 
and thofe that rank in the third degree are divifibly connafeent according to multi- 
tude. Thus, for inftance, ejfence communicates with all reafons, meafuring all their pro- 
greflions ; for there is nothing in them uneffentiil : but /amettejs' \mng itfelf a genus, 
el'pccially collects Into one communion the fummits of thefe ; and difference in a particu- 
lar manner meafures their progrelBons and divifions. TTie communion therefore of the 
ratios of the foul is every where exhibited : for it is either all-perfefl, or it alone fubfifta 
according to fummits, orvoccording to extenfions into multitude. 

Again, therefore, let us in the next place attend to the manner in which the feva# 
parts fubfift*. The firft part, indeed, is moft intelleftual and the fummitof the foul, 
being conjoined with the one., and the hyparxis of its whole effence. Hence it is called 
one, as being uniform ; its number is comprehended in union, and it is analogous to the 
and the center of the foul* I^or the foul abides accordmg to this, and fubAfls ua 
, unproceeding union with wholes. And the tetrad indeed is in the firft monads, on ac- 
count of its ftability, and its rejoicing in equality and famcnefs. But the number 8 is in 
the monads of the fecond order, rfirough its fubjeftion, and that providence of the foul 
which extends itfelf from its fupreme jiart, as fiir as to the laft of things. The triad ie 
in the monads of the third order, through the circular progreffion of the multitude in it, 
t xlthe all-perfe£l. And at the fame time it is manifeft from thefe things as images, that 
the fummit of the foul, though it is uniform, is not purely one, but that this alfo is united 
multitude, juft as the monad t is not without multitude, but is at the fame time monad j 
but the one of the gods is a^^sne one. And the one of intelleft is indeed more one than 
multitude, though this alfo is multiplied j but the one of the foul is fimilarly one and mul- 
titude, juft as the one of the natures pofterior to foul, and which are divided about bodies 
is more mlrflitude than one. And the one of bodies is not fimply one, but a phantafm 
and image of the one. Hence the Elean gueft in the Sophifta fays, that every thing 
corporeal is broken in pieces, as having an adventitious one, and never ceafing to be di- 
vided. The fecond part multiplies the part prior to it by generative piogreffions, which 

• Let itte remembered tliat the first Dumberl of the »oul are, as we have observed in the Introduction to 
this Dialogue, 1, 3, 3, 4, Q, 0, 27. 

t In the dissertation on nullities, at the end of my translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I have demon- 
strative]/ diown that infinite multitude is contained CBUsaU|r in the monad. 
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the duad indicates, and unfolds all the progreffions of eflence. Hence alfo it is faid to 
be double of the firft, as imitating the indefinite duad and intelligible infinity. But 
the third part converts the whole foul again to its principle : and it is the third part of 
it which is convolved to the principles, and wliich indeed is mcafured by the firft part, 
as being filled with union from it, but is more partially conjoined to the fecond part. 
Hence it is faid to be triple of that, but fefquialter of this : for it is indeed contained from 
the half by the fecond part, as not poffefling an equal power, but is perfedly contained 
by the firft. Again the fourth, and allb the fifth part, peculiarly evince that the foul pre- 
fides over fecondary natures ; for thefe parts are in^lledual caufes of thofe incorporeals 
which are divided about bodies, fince they are fupetficies and tetragonic ; this being de- 
rived from the fecond, but that from the third part ; for the fourth part is the fource of 
progreflion and generation, and the fifth of converfion and perfection. For both are fuper- 
ficies} but the one fubfifts twice from the fecond, and the other proceeds thrice from the 
third. And it appears that the one *, imitating the proceflion about body, is productive " 
of generative powers, but that the other t is productive of intellectual regreflions : for 
all knowledge converts that which knows to the thing known ; juft as every nature 
wilhes to generate, and to make a progreflion downwards. The fixth and feventh parts 
irdert in the foul the primary caufes of bodies, and of folid bulks : for thefe numbers are 
folid } and the one J is derived from the fecond part, and the other § from the third. 
But Timseus, in what ho here fays, converting things laft to fuch as arl firft, and the 
terminations of the foul to its fummit, eftabliflies this to be oCtuplc, and that twenty- 
feven times, the firft. And thus the elTence of the foul confifts of feven parts, as abiding, 
proceeding, and returning, and as the caufe of the progreflion and converfion, both of 
effences divifible about bodies, and of bodies themfelves. 

If you pleafe you may alfo fay, becaufe . the foul is allotted an hypoftafis between 
impartible and partible eflences, that it imitates the former through the triad, and pre* 
afiumes the latter from the tetrad. But every foul is from all thefe terms, bccaufe 
every rational foul is the centre of whole*. The harmonic and arithmetic middles, 

therefore, fill thefe intervals, which have an eflential i'ubfiftence, and are confidered 

« 

• Via# 4. 'f Viz, p, j Viz* 8 if derifcd from 2, § Viz. 27 is derived from 5# 

accord! 
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according to cffencc, thefe as wc have faid collefting their c v- ad thofe their 

differences. 

We may llkewife, approaching nearer to things thcmfcives, fay, ( Me foul, according 
to one part, via:, its funimit, is united to natures prior to itfelf j I that, according ti 
the double and triple parts, it proceeds from intellea and returns to i' ; and that, accord- 
ing to the double of the double, and the triple of the triple, it proceeds from itfelf, and' 
is again converted to itfelf ; and through its owo middle to the principles of its effence; 
for abiding according to them, it is filled from them with every thing of a fecondary 
nature. And as the progreflion froirt itfelf is fufpended from the progreffion prior to 
itfelf, fo the converfion to itfelf depends on tliat which is prior to itfelf. But the laft 
parts, according to which the foul gives fubfiftence to things pofterior to itfelf, are 
referred to the firft part, that a circle may be exhibited without a beginning, the end- 
being conjoined with the beginning, and that the univerfe may be generated animated 
and infellcaual, folid numbers being coordinated with the firft part. From thefe middles, 
alfo, Timaus fays that fofquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquioftave ratios refult. What 
elfe then docs he wi(h to indicate by thefe things, than the more partial differences of 
the ratios of the foul ? For the fcfquialter ratios prefent us with an image of divillble 
communion indeed, but according to the firft of the parts ; but the fefquitertian of 
communion a(jfording to the parts in the middle ; and the fefquioe^ave of tliat which 
fubfifts according to tiie extremes. Hence the middles are conjoined witli each other 
according to the fefquiottavc ratio. For when they are beheld according to oppoftte 
genera, they poffjfs the lead communion : but each is appropriately conjoined with 
the extremes. Tlmteus alfo adds, that all the fefquitertian ratios are filled with the 
interval of the fcfquioaave together with the Ifeimma, or remainder ; indicating by this 
that the terminations of all thefe ratios end in more partial hypoftafes, until the foul 
has comprehcneljd the caufes of things laft in the world, and which are every way divi- 
fible. For foul has prevloufty eftabliflicd in herfelf, according to the dcimurgic wil?i 
the principles of the order and harmony of thefe. Soul, therefore, contains the prin- 
ciples of harmonious progreffion and converfion, and of divifion into things firft, middle, 
anjllaft; and flic is one intelleaual.reafon, which is at the fame time filled with all 

leafons. 
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With thcfe things alfo accord what we have before aflerted, that all its harmony 
confifts from a quadruple diapafon, with the diapente and tone. For harmony fubfifU 
in the world, in intelled, and in foul ; on which account allb 1 'iinacus fays that foul 
participates of and is harmony. But the world participates of harmony decadically, foul 
tetradically, and intelled monadically. And as the monad is the caufc of the tetrad, and 
the tetrad of the decad, fn alfo inf elleftual harmony is the fupplicr of that which pertains 
to the foul, and that of the foul is the fourceof fenfible harmony : for foul is the proxi- 
mate paradigm of the harmony in the fenfible world. Since, however, there arc five 
figures’^ and centers! in the uuiverfe which give completion to the whole; hence the 
harmony diapente is the fource of fymphony according to parts to the world. Again, 
becaufe the univerfe is divided into ninej parts, the fefqulodlave ratio makes its 
communion cemmeiifurate with foul. And here you may fee that foul comprehends, 
the world according to caufe, and renders it a whole, harmonizing it confide red as one, 
as coiififting of four, and of five parts, and as divided into nine parts. For tlie monad, 
tetrad, pentad, and ennead, comprehend the whole number according to which all the 
parts of the world are divided. Hence the antients confidered the Mufes, and Apollo 
the leader of the Mufes, as prefiding over the univerfe, the latter fupplying the one 
union of the whole harmony, and the former conneding its divided progreirion : and 
the eight Syrens mentioned in the Republic appear to give completion to tlie la ne 
numbers. I'hus then. In the middle of the monad and ennead, the world is adorned 
tetradically and pentadically ; tetradically indeed, according to the four ideas of animals 
which its paradigm comprehends, but pentadically according to the five figures through 
which the demiurgus adorned all tilings, introducing I’iimxus fays a li.di iflea, and 
.arranging this harmonically in the univerfe. 

♦ Prorhis here menns the five rtgular bodies, vi/.. the dvjdec.ihulioii, tliw the ('< i di'dion, the 

ioosnlu dron, and the cliIk*. It is a rei’i.ii kibble projxtity of these liuiiie?, lir.t the -lUin i.l tle ii is the 
«arne as that of llitir an^h's, and that this sum is pcntadic; for it is equal lo 50. ihe Judci ah^ dion 

roiitaiiis 12 sides, tlie pyramid 4, the octahediun 8, the icosalicdron 20 , and th(“« ubu Og and i'i -f *1 H’ 8 -f 
20 H 6 50. In like inaiiner, wltli re->pcut to their llic dodr< aliudron has 20, tJie pyramivl 4, ilie 

octahedron 0, the icosahedinn I'i, ami tlie enl cB; and 20 b 4 + 0 4- 12 -f « - 

i* Viz* tlie northern, southern, ea>tcin and western centers, and that which subset'! bftUvecn tbesc, 

; Viz. into Uie live centers and tlte four ekments considered as subsiding e\' ry vheic. 
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Again, therefore, let us fay from the beginning, that the ckmiurgus polTelUng two- 
fold powers, the one being produftive of faraenefs, and the other of difference, as we 
learn in the Parmenides, he both divides and binds the foul. Andhe is indeed the final 
caufe of thefe, that the foul may become the middle of wholes, being fimilarly united 
and divided ; fince two things are prior to it, the gods as unities, and beings as united 
natures j and two things are poftcrior to it, vi^. thofo natiim<i which are divided in con', 
junaion with others* and thofe which are perfectly divifiblef. You mayalfofay that 
the one is prior to the former, viz. to the gods and beings, and that matter is pofterior 
to the latter 5 that famcnefs and difference which are the idioms of the demiurgic order 
are effeftive ; and that the feftions and bonds of the father are paradigmatic. For he 
firfl: among the gods curs and binds with infrangible bonds ; theologifts obfcurelf 
fignifying thefe things when they fpeak of Saturnian exfeftions, and thofe bonds which 
the fabricator of the univerfe is faid to hurl round himfclf, and of which Socrates reminds- 
us in the Cratylus. We may alfo confider numbers as hating a formal power with 
refpeifUo divifions ; for the parts of the foul are feparated according to thefe.. But the 
middles and the ratios w'hich give completion to tliefe are analogous to bonds : for it 
is inipofllble to confider concaufes, which have the relation of matter, in louls which 
have an incorporeal eflfence. Thefe things being premifed, it is evident how the demN 
urgus of all divifion, energizing with twoTold powers, the dividing and the binding, 
divides from primary caufes the triform nature and triple mixture of the foul, the whole 
foul at the fame lime remaining undiminiflied. For fince he conftituted the foul as a 
medium between an impartible cflence, and that nature which is divided about bodies, 
and fince an impartible eflfence is triple, abiding, proceeding and returning, hence he 
effabliflicd a fimilltude of this in three parts ; adumbrating its permanency by the firA ^ 
part, ,its progreflion by the fecond, and its converfion by the thirds And perhaps on this 
account the fccond is faid to be double of the firfl: ; for every thing which proceeds has 
alfo that which abides fubfifting prior to its progreflion. But the third part is faid to 
be triple of the firfl; : for every thing which is converted proceeds alfo and abides. 
Since alfo foul produces the eflfence pofterior to itfclf, it likewife contains in itfelf the 
whole of this eflfence. Hence it contains every incorporeal eflfence, but which is at 


• Viz. coi)^eal forms and qptf tic«» 


t Viz, bodicji. 


the 
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tefifth paitej 

‘Vtei feven^ .piotll. 


'm to* 

to^ iblid'bkton, 

Ofi coavei«i id^ to kfelft'mofcdfag to fquate iwrabei^ fitted it i« fetf. 

kut w<»y:-«lk^;«lfencfepofteriortoi^^^ 

«i*e numbeii\ Tlie; ,<me mtb .. <rf; geomatrievanafogy effentiaHy binds thefe psjm, 
divided ?is- w hate.faid into tltr«e Mid fimn. But tbo hannonic middle binds them' 
according to toOtfs, and the arithmedc according to difference. Thefe two likewife 
lie between the-geometri« taiddle^ and are faid to fUl the double and triple intervals, 
becaufe all fameaels and all dafetence are uniformly comprehended under eflence and 
the harmony pertaining, to it. But from thefe middles the multitude of fefquialter, 
fefquitertian, and fefquioaaye ratios becomes apparent; which multitude is indeed 
binding and conneaive, as well as the middles, but is of a more partial nature, becaufe 
each of thefe is a certain ratio; but each of the middles confijfts from many ratios, 
«ther tile fame or different. And as analogy or proportion is more comprehenfive 
than ratio, fo the above-mentioned middles afford a greater caufe to the fouljof con- 
nesting the multitude which it contains, this caufe pervading intellcaually through the 
whole of it. The fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquioaave ratios are, therefore, certain 
bonds of a more partial nature, and are comprehended in the middles, not according to 
different habitudes of them with refpea to the extremes, for this is mafliemalical, but 
according to, caufal comprehenfion and a more total hypoftafis. 


Again, thefe bonds contain the fecond and third progreflions of tlie ratios ; the 
fefquialter compreffing through five centers the harmony of the ratios; ihe lefquitertian, 
through the. four elements which fubfift every where, evincing their power, and render- 
ing all things known and allied to each other ; and the fefquioaave harmonizing the 
divifion into nine and eight Hence the antients at one time, confick riug the parts of 
the world as eight, and at another as nine, placed over the univerfe eight Syrens, and 


square uumberv are jmages of s^;Jf*subsisiciice. Fi>r Uiat which produces its&Jf eflbcu 

this b^ its hypams or suixunit, since th<;f being of every tfiing depends on Its principal part, and tiiiy iii'its 
tummit But the root of a number is evidi^Uy analogous to b^qSarxIsj and ‘c 6 rlse<jucntly nn or eh 

be (lif a nature which producet Itself* And Hence $elf-pr6ducdou' nothing' more 


that! an involution, of 
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nine Mufes, from whom harmony is derived to wholes. The felquiterriaa and fefqui- 
alter ratios, thcreforej are more total than the fefquioftaves ; and hence they are the 
fupplicrs of a more perfcft fynyjhony, and comprehend the harmonioue fedion of tho 
world in lefs numbers. Here therefore the divifions in the participants are dilbnt from 
each other, but in the Incorporeal ratios of the foul the more total comprehend the 
more partial. But fince the fefquioftaves are the caufes of a more partial fymphonyi 
hence tliat which is pofterior to thefc is juftly faid to be thruft down into the extremity 
of the Univerfe. Nor is it difeordant to the whole of things, that divifible defluxions 
from each of the elements fliould be driven into the fubterranean region. For fince 
the elements fubfift in many places, in the heavens, and in the I'egions mider the moon, 
the ratio pofterior to the fefquio£fave colleSing the laft fediment of them in the fub- 
terranean region, conjoins them with wholes, that from tho union of both the whole 
harmony of the univerfe may be complete. Hence we have faid that the harmony of 
the foul is pcrfedly intellectual and elTcntial, preceding according to caufo fenfiblc har- 
mony, and that Timaeus, wilhing to exhibit this through images, employed harmonic 
ratios, prefuppofing that there are certain caufes in the foul more comprehenfive than 
others, and which fubfift prior to every form and to all the knowledge of the foul. 
On this account I think it is not fit to difeufs things of this kind, by explaining the 
parts, or die ratios, or the analogies, but we fliould contemplate all things cflentially, 
according to the firft divifion and harmony of the foul, and refer all things to a 
demiurgic and intelleClual caufe. Hence we fliould comprehend the fcfquioftavcs and 
remainders in the fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, thefe in the middles, 

and the middles in that one middle which is the moft principal of all of them ; ‘and 
fliould refer more partial to more total caufes, arid confider the former as derived from 
the latter. And thus much concerning harmonic ratios. 

P. 490. He at the Jame time formed an eternal image flowing according tb ntimher of 

eternity abiding in one. 

That eternity then, fays Proclus, is more venerable, has a more principal fubfiftence, 
and is as it were more ftable than animal itfelf, though this is the moft beauriful and 
perfect of intelligible animals, as Plato has informed us in the flrft part of this dialogue, 

is 
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IS entirely evid^t. For If the eternal is fald to be and is ett'rnal, as tliat which parti, 
cipates, but eternity Is neither faiJ to participate of animal itlclf, nor to receive its 
appellation from it, it is evident that the one is fecondary, but the other more Ample 
and primary. For neither docs eternity partidpate of animal itfelf, becaufe it is not an 
animal, nor is time a vifiblc animal, nor any other aainial. For it has been fliown that 
animal itfclf is only-begotten and eternal ; and hence eternity is more excellent than 
animal itfclf ; fince the eternal Is neither that which eternity is, nor is better than 
eternity. But as all acknowledge that what is endued with intcilcd, and that what 
is animated, arc pofterior to intcllcft and foul, in like manner the eternal is fecondary to 
eternity. But here feme one may fay, "what can be more venerable than animal itfclf, 
fmeo it is faid by Plato to be the moft beautiful of intelligibles, and according to all 
tliingsS perfedt ? We reply, that it is moil beautiful from receiving the fummit of beauty, 
ilirough -vehement participation of it, but not from its tranfeendont participation of r/je 
good. For it is not fiiJ to be the l^ejl of intelligibles. To which we may add, that 
it is not Amply the moft beautiful of all intelligibles, but of all intelligible animals, 
Kteriiity, therefore, is not any animal, but infinite life. In the next place, it is not 
neceflary, that what is every W’ay perfed AiouM be the firft. For the perfed pofleffes 
all things ; fo that it will contain things Aril, middle, and laft. But that which is above 
this divifion will be fuper-perfed. Nothing therefore hinders, but that eternity may be 
fuperior to the moA: beautiful and in every refped perfed animal, A/ice intelligible 
. animals arc many, if it is the beft, and fuper-perfed. 

If thefe things then arc rightly afilrted, eternity will neither be one certain genus of 
being, as fome have thought it to be, fuch as eflence, or permanency, or famenefs : for 
all thefe are parts of animal itfclf, and each of thefe poflcffes as it were an oppofition, 
vi^. efTcnce, non-being; permanency, motion; famenefs, difference ; .but nothing is 
oppofed to eternity. All thefe therefore are fimllarly eternal, viz. the fame, the 
<iifferent, permanency, motion ; but this would not be the cafe if eternity were one of 
thefe. ' Etemity, therefore, is not oppofed to any thing either of thefe, or to any of the 
things pofteriorto Itfelf: for time, wdiich may feem to fubfift dlffimilarly to eternity, 
in the firft place, docs not revolve about the lame things with it, but about things which 
do not receive their continuous coherence from eternity ; and in the next place 
it is an image of, and is not oppofed to eternity, as Plato now fays, and as we 

(hall 
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flail fhortly demonftrate. Eternity, therefore, will not be any nor the 

whole collcflion of the genera of being : for again, there would be xnuldtude in it, and' 
k would require the union of that which abides in one. But it is itfelf that .which, 
abides in one ; fo that it would abide, and yet not abide in one. It would abide indeed 
as eternity, and as the caufe of union to beings^ but u would not abide as being com-« 
pofcd from multitude. To all which we may add, that it is intellefl: which compre- 
hends the genera of being, and that the conception of mtelleft is different from that of 
ctenuty, in the fame manner as the conception of foul Jrom that of time : for the 
energy of intelled is intranfitive intelligence, but of eternity, impartible perpetuity. 

What then will eternity be, if it is neither any one of the genera of being, nor that 
wliich is compofed from the five, fince all thefe are eternal, and eternity has a prior 
fubfiftence ? What elfe than the monad * of the intelligible unities 'But I mean by 
unities, the ideas of intelligible animals, and the genera of all thefe intelligible ideas. 
Eternity is the one comprehenfion, therefore, of the fummit of the multitude of thefe, 
and the caufe of the invariable permanency of all things, not fubfifting in the multitude 
of IfUelligibles thcmfelves, nor being a colleftion of them, but in an exempt manner 
being prefent to them, by itfelf difpofing and as it were forming them, and making them 
to be wholes. For perfeft multitude is not unfolded into light, nor is the all-various 
idea of intelligibles produced immediately after the good\ but there are certain natures 
between, which are more united than all-perfeft multitude, but indicate a parturiency 
and reprefentation of the generation of wholes, and of connefted comprehenfion in 
thernfelves; How many, and of what kind thefe are, the gods know divinely, but the 
myftic doftrine of Parmenides will inform us in a human and philofophic manner, to 
which dialogue we lhall refer the reader for accurate inftruftion in thefe particulars. 
For we fliall now fhow that eternity is above alUperfed animal, and thatitjs proximately 
above it, from the very words of the philofopher.. 

Becaufe animal itfelf, therefore, is faid to be eternal, it will be fecondary to eternity; 
but becaule there is nothing eternal prior to it, it will be proximately pofterior to 
eternity. Whence then is this evident? Becaufe, I fay, neither is there any thing 
temporal prior to the world, the image of animal itfelf, but the world is the firft par- 
ticipant of time, arid animal itfelf of eternity. For if as eternity is to time, fo is animal 

• is omitted in the original but the sense requires that either this word, orlhe wotd airia, causa, 

should be inserted. 
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itfelf to the world, then, as gTOmetricians would fay, it will be alternately as eternity is 
to animal itfelf, fo is time to the world. But lime is firft participated by the world ; 
for k was not prior to the orderly diftribution of the urJverfe : and hence eternity is 
firft pardcipated by anunal itfdif. And if time is not the whole feafible animal (i. e 
the world), for it was generated together with it, and that which is generated with a 
thing is not that thing with which it is generated, if this be the cafe, neither will 
eternity be intelligible animal, fo that neither will it be an animal, left there 
ihould be two intelligible animals: for Plato has before Ihown- that animal itfelf 
is only begotten (jMvvyinst)' Hence we muft not fay that eternity is an animal, but 
different from animal itfelf. Neither, tlierefore, in fliort, is it an animal : for it is 
either an animal the fame with or different from animal itfelf, neither of which, as we 
have Ihown, can be afferted. It is not the latter, becaufe animal itfelf is only begotten, 
nor the former, becaufe neither is time tlie fame with that which is temporal. But if it is 
participated by and does not pardcipate of intelligible animal, it will be a god prior to it, 
intelligible indeed, but not yet an animal. The order of eternity, therefore, with refpeft 
to animal itfelf, is apparent : for it is evident that it is higher, and proximately higher, and 
that it is the caufe to intelligibles of a fubfiftence according to the fame things, and after 
the fame manner. It has indeed been faid to be permanency, but this is a coordinate caufe, 
and rather affords famenefs of fubfiftence about energy ; but eternity is an exempt 
caufe. It is allb evident that it is the comprehenfion and uiuon of many intelligible 
unifies ; and’ hence it is called by the oracles father-begotten light*, bccaufe it illuminates 
all things with unific light. “ For,” fays the Oracle, “ this, alone, by plucking abundantly 
from the ftrength of the father, the flower of intelleft, is enabled by intelleftion to impart 
a paternal intelleft to all the fountains and principles ; together with intelleflual energy 
and a perpetual permanency according. to an unlluggilh. revolution.” For, being full 

• This ij one of the Chaldaean Oracles, 'which, as I have shown in niy collection of them in the Sup- 
plement to vol. iii. of the Monthly Magazine, were delivered by Chaldaean TheurgUts under the reign of. 
Marcus Antoninus, The original is as follows : 

TLaXpoysvBi <paoi' iroXu yocp ij.ovof 
Em trarpof aAxTjj Spi^ap^tyos vow 
rw rosty ira.rpiKov vow evStSovai 
n<X(ra/f TTYf/otti n 
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of paternal deity, which the Oi‘acle calls the flower ol inlelleft, it illumitiates all things 
with intelleft, together with an eternal famcnel's of intelleftion, and an amatoiy con- 
verfion and energy about the principle of all things, Thefc things, however, I revolve 
in the inacceflible adyta of the dlanoctic part. 

Again, invcftigating on all fides the intelleGual conception of the philofopher about 
eternity, let us conlider what is the meaning of its abiding in one. For we inquire, ii\ 
what one ? Shall we fay, in ihe good^ as it has appeared to the moft theological of the 
interpreters ? But neither does the good abide in itfelf, through its fimplicity, as we 
learn in the firfl hypothefis of the Parmenides, and therefore much lefs docs any thing 
e!fe abide in it. For, in fliort, nothing is in it, nor with it, in confequence of its being 
exempt from coordination with any thing. Hence it is not ufiially called good, or one, 
I'ut the good and the one^ that wc may underitand its monadic tranfcendency, and which is 
beyond every nature that is known. But now eternity is not faid to abide in the one^ 
])iir in one ; fo that neither does it abide in the good. Shall we fay then, that by eter- 
nity abiding in one, Its united nature as it were, its permanency in its own one, and its 
fubfilling as one multitude, are implied? Or, in lliort, the number of that which does 
not proceed, that it may be the caufe of union to the multitude of intelHgibles ? Shall 
we fay thatShis alfo is true, that it may impart to Itfelf the ftablc and the whole prior 
to things eternal ? For to abide in one, is to have the whole and the fame hyparxis 
invariably prefent at once. Every divine nature, therefore, begins its energy from itfelf, 
fo that eternity alfo eflablifhcs itfelf in one prior to things eternal ; and in a fimilar 
manner connefts itfelf. Hence being i^ not the caufe of permanency, as Strato * the. 
natural philofopher fays it is, but eternity f; and it is the caufe of a permanency, not 
fuch as is always in generation, or becoming to be, but which, as Timscus fays, invari- 
ably fubfifts in one. But if eternity unfolds a duad, though we are often ftudious to 
conceal it ; for the ever is conjoined with being, according to the fame, and eternity is 
that which always is (io-nv oucqv, o ast if this be the cafe, it appears to have the monad 
of being prior to it, and the one being, viz. the liigheft being, and to abide in this one, 

• Slralo was a philosopher of Lampsaais. He was the disciple and successor of Theophrastus j and 
flourished 289 years before Christ. 

-j- For eternity is stability of beings and in lihe manner immortality is stability of life, and memory of 
I knowledge. 
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agreesibly to the dofitrlne pf our preceptor, that the firll being may be one prk)r to the 
duad, as not departing from the one. And the duad indeed in eternity, which caufally 
unfolds multitude, is united to the tirft being in which eternity’* abides ; but the multi- 
tude of intelHgibles is united to eternity itfeif, which in a tranfeendent and united manner 
comprehends and connefts all their fummits. For that tlie conception of tiie firft being 
is diiferent from that of eternity is evident ; fince to be for ever is perfeftly diticrent from 
Amply to be. If therefore any thing is eternal^ this alfo is ; but the contrary docs not 
follow, that if any thing is, this alfo is eternal. Hence, to be is more total and generative 
than to be for ever, and on this account is nearer to the caufe of all beings, of the unities 
in beings, of generation itfeif, of matter, and, Jn fliort, of all things. Thcfe three, there- 
fore, orderly fiiccccd each other; the one being f, as, the monad of beings; eternity as 
the diiad, together with being poffeffi ng //v ; mA^tbe eternal, which participates 

both of being and the ever, and is not primarily eternal being, like eternity. And the 
cue being is alone the caufe of being to all things, whether they are truly or not truly 
beings; but eternity is the caufe of permanency in being. And this is what Sfrato 
ought rather to have faid, and not to have defined being to be the permanency of things, 
as lie writes In liis book Concerning Being, transferring the idiom of eternity to being, 
i.et us now attend to the following admirable account of time, by Proclus. 

How then is time faid by Plato to be an imago of eternity ? Is it bccaufe eternity 
abides in but time proceeds according io number? Thefc things however rather 
indicate their difllmilitude than fimilitude to each other. For Plato nearly oppofes all 
things to all, proceeding, to abiding, according to number, to one, the image to the thing 
itfeif It is better, therefore, to fay, that divinity produced thefe two as the meafures 
of things, I mean eternity and time, the one of intelligible and the other of mundane 
beings. As the world, therefore, is faid to be the image of the intelligible, fo alfo the 
mundane meafureis denominated the image of the intelligible meafure. Eternity, how^ 
ever, is a meafure as the one, but time as number : for each meafures the former things 

* As the intelligible triad, or the first procession from tlic ineffable caufe of all, consists, as will be shown 
in the Introduction to the Parmenides, of being, life, and intellect, cUrnily forma tlie middle of this triads 
being, as Plotinus divinely says, infinite life, at once total and full, and abides in tlie summit of this iriad4 
f. e. in being itfeif or the first and intelligible being. 

To £y QY, viz. being characterized by and wholly absorbed in the one ; for such is the first being. 

united, 
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united, and the latter things numbered: and the former ifteafure# tiW periBMiency of 
bangs, but the latter the extenflon of generated natures. But the Appardit oppofttions 
of thefe two, do not evince the diffimilitude of the meaAires, but dbat fecondary are pro- 
duced from more antient natures. For pro^eflion is from abiding^ and number from 
the one. May we not therefore fay, that time is on this account an image of eternity, 
becaufe it is produftive of the perfeftion of mundane natures, juft as eternity conneftedly 
contains, and is the guardian of beings. For as thofe natures which are unable to live 
according to intellect, are led under the order of Fate, left by flying from a divine 
nature tliey flrould become perfeftly difordered ; in like manner things which have 
poceeded from eternity, and are unable to participate of a perfeftion, the whole of 
which is eftabliftied at once, and is always the fame, end indeed in the government of 
time, but are excited by it to 4>propriate energies, through which they are enabled to 
receive the end adapted to their nature, from certain periods which reftore them to 
their antient condition. 

But how is time Cdd to be a moveable image of eternity ? Shall we fay bccaufe the 
whole of it is in motion ? Or is this indeed impoflible ? For nothing is moved accord- 
ing to the whole of itfelf, not even fuch things as are effentially changed : for the fubjeft 
of thefe remains. Much more therefore muft that which is moved, according to other 
motions, abide according to effence, and this if it be increafed, and changed, and locally 
moved. For if it did not abide according to fomething, it would at the fame time caufe 
the motion to be evanefeent ; fmee all motion is in .fomething. Nothing, therefore, is 
as we have faid moved according to the whole of itfelf, and efpccially fuch perpetual 
natures as it is fit lliould be eftabliftied in their proper principles, and abide in them- 
felves, if tliey are to be continuaily preferved. But in a particular manner the image of 
eternity ought in a certain refpeft to poffefs perpetuity according to famenefs, and 
ftabiiity ; fo that it is impoflible that time fliould be moved according to the whole of 
itfelf, fince neither is this poflible to any thing elfe. Something of it, therefore, muft 
neceffarjly remain, fince every thing which is moved is moved in confequence of pofllfT- 
iiig fiwnething belonging to it which abides. The monad of time, therefore, abides 
fufpended from the demiurgus ; but being full of, meafurmg power, and wifliing to 
jneafure the efl'entlal motions of the foul, together with phyfical and corporeal motion, 
sand alfo .being, enpgles and paflions, it proceeds accpjrding to number. Hence time, 

abiding 
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ibidiog by its inq>artible and inward energy, and being participated by its external 
energy, and by the natures which . are meafured proceeds according to number; i. e. 
it proceeds according ,to a certain mtelleilual number, or rather according to the firft 
iiumber, which as Parmenides would fay being, analogous to cw iJe/sj-, or the firil: 
of beings, prefidcs over intelleduals, in the fame manner as the'firft being prefides 
over intelligibles. Time, therefore, proceeds according to that number ; and hence 
it diftributes an accommodated meafure to every mundane fonn. 

You may alfo fay Hill more appropriately, that time which is truly fo called proceeds 
according to number, numbering the participants of itfelf, and being itl’clf that intel- 
leftual number, which Socrates obfeurely indicates when he fays that fwiftnefs itl*elf and 
flownefs Itfelf are in true number, by which the things numbered by time differ, being 
moved fwifter or flower. Hence Timaeus does not fpeak with prolixity about this true 
number, becaufe Socrates had previoufly in the Republic perfeiSIy unfolded it, but he 
fpeaks about that which proceeds from it. For that being true number, time, fays he, 
proceeds according to number. Let then true time proceed according to intelligible 
number, but it proceeds fo far as it moafures its participants, ju/l as ilie lime of which 
'i'irnaeus now fpeaks proceeds as that which is numerable, poflelling yet an image of 
effential time, through which it numbers all things with greater or lelfer numbers of 
thclf life, fo that an ox lives for this and man for that period of time,' and tlu? fun 
and moon and tlic other flats accomplifh their revolutions according to dill'ercnf mea- 
furcs. Time, therefore, is die meafure of motion, not as that by which we meafure, 
but as that which produces and bounds the being of life, and of every other motion of 
things in time, and as ineafuring them according to and aflimilating them to paradigms. 
For as it refers itfelf to the fiinilitude of eternity which comprehends paradigmatic caufes, 
in like manner it lends back to a more venerable imitation of eternal principles things 
perfefted by it, which are circularly convolved.. Hence theurgifts fay tliat time is a 
god, and deliver to us a method by which we may excite this deity to render, himfelf 
apparent. They alfo celebrate him as older and younger, and as a circulating and 
eternal God; not only as the image of eternity, but as eternally comprehending it 
prior to fenfibles. They add further, that he intelleftually perceives the whole number 
of all the natures that are moved in tlie world, according to which he leads round and 
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reftorcs to their antieitt condition in fwlfter and flower periods evej^}|l!Kiftg thsff is m^ed. 
Befides Ml this, they celebrate him as interminable through c<^ili^nehce o^ 

infinite circulation. And laftly, they' add that he is of a fpiral lbrtft, aS inea'uring 
according to one power things, which are moved in a right line, and thofe which are 
moved in a circle, juft aa the fpiral uniformly comprehends the right line and the circle. 

We muft not, therefore, follow thofe who confider time as confifting in mere naked 
conceptions, or who niafce it to be a certain accident ^ nor yet muft wc aflent to thofe 
who arenwre venerable than thefe, and who approach nearer 10 reality, and alTert with 
them that the idiom of time is derived from the foul of the world energizing tranfiiivcly. 
For Plato, wiihy hom we all defire to accord refpe^Ung divine concerns, fays that the 
demiurgus gave fubfiftence to time, thfe world being npw arranged both according to foul 
and according to body, and that it was inferted in the foul by him, in the fame manner 
as harmonic reafons. Nor again, docs he reprefent the god fidhioning and generating 
lime in the foul, in the fame manner as he fays the Divinity fabricated the whole of a 
corporeal nature within the foul, that the foul might be the defpot and governor of it ; 
but having difeourfed concerning the eflence, harmony, power, motions, and all various 
knowledge of the foul, he produces the eflence of time, as the guardian and meafurer 
of all thefe, and as that which alTimilates them to paradigmatic principles. For what be- 
nefit would arife from all mundane natures being well-conditioned, without a perpetual 
permanency of fubfiftence ; and in imitating after a manner the idea of their paradigm, 
but not evolving to the utmoft of their power the whole of it, and in receiving parlibly 
impartible intelligence ? Hence the philofopher places a demiurgic caufe and not foul 
ever the progreflion of time. 

In the next place, looking to things themfelves, you may fay that if foul generated 
time, it would not thus participate as being perfefted by it ; for that foul is perfefted by 
time, ttnd alfo meafured' by it according to its energies, is not immanifeft, fince every 
thing which has not the whole of its energy colleflively and at once, requires time to its 
perftQioft and reftonufion, through which it collefts its proper good, which it was inca- 
pable of acquiring impartibly, and without the circulations of tjme. Hence, as we have 
before obferved, eternity and time are the meafurw of ,thq perihanency and perfe£lion 
of things )- the former being the one fimple comprehenfion of Ae intelligible unities, 
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and the other the. boundary and demiurgic meafu e of the more or lefs extended perma* 
nency of the natures tvhich proceed from thence. If, therefore, foul, after the fame 
manner with intelleft and the gods^ apprehended every objeft of its knowledge by one 
projefHng energy, and always the fame, underflanding immutably, it might perhaps- 
have generated time, but would not require time to its perfeftion. But finoe it under* 
ftands tranfitively, and according to periods by which it becomes reftored to its priilinc 
ftate, it is evidently dependant on time for the perfeftion of its energy. 

After this, it is requifiteto underftand that inanimate natures alfo participate of timej,, 
and that th::y do not then only participate of it when they are born, in the lame manner 
as they participate of forrrtand habit, but alfo when it appears that they are deprived of 
all life ; and this not in the lame manner, as they are even then faid to live, bccaufe they 
are coordinated with wholes, and fympathize with the univerfe, but they alfo peculiarly 
and cffentially participate of a certain time, fo far as they are inanimate, coniinually 
diffolvmg as far as to perfeft corruption.. To which we may add, tliat hnce the muta* 
tions, motions and reds pertaining to fouls and bodies, and, in fliort, all fuch things as- 
rank among oppofitos in mundane affairs, are ineafured by time, it is requifue that time^ 
Ihould be exempt from all thofc *, for that which is participated by many tilings, and 
thefe dillimilar, being one and the lame, and always prefubfiftlng by itfelf, is participated 
by them conformably to this mode of fubfiflence ; and fliU further, being in all things, 
it is every where impartible, fo that it is every where one thuig, impartible according to 
number, and the peculiarity of no one of the things which are f uel to fubfid according 
to it. And this Ariftotle alfo perceiving, demoiifl rates that ilierc is fomething iucor^ 
porcal and impartible in divifiMe natures, and which is every where the fame, meanings 
by this the now in tiiru?^ Furtlicr dill, time not being efljiicc, but an accident, it would 
not thus indicate a demiurgic power, fo as to produce fonie thingfi perpetually ingcncra** 
tion, or becoming to be, but odierG with a more temporal generated lubfiilence ; and 
fome thing^ more flowly proceeding to being than thefe, biu fv/ifter thcui more iinbccil 
natures j at the fame time didributing to all things an accommodated and proper meafure 
of permanency in bcingSr- But if time is a demiurgic eficiicc, it will not be the whole 
foul, ndr a part of foul t for the conception of foul is different from that df time, and 
each is' the caufe of different and apt. of the fame things. For ;fpul imparts ide, and 
moves all things, and hence the worlds. So far as it approaches to foul, is filled with life, 
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ana participates of motion ; but time excites fabrications, to tHeir perTeftion, and is the 
f^ippHer of meafurc and a certain perpetuitp to wholes. It wPl not, ftiefore, be fubor- 
dlnateto foul, fmce foul participates of it, if not elTentially, yet according to its. tranii. 
tive energies. For the foul of the univerfe is faid to energize incclTantly, and to live in- 
telleauallythrough the whole of time, ‘it remains, therefore, that time is an elfencc 
and not fecondary' to that of foui: In fliort, if eternity were the progeny of intcllea’ 
or were a certain intellcaual power, it would be neceffary to fay that time alfo Ls fomethin^ 
of this kind pertaining to foul : but if eternity is the exempt mcafure of the multitude 
df intelligibles, and the comprehenfion of the perpetuity and perfedion of all things, 
muft not time alfo have the fame relation to foul and the animaftic order? So that time 
will differ from eternity, in the fame manner as all proceeding natures from their abiding 
caufes. For eternity exhibits more tranfcendcncy with rcfppa to the things meafured 
by it than time, flnce the former comprehends in an exempt manner the elTences and the 
unities of intelligibles ; but the latter does not meafure the elTences of the firll fouls, as 
being rather coordinated and generated together with them. Intelligibles alfo are more 
united with eternity than mundane natures with time. The union indeed of the former is 
fo vehement, that feme of the more contemplative philofophers have conlidered eternity 
to be nothing elfe than one total Intellea ; but no wife man would be willing to confider 

time as the fame with the things exifting in rime, through the dlundant feparation and 
difference between the two. 

If then time IS neither anything belonging to morion, -nor an attendant on the energy 
of foul, nor, in Ihort, the offspring of foul, what will it be ? For perhaps it is not fulE- 
Cicnt to fay that it is the meafure of mundane natures, nor to enumerate the goods of 
which ftis the caufe, but to Ae utmoft of our power we fhorild endeavour to apprehend 
its idiom. May we not therefore fay, fince its effence is mpft excellent, perfeftive of 
foul, and prefent to all things^ that it is ah intelleft, not only abiding but alfo fubfifting 
jn motion? Abiding indeed according to its inward energy, and by which it is truly 
eternal, but being mov^ according to it® externally procepding energy, by which it 
becomes the Mundary of all ^ition. Por^eternity pbffeffing the abiding, both ac- 
cording to i& inward ^er^, and that winch time being af- 

CimlateJ to it aico^g to Ae former of thefe feparated from U ac- 

cording to the latter; at4rtg and bcing'mowd; '* And as'with refpea to the effence of 
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^foul, We,Diy tliat it is mtelKgible, and at the fame time generated, partible, and at 
the feme time impartible, and arc no otlicrwife able perfeiWy to apprehend its middle 
nature than by employing after a manner oppofitcs, what wonder is there if, perceiving 
the nature of drae to be partly immovable and partly fubfifting in modon, we, or 
rather not we, but prior to us, the philolbpher, through the eternal, fhould indicate its 
intelleflual monad abiding In famenefs, atid through the moveable its externally pro- 
ceeding energy, which is participated by foul and the whole world ? For we mull not 
think that the expreffion the eternal fimply indicates that dme is the image of eternity, 
for if this were the cafe, what would have hindered Plato from diredly faying that it is 
the image,' and not the eternal image of eternity ? But he was willing to indicate this very 
thing, that dme has an eternal nature, but not in fuch a manner as animal itfelf is faid to 
be etdbial ; for tha^is eternal both in elTence and energy ; but time is partly eternal, and 
■ partly, Tty its external gift, moveable. Hence theurgills call it eternal, and Plato very 
properly denominates it not only fo j for one thing is alone moveable, both ell'entially and 
according to the participants of it, being alone the caufe of modon, as foul, and hence it 
alone moves itfelf and other things : but another thing is alone immovable, preferving 
itfelf without tranfition, and being the caufe to other things of a perpetual fubfillence 
after the fame manner, and to moveable natures' through foul. It is neceflary, therefore, 
that the medium between thefe two extremes (hould be that which, both according to 
its own nature, and the gifts which it imparts to others, is immovable and at the fame 
time moveable, elTendally immovable indeed, but moved in its participants. But a 
thing of this kind is time j hence time is truly, fo far as it is confidered in itfcli^ fiin- 
tnovable, but fo far as it is in its participants, it is moveable, and fubfills to^;^er with 
them, unfolding itfelf into them. It is therefore eternal, and a monad, and centei elTen- 
dally, and according to its own abiding energy j but it is, at the famc^me, continuous 
and number, and a circle, according to its proceeding and being participated. Hence 
it is a certain proceeding intelled, cllablilhed indeed in eternity, and on this account 
is faid to;be eternal. For it would not otherwife contnlJute to the alfimilation of 
mundahe' natures to more pwfeft paradigms, unlefs it^re itfelf previoufly fufpended 
from them. But it proceeds and abundantly flows^o'the things which are guarded 
by it. Whence I think the chief of theurgills cej^wate time as a god, as Julian in the 
feventh <if the Zbnesi and venerate it by thef^ames, through which it is unfolded m 
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iJS participants} caufing fonie things to be, older, and others to be younger, and 
leading all things in a cirele. Time, therefore, pofleffing a certain inteUedual nature, 
circularly leads according to number, both its other participants and foals. For dole is 
' eternal, not in effence only, but alfo in its inward' energy j but fo far as it fe participated 
by externals, it is alone moveable,', coextending and harmonizing with them the gift 
v^hich it imparts. ‘ But every foiil is tranfitively moved, both accwding to its inward 
and external energies, the latter of whkh It moves bodies. And it appears to me 
that thofe who thus denominated time had this conception of its nature, and 

were therefore willing to call it as it were -xfifiwmos vouf, an intelled moving in meafure; 
but dividing the words perhaps for the fake of concealment, they called it 'x^oovo^. 
Perhaps too, they gave it this appelladon becaufe it abides, and is at the fame time 
moved in meafure ; by one part of itfelf abiding, and by the other proceeding with 
meafured motion. By the conjunflion, therefore, of both 'thefe, they fignify the 
wonderfril and demiurgic nature of this god. And it appears, that as the demiurgus 
being intclledual began from ihtellcdf to adorn the univerfe, fo time being itfelf fuper- 
mundane, began from foul to impart perfedion. For that time is not only mundane, 
but by a much greater priority fupermundane, is evident ; lince as eternity is to animal 
itfelf, fo is time to this world, which is animated and illuminated by intelled, and 
wholly an image of animal itfelf, in the fame maimer as time of eternity. 

Time, therefore, while it abides, moves in meafure ; and through its abiding, its. 
meafured motions are infinite, and are rcllored to their priftine Hate. For moving in 
meafure, the firll of intellefts about the whole fabrication of things, fo far as it per- 
petually fubMs after the fame manner, and is intelleft according to effence, it is faid 
to be eternal j but fer far as k moves in meafure, it circularly leads fouls, and natures, 
a-.'.d bodier, and, in fhoit, periodically rellores them to their priftine condition. For 
the world is moved indeed, as participating of foul ; but it is moved in an orderly 
m.anner, bccaufe it participates of intelled ; and it is moved periodically with' a motion 
from the fame to the fame, imitating the permanency of the intelleS which it contains, 
through the refemblaace of tii^e to eternity. And this it- is to make the world more 
fimilar to its para^gm ) viz. by rt.<toring it to wie and the fame condition, to affimilate 
it to that which abides in one, through - the circulation according to time. From thefe 
things aUb, you, have all jthe causes of fiqfie accordtlpg to Pkto j the demimrgiiii^deedv 

as 
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als the &l>ricat{ve taufe ; etetnity as the paradigm’^^ 'ahd (he^ end thfe; drculation ofth^' 
things moved to that which a one, according to periodst ®dr in fcoitfequence of not 
abiding in dne,’ it afpires after that which is one, that if may partake of which 
is the fame with the ge$d,' For it is evident that the prc^effion of things is tiot ohe, and 
in a right line, infinitely extended as it were both ways, but is bounded and clrcum- 
fcribed, moving in meafure about the father of wholes, and the monad of time Infinitely 
evolving all the ftrcngth of fabricadon, 'and again returning to its priftine ftate. For 
whence are the participants of time enabled to return to their priftine condition, unlefs . 
that which is participated poffeffed this power and peculiarity of motion ? Time, there- 
fore, the firft of things which are moved, circulating according to an energy proceed- 
ing to externals, and returning to its priftine ftate, after all the evolution of its poWer, 
thus alfo rcftores the periods of other things to their former condition. By the whole 
progreffion of itfelf indeed, it circularly leads the foui which firft participates of it ; 
but by certain parts of itfelf, it leads round other fouls and natures, the celeftial revolu- 
tions, and among things laft, the whole of generadon: for in confequence of time 
circulating all things circulate ; but the circles of different natures are fliortcr and longer. 
For again, if the demiurgus himfelf made time to be a moveable image of eternity, and 
gave it fubfiftcnce according to his intelleftion about eternity, it is neceflary that what 
is moveable in time, fliould be circular and moved in meafure, that it may not apoftatize 
from, and may evolve the intelligence of l!le father about eternity. For, in (hort, fince 
that which is moveable in time is comprehenfive of all motions, it is requifite that it 
fliould be bounded much prior to the things which are meafured by it : for not that 
which is deprived of meafure, but the firft meafure, meafures things ; as neither does 
infinity bound, but the firft boUnd. But time is moved, neither according to foul, nor 
according to nature, nor according to that which is corporeal and apparent ; fince it^ 
motions would thus be divifible, and not comprehenfive of wholes. It would iikewffg 
thus participate of irregularity, either more lofs, and its motions would '^igent 
of time. For all of them are beheld in time, and not in progrefliOn, as''thofe which 
are the meafures of wholes, but in a Certain quality of life, or lariotty-'OT paffion. 'But 
the motion of time is a pure and invariable ptogreflion, equal an^uhilar;t arttf-fhe fame. 
For it is exempt bc^ flpom regular and irregular motions, an^lrls prdent to both> 

not recmiagimy altemtkKa^dirough the motions tbemfelv«btib»g"Changed, but remain- 
ing 
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Log die toe feparate from all inequality, bemg energetic and reftorativ^, of whole 
motioiK according to nature, of which alfo it is the meMure. It tilfo fuh^fts uamingled 
with the natures which it meafures, according to the ididm of its intelle£tud energy, 
but proceeds tranfitively, and according to thepeculia% of lelf.modon. ■ And in diis 
refpcft, indeed, it accords with the order of foul, but is inherent in the things which are 
bounded and perfeaed by it according to a primary caufe of nature. It is not liowever 
fiinilar in all refpeas to any one thing. For in a certain refped it is necelfary that the 
meafure of wholes fliould be fimilar to all things, and be allied to all things, but yet 
not be the fame with any one of the things meafured. 

The motion, therefore, of time proceeds evolving and dividing impartible and abid- 
ing power, and caufing it to appear parable; being as it were a certain number, divi- 
fibly receiving all the forms of the monad, and reverting and circulating to itfelf. For 
thus the motion of time proceeding according to the meafures in the temporal monad 
conjoins the end with the beginning, and tliis infinitely; pblTefling indeed itfelf a 
divine order, not arranged as the philofopher Jamblichus alfo fays, but that which 
arranges ; nor an order which is attendant on things precedent, but which is the primary 
leader of effefts. This motion is alfo at the fame time meafured, not indeed from any 
'thing endued with interval, for it would be ridiculous to fay that things which have a 
more antient nature and dignity, are meafured by things fubordinate, but it is meafured 
from the temporal monad alone, which its prtgreffion is faid to evolve, and" by a much 
greater priority from the demiurgus, and from eternity itfelf. With relation to eternity, 
therefore, which is perfeSly immovable, time is faid to be moveable ; juft as if fome one 
Ihould fay that foul is divifible about bodies, when confidered with relation to intelied, 
not that it is this alone, but that when compared with Intellea:, it may appear to be fuch, 
hough when compared with a divifilde effence, it is indivifible. Time, therefore, is 
^^oveable not in itfelf, but according to the partiapation from it wliich appears yi motions, 
and ™®ttftiredva!id bounded;' juft as if it fliould be fa»d4hat foul is 

divifible aboui*^^^°^‘®®» * certain divifible participation of it about thefe 

of which it comprf^^®”*^® caufe. For thus alfo time is moveable, - as pbflefling the 
caufe <d: the energy eii‘ern®^^J^ proceeding from it, and which is divilj^Iy apparent in 
motions, and is feparated together with them. As motions,, t^erelbre, becqme toporal 
through participation, fo time'Woveable, through being partiqpated by ■' 

N. P. 499. 
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The detniurgic wholeaefs, feys Proclus • (p. ®e6), leaves pam k ^wjundtion with 
•wholes* numbers with monads, and makm every put of univerfe to be'a 
and cuufes a whole and ’a unlverfe to fubfift in a part. For the world is allotted this 
from its fimilitude to animal itfelf, becauTe animal itfelf is Sbt initire monad and number, 
an all perfed intelligible intelleft„.^ a jdenitude of intelligible caufes, which it 
generated fo as to abide eternally in itfelf. For there is one multitude wh^ph abides 
in caufes, and another which proceeds and is diftributed } fince the demiurgus himfelf 
alfo gives fubfiftence to fome genera of gods in himfelf, and produces others from 
himfelf, into %oitd^ and third orders. His father Saturn likewife generates fome 
divinities as pantdigm^ caufes of fabrication abiding in himfelf, and others as demiuti 
gic caufes coordinated with wholes. And the grandfathet of Jupiter, Ijieavcn, contains 
fome divinities in, and feparates others from himfelf. Theologies alfo manifell thefe 
things by myftic himes, fiich as concealment, ahjorption, .and the being educated by Fata, 
But by a great priority to thefe, intelligible inteJleft, the father of^wholes, gene* 
rates fome caufes,' and Unfolds them into light, in himfelf, but produces others front 
himfelf ; containing within his own compfehenlions, fuch as are uniform', whole, .and 
all-perfefl:, but producitig through dilference into other orders fuch as arc multiplied 
and ‘ divided. Since therefore every paternal order gives fubfiftence to things after this 
manner, this Vi^brld, which is an imitation of the intelligible orders, and is elevated to 
them, very properly contairis one allne/s prior to partial animals, and another^ that 
which receives its comfSetiOn froln them, and together with the fonner receives tlw 
latter, that it may be moft 'ftmilar both to the demiurgic and paradigmatic oaufe. 

With refpeft toammal itfelf, we htive before faid what it is according toour’opinipn, 
and we fliall alfo now fay, that of the intefligible extent, one thing is the highefty united 

* The beginning of (lie Conuncufaiy on thi» part of ttbe Tini.rus is tmfoi timatcly wanting in Uic 
and by ft. fthinge' confusion, the words Kai ij ffitYf, which tiu-rc form 'he licgftiAijjg,' arc 
the pi^otding'fext, which cohintcut- it :d$o iniperfect ; aoif''wh*tU still h*'’*'®**''’”®** 

part which this preceding onnnieat it tp be fottnd .fe 

tbew«dst*#lhtitf*tf,lh!i»'l}.. - 
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*er, that which unfolds it(af ^^-energjt* 
tdde which it contahMk Of tbcle die fteft htiateHigilA^ 
giWe life,: and the third irite%ip^iitfll 6 §. . cahwit fe the'fijil 

being: for multitude is pjt there,' nor, die tetrad of idras, but : 6 iWug|fc.it 8 f«glo^And 
ineffable union it is called «»/ by Plato, Apd, in fliort, animal itfelf k fajd to ^rfciptttc 
of eternity, -but the firft beirfgjparticyi^of iK^g. unlels ibme oneftouW ^k^ar- 
ticipatesof theme, wbkhis itfelf a thing ‘nereiy refpea deferring confidoration. For 
may we not fay that what is above being itfelf, is wen more excellent than this appella-' 
lion the me? But that is prhnarHy one, which is not ftich according to participation. 
Animat itfelf,. therefore, cannot be being itfelf, through the above-mentioned caufes. 
Neither can it be intelligible life : for animal ■ is fecondary to lift, ^d'is- find to be animal 
liy a participation of life. Iirfbort, if animal itfelf Were th^fecoh^ 'e|^ity wo|uld be 
being} but this k impoflible : for being itfelf is one thing, and eternaf ^g another; the 
former being the monad of being, and the latter the duad, having the ever eonneaed 
with being. Befides the former is the caufe of being to all things, but the latfef, bf their 
permanency according to being. If therefore animal itfdf is neither the oife'feing, nor 
►eing itfelf, nor that which is immediately pofterior to this, for eternity is tin's, being 
intelligible power, infinite life, and wholenefs itfelf, according to which every divine 
nature is at once a whole ; fince this is the cafe, animal itfelf muft be the remaining third. 
For animal itfblf muft necefiarily in a certain refpeft be inteHefl, fmcethe image of it 
entirely 'fubfifts vwth fenfe, hut fenfeis the image of innslle^; fo. that in that wliich is 
primarily aniniBl, intelleft will be' primarily inherent,- If therefore' it » fecondary to 
Bfej it luiift nccdlariiy fiibfift according to intdligiltie'intell^i fof being intelligible, 
and an animal, as Plato fays, the moft beautiful of intelKgiblcs, add ohly begotten, it 
will polfefs this oc^r. Hence animal itfelf is intelli^le btdted-, ' ewnprehending the 
mtelleftuai Ottim of the gods in itfelf, of which alfb it is colle^tw^ unificl and per- 
being the mbft beautiful boundary of mtelhgibffai, liiifoid&g their united and 
caufe '< 3 , ^ j^elleilual natures, exciting itfelf to altvaritois ideas and ipotwfrS} and 

,*^^'■>011005,30^*1^® fecondsury orders of the gods. H«nce alfo.Q^pIl^ay^ it the\god‘ 
h participa^ ^ 8 ^* theV-tell^ible,ui)i^, afetibes tfi Withe fitmt of 
ft caufe of intelligible animals ftiaes foph in him ; 
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f^caufe tb^ ^ 


Ueas, 
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i^as, oompfehcnds iatcIffgJM^ }^, ,^U 3 hj,„ x 

>^^/Mt^!^l»l»«nds thewhpl^of and cdl&^fidTy cpntaini' 

inMle^iu»l life. To this mighty, divinity the demiur^s lltt«niv(^tt is de^d, be- 

ing bunfdf, indeed, as we have befijre 6id, inteUea, bnt in htHUffual intslleet! 
particularly the caufcof intelleft. Hence he fefaid to behold animal itfelf; for to beholc^ 
i&thff peculiarity of the intdiiaiial g^j fincethe fieelogifi* alfo denomfaatcs inteJIj. 
gible intdlea Conceiving thfei intellea therefore^he lays, • 

LovCj tyetess, rdpid^ feecfing in liit breast. 


For the objea of h^ energy is intelligible. But the demiurgus being inteileft, is not, 
a participate intellea t, that he may be the demiurgus of wholes, -and that he may be. 
able to look to.^md,i^elf. But being imparticipable, he is truly intelleaual intellea. 
And, indeed, fimple intelligence, he is conjoined with the intelligible, but 

through various mtelligence, he haftens to the generation of fecondary natures. Plato, 
rtierefore, calls his intelligence vijiot, as being without multitude, and as Ihining with in- 
telligible light j but he denominates his fecond energy diMto'etw^ as proceeding through 
fimple intelligence to the generation of demiurgic works. And Plato indeed fays, that 
he looks to animal Itfelf ; but Oipheus, that he leaps to and ahjorbs it. Night + pointing it 
out to him: for through thisgoddefs, who is both intelligible and intelleaual, intellec-. 
tual intellea is conjoined with tiie intelligible. You muft not however on this account . 
fay, that the demiurgus looks, to that which is external to himfelf : for this is not lawful 
to him;; but tl»t Wng converted to himfelf, and to the fountain of ideas which he 
contains, he is alfo conjoined with ^he monad of the all-various orders of forms. For 
fmee wc fay that our foul by looking to itfelf knows all things, and that things 
prior are not cxteriwl to it, how js it poffible that the demiurgic Intfllea, by underftand- 
ing itielt; Ihould notin a far greater degree furvey th# intelligible world? For animal 
Itffcif is a!f« contained in him, though' not monadically^ but according to a certain divine 

theologffts, as we Iiavg obferved, to^abforb the intelligible 
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the.ideae ofiJbe forsiser .of thefe appellaiiote 


If thefe things then fnbfift after tf«s manner, jit h not pvt^gi; to p^e. ah ,infinftf of 
form$,iin intclligibles : for that ^Jthich iadlsfittite i^^ttpreailiiM^ prijsnplejfcidiiah tfe-inii^ 
finite; andfirft natvires axeala^s wrecontrjxftedih'qpiantity, but tranfccad in power 
natures pofteriorto and proceeding, ^fooi. them. Nor lUiOft ve % with fome, that ani- 
mal itfelf is feparale from the demiit(gu«, thus ipaWlSg the intelligible to be external t«>; 
intelleft t for, we do. not make that which is feen fubonlinate to that which, fees, that it 
may be external, but we afflert that it is prior to it : and more divine intel%ible8 are un- 
dcrftood by fuch as are more various, as being contained in them ; fince our foul alfa 
entering into itfelf, is faid to difcover all things, divinity and wifdom, as Socrates afferts. . 
Animal itfelf therefore is prior and not external to the demiurgus. . And there jndeei 
all things fubfift totally and intelligibly, but in the deuiiurgus intcUeflually aad,feparately : 
for in him the defiidte caufts of the fun and moon prefubfift, and not one idea alone of 
the cckllial gods, which gives fubfillAice to all the celeftial genera. , Hence tlie Oracles 
aflert *, that his demiurgic energies burft about the bodies of the world like fwarms of 
bees ; for a divine intellefl evolves intqeveiy demiurgic, multitude the Ma/ reparation of 
thefe energies, m intellefl:. 


P; 4^9 . — Sul thefe ideas are four, (St, 

As with refpeft to demiurgic intelligence, a monad, is the leader of intelleflual mul- 
titude, and as with rcfpe£t to paradigm^ unical form fubfifts prior to number, in like man- 
ner difeourfe, (he interpreter of divine concerns, ihadowing forth the ntitnre of the things- 
of which it is the meffenger, firft receives the whole, of 4 hie thing >khown collofliyely, 
and according to enthufialtic pcojeftion, but afterwards expands that which i^ convolved, , 
unft^ds the one inteliigence throng arguments, and divides that which, is Bnited-;- con- 
formably to. the nature of things, at one time inteqtretjhig Uidr union, and at another 
their reparation, fince it is neither naturally ^• abteto CemprAcnd- both 

^ • .. ■ > ■ '* . . ' • 

.r- " Vw. The Cl)al4»#n Orsck». SeciJh|,R|pneni^». . . 
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Aefi; at Agreeably to thMivtbe difcouVfe bf MSttd’ Hiafolds th» whole 

number <Jf iatelligible ideas) '.and afterwm’ds diftl^tes which 

di'is n«mb6f contains :' for t^Sins mteHigiblemoltittido is apparent) 

©f ideas fubfift. And that tfes » ufual with Plata we have before abundant!^ 
Befcending therefore from- 'Jrords to tWn^, let us in the firft place fee what this tetrad 
itfelf of ideas is, and whence this number originates, and ih the next place what the- 
four ideas are, and how they fubfift in animal itfetf, whether fo as that its all perfeft- na- 
ture receives Us completion from tliefe, or after fome other manner, for by thus pro- 
ceeding we (hall difcovo* the divinely intelleftual conception ef Plato. It is necefl'ary, 
howevei;, again t<^ recur to the above-mentioned demonftrations, in which we faid that the 
firft, united,, and moft fimple intelligible eflence of the god.s, proceeding fupernally from 
the unity of unities, but according to a certain mode which is ineffable and incomprehen- 
fibleby all things, one part of this eflence ranks as the firft, is occult and paternal ; but 
anoti^^ part ranks as the fecond, and is the one power, and incomprchenfible msafure 
ofi wholes } and the third part is that which has proceeded into energy and all various 
powers, and is at the fame time both’ paternal and fabricative. The firft of thefe alfo is . 
a monad, becaufe it is the fummit of-the whole intelligible extent, and the fountain and 
oaufe of divine numbers ; but the fecond.is a duad, for it both abides and proceeds as in 
intelligible genera, aoA'hs&fbe ever conne£led with being;: and. the third is the tetrad, 
which is now irtveftigated,.wl^h receives all the occult caufe of the monad, and unfold.-! 
in itfelf its unproceeding power. For fuch things as fubfift in the monad primarily, ariul 
with un proceeding union, the tetrad exhibits in a divided manner, now feparated accord- 
ing to number, and a produfljon into feoortdary. natures. But fince tlie tliii-d poffelh-i 
an ord^r adapted to it, yet alfo entirely participates of tlw caufes- prior to itfelf, it is nut 
only the tetrad, but befidee thi? which is- ftiU'greater, as a monad -it is -allotted a pater- 
nal, and . as a duad a fabrii^tive and prolific tranfcendency. So far therefore as it ia- 
called anpaal'itfolf, it is the monad of the nature of all animals, intellectual, vital, and , 
corporeal; but fo far as it. comprehends ati the lame time the mafo4ftd'':fotnale nature, k is 
a duad } for thefe fubfift in anaiipropriate manner in all the orders of animals, in -one - 
Way mthe-^lj^i'Wanplker indsEji&d^-^d another "in -mortis; but fa far as from . 

this dnad, k gives lubfiftence to the four id^ of animals in itfelf, it is-a-itetrad ; for the 

fourfold fabrication of things jlrdc^ds acc<^8iiig to theUc’idSeias, andthe ifirft produftiye 
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a dtad, viz. the female and the triafe; OS', Ifacof % to Ilito^^fleffii^ genera and fpecies : 
for he calls two of the ideas gepera, vTz. the iaft^le^ and the air-wanderiag, but the 
other two fpccies, as being fubordinatc to thefe. Tliere Is ajfo a tetrad ; and as Was tO 
this, intelligible forms ■|>roceed into other, produaive principles according to a different 
ftbmber. FosAccordIng to every otder there is an appr^te number, the leffer cW 
prchending more total, ideas, but the.moreihultipUed 'nmj^ber foch as are more partial • 
fmce more divine nahtr^l^Ogcontraaedul quantity, poffers-a tranfcemieacy of povyerl 
and the foiwsof Ibcond natures are more multiplied than thofe prior to them} 
are intelleaual more than Intelligibles, fupermundane than intelleftual, and niunil^ 
thanfupermundane forms, Thele then are the forms which proceed to an ultimate diarf- 
bution, juft as intelligibles receive the higheft union: for all progrelHon dinunilhes power 
and increafes multitude. If therefore Timjcus difcourfed about a certain intellectual or. 
der, he would have mentioned aiiother number, as for inftance the hcbdomadic or deca. 
die; but fmce he fpeaks about the intelligible caufe of ideas, and which comprehends 
aU fuch animals as are intelligible, he fays that the firft ideas arc four. . For there the 


tetrad fubfifts, proceeding from the intelligible monad, and filling the demiurgic decad. 
For divine number, according to the Pythagorean hymn upon it, proceeds from the 
retreats of the undecayiug monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad, which produces the 
mother of all things, the univerfal recipient, venerable, placing a boundary about all things, 
mideviating and unwearied, which both immortal gods and earth.bom men call the 
faired decad ” Here the unifbrm and occult cadfe of beirigt is called the undecaying 
monad, and the retreats of the iriOnad: but the manifeftation of inteliigible multitude, 
which the duad fubfifting between the' tnonad and tetrad t^tfolds, is denominated the 
divine tetrad ; world itfeff raceiyh^ jbagetro^^ divine itumbers, fupemalty 

imparted to^i4r||t^h? decad ^ for t^ioj we^ th^^ lookup td the 
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froiTTthe Com^Qta^ of Syriam^^ or 
i Viz. sumnat of (he iiudl}j;tMe triad, ors^ementbl liitog. 
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ON THE riUMUS. 

In the next place, let us confider what the four ideas are, and what arc the things 
which they give fubfiftence : for there are different opinions concerning this, fomc elpc- 
'dally regarding the words of Plato, siflerting that the progreffion is . into gods, and the 
mortal gene;fa, but others looking to things, that it is into gods, and the 
genera fiiperior to man, bccaufe thefe fubfift prior to mortals, and it is neceffary that the 
deinlurgus fhould not immediately produce mortiils from divine natures. Others again 
conjoin both thefe, and follow what is written in the Epinomis, that gods fubfifl: in tlie 
heavens, deemons in the air, demigods in water, and men and other mortal animals In 
the earth. Such then being the diverfity of opinion among the interpreters, we admin; 
indeed the lovers of things, but we (hall endeavour to follow our leader Hence we 
fay that the celeftial genus of gods comprehends all the ce/ejlial genera, whether they arc 
divine?, angelic, or demoniacal j but the 4/>-wandering, all fiich as are arranged in the air, 
whether gods, or their attendant daemons, or mortal animals that live in the iur. Again, 
that the aquatic comprehends all the genera that arc allotted water, and thufe natures 
that are nourinted ia water; and the pedeftrial, the animals that arc didributed about 
the earth, and that fubfifl and grow in the earth. For tife demiurgus is at once the 
caufe of all mundane natures, and the common father of all things, generating the di- 
vine and demoniacal genera by and through hlmfelf alone, but delivering mortals to the 
junior gods, as they arc able proximately to generate them. 1 he paradigm alio is not 
the caufe of feme, but by no means of other aninaals, but it poflelfcs the mod total caulcs 
of all things. 

It is alfo requifite to confider the propofed worvls in an appropriate imnncr, according 
to every order ; as, for indance, the genus of gods arranged in the heavens, in one way, 
in thofc that are properly called gods, and in another, in the genera more excellent than 
man. For we fay that tlK?re are celeftial angels, dxmoits, and heroes, and that all thjle 
are called gods, becaufe the divine idiom has dominion over their edeiitul peculiarity. 
Again, we muft confider the winged and air-wandering in one v;ay m the aerial 
gods, in another in daemons, and in another in mortals- For that which is iutcllcnuiil 
in the gods, is denominated winged'^ that which is froz'idcnfirJ^ alv-wanderirigy as per- 
vading through all the fphere of the air, and conncdedly contmiiing the whole of it. But 
in dttmons, the winged fignifics rapidity of energy ; and the air-'wandenng iiuKcates iht'lr 
being every where prefent, and proceeding through all things without iiujx*dimciit. 

• Vii. Syrianus, fix’ preceptor of Proclus. 


And 
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manifefta fjie modcw tBongh one organ na(tf<!« 

^0 circular motionj b« fhi the aU-vartow motiog 

through bp^iw- for nothing hinjje» partikl"<fottl« that live in the air fr^ 
through it. ; Agatui, thi equuah, jia (Jiyme. natwea, a g®*^n 

from water and hence the oracle caHs thefe gods > but 

attendant on the god?, it fignifios that which is cpnne^ve of a ntoift ijfaiurl 
deed tbcpitfirid^ in one jriiace, figni^es that cot^ftedly epi^ns tbeTalH^ of 

<hin{pi, and proceeds d^gh if, m the fam* trianner as th.terrejirial,_ tliae which ftably 
rules over this feat, anii is perfeSive of it through aH-T*riou8 powers and lives ; but in 
anoAer place it fignifies the government at different times of different parts of the earth, 
through an.appropriate motion. And thus much concerning the names. 

But from thefe things it may be inferred that intelligible animal itfelf is entirely dif- 
ferent from animal itfelf in the demiurgus; fince the former has not definite ideas of 
mortal animals. For the demiurgus wiflring to affimilate what the world contains to 
every thing 5ii himfelf, produced mortal animals, that he might make the world all-per- 
feil 4 but he comprehends the definite ideas of thefe, producing them from the immor- 
tal genera. He knows therefore mortal animals, and it is evident that he knows them 
formally) and he thinks Ik that the junior gods, looking to him, and not to aninaalitfelf, 
fhould fabricate them, in confequenceof containing in himfelf feparately the ideas of mor- 
tals and immortals. In animal itfelf, therefore, with refpefl to the aerial, or aquatic, 
■OT terreftrial, thewe, was’ one idea of each of thefe, the caufe of all aerial, aquatic, or pc- 
dellrial luiimals, but they are.divided in the demiurgus ; ar.d fome are formal compre- 
henfions of immortal aerial, and others of mortal aciial auinials ; and after the fame 
manner with refpeft to the aquatic and terreftrial genera. 'I'hc formal multitude there- 
fore in animal itfelf, is not the fame with that in the demiurgus, as may be inferred from 
thefe arguments. • ■ ' . 

We may alfo fee that Plato makes a divifion of thefe genera into monad" aftd triad, 
(oppofing the fummit of the celeftial genus to the total genera,) and into twt) duads. For 
he denominates the celeftial and winged, genus, but the aquatic and pedeflrial, fpecics; the 


r ' llcte, also by an unpcromitable tb?t ibllows after tl>e.wotd ,Wffcb«^^ar, 

wdrictr is in p. JI'O, and which ought iatpaediabdj to foUstV this, word, begins near the bottom of p. !i?2, at 
tltc words m rail' 









